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PREFACE 


TO  ALL  THE  YOLUMBS. 


Thb  first  impression  on  review  of  this  publication,  part 
of  which  dates  from  a  considerable  time  back,  is  the  very 
slight  degree  in  which  circumstances  are  substantially 
altered.  Like  the  mounted  sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
they  might  be  taken  for  the  same  instead  of  a  succession ;  so 
like  in  all  important  points  is  the  new  &ce  of  things  to  the  old. 
It  may  not  be  John,  it  may  be  Robert,  whose  feet  are  actually 
in  the  stirrups ;  but  Robert  and  John  are  one,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rustic  spectator  who  looks  onl^  to  the  general  efBect. 

Scarcely  any  great  quarrel  existed  at'  tiie  earliest  period 
referred  to,  of  which  the  roots  are  not  as  much  in  the  ground 
as  ever,  though  some  of  the  stalks  have  been  pulled  up.  The 
argument  on  the  Catholic  Question,  may  be  re-read  withatrans- 
ference  to  Church  Monopolies  of  otber  idnds ;  and  the  agitation 
preceding  the  Reform  Bill,  may  hold  a  lantern  to  show  how 
little  has  been  accomplished,  and  how  much  thrown  awa^. 

In  the  department  of  Political  Economy,  something  hke  a 
manual  for  one  side  of  the  struggle  at  this  moment  at  its 
height,  may  be  collected  from  the  subjects  and  quotations 
introduced. 

On  what  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  «  Greatest-Happiness 
Principle,"  a  continued  discussion  will  be  found  kept  up. 
The  writer  would  be  glad  to  think  he  had  availed  to  make  the 
subject  clearer,  to  any  of  those  who  profess  to  find  difficulties 
in  the  style  or  matter  of  the  original  propounder. 

On  the  Military  S}rstem  of  Napoleon,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
collect  and  compress,  what  might  oe  sought  and  perhaps  missed, 
in  the  pages  of  bulletins  and  the  comments  of  mends  and  foes. 
On  some  military  questions  of  detail,  articles  and  observations 
will  be  found,  which  must  owe  an^  interest,  to  having  been 
framed  under  the  guidance  of  experiment,  and  published  gene- 
rally with  some  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  liberal  cause. 

On  the  principles  of  Geometrv  as  connected  with  the  vexata 
qucesHo  of  the  Theory  of  Parallels,  inquiries  will  be  found 
which,  like  those  of  the  alchemists,  lead  to  useful  results  though 
without  implying  a  claim  to  general  success.  On  the  mathema- 
tics of  Music,  observations  and  experiments  will  be  met  with, 
which  when  the  tide  shall  set  in  that  direction,  may  be  turned 
to  the  improvement  of  the  executive  branch  of  Harmony. 

The  documents  connected  with  Sierra  Leone  point  to  Tem«LTVi- 
able  facts  in  the  history  of  that  colony.  The  Treaty  o^  Jatkvxar^ 
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1820  in  the  Persian  Gulpb,  is  a  transcript  of  the  first  public 
act  in  which  the  Slave  Trade  was  written  down  Piracy. 

The  *'  Letters  of  a  Representative"  were  written  to  the 
constituency  of  Hull,  during  a  short  period  of  sitting  in  par- 
liament That  the  consequence  on  the  first  opportunity  was 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  bv  the 
exertions  at  different  times  and  places  of  the  leaders  of  almost 
every  class  assuming  the  name  of  Liberals,  may  be  not  without 
its  value  to  such  as  may  ever  employ  themselves  in  raking 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  times.  Eight  Conservatives, 
with  more  or  less  directness,  were  introduced  in  part  of  pro- 
cess ;  of  whom  five  were  on  the  benches  at  once,  making  a 
difference  of  ten  upon  the  votes,  being  within  two  or  three  of 
some  of  the  majorities  by  which  the  Whigs  were  expelled 
from  office. 

On  Irish  questions,  the  author  has  gone  as  close  to  the  enemy, 
as  any  sane  leader  could  desire.  The  return  made  him,  was 
fierce  attack  from  the  "  boys"  of  Kilkenny,  when  he  was  seen 
ridden  over  as  in  the  way  of  the  compact  by  which  three 
kingdoms  were  turned  over  to  the  Tories. 

Both  in  those  Letters,  and  others  to  various  {)ortions  of  the 
public  press  which  follow,  useful  references  will  be  found  to 
gone-by  events,  and  to  the  feelings  and  arguments  by  which 
they  were  attended.  If  proof  is  sometimes  presented  of  the 
prudence  of  dealing  with  enemies  as  if  they  were  some  day 
to  be  friends,  and  with  friends  as  if  they  were  to  be  enemies, 
there  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  finding  a  precept  of  anti- 
quity confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  passing  hour. 

On  one  point,  an  observation  may  be  serviceable.  The  writer 
adhered  to  the  people  called  Chartists,  till  the^  denounced 
him  in  their  gazette  and  added  the  enormous  childishness  of 
telling  the  House  of  Commons  they  wanted  an  edge  tool  and 
want^  it  to  cut  the  fivers'  throats.  On  such  adhesion,  there 
wUl  of  course  be  a  diversity  of  opinions;  but  there  are  always 
enough  to  quit  the  party  of  the  poor,  the  moment  abiding  by 
it  will  make  an  unfavourable  balance  of  twenty  votes  at  an 
election.  The  observation  intended  was,  that  much  of  what 
the  Chartists  did  not  use,  might  be  found  cut  and  dried  for  any 
other  portion  of  the  public,  who  should  apply  themselves  to 
compass  a  substantial  and  not  a  mock  Reform. 

To  A.  S.,  J.  S.,  and  S.  B.,  Esqs.,  the  survivors  of  the 
friends  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  the  thanks  of  the  writer 
are  due,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  permitted  the  use 
o/ Articles  in  which  a  mixture  of  hands  was  concerned. 

^^^A^a/A,  London,  1  August,  1842. 
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1808. 

DECLARATION 
BT   THB  GOYBBNOR  AND   COUNCIL   OF    SIBRRA   LBONE. 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  47th  Year  of  His  pre- 
sent Majesty's  Reign,  intituled,  an  Act  for  transferring  to  His 
Majesty  certain  Possessions  and  Rights  vested  in  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  and  for  shortening  the  Duration  of  the  said 
Company,  and  for  preventing  any  deab'ng  or  trafficking  in  the 
buying  or  selling  of  Slaves  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  it 
was  amongst  either  things  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  inhabiting  or  being,  or 
who  shall  at  any  Time  hereafter  inhabit  or  be  within  the  said 
Peninsula  or  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  deal  or  traffick  in,  buy  or  sell,  or  to  be  aiding  or  as- 
sisting in  the  dealing  or  trafficking  in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
Slaves,  either  within  the  said  Peninsula  or  elsewhere:  And 
whereas  certain  Natives  of  Africa,  treated,  dealt  with,  carried, 
kept,  or  detained  as  Slaves  on  board  of  certain  Ships  or  Ves- 
sels, which  Ships  or  Vessels  were  afterwards  detained  or 
seized  by  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Derwent,  and  brought  into  the 
Bay  or  Road  of  Sierra  Leone  on  or  about  the  1 9th  day  of  March 
last,  were  landed  within  the  Peninsula  or  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  were  directly  or  indirectly  sold  within  the  ft^\^ 
Peninsula,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  or  other  momes  \\avva^ 
been  paid  and  received  in  return  for  each  of  the  same,  axiA. 
were  supposed  to  have  been  thereby  apprenticed  and  xeceWed. 
83  Apprenticea  within  the  said  Peninsula,  contrary  to  tVie  aa\A 
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Act ;  every  such  direct  or  indirect  Sale  or  P jrcKase^is  hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void. 

And  whereas  by  an  Act  made  in  the  47th  Year  of  His  pre- 
sent Majesty's  Reign,  intituled  an  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,   that  all 
Slaves  and  all  Natives  of  Africa,  treated,  dealt  with,  carried, 
kept,  or  detained  as  Slaves,  which  shall  be  seized  or  taken  as 
Prize  of  War,  or  liable  to  Forfeiture  under  that  or  any  other 
Act  of  Parliament,  made  for  restraining  or  prohibiting  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  shall  and  may,  for  the  purposes  onW  of 
Seizure,  Prosecution,  and  Condemnation  as  Prize  or  as  For- 
feiture, be  considered,  treated,  taken,  and  adjudged  as  Slaves 
and  Property,  in  the  same  manner  as  Negro  Slaves  have  l)een 
heretofore  considered,  treated,  taken,  and  adjudged,  when 
seized  as  Prize  of  War,  or  as  Forfeiture  for  any  Offence  against 
the  Laws  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  respectively ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs,  and  Successors, 
and  such  Officers  Civil  or  Military,  as  shall  by  any  General  or 
Special  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  be  from  time  to  time 
appointed  and  empowered  to  receive,  protect,  and  provide  for 
such  Natives  of  Africa  as  shall  be  condemned,  to  bind  the 
same,  or  any  of  them,  as  Apprentices,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing fourteen  Years,  to  such  Person  or  Persons,  in  such  Place 
or  Places,  and  upon  such  Terms  and  Conditions,  and  subject 
to  such  Regulations  as  to  His  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  and 
as  shall  by  any  General  or  Special  Order  of  His  Majesty  in 
Council,  be  in  that  behalf  directed    and    appointed:    And 
whereas  on  the  16th  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1808,  His  Majesty  in  Council  was  pleased  amongst  other 
things  to  order  and  appoint,  that  the  Governor  or  Person  having 
and  exercising  the  Chief  Civil  Command  for  the  time  being, 
at  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  do  re- 
ceive, protect,  and  provide  for  all  such  Natives  of  Africa,  as 
have  been,  or  shall  be  condemned,  either  as  Prize  of  War  or 
Forfeitures  to  His  Majesty's  Use,  pursuant  to  the  said  recited 
Act;  and  that  he  shall  have  full   Power  and  Authority  to 
receive,  protect,  and  provide  for  all  such  Natives  of  Africa  as 
shall  be  condemned  as  aforesaid,  and  to  bind  the  same  Appren- 
tices, pursuant  to  the  Power  given  by  the  said  recited  Act, 
upon  such  Terms  and  Conditions,  and  subject  to  such  Regula- 
tions as  His  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to  pre- 
scribe by  His  Order  or  Orders  given  in  that  behalf;  and  to 
make  and    execute  Indentures  of  Apprenticeship   for  that 
purpose;  And  whereas  certain  Natives  of  Africa,  treated,  dealt 
wjth,  carried,  kept,  or  c/etaiued  as  Slaves  on  board  of  certain 
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Ships  or  Vessels,  which  Ships  or  Vessels  were  afterwards 
detained  or  seized  by  H.  M.  S.  Derwent,  and  were  brouj^bt 
into  the  Bay  or  Road  of  Sierra  Leone  on  or  about  the  19th  day 
of  March  last,  were  landed  within  the  Peninsula  or  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  apprenticed  and 
received  as  Apprentices  within  the  said  Peninsula,  such  Natives 
of  Africa  not  having  been  condemned  either  as  Prize  of  War 
or  Forfeitures  to  His  Majesty's  Use,  as  directed  b^  the  afore- 
said Act  of  Parliament  and  His  Majesty's  Order  m  Council : 
every  such  supposed  Apprenticeship  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
null  and  void. 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON,  Governor.* 
Fort  Thornton,  Aug.  1,  1808. 


*  For  the  gratification  of  any  curiosity  for  ftirtber  Information,  the  fttllowiog 
particulars  are  added.  The  professed  objects  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  are 
pretty  generally  known.  When  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
was  passed,  the  Company  made  a  transfer  of  the  government  of  their  Colony  to 
the  Crown,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  system  of  introducing  slaves  under 
the  title  of  apprentices,  in  the  tet'th  of  three  Acts  of  Parliament  of  their  ow4i 
procuring  and  providing.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  to  their  Governor  on 
the  spot,  which  was  handed  over  to  his  successor  for  hi^  gaidance. 

"  London  May  ?» 1807.  §  6.  Yon  somewhat  misconceive  our  ideas  in 
thill  country  ou  the  subject  of  AfVican  Slavery.  While  the  Slave-Trade 
lasted  1  certainly  felt  very  averse  to  the  t;ivlng  any  direct  encouragement 
to  the  purchasing  Slaves  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  their  labour  for  a 
certain  given  period.  But  I  always  looked  forwnrd  to  the  event  of  the 
Abolition  as  removing  many  objections  to  that  Syxtem." 

The  Slaves  captured  on  the  coast  for  infringements  of  the  Act  of  Abolition, 
were  placed  by  virtue  of  the  Act  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
for  the  time  being;  and  that  functionary,  acting  upon  the  KUggestions  of  the 
above  letter,  found  insuperable  obstacles  to  disposing  of  the  captured  Slaves 
without  a  public  sale,  and  they  were  sold  accordingly,  at  what  was  proved  lo  be 
a  fair  trade  price,  and  the  transaction  called  apprenticing.    Othero  were  bought 
openly  from  the  neighbouring  Natives,  and  brought  into  the  Colony  with  the 
Governor's  previous  permission  and  assurance  that  the  purchaser  would  not  be 
hurt.     The  King's  Governor,  to  the  dismay  of  all  parties,  brought  all  the  cases 
of  sale  and  purchase  into  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court :  and  the  Slaves  of  diflferent 
kinds,  amounting  in  the  single  case  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration  to  167,  were 
after  full  bearing  and  notingof  the  evidence,  condemned  to  the  Crown,  without 
defence  on  tiie  opposite  side.    Of  course  the  Governor  who  exeiruted  three  Acts 
of  Parliament,  was  ordered  home  as  fast  as  possible.    Lords  Castlereagh  and 
Liverpool  were  personally  civil  to  him  ;  but  an  Under  Secretary,  since  gTov?TX 
into  a  man  of  some  importance,  was  as  supercilious  as  he  knew  how.    ^oTn« 
years  subsequently,  a  demand  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  tVve  pro- 
ee^ings  in  the  V\ce'AdmiraUy  Court;  and  return  was  made  that  Ihev  cuttldnoi 
hefuwttd     The  vr/ter  ban  tbem,  with  the  orfginal  documeots  produced  \n  ev\- 
deuce/  and  woald publish  them,  if  there  waa  any  public   0Diix\un  thai  caxeA 
ab0ut  »acb  tbhtgff.—Jld ffd tH  Sept.  1840.  ^ 
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Chapter  I. — Of  Morality,  and  the  Obligation  to  obey  its 
rules. 

1 .  Morality,  what  it  is. 

Morality  is  that  system  of  general  rules  for  human  conduct, 
the  general  observation  of  which  is  ultimately  most  conducive 
to  general  happiness. 

For  all  the  teachers  of  morality  have  professed  to  give 

a  system  of  rules  proper  to  be  observed  by  men  in 

general,  and  not  be  observed  by  some  and  broken  by 

others.    Therefore  they  have  all  intended  a  system  of 

*  general  rules,  and  for  general  observation. 

Also  they  have  all  professed,  either  that  it  was  wiser, 
safer,  more  honourable,  or  in  some  way  or  other  more 
desirable  and  advantageous  at  the  present  or  some  other 
time,  that  those  to  whom  their  rules  were  addressed  should 
obey  them,  than  the  contrary.  Which  is  the  same  as  to 
assert,  that  obedience  will  ultimately  in  some  way  or 
other  be  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  those  to 
whom  their  rules  are  addressed. 

But  those  to  whom  the  rules  are  addressed,  are  men 
in  general.  Therefore  the  happiness  which  is  to  be 
ultimately  promoted  by  obedience,  is  the  happiness  of 
men  in  general,  or  the  general  happiness. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  teachers  of  morality 
have  intended  to  teach  what  has  been  defined  above. 

2.  Our  Duty,  what  it  is. 

That  conduct  which  is  prescribed  to  us  by  the  rules  of  Morality, 
as  being  ultimately  most  conducive  to  the  general  happiness, 
is  called  our  Duty. 

3.  How  men  have  proceeded  to  determine  what  rules  are 
ultimately  most  conducive  to  the  general  happiness. 

Men  have  proceeded  to  do  this  in  one  or  both  of  the  following 
ways. 

1.  By  acknowledging  the  supernatural  authority  of  some 
teacher,  and  of  certain  general  rules  delivered  by  him. 

*  Tbe  following  exercUe  may  have  interest,  as  having  been  written  in  the  in. 

tervals  of  military  cervice  in  the  fSuropean  Peninsula,  by  a  subaltern  of  Light 

J>ra^oon»  whohnA  never  heard  either  of  Bentham  or  the  **  Greatest-Happinexs 

rr/nc/ple. "    There  it  perhaps  enough  to  account  for  hla  subsequently  Joining 

/Are  raakt  of  tbe  prophet. 
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2.  By  comparing  the  experience  of  past  and  present 
times,  on  the  effects  of  different  general  rules. 

In  their  determinations  fVom  each  of  these  sources,  men  have 
frequently  erred.  Thus  some  nations  have  held  human  sacri- 
fices, and  others  the  destroying  of  those  who  differed  from  them 
ia  religion,  to  he  meritorious ;  from  a  mistaken  belief  in  a  sup- 
posed supernatural  authority,  or  (it  maybe)  the  perverted  appli- 
cation of  an  authority  really  supernatural.  And  others  have, 
permitted  the  killing  of  infants  and  of  aged  parents,  from  an 
erroneous  judgment  of  its  expediency.  Hence  it  is  not  won- 
derful, that  the  accepted  rules  of  morality  have  been  different 
in  different  countries  and  under  different  teachers. 

4.  The  Obligation  to  obey  the  rules  of  Morality  after  they 
have  been  determined, — in  what  it  consists. 

This  Obligation  consists  in 

A  persuasion  that  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in 
some  shape  or  other,  a  greater  quantity  of  happiness 
will  on  the  whole  be  accruing  to  ourselves  individually^ 
through  our  observing  the  general  rule,  than  by  our 
breaking  it. 

This  obligation  to  obey  the  rules  of  morality,  is  what  has 
sometimes  been  denominated  Moral  Obligation, 

5.  The  persuasion  that  to  obey  the  general  rule  will  be  ulti- 
mately conducive  to  our  individual  happiness, — whence  derived. 

This  persuasion  is  derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
sources. 

1.  A  belief  that  to  obey  the  general  rule  will  be 
pleasing  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  the  contrary  will 
be  displeasing ;  and  that  our  own  happiness  will  be  at 
some  time  increased  or  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
our  pleasing  or  displeasing  such  a  Being. 

2.  A  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  our- 
selves from  the  preservation  on  our  part  of  the  general 
rule ;  or  an  apprehension  that  the  obeying  or  breaking 
of  the  rule  by  ourselves,  may,  by  the  consequences  of 
our  example,  or  in  some  other  way  (not  incluaed  in  the 

.   last-mentioned  source),  ultimately  affect  our  own  hap- 
piness. 

3.  An  habitual  feeling  of  shame  or  horror,  from  «OTXi<& 
cause  or  other  attached  to  the  infringement  oi  cqtXa^ 
general  rules,  and  of  cantenlment  or  «e\f-comp\aceiiQ^ 
attached  to  their  preservation.    Which  feelme   \%  V^ 

ItabU  become  so  strong,  that  the  mental  pain  or  pVeusoti 
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arising  therefrom,  is  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  desire 
uf  considerable  present  good,  or  the  dread  of  eonsider- 
able  present  evil,  even  in  cases  where  the  original  cause 
or  stimulus  may  appear  to  lose  its  efficacy. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  called,  a  sense  of  R^igioos 
Oblif^ation. 

The  second  may  be  called,  a  sense  of  General  Expediency*. 

The  third  may  be  called,  a  sense  of  Honour,  or  of  Heroic 
Oblif^ation. 

As  in  the  determination  of  the  rules  to  be  obeyed,  men  have 
frequently  erred,  so  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  Obligation 
may  bo  directed  to  the  preservation  of  a  correct  or  of  an  erro- 
neous rule.  But  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  sense  of 
ObliKatiun  remain  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to  a  cor- 
rect rule  or  to  an  erroneous. 

f).  Of  the  sense  of  Religious  Obligation. 

A  sense  of  Religious  Obligation  may  be  founded  on  one  or 
both  of  the  following  grounds. 

1.  On  an  acquiescence  in  some  accredited  super- 
natural authority,  which  asserts  among  other  things, 
that  our  happiness  will  depend  on  our  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  pleased  by  the  obsern 
vation  of  certain  rules,  and  displeased  by  the  contrary. 

2.  On  conclusions  drawn  from  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  faculties. 

The  first  of  these  is.  Belief  in  a  Revelation  of  some  kind. 
Tiie  other  is  what  has  been  called  Natural  Religion,  or  the 
Religion  of  Nature. 

7.  Of  the  sense  of  General  Expediency. 

The  sense  of  General  Expediency,  as  it  regards  our 
individual  happiness,  seems  to  arise  from  experience, 
and  examination  of  past  and  present  events ;  or  from 
observing  that  the  breach  of  certain  rules  conducive  to 
the  general  happiness,  has  generally  in  times  past  ulti- 
mately brought  unhappiness  upon  the  aggressor,  and 
therefore  probably  will  do  so  again. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  unhappiness  has  been  produced, 
may  be  classed  the  probability  of  discovery  and  consequent 

*  Thli  leems  to  be  Bkntham's  utiiitjf,  applied  to  a  limited  clas*  of  objeoto. 
Both  terms  (and  it  leema  impossible  to  invent  any  that  will  not)  are  liable  to 
purposed  miffconatruction,  founded  on  URing  them  in  a  partial  aense.  Thus  we 
■hall  hear  of  a  man's  committing  murder  because  it  was  e-tpedient,  and  perhapa 
going  to  hell  for  it  afterward:  Bcnthaii  would  have  \o\a  YkVm,\.ha\  to  go  to 
AeJJ  irsM  not  ^apfidifnf^'^1840. 
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misery,  and  the  misery  actually  produced  by  the  contemplation 
of  this  probability. 

8.  Of  the  sense  of  Honour^  or  of  Heroic  Obligation. 

By  the  sense  of  Honour  is  not  here  meant  a  principle  of 
action  professed  by  any  particular  portion  of  society,  or  order 
of  men;  for  su(>h  a  principle  of  action  is  only  the  sense  of 
Honour  of  that  particular  portion  or  order.  And  by  the 
sense  of  Heroic  Obligation,  is  not  meant  a  sense  of  oblis^ation 
which  applies  only  to  Heroes, — any  more  than  by  the  Heroic 
ages  are  meant  ages  in  which  there  were  nothing  but  Heroes ; 
— but  the  term  is  used  because  this  principle  of  action  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  strong  in  those  ages  which  are  called 
the  Heroic,  and  in  situations  where  the  circumstances  of  men 
have  been  in  some  degree  similar. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  sense  of  Heroic  Obligation  according 
to  the  definition  (}  5),  are  that  it  depends  upon  habit,  and  that 
this  habit  outlives  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang,  and  acts 
independently  of  their  existence.  From  what  then  has  the 
habit  originally  arisen  ? 

It  may  have  arisen  from  one  or  both  of  the  other  sources  of 
Moral  Obligation,  namely  a  sense  of  Religious  Obligation,  and 
a  sense  of  General  Expediency ;  or  it  may  have  arisen,  from 
the  existence  of  a  compact  among  mankind,  entered  into  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  or  preventing  certain  modes  of  action 
which  are  thought  to  affect  the  general  good,  by  which  com- 
pact, public  estimation  or  contempt  is  attached  to  certain  modes 
of  action  ; — which  public  estimation  or  contempt  constitutes  to 
some  minds  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  In  any 
or  all  of  these  ways,  there  may  have  arisen  an  habitual  con- 
nexion between  mental  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  performance, 
or  contemplation  of  the  performance,  of  certain  actions. 

What  has  been  called  the  sense  of  Heroic  Obligation,  is  then 
an  adventitious  or  factitious  principle,  founded  indeed  primarily 
upon  some  other  principle,  but  capable  of  acting  by  itself,  and 
without  positive  recurrence  to  any  other. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  never  bring  a  principle  of 
Religious  Obligation  strongly  into  view,  do  not  seem  to  have 
very  clearly  made  out  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  preservation 
of  a  general  rule  in  the  extreme  case,— as  for  example,  why  a 
person  threatened  with  death  and  future  misrepresentation  with 
consequent  infamy  on  one  hand,  and  offered  life,  regard,  miOl 
perfect  secrecy  on  the  other,  should  persist  in  refusing  lo  bte^ 
a  moral  rula    They  would  perhaps   say,  that  such  Tetu*«\ 
woald  be  honourable,  decorous,  just,  fitting,  or  proper  •,  but  X\ie^ 
seem  dede/ent  In  an/ powerful  reason  why  the  bonouiab\e,\.\\« 
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Sec,  should  be  chosen  in  such  circumstances.  They  appear 
even  to  concede  the  point ;  as  in  the  case  of  Lucretia.  So  long 
as  Lucretia  was  threatened  only  with  death,  they  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  conceive  a  principle  of  obligation  (quite  inde- 
pendent of  religious  obligation)  which  might  induce  her  to 
resist.  But  when  Tarquin  added  the  threat  of  placing  the 
body  of  a  slave  by  her  side  and  declaring  that  he  had  killed 
both  to  avenge  the  honour  of  his  friend,  they  seem  unable  to 
conceive  any  obligation  which  could  withstand  the  temptation. 
The  ancients  appear  therefore  to  have  had  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  a  species  of  obligation,  which  they  the  more  needed 
as  their  power  of  enforcing  a  sense  of  religious  obligation  was 
weak. 

But  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  imagine,  that  a  virtuous 
woman  should  by  unvarying  habit  have  attached  so  much 
of  mental  pain  and  horror  to  the  idea  of  unchastity,  that  this 
mental  pain  should  outweigh  even  the  temptation  to  which 
Lucretia  gave  way.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mental  pain 
of  Lucre^a  was  attached  to  the  idea,  not  of  unchastity,  but  of 
the  consequent  dishonour,  (a  defect  to  which  that  species  of 
heroic  obligation  which  rests  on  public  estimation,  will  always 
be  subject) ;  and  therefore  when  dishonour  itself  was  presented 
as  the  threat,  her  principle  failed.  The  question  here  is  not, 
whether  the  principle  of  Heroic  Obligation  ever  did  or  ever 
will,  by  itself  resist  a  trial  like  that  of  Lucretia.  But  it  is 
clearly  possible  to  imagine  its  doing  so ;  which  is  all  that  is 
wanted  for  the  distinct  perception  of  the  principle  intended  to 
be  described. 

Where  a  present  and  positive  evil  is  encountered  through  a 
sense  of  Heroic  Obligation,  there  is  generally  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  degree  of  shame  or  other  future  suffering  attached  to 
the  means  offered  for  escaping ;  and  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  evil  to  be  endured  is  death.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an 
Indian* widow,  the  contumely  which  would  attend  all  her  future 
life  if  she  should  decline  burning  with  her  husband's  body, 
tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  li^  she  is  tempted  to  preserve, 
and  so  far  diminishes  the  value  of  her  sacrifice  to  Heroic  Obli- 
gation. The  most  unmixed  instances  of  the  power  of  this 
obligation,  are  where  a  voluntary  and  undemanded  death  has 
been  chosen  from  the  efifect  of  some  preconceived  principle. 
The  case  in  antiquity  which  is  most  in  point,  if  the  facts  may 
be  assumed,  is  that  of  Curtius*.    In  this,  there  seems  to  have 

*  Some  of  trhat  follows,  will  be  found  to  have  been  tnlroduced  elsewhere. 
^ai  it  has  not  been  thought  uecessary  to  make  any  interrupllou  of  conWxvuUf 
o»  ttmi  Mccoant.—I840. 
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been  nothing  to  point  out  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  particular  duty 
of  the  individual,  and  therefore  no  disgrace  or  other  positive 
suffering  consequent  on  the  non-performance.  What  was  it 
then,  that  outweighed  in  the  mind  of  Curtius  the  natural  love 
of  life  ?  By  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  all  chance  of 
-enjoying  future  honours  was  to  be  at  an  end :  and  though  it  is 
possible  he  might  possess  some  degree  of  belief  that  deeds  of 
patriotism  were  rewarded  in  Elysium,  it  has  never  been  ima- 
g:ined  that  Curtius  was  a  martyr  to  religious  expectation. 
Curtius  then,  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  with  which 
public  and  extraordinary  acts  of  patriotism  were  rewarded  in 
Rome,  had  through  all  his  life  connected  the  highest  degree  of 
mental  pleasure  with  the  performance  of  such  actions ;  and 
this  pleasure,  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  idea  of  the 
unparalleled  exertion  he  contemplated,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  any  pain  which  he  might  feel  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  dying.  The  object  here,  is  not  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  principle  of  Curtius,  but  solely  to  examine  its 
origin  and  c-onstruction. 

But  these  extreme  cases  are  only  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  principle.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  principle 
itself  is  not  extensively  diffused.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  all  men  according  to  their  several  habits  of  life  and 
thinking,  have  not  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  this  habitual* 
principle ;  derived  indeed  originally  from  some  or  other  of  the 
sources  which  have  been  described,  but  operating  independently 
or  without  positively  calling  into  action  the  original  motives  on 
which  it  was  founded.  As  man*s  life  has  been  called  "  a 
bundle  of  habits,"  which  though  generally  arising  from  some 
necessity  at  first,  yet  soon  become  real  wants  though  the  first 
necessity  has  ceased  to  act;  so  his  moral  habits,  though 
moulded  originally  on  certain  principles,  grow  up  into  a  mass 
capable  of  producing  great  effects  without  having  absolute 
recourse  to  the  original  principles,  except  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  great  occasion,  some  *'  dignus  vindice  nodus^*  where  it  is 
necessary  to  summon  all  the  primary  motives  to  assist.  The 
Creator  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  great  sources  both  of 
moral  and  physical  feeling,  with  a  cloud  of  subservient  sensa- 
tions and  precautionary  irritabilities,  which  must  be  broken 
through  before  the  primary  principles  are  brought  into  question. 
And  to  have  recourse  to  the  primary  principles  for  vf\iat.xi\a^ 


•  TbeAaiti^a/ pHacfple  trill  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  true  name  ot  x\ie 
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be  satis&ctorily  explained  bj  the  subordinate  sensations,  may 
be  suspected  to  arise  in  morals  from  the  same  defective  informa- 
tion, which  among  uncivilized  nations  refers  all  physical  diseases 
to  afi^tions  of  the  heart  or  of  the  brain.  True  science  will 
probably  show,  that  in  both  cases  the  secondary  feelings  are 
those  most  frequently  called  in  question,  and  that  in  very  rare 
instances  are  the  primary  ones  endangered  without  the  others 
having  been  previously  affected.  And  the  same  analogy  seems 
to  exist  in  the  methods  of  treatment.  For  a  man  will  no  more 
exist  under  the  continual  irritation  of  the  fear  of  hell  or  of  the 
gallows,  (which  for  popular  use  may  be  considered  as  the  ultima 
ratio  of  religious  obligation  and  temporal  expediency),  than  he 
will  exist  under  the  continual  irritation  of  any  powerful  physi- 
cal stimulus.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied,  but  it  will  lose  its 
power  of  irritation,  and  the  consequence  will  be  insensibility  to 
stimuli  of  every  kind. 

Not  that  it  is  maintained,  that  man's  moral  emendation  is  not 
to  be  attempted  by  applying  to  the  primary  and  grand  sources 
of  moral  action ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  origi- 
nally by  some  application  of  this  kind,  by  introducing  some 
strong  new  principle  or  remodelling  old  ones,  that  great  altera- 
tions in  men*s  moral  habits  are  always  to  be  produced.  But 
what  is  contended  is,  that  these  alterations  are  effected,  not  by  the 
constant  and  trivial  application  of  the  new  or  altered  principle, 
but  through  the  medium  of  an  habitual  way  of  acting  and  of 
determining,  which  as  it  gathers  strength  diminishes  the 
necessity  for  drawing  hourly  'upon  the  grand  principle  which  is 
in  the  heart,  and  thereby  saves  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  the  derogation  of  the  grand  principle  by  fami- 
liarity. For  the  most  au^st  and  awful  principles,  if  continually 
brought  forward  as  the  objects  of  vulgar  and  ignoble  familiarity, 
will  infallibly  in  time  be  viewed  with  the  same  unconcern  with 
which  a  grave-digger  beholds  mortality. 

Nor  can  any  change  be  imagined  so  perfect  and  complete,  as 
that  which  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  habits  in 
consequence  of  some  afifection  of  the  principles  implanted  in 
the  mmd.  For  the  habits,  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
thousand  inconsiderable  acts  of  life,  do  really  constitute  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  man's  moral  conduct.  And  when  these 
habits  are  moulded  by  the  introduction  of  some  ne^  principle, 
nothing  can  more  nearly  approach  to  the  making  of  a  new 
man ;  nor  can  any  stronger  distinction  be  drawn,  between  a 
j)rinciple  which  may  be  said  to  be  vital  or  actually  living  and 
ffour/sh/ng,  and  one  which  is  only  matter  of  dead  and  fruitless 
specujatjon,  than  that  one  insinuates  itself  into  lYie  Yi«i\i\to  wcA 
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manners,  while  the  other  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  barren  and 
theoretic  assent 

Few  people  have  not  in  some  shape  experienced  the  fact,  that 
when  they  had  once  begun  to  parley  with  some  believed  moral 
principle,  when  they  had  onre  worn  away  the  habitual  and 
prompt  sentiment  with  which  it  was  hedged  about,  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  principle  was  not  far  distant.  Man  seldom  resists 
a  temptation,  when  once  it  has  begun  to  be  a  temptation. 
When  the  servant  has  once  got  to  casting  a  gloating  eye  upon 
his  master's  gold,  the  day  of  dishonesty  is  not  far  off;  for  he 
has  lost  the  proud  repulsive  principle,  the  unarguing  un- 
syllogizing  instinct,  which  felt  even  the  capability  of  being 
tempted  as  a  dishonour.  It  is  proved  by  daily  experience  and 
the  common  occurrences  of  society,  that  this  habitual  principle, 
the  efflorescence  of  the  primary  principles  rooted  in  the  soul,  is 
the  grand  security  and  defence  of  moral  principle  in  all  the 
ordinary  shocks  of  hfe. 

It  is  indeed  in  the  very  nature  of  all  strong  principles  to  trans-> 
late  themselves  into  the  habits,  and  produce  an  habitual  and 
unconscious  manner  of  acting  in  things  which  would  be  other- 
wise indifferent.  The  affection  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  or  of  a 
virtuous  and  honourable  man  for  his  mistress,  diffuses  itself 
^nto  a  thousand  unpremeditated  actions,  in  which  it  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  no  actual  reference,  in  the  shape  of  a  syllo- 
gism or  logical  proposition,  to  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
primarily  founded.  And  the  affection  which  could  only  be 
spurred  into  action  by  the  application  of  such  syllogistic  refer- 
ences, would  to  say  the  least  be  very  imperfect  and  contemp- 
tible ;  8s  contemptible  perhaps  as  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity  may 
be  that  species  of  service,  which  is  only  extorted  by  the  fear  of 
hell,  or  the  barefaced  longing  for  the  delights  of  heaven. 

But  as  no  men  have  lived  all  their  lives  without  moral  prin- 
ciples of  some  kind,  so  it  is  probable  that  in  all  men  there  exist 
some  sparks  of  the  habitual  principle.    For  perhaps  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  moral  principles  of  any  kind,  to  produce  some 
degree  of  this  habitual  sense.    And  this  sense  will  survive 
even  the  corruption  of  the  principle  which  produced  it ;  a  fact 
which  sets  in  a  strong  light  the  independent  nature  of  the 
sense  when  it  has  been  once  created.    A  highwayman  will 
abstain  from  shedding  blood,  not  from  any  actual  reasoning 
upon  religious  obligation  or  temporal  expediency,  for  bolYi  V\\!&^^ 
principles  have  been  sufiicientiy  got  the  better  of ;  Wt.  \xauk 
an  habitual,  instinctive  abhorrenc^,  the  remaitis  of  .^eUex  ^«l.^* 
and  other  feelings. 

As  the  habitual  sense  is  the  most  general  agent  mptotecWti 
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Qur  moral  principles,  so  perhaps  by  its  operations  it  is  the  most 
effectual  expositor  of  what  our  moral  principles  really  are* 
For  being  founded  on  general  and  distant  maxims,  it  is  a  blunt 
and  honest  sense,  whose  decisions  have  not  time  to  palter 
with  the  actual  case,  and  are  therefore  not  exposed  to  the 
sophistry  which  attends  an  interested  scrutiny.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  women  generally  possess  a  more  acute  and  im- 
partial sense  of  the  moral  tendency  of  complicated  actions, 
than  men ;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  their  being  all 
their  lives  accustomed  to  pay  a  more  rapid  obedience  to  various 
habitual  obligations,  of  which  they  rarely  proceed  to  question 
or  tamper  with  the  sources.  And  this  acuter  sense,  may  be 
one  reason  of  the  general  compact  entered  into  by  men,  to 
exclude  women  from  their  political  concerns. 

It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  warning  against  supposing, 
that  the  sense  of  Honour  or  Heroic  Obligation  here  intended, 
is  identical  with  what  is  termed  a  sense  of  honour  by  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  European  society.  If  the  sense  of  honour,  as 
exemplified  by  the  particular  portion  of  society  alluded  to,  does 
really  contain  the  result  and  cream  of  the  whole  of  their  moral 
principles,  it  indicates  a  most  lame  and  miserable  state  of  moral 
principle  indeed.  Those  who  have  had  most  opportunities  of 
observing  the  persons  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  this  rule, 
best  know  how  emptied  of  all  good  the  majority  of  its  professors 
ore,  and  how  completely  their  rule  itself  is  reducible  to  that  of 
"  leaving  undone  any  act  of  which  the  probable  effect  will  be 
immediate  public  infamy."  To  so  meagre  and  imperfect  a 
limitation  does  this  boasted  rule  reduce  itself;  within  which 
limits,  there  is  no  species  of  base  and  unworthy  action,  in  cir- 
cumstances not  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  public  punish- 
ment described,  which  is  not  practised  by  its  followers.  No- 
thing can  be  more  superficial  and  false,  than  the  boast  of 
refined  honour  supplying  the  place  of  moral  principle.  Some 
pretensions  to  glaring  and  doubtful  virtues,  like  those  which 
constitute  a  brilliant  assassin  or  magnanimous  freebooter,  may 
have  been  kept  up  to  cover  «the  general  inanity ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  description  of  men,  on  examination,  would.be  found 
more  completely  swept  of  the  greater  part  of  what  mankind  in 
all  ages  have  agreed  to  be  truly  virtuous  and  respectable. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  different  divisions  of  Morality. 

9.  Morality  may  be  divided  into  Negative  and  Positive. 

Negative  morality  is  that  part  of  the  system  of  general 
rules,  which  goes  to  prevent  a  diminution  of  the  general 
happiness. 
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Positive  morality  is  that  part,  which  goes  to  effect  a 
direct  and  positive  augmentation  of  the  general  happi- 
ness. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  relative  terms  like  heat  and  cold,  . 
and  the  presence  of  one  is  concomitant  on  the  ahsence  of  the 
other.  But  warmth  may  be  produced,  either  by  shutting  out 
the  cold  air,  which  is  a  negative  way  of  warming, — or  by  making 
a  fire,  which  is  a  positive  one;  and  whether  these  two  methods 
are  used  separately  or  both  together,  the  distinction  is  clear 
and  tangible.  In  the  same  manner  the  distinction  between 
Negative  and  Positive  Morality  is  clear  and  tangible. 

Such  conduct  as  is  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  negative  and 
positive  morality,  may  be  called  negative  and  positive  duties. 

10.  Morality  may  be  divided  in  reference  to  its  object. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  according  as  the  conduct 
which  it  regulates,  relates 

1.  To  a  Supreme  Being. 

2.  To  ourselves. 

3.  To  other  men. 

And  each  of  these  may  be  divided  into  negative  and  positive. 

1 1.  Our  Duty  towards  a  Supreme  Being,  what  it  is. 

Our  Duty  ($  2)  is  such  conduct  as  is  ultimately  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  happiness.  And  as  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  Supreme  Being  as  though  he  needed  anything,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  confined  to  the  effect  on  the  happiness  of  ourselves 
and  other  creatures. 

But  the  way  in  which  our  own  happiness  may  be  affected 
by  our  conduct  with  respect  to  a  Supreme  Being,  is  reducible 
to  our  doing  what  shall  procure  his  favour,  and  avoid  the  con- 
trary, if  we  can  ascertain  or  gather  how  that  may  be  done. 

Also,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  to  obtain  the  favour  of  a 
Supreme  Being  by  our  own  particular  conduct,  has  any  tendency 
to. diminish  the  happiness  of  other  people.  On  the  contrary  it 
may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  happiness  of  others ;  inas- 
much as  our  example  may  recommend  a  conduct  which  shall 
produce  an  increase  of  happiness  to  them  likewise. 

It  may  be  concluded  therefore,  that  such  conduct  in  respect 
of  a  Supreme  Being  as  shall  obtain  his  favour  if  we  know  how, 
will  be  to  increase  the  general  happiness ;  and  is  consequently 
our  Duty. 

12.  Our  Duty  towards  a  Supreme  Being  may  'be  ^V\\(ii^^ 
into 

L  The  avoiding  all  which  we  can  catYieT  la^^  >a< 
displeasing  to  bim  /-whicli  is  the  Fear  of  God. 
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2.  The  positive  endeavour  to  serve  and  please  him  ; — 
which  is  Devotion  or  Piety, 

1 3.  Our  Duty  towards  ourselves,  what  it  is. 

Our  Duty  towards  ourselves,  is  such  conduct  with  respect  to 
ourselves  as  is  ultimately  most  conducive  to  the  general  hap- 
piness. And  this  will  consist  in  pursuing  such  conduct  in 
respect  to  our  own  persons,  as  considered  in  its  effects  both  on 
our  own  proper  happiness  and  on  the  happiness  of  others  to 
whom  it  may  be  introduced  by  our  example,  is  ultimately  the 
most  conducive  to  the  general  happiness. 

It  may  therefore  be  divided  into 

1 .  The  avoiding:  of  all  which  has  a  tendency  to  debase 
or  injure  the  mind  or  body,  through  the  pursuit  of 
harmful  gratifications,  or  the  indulgence  of  utiworthy 
passions; — which  is  Temperance  or  Self-Government. 

2.  The  endeavour,  by  the  cultivation  of  personal 
habits  and  dispositions,  to  advance  ourselves  in  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  general  happiness ; 
— which  is  Active  Virtue  or  Goodness* 

14.  Our  Duty  towards  other  men,  what  it  is. 
Our  Duty  towards  other  men  may  be  divided  into 

1.  The  avoiding  of  all  conduct  towards  other  men  by 
which  the  general  happiness  may  be  ultimately  dimi- 
nished;— which  is  Justice. 

2.  The  endeavour,  in  our  conduct  towards  them,  posi- 
tively to  increase  the  general  happiness  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power ; — which  is  Benevolence  or  Love. 

Whether  these  divisions  of  Morality  are  of  any  use  or  not. 
will  be  determined  by  seeing  whether  they  lead  to  any  useful 
consequences. 

Chap.  III. — Of  Laws,  and  the  effects  they  are  capable  of 
producing  on  men's  moral  conduct. 

15.  What  Laws  are,  and  what  is  the  moral  authority  for 
making  them. 

Laws  are  notices  of  a  combination  entered  into  by  certain 
portions  of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  certain 
general  rules 

Hence  Laws  may  in  their  origin  be  either  General  or 
PurtiaL 

General  laws  are  those  which  are  framed   by  the 
governments  of  independent    states,  for  the   general 
observation  of  all  the  members  of  the  state. 
y^ar//a/  Jawd  are  those  which  are  Vovmed  by  %\JlVotvV\- 
J2ate  associations  of  men,  who  enter  inlo  a  covcv\»;iv:X  \o 
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abide  by  certain  rules,  and  to  submit  to  certain  penal- 
ties in  the  event  of  breaking  them. 

Laws  for  regulating  men's  moral  conduct  are  for  the  most 
part  made  and  supported  through  an  opinion  that  their  enforce- 
ment is  conducive  to  the  general  happiness.  And  to  make 
laws  which  are  conducive  to  the  general  happiness,  in  clearly 
within  the  deRnition  given  of  Morality,  or  there  is  moral 
authority  for  the  making  of  them. 

What  is  true  of  General  Laws,  is  applicable  also  to 
Partial. 

By  Laws  are  ordinarily  meant  General  Laws,  when 
the  contrary  is  not  expresse^. 

16.  Laws  can  act  effectually  upon  men's  moral  conduct, 
only  by  means  of  Punishments  and  Rewards. 

For  few  general  rules  can  be  enforced  by  a  mere  com- 
bination to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  before  the  wrong. 

It  is  often,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case, 
nugatory  or  impossible  to  attempt  it. 

And  in  cases  where  complete  restoration  should  be 
effected,  the  rule  would  not  be  powerfully  impressed,  nor 
any  strong  action  created  upon  the  moral  conduct  of 
any  man.  The  offender  has  simply  failed  in  his 
intended  purpose. 

For  example,  if  the  Mosaic  law  had  required  that  he  who 
stole  should  simply  make  restoration,  the  thief  would  make  a 
clear  profit  of  ail  the  cases  he  could  conceal.  But  when  it 
required  the  restoration  to  be  sevenfold,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  thief  should  be  able  to  conceal  six  thefts  for  every  one 
that  was  discovered  ;  which  is  sufficient  to  do  great  damage  to 
the  trade  of  a  thief. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  merely  leaving  a  man  that 
which  is  his  own,  can  produce  no  powerful  effect  towards 
exciting  him  to  certain  actions.  For  in  fact  no  effect  is 
produced  at  all.  To  produce  a  strong  effect,  some  posi- 
tive good  must  be  proposed  to  him,  in  addition  to  what 
he  possessed  before. 

Laws  must  therefore  acl  by  means  of  something  more  power- 
ful than  the  mere  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante,  or  the 
mere  preservation  of  the  status  quo.    They  must  further  \tv^\^iV. 
an  absolute  loss,  or  confer  an  absolute  advantage.    TViaX,  '\"&, 
they  must  act  by  means  o{ Punishments  and  JReioards. 
//.  ///  what  ways  it  would  be  abstractedly  posslYAe  \.o  (iAV^tN* 
ihe  action  of  Laws  to  mens  mursil  conduct. 
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It  would  be  abstractedly  possible  to  assign  Rewards  by 
legislative  enactment 

1.  To  certain  duties  of  Positive  Morality,  or  the  per- 
formance of  certain  meritorious  actions. 

2.  To  certain  duties  of  Negative  Morality,  or  the 
abstinence  from  certain  actions  destructive  of  the 
general  happiness. 

It  would  be  abstractedly  possible  to  assign  Punishments 

1.  To  the  omission  of  certain  dutfes  of  Positive 
Morality,  or  the  absence  of  certain  virtues. 

2.  To  the  breach  of  certain  duties  of  Negative 
Morality,  or  the  conynission  of  certain  crimes. 

18.  The  duties  of  Negative  Morality  cannot  be  practically 
promoted  by  a  system  of  Rewards. 

For  these  duties  amount  in  fact  only  to  an  absence  of  crime. 
And  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reward  all  the  non-criminal. 

19.  The  duties  of  Positive  Morality  cannot  be  practically 
enforced  by  a  system  of  Punishments. 

For  no  society  ever  thought  of  punishing  men  for  the 
absence  of  positive  and  remarkable  virtues, — as  for  not  being 
eminently  charitable,  or  not  being  zealously  devout.  To  punish 
all  the  non-eminent,  is  in  practice  as  impossible  as  to  reward  all 
the  non-criminal. 

20.  Rewards  can  in  practice  only  be  applied  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  meritorious  actions:  and  Punishments  to  the 
depression  of  actual  crimes. 

For  if  from  the  whole  imaginable  number  of  ways, 
be  subtracted  those  which  cannot  be  applied  in  practice, 
there  remain  these. 

Men  appear  to  have  more  frequently  run  into  the  absurdity 
of  endeavouring  to  enforce  virtue  by  punishments,  than  into 
the  other  of  trying  to  depress  crime  by  rewards. 

The  reasons  of  this  appear  to  be 

1.  That  the  experiment  is  much  the  cheapest  of  the 
two. 

2.  That  men  are  more  disposed  to  construe  into 
crime  the  absence  of  virtues  which  they  think  they 
themselves  possess,  than  to  construe  into  merit  the 
absence  of  crimes  to  which  they  themselves  have  proba- 
bly no  temptation. 

The  greater  part  of  religious  persecution  is  reducible  to  the 
alfove  absurdity.     It  has  Dot  been  in  general  preteuded  that 
rZre  persecuted  committed  positive  crimes;   but  t^inc^   ^«e 
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punished  for  being  less  humble,  less  devout,  and  less  orthodox 
than  their  persecutors. 

21.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  applicable  only  to  that 
part  of  Morality  which  relates  to  our  conduct  towards  other 
men. 

For  there  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the  good  sense 
of  modem  legislators  and  the  practice  of  enlightened  nations 
permit  human  laws  to  take  cognizance  of  men's  duties  towards 
a  Supreme  Being  or  towards  themselves;  and  that  is,  when 
the  breach  of  these  duties  or  supposed  duties  is  carried  to  such 
a  point,  as  to  be  a  substantially-existing  cause  of  irritation  and 
pain  to  other  men.  In  many  enlightened  nations  there  are 
the  vestiges  of  laws  made  in  times  of  less  information,  profess- 
ing to  direct  men's  duties  in  these  kinds ;  but  it  is  observable 
that  they  are  virtually  repealed  and  remain  a  dead  letter,  in 
proportion  to  the  extension  of  intelligence  and  knowledge. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  human  laws  were  not  invented 
for  the  protection  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  such  protec- 
tion is  supertiuous ;  nor  for  the  protection  of  men  from  such 
private  evils  as,  being  dependent  on  their  own  conduct,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  invite  or  to  decline ;  but  for  their  protection 
from  such  evils  as  they  are  liable  to  suffer  involuntarily  from 
the  misconduct  of  other  men.  And,  this  being  the  primary 
object  of  human  laws,  it  is  found  by  experience,  not  only  that 
they  are  with  diflBculty  and  very  imperfectly  to  be  adapted  to 
other  objects,  but  that  when  this  is  done,  the  ill  effect  on  the 
general  happiness  created  by  the  introduction  of  an  inquisition 
into  men's  privacy  and  other  causes,  is  greater  than  any  effect 
iu  the  opposite  direction. 

22.  A  system  of  Rewards  is  exceedingly  more  confined  in  its 
application,  than  a  system  of  Punishments. 

For  the  dangers  to  which  men  are  exposed,  from  the  actual 
crimes  of  other  men,  are  incomparably  more  immediate  and 
pressing  than  those  to  which  they  are  liable  from  the  absence 
of  positive  virtues.  A  society  has  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
danger  arising  from  a  single  murderer  or  housebreaker,  than 
from  all  the  deficiency  in  charity  or  in  devotion  which  may 
exist  among  its  members. 

And  as  the  effects  of  crime  are  more  marked  and  distinct, 
so  they  are  also  much  more  capable  of  being  weighed  and 
fitted  with  punishments,  than  meritorious  actions  v^'ith  reYiatd^. 
For  the  history  of  all  natiows  furnishes  an  unhappy  facWVl^  «*xv^ 
variety  of  punishments;  wbere&s  the  only  method  ol  tevi^xd. 
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which  has  been  found  capable  of  extensive  application  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  appears  tp  be  the  very  imperfect  one  of 
pecuniary  donation. 

This  being  the  case,  the  further  consideration  of  legal 
Rewards  will  be  in  great  measure  omitted.  What  is  said  of 
Punishments  will  in  general  be  found  applicable  by  a  simple 
analogy  to  Rewards. 

23.  The  principal  business  of  Laws  is  to  restrain  injuries 
by  Punishment. 

For,  subtracting  the  cases  to  which  Laws  have  been 
shown  to  be  applicable  in  a  very  inferior  degree  or  not 
at  all,  this  is  what  remains. 

It  is  curious  to  discover,  to  how  small  a  portion  out  of  the 
divisions  into  which  Morals  may  be  classed,  Laws  are  substan- 
tially applicable. 

Chap.  IV.    Of  Pupishment. 

24.  The  object  of  Punishment  is  prevention. 

For  Punishment  (so  far  as  possible)  is  always  intended 
to  be  greater  than  the  simple  profit  of  the  crime  (}  16). 
Its  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  affect  the  present  state  of 
things ;  for  that  would  be  done  (where  practicable)  by 
simple  restoration. 

And  it  cannot  have  in  view  the  affecting  of  the  past ; 
for  that  is  unalterable. 

Therefore  it  can  only  have  in  view  the  future ;  or  the 
prevention  of  future  breaches  of  the  rule. 

2.5.  On  whom  Punishment  may  produce  its  effect,  and  how. 

It  may  produce  the  effect 

1 .  In  some  cases,  on  the  present  offender. 

2.  In  all  cases,  on  the  witnesses  of  his  punishment. 
And  it  operates  on  all  by  the  same  means,  namely  by  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  the  unadvisableness  of  breaking  the  general 
rule,  or  a  dread  of  the  overplus  of  suffering  risked  thereby. 

26.  Of  the  circumstances  which  operate  to  increase  the  effi- 
cacy of  Punishment  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
Some  of  these  circumstances  are 

1.  That  the  Punishment  be  as  public  as  possible. — 
For  then  it  operates  in  the  way  of  warning  to  the  great- 
est number. 

2.  That  the  punishment  be  made  to  approach  the 
nearest  possible  to  being  certain  and  immediate. — For 
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if  it  were  absolutely  certain  and  immediate,  scarcely  any 
would  oflFend*. 

3.  That  punishment  be  assigned  to  crimes  according 
to  a  fixed  and  known  scfile. — For  the  want  of  this,  is  a 
species  of  uncertainty. 

27.  That  certainty  and  promptitude  in  Punishment,  are  of 
greater  effect  than  severity. 

For  a  very  small  addition  to  what  will  balance  the 
pleasure  of  the  crime,  would  be  sufficient  if  the  certainty 
and  promptitude  could  be  absolute.  Whereas  the 
greatest  severity  could  not  effect  the  same. 

In  some  countries  the  selling  of  light  bread,  is  said  to  be  pu- 
nished by  roasting  the  baker  in  his  own  oven.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  this  punishment  is  not  certain.  For  a  fine  to 
the  amount  of  twice  the  bread  deficient,  would  be  effectual  if  it 
were  certain  to  follow  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

To  avoid  complication,  in  what  follows.  Punishment  will  be 
supposed  to  be  applied  in  the  best  manner  for  producing  its 
preventive  effect. 

28.  Of  the  measure  of  Punishment. 

The  authority  for  making  Laws  at  all,  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  their  operation  is  to  produce  an  aggregate  and 
final  increase  of  the  general  happiness.  Heuce  those  laws 
may  be  concluded  to  be  best,  which  make  this  final  increase  the 
greatest. 

The  proper  measure  of  punishment  therefore  is,  that 
the  general  happiness  be  finally  promoted  thereby  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree. 

But  all  punishment  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  for  it  consists 
of  suffering. 

Hence  the  proper  measure  of  punishment  is 

That  the  excess  of  the  increase  of  happiness  produced 
by  the  prevention  of  crime,  over  the  misery  produced  by 
the  actual  punishment,  shall  be  a  maximum, 

29.  Of  detennining  the  measure  of  Punishment  for  any  par- 
ticular species  of  offence. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  to  consider 

1.  The  degree  in  which  the  general  happiness  is  di- 
minished, or  likely  to  be,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  species 
of  offence  in  question. 

•  If  C  represents  the  gain  of  a  tbeft,  P  ihe  suffering  from  the  pui\\aYimevit, 
and  the  chance*  of  escape  are  to  the  chances  of   punishment   aa  m  to  n\ 
mQ^nP  represeojB  the  inducement  or  discouragement  to  a    prudent  tYA*<, 
»eeordivgaa  the  Brtt  or  second  quantity  is  neatest.—  Added  in  \840 . 

B  2 
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2.  The  probable  degree  of  prevention  which  will  be 
the  effect  of  assigning  a  particular  measure  of  punish- 
ment. 

3.  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  of  the  aggregate 
happiness  arising  from  the  probable  prevention,  after  de- 
ducting the  misery  arising  from  the  punishment 

Each  of  these  elements  may  vary  in  different  circumstances, 
times,  and  countries ;  and  the  proper  measure  of  punishment 
will  vary  accordingly. 

30.  Circumstances  tending  to  augment  the  injury  to  the 
general  happiness  from  any  particular  species  of  offence. 

These  appear  to  be 

1 .  If  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  actual  sufferer  be  great 
and  serious. 

2.  If,  as  the  means  to  this,  it  be  irremediable,  or  there 
be  no  possibility,  by  any  human  exertion  or  compensa- 
tion, of  restoring  the  sufferer  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

3.  If  the  injury  affect  also  in  a  high  degree  the  friends 
and  connexions  of  the  sufferer. 

4.  If  the  injury  is  capable  of  being  directly  or  indi- 
rectly extended  to  great  numbers. 

There  are  perhaps  only  two  crimes,  in  which  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  combined  in  a  super-eminent  degree,— murder 
and  violation.  These  two  crimes  therefore  appear  to  constitute 
a  class  by  themselves. 

31.  That  it  is  advisable  to  lean  to  the  side  of  lenity,  in  as- 
signing the  measure  of  Punishment. 

For  the  misery  produced  by  the  actual  punishment,  is 
always  a  very  certain  affair,  and  liable  to  no  obscurity. 

But  the  increase  of  happiness  which  will  be  produced 
in  consequence  of  assigning  the  punishment,  is  not 
equally  free  from  uncertainty.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  great  probability  of  mistakes. 

It  is  therefore  wisdom  to  lean  towards  keeping  down 
the  certain  evil. 

Chap.  V.  Of  other  meanings  of  the  words  Laws  and  Law  ; 
with  some  connected  terms. 

32.  Laws  (J  15)  may  be  divided  into 

1.  Such  as  are  intended  to  influence  men's  moral 
conduct.  Which  may  be  called  laws  of  moral  inten- 
tion. 

2.  Such  as  direct  matters  neither  morally  good  nor 
the  contrary,  except  as  they  happen  to  be  temporarily 
expedient    As  laws  regulating  taxation,  highways,  and 

the  like.     Which  may  be  called  poKfical  \av*. 
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33.  Zotr,  is  used  to  signify  laws  in  the  aggregate. 

Law  therefore  may  be  divided  into    - 

1.  Actual  law ;  which  is  the  collection  of  laws  actually 
in  force  at  any  given  place  and  time. 

^  2.  Abstract  law ;  which  is  law  as  it  ought  to  he,  or  the 
system  to  which  the  actual  law  ought  to  he  made  to 
approach,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Science  of 
Law  to  discover. 
When  lawyers  call  law  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  is  pre- 
sumable they  mean  the  Abstract  law ;  for  the  other  is  some- 
times the  perfection  of  unreason. 

34.  Actual  law  ma^  be  divided  into 

1.  Written  or  Statute  law.  Which  is  in  force  by 
virtue  of  the  written  declaration  of  some  public  authority, 
of  acknowledged  power  to  make  laws. 

2.  Unwritten  or  Common  law.  Which  is  maintained 
by  common  consent  and  custom,  without  being  formally 
enacted  in  the  shape  of  statutes. 

Common  or  unwritten  law  rests  upon  experience,  precedent, 
and  above  all  upon  an  approach  to  the  system  of  law  as  it  ought 
to  be,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Science  of  Law  to  discover. 
For  without  such  an  approach,  it  is  under  general  circum- 
stances impossible  that  a  law  which  is  not  written  in  the  form 
of  statutes,  should  assume  or  preserve  a  consistent  shape ;  the 
only  way  to  prevent  continual  fluctuation,  being  to  approach  to 
something  which  is  abstractedly  perfect,  and  therefore  perma- 
nent. Hence  great  deviations  from  the  abstract  rules  of  justice 
are  more  frequently  found  in  Statute  law  than  in  Common  law. 
The  Common  law  is  liable  to  perpetual  corrections  and  re- 
touchings, which  take  place  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to 
hinder  it ;  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  what  does 
not  accord  with  the  good  sense  of  mankind  in  different  ages. 
But  Statute  law  depends  only  on  the  good  sense  of  those  who 
made  it ;  and  if  it  be  erroneously  made  once,  may  continue  for 
ages  without  repeal*. 

*  If  any  will  caU  this  too  favourable  a  description  of  Unwritten  Lave.    But 
there  is  probably  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Since  nb  statute  can  provide  for  all  future  doubts  and  shades  of  distinction, 
it  appears  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  an  under-growth  of  what  may  be 
called  unwritten  law,  dependent  to  wit  on  reference  to  the  past  arguments  and 
decisions  of  courts,  under  any  system  of  codification  that  the  world  s^ouVdV^e 
able  to  contain. 

And  if  the  judges  (as  the/  undeniably  do)  attempt  to  make  a  wYv\p  oi  X.Yve 

common  law  for  purposes  not  iu  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  atalvite  \av», 

the  fualt  la  ia  the  makera  of  statutea,  for  not  pulling  up  thejiidKes  w\tVv  a  atat.>3iX.e, 

Mttd  toBbarplyms  t^bould  take  from  them  all  stomach  for  reoeatVna  the  provoca- 

t/aa.    A  Jadge  would  have  been  burning  bU  hereticji  at  this  hoSr  bv  commou 
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35.  Right y  what  it  is. 

Right,  is  the  relation  in  which  such  things  stand  to  a  man, 
as  he  cannot  be  forcibly  deprived  of  without  a  diminution  of  the 
aggregate  happiness.  And  a  right,  is  used  to  express  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  right. 

Wrong,  is  the  violation  of  right.  And  a  wrong  is  used  to 
express  a  particular  instance  of  violation. 

There  may  therefore  be  protected  rights,  and  unpro- 
tected rights,  and  assailed  rights.  There  may  be  rights 
which  human  laws  are  endeavouring  to  secure ;  and  there 
may  be  rights  to  which  human  laws,  as  they  exist  in  any 
particular  place  and  time,  are  indififerent ;   and  there 
may  be  rights  which  human  laws  are  endeavouring  with 
all  their  might  to  take  away.    There  may  be  enjcyyed 
rights,  and  rights  which  men  never  enjoyed,  and  rights 
which  they  7iever  will  enjoy  ;  for  there  is  no  more  abso- 
lute reason  why  any  set  of  men  should  succeed. in  put- 
ting down  all  that  keeps  them  from  their  rights,  than 
why  they  should  succeed  in  putting  down  all  small-pox. 
But  one  set  of  these  are  not  on  that  account  less  rights 
than  another. 
The  fraud  propagated  by  lawyers  is,  that  rights  are  only 
such  things  as  they  set  themselves  to  defend.    Whereas  the 
great  objection  to  bad  laws  and  lawyers  is,  that  they  leave 
rights  undefended,  and  open  the  door  to  wrongs. 

The  men  therefore  who  have  spoken  of  "  unalienable  rights" 
and  "imperscriptible  rights,"  did  not  talk  nonsense  as  some  of 
the  lawyers  would  have  it ;  for  they  were  under  no  obUgation 
to  use  the  words  only  in  the  lawyerly  sense.  They  spoke  for 
mankind,  and  not  for  lawyers*. 

36.  Law  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  cases 
concerned. 

As  for  instance  into  the  following 

1.  That  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 

law,  if  23  Car. 2.  c.9.  had  not  preveuted.    And  if  he  had,  the  fault  wonld  not 
have  been  in  the  judge,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  statute. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  common  law  may  be  a  useful  and  perhaps  una- 
voidable accessory  to  statute  law ;  but  that  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  idea  of 
something  peculiarly  awful  and  venerable  about  the  common  law,  is  only  endea- 
vouring to  withdraw  the  law  as  a  whole,  from  the  effects  of  the  reforming  hand 
ott\TM.— Added  in  1840. 

•  Unalienable  T\g^\.9t  are  such  as  a  man  could  not  rid  himself  of  if  he  were  to 
try.  Thus  if  he  were  to  try  to  make  a  slave  of  himself,  either  alone  or  with  the 
company  of  others,  it  would  not  the  less  be  true,  that  it  was  for  the  advancement 
of  the  aggregate  happiness*  that  neither  he  nor  those  others  should  be  slaves. 

/mperscrfpM'&/e rights,  are  such  as  are  neither  made  by  registration  {perscriptio), 
noT  unmade  by  the  want  of  it.    There  is  no  wonder  law^eta  do  not  like  the 
aentJon  of  impencriptlble  rights ;  It  is  a  simple  abrogat\on  of  lY\e\T  iTade. 
Oar  predecessors,  however,  were  not  fools,  when  they  talked  ot  %ucYx\\i\v4^. 
■^or  tr/JJ  tJie  coming gentration  (hiak  them  so. — Aiiied.  tnl840. 
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in  a  single  state  or  country;  which  may  be  called 
Territorial  law.  And  this  again  may  be  divided  into 
criminal  and  civil, 

2.  That  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  independent 
civil  societies  towards  one  another.  Which  is  Inter- 
national law. 

3.  From  the  collection  of  men  into  independent  civil  soci- 
eties or  nations,  there  arises  the  necessity  for  the  mili- 
tary state,  and  for  an  additional  description  of  law  for  the 
regulation  of  military  bodies.   Which  is  Military  law. 

In  all  these,  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  happiness  which 
is  in  the  world,  or  the  prevention  of  its  diminution,  is  the  object 
in  view. 

Memoranda  for  future  comparison  with  the  rule. 
Toleration  War  Smuggling 

<  Obedience  Suicide  Constitution 

Resistance  Polygamy        Conscience. 


1814. 
(Fragmeyit  on  a  Constitution,) 

By  which  it  was  stipulated  that  in  every  place  where  a  three- 


fold majority  of  class-leaders,  stewards,  and  trustees,  desired  it,  the 
people  should  have  preaching  in  church  hours,  and  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  administered  to  them.' — Adamses 
Fiew  of  Religions.     Art.  Methodist. 

An  instance  of  the  application  of  a  threefold  majority.  Ap- 
plicable to  a  Civil  Constitution. 

On  what  does  this  system  rest  in  the  instance  taken  ?  On 
the  conviction  of  the  society  at  large  or  the  majority  of  its 
members,  that  the  utility  of  a  certain  rule  is  so  well  established 
by  general  experience,  that  it  is  only  when  the  expediency  of 
departing  from  it  is  proved  by  the  consent  of  a  threefold 
majority  of  certain  parties  in  trust,  that  the  rule  can  be  safely 
sacrificed  to  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  And  thus  the 
system  of  a  threefold  majority  of  representatives,  does  itself 
depend  on  the  previous  will  and  conviction  of  the  absolute 
majority  of  the  represented. 

By  analogy,  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  Habeas  Corpus,  it  would 
be  practicable  for  a  free  country  to  declare  by  a  solemn  act,  that 
so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  pYo\"\?AOXV^ 
and  of  the  danger  resulting  from  the  sacrifice  of  s\ic\i  axv  vtv- 
stitution  to  temporary  feeling  and  over-rated  perWa  ol'  \\ie 
moment,  that  it  held  it  reasonable  that  no  infrin«emeT\t  s\vciu\^ 
he  made  on  the  institution,  till  circum stances  \iere  avxcYi  «&  V 
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induce  three-fourths  of  the  active  component  parts  of  the  go- 
vernment to  coincide  in  demanding  its  suspension.  Nor  is 
this  the  unreasonable  thing  which  some  have  represented.  For 
it  is  not  as  has  been  urged,  a  demanding  of  the  supreme  ex- 
isting power  of  a  state  to  submit  its  will  to  that  of  some 
imaginary  or  non-existing  power.  The  persons  who  are  to 
compose  the  three-fold  majority,  are  not  the  supreme  existing 
power ;  they  are  only  the  delegates  or  organs  of  the  supreme 
existing  power.  The  supreme  existing  power  is  in  the  society 
at  large.  And  though  it  is  not  only  unadvisable  but  imprac- 
ticable, that  the  society  should  from  time  to  time  assume  the 
direct  determination  of  particular  questions  otherwise  than  by 
its  appointed  organs ;  it  does  not  seem  either  impracticable  or 
unadvisable,  that  the  society  at  large  should  once  for  all  secure 
itself  against  the  unnecessary  violation  of  certain  leading  prin- 
ciples, by  demanding  that  these  principles  shall  not  be  violated 
except  when  three-fourths  of  its  organs  or  delegates  will  come 
forward  and  say  they  agree  in  believing  the  necessity. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  any  society  can  be  so  closely  united 
with  the  delegates  (whatever  their  title)  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  affairs  is  entrusted,  as  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  delegates  shall  necessarily  be  the  will  of  the  society. 
Also  ail  forms  of  government  (even  the  most  popular)  have 
from  the  very  nature  of  man  an  inherent  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  distinction  of  interests  between  the  delegates 
and  the  society  which  sends  them.  The  delegates  are  always 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  thei/  possess  the  fee  simple  of  the 
government,  and  to  forget  that  they  are  only  put  in  trust. 

Hence  every  free  society  has  a  right  to  make  provision 
against  the  effects  of  this  distinction  of  interest.  It  is  not 
bound  to  say,  "  We  are  ready  to  give  up  our  securities  when- 
ever a  majority  of  our  delegates  think  we  ought."  But  since 
it  is  necessary  to  have  delegates  or  representatives  of  some 
kind  (for  no  extensive  people  can  govern  in  their  proper 
persons)  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  society  should  not 
begin  by  making  a  composition  with  its  delegates,  and  saying, 
**  However  great  our  confidence  in  you,  we  do  not  mean  to 
submit  everything  to  you.  There  are  certain  reserved  prin- 
ciples closely  concerning  our  particular  well-being,  which  we 
will  not  have  broken  in  upon,  even  though  a  majority  of  you 
our  delegates  should  agree  in  recommending  it.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  we  are  to  be  the  main  feelers  of  the  consequences, 
and  not  you ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  possible,  that  you  may 
/^sre  a  )es3  Yively  feeling  of  their  importance  than  ourselves. 

^ut,  /or  convenience,  we  will  make  this  compos\l\ou  V\lYi  >jo\x. 

"'^eoevef  tbree-fourths  of  your  number  "will  agree  to  cwaft 
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forward  and  tell  us  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  suspension  of 
our  reserved  principles,  we  will  admit  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

And  it  is  notorious  that  the  principles  proposed  to  be  thus 
reserved,  will  be  only  such  as  the  society  considers  to  be  indis- 
pensable, or  nearly  so,  to  its  existence  at  all.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  conviction  that  the  necessity  of  suspendin^j^  them  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  requiring  the  extreme  of  proof,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding.  But  as  the  necessity  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  impossible,  the  society  desires  to  provide  a  legal 
outlet  for  meeting  the  occurrence.     » 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  force  which  is  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  rule  as  soon  as  a  numerical  majority  of  the  ad- 
ministrators can  agree  to  demand  it ;  the  answer  is,  the  force 
of  the  society  which  delegates.  The  mistake  is  always  in  sup- 
posing that  the  delegates  or  visible  holders  of  the  power  of  the 
state,  are  the  real  holders;  whereas  they  only  possess  it  by 
delegation,  and  there  is  the  state  itself  behind.  The  reason 
why,  in  ordinary  and  unreserved  cases,  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  representatives  is  binding,  is  only  because  the  society  which 
is  behind  has  agreed  it  should  be  so.  And  the  same  agree- 
ment of  society  might  support  the  necessity  for  a  three-fold 
majority  in  the  cases  provided  for." 

Not  but  that  an  increased  watchfulness  and  preparation 
mi^ht  be  called  for,  of  the  same  kind  but  in  increased  degree, 
with  what  assure  the  society  of  the  execution  of  any  other  com- 
pact with  its  administrators.  The  avowed  reason  why  any 
sovereign  does  not  ride  down  the  public  liberties  with  his 
horse-guards,  is  because  he  knows  there  is  a  power  and  a  will 
in  the  society  which  would  ultimately  get  the  better  of  him. 
And  an  increased  preparation  might  be  wanted  here.  But  if 
a  society  is  to  have  an  advantage,  it  must  make  exertions  for 
it.  The  society  has  the  option,  of  making  such  exertions  as 
shall  secure  the  good,  or  going  without. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  same  principle  is  seen  in 
ordinary  practice.   The  House  of  Commons  excludes  strangers 
on  the  motion  of  a  single  member ;  even  though  all  the  other 
members  desired  the  contrary.    The  explanation  of  which  is, 
that  it  has  been  previously  recognised  by  the  act  of  the  majo- 
rity, that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  follow  this  rule.    It  is  not 
one  member  that  controls  the  House,  but  the  majority  th«X 
made  the  rule.    In  the  ballot  for  clubs,  ten  or  %ome  ol\\c^x 
number  of  black  halls  exclude.    Why  should  ten  VAblcVl  \i«\\s 
exclude,  against  a  bunded  opposite  ?     Because  tVie  xaa^oxvx^ 
oftAe  society  have  previously  determined  that  \t  vfas  e-Jt^^- 
dient.    A  Court-martial  can  only  condemn  to  dealYi  \i^  ^^ 
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voices  of  two-thirds  of  its  members.  Why  not  a  numerical  ma- 
jority stand  up  and  demand  to  have  their  way  ?  Because  they 
know  it  is  not  given  to  them,  and  there  is  a  power  beyond. 

The  reasonable  means  for  "promoting  the  security  of  a  "  Con- 
stitution "  or  system  of  reserved  laws  of  this  kind  would  be 

1.  That  the  construction  of  the  government  itself  should  in- 
clude as  much  of  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  society  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  nearer  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  admi- 
nistrators can  be  brought  to  those  of  the  society  at  large  on 
general  questions,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  an  attempt 
to  violate  the  reserved  rules. 

2.  That  the  reserved  rules  themselves  be  as  few  and  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  such  only  whose  utility  and 
practicability  has  been  proved  by  the  long  experience  of  our 
own  or  other  nations.  And  since  what  is  practicable  can  only 
be  known  by  practice,  it  would  be  wise  in  a  nation  desiring  to 
give  itself  a  free  constitution,  to  institute  the  practice  first,  and 
confirm  it  by  declaration  afterwards. 

3.  That  the  reserved  rules  be  all  negative,  or  confined  to 
preventing  the  breach  of  some  pre-existing  rule.  For  there 
would  be  an  evident  absurdity  (though  it  is  not  without  exam- 
ples) in  making  both  sides  of  a  question  depend  on  the  agree- 
ment of  more  than  a  majority ;  because  it  may  happen  to  be 
decided  neither  way.  Such  an  arrangement,  would  be  only  a 
provision  for  having  nothing  done  where  most  was  wanted. 

4.  That  the  consequences  of  the  violent  or  fraudulent  breach 
of  such  a  Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  admini- 
strators, should  be  distinctly  recognized  and  set  before  them. 
Of  which  the  very  mildest  form  should  be,  that  the  society 
should  ipso  facto  be  called  upon  to  appoint  new  trustees.  And 
this  is  in  fact  what  has  been  done  before,  and  may  be  done  again. 
And  the  more  society  familiarizes  itself  with  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  its  being  in  actual  demand. 

1815. 

An  independent  political  society^  is  an  association  of  men 
acting  together  and  regulating  their  own  concerns,  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  internal  regulation. 

Political  power,  is  the  admitted  right  of  being  a  party  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  done  or  ordained  by  the  united  force  of 
such  a  society. 

Political  power  is  the  rightful  property  of  every  member  of 
the  society.  For  he  contributes  to  the  united  force  ;  and  like 
contributors  in  other  cases,  he  has  a  right  to  some  share  in  the 
direction.     ' 
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But  in  all  large  political  societies,  it  is  found  necessary  that 
the  actual  direction  shall  be  delegated  to  a  number  smaller 
than  the  whole  society. 

Nevertheless  the  assent  or  delegation  of  the  society,  is  and 
always  continues  to  be,  the  source  of  all  just  political  power. 

A  Government^  is  the  person  or  persons  possessing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  society  for  the  time  being. 

A  rightful  Government,  is  one  which  directs  the  force  of  the 
society,  by  the  actual  or  implied  assent  of  its  members  or  the 
majority  of  them. 

A  Tyranny  01  government  without  right,  is  one  which  exists 
against  the  consent  of  the  society  or  its  majority ;  whether 
this  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  foreign  force,  or  by  the 
violent  action  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  society  who 
hold  the  others  in  undue  subjection. 

Whether  a  government  is  rightful  or  not,  does  not  depend 
upon  its  form.  For  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual  may 
be  a  rightful  government,  if  the  society  is  in  such  a  state  that 
its  will  is  that  one  should  be  despotic.  And  a  t}'ranny  may  be 
administered  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  if  it  be  supported 
by  foreign  or  undue  domestic  violence. 

A  government  may  be  mixed  or  unmixed;  that  is,  it  may 
consist  of  one  class  of  governors,  or  of  a  union  of  several  classes. 
And  this  without  connexion  with  its  being  rightful  or  not. 
Though  when  the  powers  of  the  several  classes  are  not  collu- 
sive, the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  mixed  government  being 
rightful ;  because  if  it  were  not,  the  probability  is  that  some 
portion  would  take  against  the  tyranny. 

A  government  may  be  either  limited  or  unlimited  ;  and  this 
without  reference  to  its  form. 

An  Unlimited  government,  is  where  the  society  has  surren- 
dered the  entire  power  of  direction  and  regulation,  absolutely 
and  without  limitation,  to  some  person  or  persons  holding  au- 
thority either  with  its  consent  or  without. 

A  Limited  government,  is  where  the  society  has  not  com- 
mitted this  entire  power  to  anybody  ;  but  has  committed  only 
the  power  of  deciding  on  the  every- day  operations  of  govern- 
ment, reserving  the  maintenance  of  certain  declared  rules  or 
principles,  the  power  of  infringing  which,  it  has  not  entrusted 
to  any,  or  only  under  conditions  of  its  own  appointing. 

A  limited  government  is  often  confounded  with  a  6a^anced 

'government,  or  one  depending  on  the  combination  o?  d\Sei«ivX 

piarts.     But  they  are  not  identical ;   though  it  may  \>e  livx^ 

that  the  fact  of  a  government  being  formed  by  a  coiiib\tia\.\aa 

of  different  parts,  is  favourable  for  its  being  also  limited.  TaV^^ 
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for  example  the  British  government ;  which  is  well  known  to 
be  founded  on  the  balance  (not  meaning  equilibrium,  but  mu- 
tual action,  and  operation  of  the  side  that  overweighs)  of  three 
parts.  Is  it,  then,  limited  or  unlimited  ?  It  is  limited  in  talk  ; 
but  very  little  in  fact.  When  men  talk  of  "  the  constitution/' 
as  they  do  when  it  is  their  interest,  they  mean,  if  they  mean 
anything,  to  intimate  that  there  are  certain  points  or  ques- 
tions, on  which  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  united,  are  bound 
by  some  rule,  which  implies  a  superior.  And  this  superior 
can  be  nothing  but  the  nation ;  which,  as  history  shows,  has 
set  them  all  to  rights  with  a  high  hand  in  turns  when  certain 
rules  were  infringed,  and  would  possibly  do  the  like  again.  The 
reference  is  indistinct  and  mystical;  and  great  pains  are 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  less  so.  But  there  is  enough  to 
show,  that  the  fact  of  its  being  a  government  of  balance,  is  not 
identical  with  its  being  limited.  It  might  be  more  or  less 
limited,  without  being  more  or  less  balanced. 

There  is  a  reason  for  constitutional  reservations,  totally  dis- 
tinct  from  the  supposition  of  any  ill  design  on  the  part  of  actual 
administrators.  And  that  is,  the  unreasonable  effect  which 
present  dangers  and  difficulties  produce  upon  the  actually  con- 
cerned. Because  scarcely  any  man  ever  killed  himself  without 
its  being  proveable  afterwards  that  he  had  better  not,  it  is 
reasonable  to  make  what  might  be  called  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  suicide.  And  if  no  nation  ever  suspended,  for 
instance,  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus,  without  its  being  prove- 
able afterwards  that  this  was  just  the  time  when  the  security 
was  most  wanted,  it  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  make  a 
constitutional  provision  against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  Little  men, — and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
cannot  be  all  great  ones, — are  not  to  be  trusted  in  times  of  terror 
with  the  safety  of  their  neighbours'  persons.  And  if  their 
neighbours  cannot  secure  themselves  on  all  points,  it  is  no  rea- 
son they  should  not  where  they  can. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  administrators  of  the  govern- 
ment must  always  possess  a  plenary  power  for  the  time  being, 
because  a  government  in  one  age  has  no  right  to  legislate  for 
a  government  in  another,  or  to  make  laws  which  like  those  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians  (a  rude  attempt,  by  the  way,  in  all 
probability,  at  something  like  constitutional  stability)  shall  not 
be  altered.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  here,  consisting  in  assuming 
the  government  to  be  the  owners  of  power,  whereas  they  are 
only  the  trustees.  It  is  not  a  government  in  one  age  legis- 
lating  for  d  government  in  another ;  but  it  is  the  society  at 
/ar£v  which  coatiaues  to  be  of  the  same  o^Vmon  *m  QTift  «j^^ 
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that  it  was  in  another.  A  Constitution  is  a  reserved  right, 
which  was  never  transferred  with  the  rest  of  the  estate ;  and 
the  present  holder  is  hound  by  it,  not  by  virtue  of  anything 
that  was  done  or  not  done  by  his  predecessor,  but  because  the 
original  owner  has  never  thought  fit  to  part  with  it  to  either. 

If  it  be  objected  that  most  constitutional  rights  are  dated 
from  the  positive  act  of  some  government, — as  in  England 
reference  is  made  to  Magna  Charta,  which  was  an  act  agreed 
upon  by  the  King  and  his  Barons,  and  therefore,  it  may  be 
urged,  might  be  annulled  by  another  King  and  his  Barons  if 
they  were  the  government  for  the  time  being ; — the  answer  is, 
that  the  constitutional  authority  of  Magna  Charta  is  derived, 
not  from  its  having  been  agreed  upon  ]i)y  the  King  and  his 
Barons  in  their  character  of  a  government,  but  from  something 
almost  directly  contrary,  namely  its  having  been  a  composition 
between  the  King  and  his  Barons  when  they  were  in  arms 
against  each  other,  and  when  the  society  at  large  and  its 
interests  were  for  the  time  connected  with  the  Barons,  and  as 
such  might  be  considered  as  entering  into  the  composition  with 
the  regal  power.  The  force  of  which  composition  has  been 
extended,  to  our  times,  by  the  continual  and  notorious  assent 
of  all  the  members  of  the  society  as  they  arrived  at  years  of 
understanding. 

GENERAL  TREATY  in  1820,  with  the  Arab  Tribes  of 

THE  Persian  Gulph. 

In  consequence  of  complaints  of  piratical  acts  committed  against 
the  vessels  of  Indian  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Sir  William  Grant  Keir 
was  sent  from  Bombay  in  the  latter  part  of  1819,  to  attack  the 
holds  of  the  maritime  Arabs  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulph.  Ras  al  Khymu,  their  strongest  place,  after  being 
attacked  for  some  days  by  land  and  sea,  was  evacuated  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  surrender  of  one  or  two  places  of  inferior 
strength,  put  an  end  to  resistance ;  and  the  following  is  the 
Greneral  Treaty  to  which  the  Tribes  were  invited  to  agree. 

It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  public  act  in  which  the 
Slave-Trade  was  written  down  Piracy ;.  the  American  act  to  a 
similar  effect  having  been  in  the  May  following,  though  known 
first  in  Europe,  And  as  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of  a 
humane  and  moderate  policy,  it  is  believed  that  the  good  ef^ec\& 
of  this  pacification  continue  to  the  present  hour. 

The  author  of  the  present  Work  was  the  active  uegoXVaXot  oi 
the  Treaty;  and  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  incTea&ixva  XVie 
publicitjr  of  its  contents. 


\ 
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In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful  the  Compassionate. 


Praise  be  to  God  who  hath  ordained  peace  to  be  a  blessing 
to  his  creatures.  There  is  established  a  lasting  peace  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Arab  Tribes  who  are  parties 
to  this  contract,  on  the  following  conditions. 


Article  I. — ^There  shall  be  a  cessation  of  plunder  and 
piracy*,  by  land  and  sea,  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  who  are  par- 
ties to  this  contract,  for  ever. 


Art.  II. — If  any  individual  of  the  people  of  the  Arabs  con- 
tracting, shall  attack  any  that  pass  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  nation 
whatsoever,  in  the  way  of  plunder  and  piracy,  and  not  ot 
acknowledged  war,  he  shall  be  accounted  an  enemy  of  all 
mankind,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  forfeited  both  life  and 
goods;  and  acknowledged  war  is  that  which  is  proclaimed, 
avowed,  and  ordered  by  government  against  government ;  and 
the  killing  of  men  and  taking  of  goods  without  proclamation, 
avowal,  and  the  order  of  the  government,  is  plunder  and  piracy. 


Art.  III. — The  friendly  Arabs  shall  carry  by  land  and  sea 

a  red  flag,  with  or  without  letters  in  it  at  q 

their  option,  and  this  shall  be  in  a  border  11   il[gm  1 

of  white,  the  breadth  of  the  white  in  the  ™™  \ 

border  being  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  11 

red ;  and  this  shall  be  the  flag  of  the  friendly  Arabs;  and  they 
shall  use  it  and  no  other. 


*  It  may  be  interesUng  to  some  to  be  told,  that  the  \rord  in  the  Arabic  for 
piracy,  or  more  strictly  piracies,  gh&r&t,  is  from  the  same  root  as  M ungo  Park's 

,^M^'  C^^^^**  P'  ^^)f  vbJch  may  be  ossamed  to  be  X  jJo  tegMra.— Aided  in 
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^1  jlc  ^  jls"   f^  ^'  J^  ^Sl\  ^  ^-l 


^]j  ^j*,U!l  JiJ  ^jl^  £.t>  ^1  Xijt>  ^  i);;  Jy^lo  ^;lxo 
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Art.  IV. — The  friendly  Tribes  shall  all  of  them  continue  in 
their  former  relations  one  with  another;  with  the  exception  that 
they  shall  be  at  peace  with  the  British  Government  and  shall 
not  fight  with  each  other.  And  the  flag  shall  be  a  symbol  of 
this  only,  and  of  nothing  further ;  and  no  alteration  is  made  in 
their  relations  one  with  another,  except  as  above. 


Art.  V. — The  Vessels  of  the  friendly  Arabs  shall  all  of  them 
have  in  their  possession  a  paper  (Register)  signed  with  the 
signature  of  their  Chief,  in  which  shall  be  the  name  of  the 
Vessel,  its  length,  its  breadth,  and  how  many  karahs  it  holds ; 
and  they  shall  also  have  in  their  possession  another  writing 
( Port  Clearance)  signed  with  the  signature  of  their  chief,  in 
which  shall  be  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the 
Nachodah  (captain),  the  number  of  men,  the  number  of  arms, 
from  whence  sailed,  at  what  time,  and  to  what  port  bound,  nnd 
if  a  British  or  other  vessel  meets  them,  they  shall  produce 
their  Register  and  the  CleaVance. 


Art.  VI.~The  friendly  Arabs,  if  they  chuse,  shall  send  an 
Envoy  to  the  British  Residency  at  Bushire,  with  the  necessary 
accompaniments,  and  he  shall  remain  there  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business ;  and  the  British  Government,  if  it  chuses, 
shall  send  an  Envoy  also  to  them  in  like  manner,  and  the 
Envoy  shall  add  his  signature  to  the  signature  of  the  Chief  in 
the  paper  (Register)  of  their  Vessels,  the  signature  of  the 
Envoy  to  be  renewed  every  year.  Also  all  such  Envoys  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  their  own  party. 
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Art.  VII.r-If  any  Tribe  or  others  shall  not  desist  ftrnn 
plunder  and  piracy,  the  friendly  Arabs  shall  acjfc  against  them 
according  to  their  ability  and  circumstanees ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  this  purpose  shall  take  place  between  the  friendly 
Arabs  and  the  British,  at  the  time  when  suofa  plunder  and 
piracy  shall  occur. 


Art.  VIII. — ^The  putting  men  to  death  after  they  have  given 
up  their  arms,  is  an  act  of  piracy,  and  not  of  acknowledged 
war.  And  if  any  Tribe  shall  put  to  death  any  persons,  whether 
Mohammedans  or  others,  after  they  have  given  up  their  arm«, 
such  Tribe  shall  be  held  to  have  broken  the  peace,  and  the 
friendly  Arabs  shall  act  against  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
British,  and,  God  willing,  the  war  against  them  shall  not  cease, 
until  the  surrender  of  those  who  performed  the  act,  and  of 
those  who  ordered  it. 


Art.  IX. — ^The  carrying-off  of  Slaves,  men,  women,  or 
children,  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  the  trans- 
porting them  in  Vessels,  is  plunder  and  piracy,  and  none  of  the 
friendly  Arabs  shall  do  this. 


Art.  X. — ^The  Vessels  of  the  friendly  Arabs  bearing  their 
flag  above  described,  shall  enter  into  all  the  British  ports,  and 
into  the  allies  of  the  British  so  &r  as  they  shall  be  able  to  effect 
it,  and  they  shall  buy  and  sell  therein ;  and  if  any  should 
attack  them,  the  British  Government  shall  take  notice  of  it. 
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Art.  XL — These  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  common  to 
all  Tribes  and  persons,  who-  shall  hereafter  adhere  thereto,  ih 
the  same  manner  as  to  those  who  adhere  to  them  at  the  time 
present.    End  of  the  Articles. 


Issued  at  R&s  al  Khyma,  in  triplicate,  at  mid -day  on  Satur- 
day the  twenty-second  of  the  month  of  Rebi  al  Awwal  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejra  1235  (8th  of  January,  1820),  and  signed  by 
the  contracting  parties  at  the  places  and  times  under  written. 


Signed  at  Rds  al  Khyma,  at  the  time  of  issue,  by 


I^«  S.  JV.  Grant  Keir 

Major  General 


Li.  S.  Hasas  BEir  Rahma 

Sheikh  of  Rats  al  Khyma 
and  Maharah. 


Sheikh  of 
Jeztrat  al  Hamrfi. 
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And  signed  af  subsequent  periods  by 


Sbeikb  of  Shargab, 
Uvmdn,  anf/ 
XJmm'alGywyn. 


Sultan  bbn  SuGoun 


Sbeikb  of  Dubey* 
a  minor ;  and 
witbbimAbmed 
ben  Fnteis. 


Mohammed  bbn  Haba  bbn  Zaal 


Sbeikb    of    Abou 
Dhaby. 


Sk 


AKBBOVT  BBN 


Dbya 


YAB  AL  FuLAHT 


Sbeikb  of  Db&yab. 


Hasan  b^n  Ali 


Sbeikbs  of  Babrein. 


SoLBYMAN  BBN  AsMBb  Ond 

Abo  Allah  bbn  Ahmed.  - 


Tbe  following  extract  from  a  communication  to  tbe  Imim 
of  Maskat  on  forwarding  some  recovered  prisoners,  will  sbow 
tbe  tone  in  wbicb  tbe  question  of  Slavery  was  bandied  in  tbe 
Persian  Gulpb.  Anotber  extract  to  a  similar  purport  is  firom 
a  communication  to  tbe  Sbeikbs  of  Babrein,  wbo  were  treated 
wiUi  great  moderation,  and  in  fact  kindness,  on  tbe  occasion  in 
question.  Tbe  Babreinees  were  a  ricb  and  unwarlike  race,  great 
inUEckera,  in  the  proceeds  of  piracy  and  slaves  amon^  q^Vlvc 
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things ;  and  they  would  have  been  trampled  out  of  existenoe  by 
their  own  Ishmaelitish  kindred,  if  the  British  authorities,  acting 
under  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  supporting  a  people 
who  had  considerable  capabilities  fat  the  pursuits  of  honest 
oommerce,  had  not  in  some  sort  taken  them  by  the  hand. 

The  Arabs  must  haye  thought  the  days  of  militate  a?^^^^ 
f^bhi  come  back.    But  there  ia  nothing  like  spealdas  Vi  ev«r)i> 
boajr  ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^Afl^  will  be  undentooi 
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Extract.  (After  the  titles  of  the  Imdm,  ^c.)  We*  have  be- 
fore addressed  a  letter  to  Your  Highness  on  the  29th  of  Rebi  al 
Awwal  (15  Jan.  1820)  which  we  hope  may  have  arrived  safely. 
In  it  were  five  copies  of  Treaties  of  Peace  concluded  with  the 
friendly  Arabs,  the  result  of  which  it  is  trusted  will  be  good. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  fruits  has  been  the  liberation  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  subjects  of  Your  Highness  who  were  prisoners ;  and 
thev  will  arrive  for  Your  Highness's  service  accordingly.  But 
sucn  of  them  as  were  slaves  will  return  or  not  return,  at  their 
choice;  it  not  being  the  custom  of  a  British  authority  to  deliver 
over  slaves  unlei^s  at  their  own  request.  For  it  is  in  our  reli- 
gion and  creed,  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  men  that 
are  on  the  earth.  And  there  are  no  slaves  in  our  own  country, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  our  laws  to  carry  them  by  sea ;  in  our 
country  every  man  is  free,  and  that  is  the  root  of  our  strength 
aud  of-pur  power  Which  God  has  favoured  us  withal,  and  if  we 
were  to  do  anything  contrary  thereto,  we  are  afraid  He  would 
make  us  descend  from  our  present  estate. —J^om  a  letter 
written  at  Shargah,  on  the22nd  of  Rebi  a*  Thdny,  1235.  (7  Feb. 
1820.) 


Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Sheikhs  of  Bahrein. — And  on 
the  subject  of  slaves,  [which  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Treaty 
proposed  to  them  to  transport  by  sea,]  it  is  the  religion  and 
creed  of  the  British  that  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  transporting 
them  in  vessels,  is  not  lawful;  and  it  is  out  of  the  possibility  of 
things,  for  the  British  to  make  peace  with  anybody  but  on  this  con- 
dition. iR€tsalKhyma,26thRebi  a'  Thdny,  1235.  1 1  Feb,  1 820.> 

■t  In  Arabic  fFe  tnstead  of  being  the  style  rojral.  Is  the  »ty  e  compUmentarjr. 
^pva  down  to  tboform  of  b  petition,  ivliat  was  meant  to  be  respectful  would  be 
M>arefod aader  the terau  H'etiikd  Ut.'—Addod  in  1840. 
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RSFOaTBD  PROGXBDINOS  OF  A  CotJNCIL  OF  WaR  OF  ArAB 

CUIBFS*. 

SultSn  ben  Suggor  spoke  first,  and  said, 
*  The  tim|4e  man  desires  war  twiee.' 

Ali  ben  [son  of]  Hdsein  son  of  the  Sheikh  Abd  al  Wahhdb, 

Chief  Cadhi,  said, 

*  If  you  call  to  a  Hying  thing,    But  things  without  life,  what  are 

it  will  answer ;  ^u  to  call  to  V 

^  If  you  blow  upon  Are,  its  light    But  my  blowing  was  all  upon 
shines  out ;  ashes/ 

Hasan  ben  Rahma,  Sheikh  of  RSs  al  Khyma,  said, 

'  Though  you  were  of  ipy  blood  relations  or  the  stock  of  the  sons  of 

my  ^Either,' 
'  You  are  a  shabby  fellow,  even  though  you  were  a  Taliant  one 

approved.* 

lUshid  ben  Hamtd,  Sheikh  of  Eymftn  under  Sultdn  ben 

Suggur,  said, 

*  If  you  would  draw  out  your  sword  with  your  fire  fingers  boldly,* 
'  Disgrace  would  not  come  upon  you  on  every  side.* 


Sultfin  ben  Suggur  replied. 


*  If  you  were  not  riding  upon  the  points  of  spears  I' 

*  But  what  is  a  horse,  pushed  to  ride  against  such  things  as  those  V 

-  -* 

*  It  Is  to  be  understood,  that  all  the  parties  speak  la  qaotatlons  from  Arabic 

Eoetrj.    The  date  of  the  meeting,  was  after  the  main  body  of  the  British  force 
ad  left  the  Gnlph  }  and  the  qnestion  on  foot,  was  that  of  attacking  the  garrison 
of  eleven  hundred  Indian  troops  left  in  Rfis  al  Kbvma.    Sult&n  ben  Suggur  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  though  he  had  licen  roughly  handled, 
about  half  what  could  have  been  taken  from  him  had  been  left  him,  as  security 
/brbi0good  behaviour.    The  Chief  Cadhl  was  a  grandson  of  the  Mohammedan 
-^atJter  the  foaader  of  the  Wnhbabeee.    Hasan's  town  was  the  p\ac«  ^coposed 
tolferecorered!  aadRiehtd'e  bad  been  abandoned  and  destroyed.  TY\e  accoxiuX 
^^  copied  from  the  report  brought  in  writing  by  the  headap^.  On  wYi\c\i\^mvf 
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b«  oscfol  to  remark,  that  the  spjr  system  Is  carried  to  great  ptrfedVonXik  KnSo^Vm 
an  <be  spies  being  double,  or  actiii^  tor  both  sides  with  great  VnpaxtAaVkVi.ao  »» 
to  usmint  as  ntarif  tu pogw/Ue  to  ererythlog  being  public ;  a  con«ea\iCUG« ^c^ 
Mr^t^gnmt  maijfpUclty  and  croniug  of  InteretU  In  the  c«Nmtn- 
^WmJ^l"  ^^•«^*^  "«•«'••  or  the  Arab  \x\\t^v^liUfm  CNu«»« 
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1830. 
(unpublished.) 
On  the  question  whether  the  whole  quantity  of  com  produced 
in  an  abundant  harvest^  will  be  sold  for  more  or  less  than 
the  whole  produced  in  an  unfavourable  one. 

Mr.  Tooke  states  that, 

*  The  fact  that  a  small  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  com,  compared 
with  the  ayerage  rate  of  consumption,  occasionally  causes  a  rise  in 
price  Tery  much  beyond  the  ratio  of  the  defect,  is  obyious  upon  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  history  of  prices  at  periods  when  nothing 
in  the  state  of  politics  or  of  the  currency  could  be  suspected  to  haye 
had  any  influence.' — Tooke  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  p.  284. 

Mr.  Ricardo  appears  to  avow  the  same  opinion. 

'  No  one  has  said  that  abundance  is  injurious  to  a  country,  but 
that  it  frequently  is  so  to  the  producers  of  the  abundant  commodity* 
If  what  they  raised  was  all  destined  for  their  own  consumption, 
abundance  neyer  could  be  hurtful  to  them ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  plenty  of  corn,  the  quantity  with  which  they  go  to  market  to  fur- 
nish themselyes  with  other  things  is  very  much  reduced  in  value,  they 
Are  depriTed  of  the  means  of  obtaining  their  usual  enjoyments ;  they 
hare,  in  fact,  an  abundance  of  a  commodity  of  little  exchangeable 
value.' — Ricardo  on  Protection  to  Agriculture,  p.  21. 

These  authorities  appear  to  allow,  that  the  farmers  are  likely 
to  get  less  money  for  an  abundant  crop  than  for  an  average 
one. 

To  this  Mr.  Joplin  replies,  that 

'  The  reverse  is  proved  to  be  the  fact.    All  farmers  rejoice  in  a 
good  season,  though  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  world,  and  lament 
a  bad  one.     They  say  let  us  only  have  a  plentiful  crop :  for  if  we  get  ■ 
less  for  it  per  quarter  we  shall  get  more  for  it  on  the  whole,' — FUwt 
on  the  Corn  BUI  of  1827.  p.  38. 

•  Of  the  correctness  of  this  principle  [Mr.  Tooke's]  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  if  it  were  true  that,  in  ordinary  years,  the  population,  are 
adequately  fed.  But  if  this  were  the  fact,  there  would  be  no  truth 
in  the  principle  universally  admitted,  that  population  is  only  kept 
down  by  want,  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  nor  yet 
would  there  be  any  need  of  poor  laws.  The  fact,  however,  is,  tnat 
the  population  is  not  only  not  adequately  fed  in  ordinary  years,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  very  inadequately  fed,  of  which  some  proof  is 
afforded  in  the  annual  payment  of  six  or  seven  millions  in  poor  rates. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  population  not  being  able  to  consume  more 
than  the  produce  of  an  average  crop,  it  would  be  more  near  the 
truth  to  assert,  that  it  could  consume  two  average  crops  instead  of 
one.  No  principle  could  be  founded  on  a  fact  less  true  and  more^ 
easily  refuted,  than  that,  in  ordinary  year«,  the  population  is  ade-» 

guMteljr  fed,' — fd,  p.  35, 
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This  reasoning  is  certainly  strong  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
opponent's  mode  qf  proqf;  but  his  proposition  may  be  true 
after  all.  The  fact  perhaps  is,  that  the  matter  in  dispute  may 
be  divided  between  both  parties,  and  that  farmers  may  sell  an 
increased  crop  for  less  than  a  smaller /or  a  single  {fear,  but 
cannot  do  it  for  a  succession  of  years  or  in  the  long  run. 

The  reason  why  a  certain  supply  of  corn  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  sold  by  the  possessors  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  commodities  which  the  other  part  of  the  community  has 
to  offer  them  in  return* — or,  which  comes  to  the  same  tiling, 
why  it  is  sold  for  the  money  which  will  purchase  these  commo- 
dities,— is  because  nothing  short  of  parting  with  that  quantity 
of  commodities  will  induce  the  consumers  of  the  com  to  agree 
about  the  division.  As  long  as  corn  is  below  this  price,  some- 
body will  be  willing  to  bid  a  higher,  sooner  than  acquiesce  in 
such  a  portion  as  is  compatible  with  a  division  at  the  price 
supposed ;  and  consequently  the  price  will  rise. 

If  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  were  less,  somebody 
must  be  content  to  have  less  than  before ;  and  the  engine  by 
which  pepple  would  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  division, 
would  be  a  rise  of  substantial  price.  And  the  individuals  on  whom 
this  necessity  would  personally  fall,  would  be  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing  in  which  they  can  economize  except  corn, — or 
in  other  words,  who  are  working  for  their  daily  bread.     But 
it  is  clear  that  where  a  labourer  of  this  kind  finds  himself 
pressed  by  a  necessity  of  trying,  for  instance,  to  make  six 
quartern  loaves  support  his  family  for  a  week  instead  of  seven, 
— it  will  not  induce  him  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  his  own 
exertions  and  toil,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  it    There 
will  be  a  question  of  equilibrium,  between  the  inconvenience  of 
increasing  his  labour,  and  the  inconvenience  of  doing  with 
less  bread.    And  the  result  will  be,  that  he  will  do  something 
like  dividing  the  difference,  and  will  both  do  more  work  than 
before,  and  do  with  less  bread  after  all ;  though  he  will  have 
more  than  would  have  fallen  to  him  if  his  labour  had  not  been 
■increased.    It  may  not  be  strictly  true  that  this  will  take  place 
with  every  individual  labourer ;  but  it  will  be  true  in  the  main. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  efforts  of  each  individual  to  obtain 
more  bread,  will  be  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  his  neigh- 
bours to  do  the  same ;  and  that  they  can  only  divide  the  com 
that  there  is,  after  all.    But  this  will  not  diminish  the  necessity 
for  each  to  increase  his  labour ;  for  if  he  did  not,  it  is  cleat 
that  he  would  be  left  behind  and  get  less  than  his  &)^a.te,    Oiv 
the  whole  therefore,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  suY^^VaxvW^ 
labour  exerted  for  the  sake  of  getting  corn ;  and  C0Ti*ec^exk.>X^ 
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without  perplexing  the  case  with  the  question  of  money  at  all, 
there  must  be  an  increased  quantity  of  what  men  are  willing 
to  give  for  corn, — or  in  other  words  the  smaller  quantity  will 
substantially  sell  for  more  than'  the  greater.  And  by  the  con- 
verse of  all  this,  it  may  be  shown  that  a  greater  quantity  would 
substantially  sell  for  less. 

This  looks  dangerous ;  but  nature  has  not  left  us  without 
temedy.  If  the  smaller  quantity  of  corn  were  to  be  permanent, 
a  diminution  of  population  would  consequently  begin  to  take 
place ;  and  this,  by  diminishing  the  competition,  would  finally 
reduce  the  receipts  of  the  'growers  to  their  being  paid  for  the 
smaller  quantity  at  the  old  price,-  And  conver^y  if  a  larger 
quantity  were  to  be  permanent,  the  population  would  be  conse* 
quently  encouraged  to  increase ;  and  this,  by  increasing  the 
competition,  would  finally  raise  the  receipts  of  the  growers  to 
their  being  paid  for  the  greater  quantity  at  the  old  price*  It 
is  true  that  a  fractional  iteration  in  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf,  cannot  produce  or  prevent  a  fractional  part  of  a  marriage 
in  any  quarter.  But  it  will  find  out  one-man  in  a  hundred  or 
in  a  thousand  where  it  will  turn  the  balance,  or  finil'somehody 
in  the  state  where  another  feather  breaks  the  back ;  which  wiU 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

Hence  if  all  the  growers  of  corn  could  be  possessed  of  a 
perfect  unity  of  will,— or  to  put  the  case  more  strongly,  if  there 
were  one  universal  grower,-^he  might  gain  for  a  single  year  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  corn,  but  he  must  lose  in  the  end. 
And  conversely  if  any  improvement  were  discovered  in  the 
mode  of  raising  corn,  he  might  lose  for  a  single  year  by  its  in^ 
troduction,  but  he  would  gain  in  the  end.  Nature  has  there- 
fore taken  care,  that  the  cultivators  shall  have  no  permanent 
interest  in  keeping  down  the  quantity  of  food*. 

*  Another  quettioa  of  the  same  cIam,  is  whether  good  or  bad  land  if  best  for 
the  farmer.  Of  the  individuals  whose  opinion  the  writer  has  aslced,  the  greater 
part  seemed  anable  to  comprehend  the  question,  or  else  jamped  to  what  they 
thought  the  necessary  concliuion.  that  the  good  land  must  be  best.  But  between 
Lincoln  and  Hull  he  once  trarelled  with  a  farmer  or  what  he  took  for  one,  who 
said  his  belief  was,  that  in  that  part  of  the  eountrjr,  the  largest  faroMrs  and  the 
richest,  held  poor  land. 

Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  such  a  tendency.  The  cultivation  of 
poor  land  having  more  of  risk,  offers  greater  comparative  advantages  to  large  capi- 
tal,  and  leaves  more  room  for  the  exercise  of  any  superiority  in  professional 
knowledge  which  the  farmer  may  have  over  the  landlord.  For  these  reasons, 
the  man  of  small  capital  will  be  attracted  to  the  good  land  where  returns 
■re  comparatively  certain,  and  will  bid  a  higher  rent  to  get  it;  and  vice  atnA. 

To  put  aparallel  case, — If  whale-fisheries  wen  let  out  to  rent,  there  seems  little 

doubt  that  the  outfitters  to  the  Greenland  Seas,  with  all  their  risks,  would  make 

a  better  trade  for  themselves,  than  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  cobles, 

hiring  permission  to  stick  a  socking  whale  io  a  home  bay  where  such  fish  should 

^M0  thick  at  berrlDga.  The  rent  would  eat  the  little  men  up  s  and  for  all  tha(t, 

^<r  mroaJd  outbid  tbegremt  oneM  for  the  work  In  questlonr-idded  i»  \A4&. 
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1831. 

A  Letter  to  Barl  Grey  on  the  subject  qf  the  Adjustment  of  the 
House  of  Peers*. — ^London;  Ridgway.    1831. 

MtLoro, 

The  composers  of  themes  at  Eton  could  assure  your 
Lordship,  that  nothing  is  so  Justly  applauded  as  justice,  and 
nothing  so  improper  in  a  minister  as  arbitrary  measures. 

Whether  they  could  state  with  equal  clearness,  that  justice 
is  ihe  rule  of  action  which  would  be  laid  down  by  an  individual 
who  knew  not  on  which  of  the  contending  sides  he  was  after- 
wards to  be  placed,  and  that  arbitraij  measures  are  such  as 
break  througn  this  rule  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  the 
pofisesaors  of  power, — must  depend  on  the  extent  to  which,  in 
that  ancient  seminair.  the  knowledge  of  things  is  superadded 
to  the  science  of  words. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  by  the  application  of  this  rule,  an 
act  may  be  simple  justice  in  consequence  of  having  been  pre- 
ceded oy  some  other  act,  which  would  not  have  been  just 
without.  For  example,  to  take  a  certain  number  of  pounds 
sterling  from  an  individual  or  a  collection  of  individuals,  with 
'DO  cause  assigned  but  the  pleasure  of  the  taker,  would  by 
cooimon  consent  be  declar^  unjust  and  arbitrary.  But  it  is 
not  diflScult  to  imagine  previous  circumstances,  which  may 
make  the  taking  of  these  pounds  sterUng  not  only  an  act  of 
justice,  but  of  imperious  obligation ; — an  act  not  to  be  done 
furtively  or  in  a  comer,  but  to  be  prefaced  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  executed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  ermine 
and  majesty  of  the  crown. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  may  have  been  a  shocking  and 
arbitrary  proceeding  in  a  minister  to  create  peers  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  certain  measures;  particularly  if  those 
measures  were  injurious  to  the  community.  But  it  does  not 
IbUow  that  when  this  has  been  done  by  one  minister  or  set  of 
ministers,  it  is  a  shocking  and  arbitrary  proceeding  in  another 
to  set  things  right.  Let  the  case  be  put  that  past  ministers,  to 
obtain  certain  ^vourite  objects,  had  sold  seats  in  the  House  of 
Peers  at  the  price  of  two  boroughs  per  seat,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence in  this  manner  introduced  was  still  operating  there  in 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  system.  Does  it  follow,  that  it 
would  be  culpable  in  a  minister  to  advise  the  exercise  of  the 

•  This  pamphlet  is  inserted  from  the  belief  that  its  contents  mis.'f  ^«t  conA 
|«to  «se.    Mr.  Coblwtt  paid  it  the  eompJiment  of  Inseriiiig  the  ^\\o\«  o\  ^« 
Letter  from  the  wantt  "Tb»que$aoa."  in  his  Weekly  Reclstec  of  7!k  Oc\»  VS&V. 
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constitutional  power  of  the  Crown  to  effect  a  correction  ?  Or 
does  it  not  follow  on  the  contrary,  that  in  as  much  as  no  means 
could  be  in  existence  for  ejecting  such  an  influence  except  by 
neutralizing  it  by  the  constitutional  power  provided  in  the 
Crown,  the  exercise  of  that  power  would  be  called  for  by  the 
same  imperious  necessity,  which  commands  the  interference  of 
the  King  by  his  courts  of  law  to  redress  a  pecuniary  wrong? 

The  question  which  at  this  moment  agitates  the  country 
from  side  to  side,  is  whether  a  system  of  governing  by  means 
of  the  fictitious  constituencies  technically  called  rotten  boroughs, 
shall  be  continued  or  not.  Those  who  are  interested  in  them 
say  Aye ;  and  everybody  else  says  No.  The  case  has  been 
brought  before  the  Peers,  and  the  Peers  have  given  a  majority 
of  their  voices  to  the  former. 

Th^  inquiry  consequently  set  on  foot,  is,  What  are  the 
descriptions  of  Peers  that  constituted  this  majority,  and  in  what 
degree  does  justice  demand  that  they  should  severally  be 
neutralized  by  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Crown. 

The  exercise  of  this  power,  to  the  extent  which  justice  shall 
be  found  to  demand,  is  what  is  intended  by  the  title  of  Adjust- 
ment of  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  inquiry,  is  to  find  a  test  by  which 
to  measure  the  extent  of  what  will  for  clearness  be  denominated 
the  rotten  borough  influence  among  the  Peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  here  the  course  must  be,  to  take  a  period  from 
which  the  marked  expansion  of  the  influence  in  question  may 
fairly  be  dated ;  and  then  judge  of  the  different  effects  upon  the 
Peers  created  before  and  after  such  epoch,  by  comparison  of 
the  votes  of  the  two  classes  on  the  present  question. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  assuming  for  this  epoch 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1732.  There  may  be  disputes 
whether  the  entire  system  was  not  a  good ; — whether  it  was  not 
a  thing  to  thank  heaven  for,  and  a  wonderful  invention  of 
human  genius  for  the  advancement  of  a  nation's  welfare ; — ^but 
waiving  questions  of  this  nature,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
at  all  events  it  made  a  prodigious  start  at  the  conclusion  of 
1792.  The  French  war,  which  was  a  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rotten  boroughs,  was  the  immediate  exciting  cause. 
Which  ascertains  with  chronological  exactness  the  sera  of  the 
effect. 

An  analysis,  then,  of  the  votes  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
English  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Peers  (See  Lists  A  and 
B  in  the  Appendix),  presents  the  following  results. 


•  • 
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AGAINST.      FOR. 

Of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  creation 
antecedent  to  the  conclusion  of  1792,  there 

voted  . .  ^ 79  81 

Of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  creation 
subsequent  to  1792    (induing   the    latest 

creations) 66  66 

Of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  21  -2 

Of  the  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland 12  4 

Of  the  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland 19  4 

Of  the  Royal  Dukes 2  1 

199  158 

It  appears,  therefore, 

1.  That  among  the  old  Peers  qf  the  United  Kingdom  there 
vxu  a  majority  of  two  in  favour  of  the  Second  RecSing, 

2.  That  among  the  new  Peers  qf  the  United  Kingdom 
(including  the  creations  under  the  present  ministry  up  to  the 
time  of  voting)  there  was  an  exact  balance  ;  and  consequently 
the  creations  made  under  the  present  ministry  were  precisely 
and  to  a  unit  the  number  required  to  balance  the  influence  qf 
the  peculiar  system  under  which  the  new  Peers,  or  part  qf 
them,  had  been  created, 

3.  That  (after  adding  the  votes  of  the  three  Royal  Dukes, 
which  leave  a  majority  of  1  in  favour  of  the  Second  Reading) 
the  42  votes  which  finally  made  the  majority  qf  41  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  were  the  votes  of 

21  Bishops  against  2 ;  being  above  1 0  /o  1. 

12  Scotch  Peers  against  4  ;  being  3  to  \, 

1 9  Irish  Peers  against  4 ;  being  nearly  5  to  I, 

The  inference  from  the  whole  of  which,  is 

That  the  people  of  England  cannot  have  their  Reform,  because 
it  does  not  please  the  Bishops  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers. 

The  question  which  consequently  arises  is,  whether 

First,  the  Bishops, 

Secondly,  the  Scotch, 

Thirdly,  the  Irish  Peers, 
are  or  are  not  in  the  category  which  demands, — not  as  an  act 
of  favour,  but  of  fairness, — ^not  in  the  character  of  a  coup  dStat, 
but  as  a  portion  of  that  every-day  justice  which  the  Sovereign  is 
bound  to  execute  on  every  day  when  the  occasion  may  present 
itself, — their  immediate  neutralization  by  the  exercise  of  the 
power  lodged  for  that  purpose  by  the  constitution. 

There  are  some  powers  lodged  by  the  conslitulioii  'v\i\e\v 
nerer  have  been  exercised;  £rom  which  a  strons  we\xxa»tiX 
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might  be  derived  against  their  exercise  at  the  present  time. 
But  this  is  not  one  of  them,  for  it  has  been  exercised,  and  exer-^ 
cised  one  way,  vis.  against  the  people.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  in  the  outset,  why.  it  should  not  in  turn  be  exocised 
in  their  behalf. 

And  first,  of  the  Bishops,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  as  con- 
scientious and  honest  men  they- will  .deny,  that  they  or  most 
of  them  are  individuals  picked  for  their  zeal  and  talents  by 
former  ministers,,  to  be  placed  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  upholding  the  system  of  those  ministers  by 
their  votes  whenever  the  occasion  should  arrive.  It  is  not  men* 
tioned  as  matter  of  blame  to  them;  the  sin  and  duplicity  would 
be,  if  it  were  possible  it  should  be  denied  that  they  are  the  Hite 
of  the  troops  of  former  administrations,  distinctly  posted  where 
they  are,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  the  present.  And 
if  so,— is  the  country  bound  to  submit  a  secular  question  to 
their  votes,  when  the  constitution  has  provided  the  moderate 
and  perfectly  pacific  measure  of  neutralizing  them  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  Peers  ? 

Of  the  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland  a  different  view 
must  be  taken.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny,  that  they  are  a 
highly  respectable,  and  even  venerable,  remnant  of  the  feudal 
ages ;  possessing  much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  relics  of 
gone-by  greatness,  and  the  dignity  of  decay.  It  is  not  intended 
to  assert,  that,  though  they  undoubtedly  gratified  their  own 
inherent  notions  by  foiling  in  with  the  opportunity  the  borough 
system  offered  them,  they  were  the  creatures  of  the  ministry 
for  the  time  being,  or  are  to  be  viewed  in  any  light  but  as  a 
race  of  faded  territorial  sovereigns,  whom  the  progress  of  tiiie 
times  has  happily  deposed.  But  what  it  is  intended  to  assert, 
is  that  the  Peers  of  Scotland  are  not  the  men  to  settle  an 
English  question, — that  they  were  not  brought  into  the  House 
of  Peers  for  any  such  purpose,  and  that  the  mode  and  instru- 
ment through  which  the  constitution  provided  against  their 
bein^  ever  applied  to  such  an  end,  was  the  authority  lodged  in 
the  King  to  neutralize  their  power  by  making  Peers  in  the 
event  of  the  case  arising.  If  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  the  question  had  been  asked  of  the  English  people  or 
government,  "  Do  you  then  intend,  if  ever  the  sixteen  Peers  of 
Scotland  or  a  majority  of  them  should  be  opposed  upon  some 
English  object,  that  the  carrying  of  the  English  object  shall  be 
prevented  by  the  Peers  of  Scotland?'*— the  answer  would  in- 
stantly have  been  *'  No ;  there  is  a  provision  for  such  a  case  as 
that;  there  ia  the  power  of  the  King  to  make  sixteen  new 
J^eam  "  Without  an  understanding  of  iVi'ia  ^wvA,  xVi^  \3Ti\otL 
mtA  Scotland  would  have  been  totally  impracXiu^^XA^oiAuTi- 
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Feasonable ;  no  man  durst  have  proposed  it,  no  man  would 
Intve  submitted  to  it ;  the  existence  of  the  Union  is  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  right. 

If  it  should  be  asked  whether  Peers  will  be  created  to  sup- 
port the  Peers  of  Scotland  in  resistance  to  Scotch  Reform ;  the 
answer  is,  that  the  necessity  of  Scotch  Reform  is  conceded  on 
all  sides.    The  parallelism  of  the  case  is  a  non  est  inventus. 

Of  the  Irish  Representative  Peers,  the  most  moderate,  con- 
ciliatory, and  tranquillizing  thing  that  can  be  done  or  said,  is 
to  point  to  their  names  and  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  th'd 
9oa8t  and  glory  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  that  they  were 
selected  for  their  personal  merits  and  capabilities  in  support  of 
one  side  of  the  great  question  now  at  issue  ;  and  whether  they 
can  in  honour  aver,  that  in  this  light  they  are  fair  referees  for 
the  English  people,  without  an  equal  number  being  put  in  on 
the  other  side.     It  may,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  a 
eountry,  be  avowedly  proper  and  expedient  that  the  decision  of 
a  qneation  should  be  referred  to  the  ancient  magnates  of  the 
land.     But  it  never  can  be  fair,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
portion  of  them  selected  by  the  influence  direct  or  indirect  of 
one  of  the  parties  at  issue,  without  the  other  party  having  the 
opportunity  at  all  events  to  put  in  an  equivalent.     It  would  be 
like  deciding  by  a  jury  where  a  known  portion  of  the  jurymen 
had  been  nominated,  it  matters  not  how  many  years  ago,  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  case.     If  this  portion  cannot  be  re- 
moved, let  the  other  side  put  in  an  equal  number  in  its  turn  ; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  chance  that  the  remainder,  who  were 
neither  put  in  by  one  side  nor  the  other,  will  effect  a  fair  deci- 
sion.   But  till  this  is  done,  it  is  plain  that  justice  does  not  stand 
straight  upon  her  legs. 

This  last  operation  with  a  jury,  if  a  case  can  be  conceived 
where  there  should  be  no  other  resource,  is  what  in  the  meta- 
phor that  has  been  facetiously  put  forth,  would  be  called  by 
those  interested  in  the  old  state  of  things,  swamping  a  jury. 
It  is  left  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  whether  the  proper 
phrase  would  not  be,  that  it  was  bringing  it  to  an  even  keel. 

The  claim,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  portioh 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England,  is  for  the  immediate 
neutralization  of  the  Spiritual,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Lords,  by  the 
creation  of forty-ttco  more  Peers ;  and  when  this  piece  of  naked, 
abstract  justice  has  been  performed,  it  will  be  time  to  debate 
the  exp^iency  or  non -expediency  of  creating  new  Peet^  \.o 
carry  a  particular  BilJ  if  required.    There  can  be  no  tii\st»VLe. 
What  is  advanced  is,  that  till  this  is  done,  the  English  -peo^Xe 
Mbour  andera  denjal  of  justice;  and  that  where  mstice  exi^ 
and  not  before,  the  question  of  expediency  begins 
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There  is  another  claim,  of  smaller  magnitude,  hut  still  of 
some ;  and  that  is,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  promotions  in 
the  Peerage  since  1792.  The  balance  sheet  marked  C  in 
the  Appendix,  will  show  a  balance  of  2  Marquesses  to  be 
raised  to  Dukes,  3  Earls  to  Marquesses,  5  Viscounts  to  Earls, 
and  3  Barons  to  Viscounts,  due  to  the  popular  side.  The 
people  have  therefore  a  right  to  expect,  that  promotion  to  this 
amount  should  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the  peerage,  as  to  be 
conferred  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  If  the  peerage  is  in- 
accessible to  considerations  of  this  nature,  there  is  no  harm 
done ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  people  only  claim  a  balance  in 
Jiituro,  for  what  has  been  bestowed  on  the  other  side 
already. 

If  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  should  represent,  that  it  is  a 
shocking  thing  to  treat  the  rewards  of  eminent  services  as  if 
they  were  cotton  or  tallow, — and  if,  (as  in  the  persuasion  that 
the  result  would  be  in  their  favour  they  would  be  likely  enough 
to  do),  they  should  demand  that  the  honours  attached  to  great 
names  in  the  military,  naval,  legal,  and  diplomatic  or  civil 
lines  of  service  should  be  struck  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  List 
marked  D  in  the  Appendix  will  show  that  the  result  would  be 
to  require  the  creation  of  one  more  Peer  on  the  people's  side, 
and  in  the  promotions  one  Marquess  to  Duke  less  and  two 
Viscounts  to  Earls  and  one  Baron  to  Viscount  more  ;  a  con- 
clusion probably  unexpected  by  either  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned,— and  which  might  afford  matter  for  medication  in 
various  ways.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  opponents  push  for  this 
particular  improvement,  it  will  be  conceded. 

No  hurtful  precedent  can  be  derived  from  such  an  adjust- 
ment ;  any  more  than  from  that  created  by  a  legal  award. 
The  precedent  cannot  take  effect,  without  the  previous  circum- 
stances being  repeated ;  and  if  it  does,  it  ought. 

To  resist  such  an  adjustment  on  the  ground  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  increasing  the  number  of  the  House  of  Peers,  would 
be  a  sacrifice  of  the  greater  interest  to  the  less,  like  declining 
to  take  cognizance  of  a  majority  in  the  House,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  writing  down  the  names. 

If  the  reasonable,  limited,  and   moderate  demand  for  an 
adjustment  is  not  acceded  to,  the  people  of  England  must  sit 
down  under  the  consciousness  that  their  reform  has  been  with- 
held because  it  displeased  the  Bishops  and  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers;   and   because  the  Whig   ministry,  for  reasons 
known  to  itself,  refused  to  go  forward  after  being  lifted  to  the 
£op  of  the  rampart  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  and  declined 
adviaj'ag  the  exertion  of  the  constitutional  powex  ^toNvded  Cot 
/Aecase. 
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Why  an  administration  which  has  hitherto  led  gallantly  and 
been  gallantly  ibllowed,  should  in  this  manner  turn  round 
when  all  the  enemy's  defences  are  at  its  mercy,  is  what,  if  the 
ease  happens,  time  will  hring  to  light,  and  posterity  assuredly 
inqnire. 

The  only  coneeivahle  excuse  is,  that  the  ministry  has  not 
been  asked,  or  not  been  asked  sufficiently.  There  is  time 
l^  for  the  people  to  correct  this  toant.  If  they  do  not  correct 
it»  and  effectually,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  held 
to  be  withdrawn  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation. 

A  mode  of  arrangement  that  may  suggest  itself  to  some,  is 
that  if  the  Bishops  and  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  would  agree  not 
to  vote,  the  necessity  for  creating  Peers  would  be  removed  or 
reduced  to  something  of  inconsiderable  amount ;  while  any 
number  of  individual  recusants  might  be  balanced  by  creations 
as  before.  And  it  is  not  clear,  that  when  we  are  told  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  open  our  mouths  and  see  what  heaven  will  send 
OS,  some  expectation  of  this  nature  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
advice. 

To  such  a  plan  the  objections  are, — 

.  First,  That  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Whigs, — who  though 
not  the  abstract  idols  of  the  people's  worship,  are  undoubtedly 
more  the  friends  of  the  people  than  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
— should  lose  the  advantage  of  permanently  establishing  a 
battery  of  forty-two  Peers  upon  the  breach. 

^      *  Hei  mihi !  rusticitas,  non  pudor  ille  fuit.' 

Secondly,  That  such  arrangements  are  sure  to  end  in  dis- 
content and  charges  of  misconduct  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
and  therefore  the  wisest  way  is  to  use  the  power  in  hand,  and 
court  no  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  enemy. 

Thirdly,  That  it  would  cut  off  the  effect  the  creation  of  Peers 
would  produce  in  foreign  countries ;  where  the  character  of 
the  English  nation  is  at  this  moment  traduced  and  vilified, 
in  a  way  which  nothing  but  a  vigorous  movement  can  put  an 
end  to. 

Fourthly,  which  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  all  the 
others  together,  That  if  it  is  not  done,  and  that  without  delay, 
the  people  of  England  will  conduct  themselves  as  on  the  cer- 
tainly of  final  disappointment,  with  all  those  evils  to  the  country 
which  are  the  necessary  consequences.    Give  us  our  forty-two 
Peers,  and  then  ministers  may  take  a  month  or  two  of  recioaXioXL 
without  danger;  and  the  nation  will  be  content  to  \va've'BJ&ioTm 
when  it  can  get  it    The  pretence  that  the  Peers  "woul^  iei^e«X 
iAe  BaJ  in  revenge  for  their  numbers  beine  incteaaed/x^  «»^ 
wventwn  of  the  enemy;  tbey  would  no  more  do  it.  tki«a  liiiic^ 
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would  jump  overboard  to  revenge  being  crowded  in  a  steam- 
packet  Refuse  it,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
let  it  be  stipulated  that  one  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  ill-will 
against  the  people  for  believing,  that  as  sure  as  man  ever 
cheated  woman,  they  are  going  to  be  deceived.  The  perils  of 
delay  are  great  and  manifest.  There  never  was  a  British 
sovereign  to  whom  the  people  would  more  gladly  say,  "'O 
King,  live  for  ever ;"  but  the  King  will  not  live  for  ever,  and 
if  he  should  die  now,  it  would  be  hard  that  the  nation  should 
be  deprived  of  the  legacy  of  his  good-will.  The  cholera  may 
come,  and  put  the  people  beside  attending  to  their  temporal 
concerns ;  which  would  be  a  perfect  god-send  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill.  The  test  is,  whether  the  Bill  shall  be  anchored  in 
»B.fety  now.  If  it  is  not,  the  plan  is  clearly  that  it  shall  be  cast 
adrift. 

There  may  be  plain  speaking  in  all  this,  but  no  man  has 
ever  suspected  ^our  Loiniship  of  any  of  the  qualities  to  which 
plain  speaking  is  abhorrent.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  required 
in  saying, 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant. 

October  \9y  mi. 


APPENDIX. 


A, 

IN  THE  MAJORITY 

That  voted  a^mfut  the  Second  Reading  of  the  English  Reform  Bill' 

in  the  House  of  Peers,  were 

PEERS  OP  THB  UNITED  KINQDOM  CREATED  SINCE  1792, 


Ddkxi. 

Wellington. 

Earu. 
Beanehamp. 
Bradford. 
Bldon. 
Haiewood. 
Howe. 
Lonsdale. 
Vowiu. 
Roislyn. 
Vane  (Maxq.  of 
Lond<mdeny^. 
Yaralam. 
WUton. 

VltCOVITTB. 


Esmouth. 
Gordon  (Lord 
(^  Aberdeen). 
Melrflle. 
Sidmoath. 

Babons. 

Axden. 

Bayning. 

Beiley. 

Bolton. 

CaUhorpe. 

Carrington. 

Churchill. 

Clanbraaeil  (Ld. 
Rodeu). 

ClaowiUiam.  ■ 

Colchester. 
Cowley. 
J}e  DuaBUutvaie, 


Delamere. 

EllenboTough. 

Farnborongh. 

Ferersham. 

F<»esteT. 

Gambler. 

Harris. 

Hopetoan. 

Ker. 

Lauderdale. 

Loftos  (Marq.  of 

Ely). 

LyndhuTft. 
Manners. 
Maryberoagh. 
Meldrmn. 
Melroe. 
Nortbwick. 
Pensbnret  (Ld. 
8trangfoid>. 


Pradhoe. 

Ravensworth. 

Redesdale. 

Ribblesdale. 

RWers. 

Rolle. 

Ross  (Glasgow). 

Saltersford. 

Sheffield. 

Skeimeredale. 

St  Helen's. 

Stowell. 

Stuart  de  Bothuy. 

Tenterden. 

yfMace. 

Wharnoliire. 

Wigan. 

V^ufotd. 
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ABOHBItHOPt  AND  B!tHOPt. 

Eirti.Ajf9  AKD  Walks. 
Caaterbury  (Azeh-  Dnrlutm. 


lUbap)^ 


BUhandWelta. 


Caillala. 


Exeter. 
OloQcester. 

Liaeoln. 
Uandaif. 


Oxftyrd. 

Peterborough. 

Rochester. 

Saliabary. 

St.  Aaaph. 

Winchester. 


Ibilahd. 

Taam  (Archbishop). 

Cltnme. 

Cork. 

Leighlin  and  Fens. 


McivlDe. 
Moctao. 
Selldik. 


VOB  BOOTULMB. 

VxsooxriiTC. 
Arbathnot. 
Strathallan. 


BABoirt. 
OoMUe. 
Porbee. 
Gray. 

Saltoon. 


BBPBBSBNTATIYB  PBBBI  FOB 
ntBLAND. 


Mabqvsssxs. 

Thomond. 

BAmLs. 
CaledoB. 
Carrlck. 
CharleviBe. 
EnniskiUen. 
OlengalL 


Limerick. 

Longford. 

Lacan. 

Mayo. 

MonnteasheL 

Wicklow. 

VXSOOVIITS. 

Clancarty. 


Doneraile. 

Gort. 

LorUm. 

Baboms. 
Carbery. 
Dofferin. 
Famham. 


In  fBbb  Minority.— Pwrs  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  since  17M 06 

Arehbithops  and  Bishop.  {f°fiS*|.*;'.**.]!f!":  :*!}«* 

Bepresentative  Peers  for  Scotland. IS 

Representative  Peers  for  Ireland 19 

"Us 

"Byadtfing  S  for  the  Royal  Dakes,  and  subtracting  the  whole  from  l99,  it  will  be 
shosra  that  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  creation  antecedent  tu  the  con- 
elneion  of  179S  who  ttoted  against  the  Second  Reading,  were  79. 

B. 

IN  THE  MINORITY 

That  yoted  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  in 

the  H6iise  of  Pefek^,  were 

PSBB8  OB  THB  t7NITBD  XIKODOM  ORBATBD  SmCS  1792^ 

(The  23  Itut  crcationt  arc  disttnguuhtd  by  a  *) 


Mabqubssx  8 .        St.  Vincent. 
AOea. 
Breadalbane. 


Eau.8. 
*Biulington. 

Camperdown. 

Cawdor. 

^«y. 

Liehfield. 

MaaTers.. 

IdRnto. 

MnlgraTe. 
'Monster. 

Nelson. 

VlSCODITTS. 

Ooderieh. 
OrmotOJe. 
Hood. 
Lmko, 


Baroks. 
Abercromby. 
Alvaaley. 
Auckland. 
Barb  am. 
Brougham. 


Erskine. 

Fife. 
•Fingall  (E.  of). 

Gardner. 

Oranard. 
•Howden  (Ld.) 
*Kenli8  (Marq.  of 
Headfort). 


•Chaworth  (Earl     •Kilmarnock  (E. 

ofMeath.  ofErroll). 

•Clements  (Earl  of    Lilford. 


Leitrim). 
•Cloncurry. 
Dawnay. 
•De  Saumarei. 
•Dinorben. 
•Dover. 
DundaM, 
*Danmote  (Earl 

of), 
Darnmia, 


•Ludlow  fE.  of). 

Lynedoch. 

Lyttelton. 

Melboarne. 

Mendip. 

Monteagle. 
•Mostyn. 
•Oakley. 
Ormonde. 
*Panmur«. 


•Pbltimore. 
POosonby  (of 
ImokiUy). 
Plankett. 
Ranforly. 
•Rossie  (Lord 
Kinuaird). 
Rosebery. 
Seaford. 
•Sefton  (Earl  oQ. 
•Seffrave. 
Selsey. 

Somerhill  (Mara, 
of  Clanricardej. 
•Templemore. 
Welleite^  O&vc- 

quess). 
•WenVock. 
Yaxboiou^> 
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BISHOPS. 

Chicheiter. 
Norwich. 


RBFKB8SNTATIYB  FBSBS  FOB 
SCOTLAND. 

Masqdsbsxs.  Babons* 


Queensberry. 

VltOOVNTS. 

Falkland. 


Hamilton. 
Napier. 


rbprb8£ntatiys  febr8  for 
Ireland. 


MABQUXSSKt. 

Westmeath. 

Earls. 
Charlemont 
Gosford. 


Babons. 
Dunally. 


In  the  Minority  .—Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  since  1793  ...  66 

Bishops S 

Representative  Peers  for  Scotland 4 

Representative  Peers  for  Ireland 4 

"76 

By  adding  1  for  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  subtracting  thv 
whole  from  158,  it  wiU  be  shown  that  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  oreati<m 
antecedent  to  the  conclusion  of  179S  who  voted  for  the  Second  Reading,  were  81. 


SUMMARY. 


Voted  against 
the  BiU. 


Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  previously  to 
theendofl7dS 

Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  subseqnentiv 
to  179S  (including  the  creations  during  the  aa- 
ministration  of  Earl  Orey)  ....• 

Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

Representative  Peers  for  Scotland  ••• 

Representative  Peers  for  Ireland 

Royal  Dukes •.•• 


79 


66 
81 
18 
19 
8 

199 


Voted  for 
the  Bill. 


81 


66 
8 

4 
4 
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LIST  OF  PEERS  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Elet«ted  aiaee  I79S  for  Uilltarj',  Nanl,  Legi^,  and  Diplomatic  or 

Cirit  ScrficBB,  who  toted  on  the  BeCDud  Bmding  of  the  Eugluh 

Beform  BilL 

Showing  the  effect  of  striking  oat  their  names  on  botli  udea. 


,-«. 

il 

H 

^il^l 
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^^ 
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ts 
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3 

1^ 
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l-^ 

1^ 

s^ 

5^ 

Wallinjlon 
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~7 
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tAngleaer  .    .    . 

"7 

KereilUnl  .'.'.'. 

Ljn^och' 

CumiKimtn.   .    . 

H»mi 

L=k» 

1 

Hm.B 

I 

NalioB 

I 

1 

1 

Hood   .,!!'. 

iE(nBljn  .... 

MulsMva     ,    .    . 

J 
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Hence  if  it  WM  agreed  to  atrike  out  the«e  name*  on  both  sidn, 
thB  reiult  would  be  to  require  the  creation  of  one  Peer  iii*r*(  ud 
U  the  promotionB,  one  HarqiieM  to  Doke  ku,  and  two  Yiwxniiita  to 
■arU  and  ona  Baron  to  ViMount  rnurt. 
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To'ths  Sbcrbtary  of  thx  Hull  Reform  Association*. 


Sib— Ab  the  only  communication  I  have  received  from  Hull 
since  the  ahandonment  of  the  petition  against  the  election,  has 
been  through  the  newspapers,  I  feel  apprehensive  that  we  may 
have  been  waiting  for  each  other ;  and  so  proceed  to  put  an 
end  to  it. 

On  the  subject  of  that  petition  and  its  consequences,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  my  personal  conviction,  that  I  have 
been  laid  down  and  robbed  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  single  object  of  holding  out  an  example  of  the 
puniflliment  to  be  inflicted  on  an  individual  who  is  bold  enough 
to  allow  himsdf  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  by  a  majority  of 
his  fellow  townsmen.  The  smallness  of  our  majority  in  the 
first  instance,  was  eflfected  by  subornation  of  perjury  on  the 
part  of  our  Of^nents ;  for  which  I  refer  to  the  evidence  befoie 
the  Committee  of  the  House.  And  they  afterwards  rendered  it 
impossible  that  I  should  avoid  the  contest,  by  advancing  against 
me  disreputable  charges,  of  no  one  of  which  did  they  attempt 
any  proof  before  the  Committee.  There  are  few  terms  of  duh 
grace  which  public  opinion  would  not  justify  me  in  applying  to 
such  conduct;  but  I  chuse,  for  conciseness,  to  comprehend 
thflm  all,  by  stamping  each  and  every  of  the  parties  concerned, 
irith  the  elaborate  infamy  of  robbing  by  means  of  charging 
with  disreputable  offences. 

As  your  Representative,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
to  the  Hull  Reform  Association,  and  through  it  to  every  asso- 
ciation  of  the  same  nature  throughout  the  country,  the  insulting 
falaehood  contained  in  asserting  that  you,  or  any  other  set  of 

m 

•  The  wHter  was  returned  to  PsrliMmeDt  for  Hull  on  the  20tti    ol  Juu*  \%Blb» 
br  l^^  ^otee  Mg9ia»t  1^8. 
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electors,  have  freedom  of  election.  You  are  free  to  elect  whom 
you  please,  under  the  understanding  that  he  shall  he  mulcted 
in  his  personal  property  to  any  extent  the  adversaries  may 
chuse  to  effect  hy  the  expenditure  of  perhaps  a  much  inferior 
sum  of  their  own.  To  take  the  present  case ;  here  am  I,  a 
man  of  comparatively  small  property,  and  no  means  of  increas- 
ing it, — one,  in  fact,  who  could  just,  consistently  with  prudence, 
produce  the  moderate  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  an  election,— rohhed  of  the  provision  of  my  children 
to  the  amount  of,  I  suppose,  several  thousand  pounds,  hy  pos- 
sibly a  conspiracy  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  individuals 
in  the  kingdom,— men,  for  aught  we  know,  not  confined  to  the 
rank  of  Members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  but 
extending  upwards  to  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Throne.  For 
that  the  ostensible  instruments  are  not  the  substantial  ones,  is 
matter  of  public  evidence  and  notoriety.  And  this  is  your 
freedom  of  election. 

But  the  inference  I  want  to  draw  from  the  exposure  of  this 
falsehood,  is  the  practical  inutility,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
laws,  of  you,  or  me,  or  anybody,  attempting  to  arrive  at  political 
amelioration  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  House  of 
^  Commons.  Calculate,  for  example,  how  much  the  money  and 
trouble  which  have  been  extracted  from  you  and  from  me  in 
the  present  attempt  to  obtain  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  have  effected  if  applied  in  the  way  which  was  our 
natural  channel, — ^the  raising  up  that  "  pressure  from  without*' 
which  is  daily  recommended  to  us  by  the  terrors  of  our  oppo- 
nents. I  do  not  advise  you  hastily  to  lay  aside  altogether  the 
pursuit  of  improvement  by  the  first  and  feebler  mode ;  but  I  do 
ftdvise  you  to  make  it  entirely  subordinate  to  that  more  politic 
and  useful  mode  in  which  your  natural  strength  lies,  and  to 
give  no  effort  to  the  one,  except  what  you  have  not  the  means 
or  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  other. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say.  that  the  power  lodged 
in  a  Committee,  of  finding  a  petition  "frivolous  and  vexatious,*' 
is  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  a  case  like  ours.  We 
had  the  option  of  expending  perhaps  ten  thousand  pounds  more» 
for  the  chance  that  the  Committee  would  give  us  a  claim  on,  it 
may  be,  half  that  sum  lodged  as  security. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  all  learn  from  experience, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

T.  Pbrronkt  Thompson. 

13,  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  1  August  1835. 
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Letters  of  a  Representative  to  his  Constituents^  during  the 
Session  qf  1836. — Ix)Ddon ;  Effingham  Wilson.     1836. 


To  the  Liberals  of  all  denominations, 

in 
KINGSTON  UPON  HULL; 

by  their  affectionate  friend  and  townsman. 

T.  Perronet  Thompson. 


PREFACE. 

The  Letters  which  fullow,  were  wntten  in  discharge  of  an 
engagement  volunteei'ed  in  the  earliest  period  of  candid ateship. 

To  the  constituency  concerned,  they  conveyed  a  tolerably 
complete  account  of  the  conduct  of  their  representative ;  being 
forwarded  generally  twice  a  week,  and  published  in  each  of  two 
local  newspapers. 

With  the  public  they  will  possibly  possess  some  interest,  as 
a  record  of  parliamentary  proceedings  set  down  upon  the 
instant. 

As  exercises  in  Political  Economy,  particularly  on  questions 
of  Free  Trade,  portions  of  them  may  be  found  worth  notice  by 
the  industrious  classes. 

Lcfidofi,  31  Oef.  1836, 


6^  Letters  of  a  Representative. 


LETTERS  OF  A  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  HIS 

CONSTITUENTS. 


To  THE  SSCRBTARY  OF  THE  HULL  REFORM  AsfOCIATION. 

House  of  Commons,  4  Feb,  1836,  2J  p.m. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  just  heard  the  King's  Speech  ;  and  as  there  were 
some  unusual  circumstances  attending  its  delivery,  you  will 
perhaps  he  interested  in  receiving  my  account  upon  the  spot, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  any  others  that  may  be 
given.  In  consequence  of  the  total  absence  of  accommodation 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  beyond  what  is 
afforded  to  the  crush  outside  the  rail  at  an  Assize,  and  my 
being  as  you  know  like  Zaccheus  short  of  stature,  it  was  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  see  anything  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
tops  of  the  Peeresses*  feathers  in  the  galleries.  But  I  heard 
the  King  read,  in  a  slow,  distinct,  old-gentlemanly  voice,  with 
something  of  the  sonorous  tone  that  is  acquired  by  reading  in  a 
Cathedral.  He  frequently  hesitated,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
sees  imperfectly  what  he  is  to  read ;  and  the  place,  in  spite  of 
the  hour,  was  considerably  obscure.  On  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Speech,  the  King  said,  with  great  plainness  and 
simplicity,  and  in  the  same  voice  and  manner  as  before,  **  I  am 
afraid,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  read 
the  Speech  in  a  manner  that  claimed  your  attention;  and 
therefore  I  will  read  it  to  you  again."  Whereupon,  a  candle 
having  as  I  am  told  been  brought  and  held  before  him,  he  read 
the  Speech  again,  with  great  clearness,  and  much  less  of  hesi- 
tation than  before.  The  effect  on  the  whole  was  striking ;  and 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  feeling  of  personal  attachment,  in 
which  the  strength  of  monarchy  so  extensively  resides.  The 
reading  was  not  once  interrupted  by  cough ;  and  I  heard  some 
of  the  by-standers  say,  it  was  frequently  interrupted  from  that 
cause  on  the  last  occasion.  Little  as  our  trade  at  Hull  lies  in 
flattering  monarchs,  I  apprehend  there  are  few,  in  the  actual 
situation  of  the  country,  who  would  wish  the  King*s  coughs  to 
last. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 
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London,  5  Rb,  1838. 

MiNisTBBS,  after  ftU  the  boasts  and  whipping-up  of  their 
opponents,  wore  last  night  in  a  majority  of  41  on  the  Address. 
I  suspect  this  may  be  considered  as  the  turning-point  of  the 
game ;  and  that  we  have  only  to  hold  together,  to  make  as 
complete  a  clearance  of  abuses  as  heart  can  desire.  Inpar- 
ticalar,  I  have  lively  hopes  that  we  shall  end  in  seeing  Hull 
restored  to  trade,  by  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  commerce 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  that  your  agriculturists  of  the 
middle  classes  will  have  the  chance  of  seeing  their  sons  rise  to 
wealth  by  the  exercise  of  foreign  traffic,  as  you  know  was 
eminently  exemplified  in  the  case  of  my  own  father.  The 
speecli  of  the  seconder  of  the  Address,  which  must  undoubtedly 
in  some  sort  be  considered  as  the  declaration  of  the  Ministers, 
will  be  found  to  contain  strong  allusions  in  this  direction. 

Alter  the  mover  and  seconder,  Sir  Robert  Peel  opened  the 
debate.  His  manner* struck  me  as  unwontedly  feeble;  so 
much  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  suffering  under 
some  physical  infirmity.  He  appeared  to  be  tossed  upon  a  sea 
of  doubt,  between  an  intense  desire  to  avoid  an  Amendment, 
and  an  irrepressible  wish  to  be  the  mover  of  one  himself.  As  I 
was  infinrmed,  (for  I  did  not  at  the  instant  notice  it  myself), 
some  communication  was  made  to  him,  which  had  the  effect  of 
composing  the  struggle  in  his  mind ;  and  his  ideas  arranged 
themselves  collectively  in  favour  of  an  Amendment.  The 
calculation  of  times  and  distances  suggests,  that  the  purport  of 
the  communication  was  that  an  Amendment  had  just  passed 
the  Lords,  agreeing  word  for  word  with  that  afterwards  pro- 
posed by  the  orator. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  with  firmness,  and  others  of  the 
ministers  followed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  debate  went 
on  languidly,  till  taken  up  by  the  member  for  St.  Alban's  (Mr. 
Ward),  who  for  the  first  time  infused  some  spirit  into  the 
proceedings.  0*Connell's  concluding  speech  was  superb.  He 
began  evidently  under  the  effects  of  agitation,  arising  from  some 
remarks  which  might  probably  as  well  have  been  dispensed 
with,  directed  to  him  from  the  Treasury  bench.  But  when  he 
cooled  down  into  self-possession,  he  broke  into  one  of  those 
floods  of  eloquence  with  which  a  great  actor  sometimes  astonishes 
an  audience,  though  in  the  latter  case  there  is  the  difference, 
that  the  subject  matter  has  been  prepared  beforehand  and  in 
print  for  ages.  One  Irish  point  with  which  he  varied  the  scene* 
amused  the  House  much,  and  seems  to  have  been  m\&«edL  \)>f 
the  leporters.  Speaking  of  the  Corporation  of  DubWn,  "wVo 
wftif  an  Income  of  28,0001  a-year  spend  30,000i  ,  he  soA,  tV«X 
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for  all  this  they  were  in  such  want  of  money  for  all  reasonable 
purposes,  that  *'  even  if  a  man's  picture  was  put  up  in  their 
Hall,  tkey  left  him  punctually  to  pay  for  itr  I  am  also  not 
certain  whether  the  reporters  have  noticed  the  part  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hope,  that  if  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  they 
would  immediately  dissolve  Parliament ;  a  passage  which  was 
loudly  cheered  by  such  members  as  do  not  live  in  fear  of  meet- 
ing their  constituents.  On  the  whole  I  felt  proud  of  my 
townsmen,  for  the  tact  and  spirit  they  have  evinced  in  dis- 
covering the  connexion  between  the  Liberator  of  Ireland  and 
the  progress  of  everything  which  honest  and  intelligent  men  in 
England  hope  for*. 

On  one  subject  arising  out  of  the  King's  Speech,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  the  Quakers  say,  to  hnve/Hends^  opinions.  An  increase 
of  the  Navy  estimates  was  mentioned ;  and  the  understanding 
is,  that  Ministers  are  to  ask  for  an  addition  of  five  thousand 
seamen.  One  boast  of  arbitrary  governments  is,  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  explain  their  operations  inconveniently  ;  the 
friends  of  a  free  government,  therefore,  should  not  be  too  ur« 
gent  with  their  questions.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  if  we  think 
the  augmentation  generally  prudent.  For  my  own  part,  1 
cannot  help  saying,  that  when  I  consider  the  following  fact;», — 

1st,  That  all  reasonable  men,  out  of  the  camp  of  our  ene- 
mies,— who  of  course  have  an  interest  in  concealing  and  deny- 
ing it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, — believe  there  is  a  powerful 
faction  in  the  country  actively  engaged  in  a  plan  for  changing 
the  succession  to  the  Throne,  in  favour  of  arbitrary  principles. 

2ndly,  That  we  know  and  have  the  evidence,  that  the  Army 
has  been  tampered  with ;  and  in  fact  the  individuals  who  were 
the  agents  in  it,  advance  no  excuse  except  the  trumpery  one 
(which  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  far  it  would  serve  you,  or  me, 
or  any  President  of  a  Reform  Association,  if  we  broke  the  law), 
that  they  really  did  not  know  what  it  was  they  put  their  hands 
to. 

3rdly,  That  close  and  personal  communications  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  assemblage  of  arbitrary  sovereigns  in  camp 
at  Kahsch ;  and  that  the  same  active  and  powerful  party  are 
carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  our  brothers  and 
countrymen  serving  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  their 
Sovereign  in  Spain ;  hounding  on  a  sanguinary  outlaw  there 
to  the  *'  deliberate  murder,''  as  expressed  in  writing  by  the 
King's  Minister  for  Foreign  Afi'airs,  of  such  of  their  fellow- 

'  7^«  liberal  papers  at  Halt,  already  contained  indications  of  tome  public 
'Jemoastratioa  in  tbi§  directioa. 
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citizens  as  may  fall  into  his  power;   corresponding  with  the 
King's  enemy  through  their  gazettes,  and  debauching  the  en- 
listed soldiers  of  the  General  there  commanding,  to  act  as  spies 
for  the  Spanish  Pretender,  and  communicate  with  him  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  friends  and  supporters  in  England; — 
in  all  which  they  seem  to  me  to  come  as  near  to  levying  war 
against  the  King,  as  a  steer  is  to  a  bullock,  and  in  fact  give  us 
an  express  image  of  the  kind  of  war  they  hope  to  wage  at  home. 
When,  I  say,  I  consider  all  these  things,  and  the  immense 
importance  it  is  of,  to  cut  off  the  remotest  chance  of  these 
designs  being  backed  by  any  co-operation  of  foreigners,  I  can 
see  no  extravagance  in  securing  ourselves  by  an  increase  of  five 
thousand  seamen  at  home.    How  you  would  look  some  mom- 
infctfyou  found  a  fleet  with  fifty  thousand  men  from  Cronstadt 
inWhite-Booth  Roads,  yourselves  best  know.    The  probability 
of  it  may  not  be  very  immediate ;  but  neither  is  the  scale  of 
preparation  inordinate.     The  blame  of  the  whole  must  be 
thrown  on  such  of  those  who  are  unfortunately  our  country- 
men, as  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  necessity.    For  my  own  part 
I  am  bound  firmly  to  believe,  that  those  who  uphold  the  mur- 
der of  British  soldiers  in  Spain,  would  not  stick  a  moment  at 
bringing  a  Russian  to  upset,  for  instance,  your   Municipal 
Corporation  Reform.    There  is  nothing  like  a  reasonable  care 
and  caution,  and  shutting  the  stable  door  before  the  horse  is 
stolen.    I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  on  this  subject  you  would 
collect  opinions. 

London,  10  Feb.  1836.     • 

A  very  important  question  was  broached  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  night, — the  ministerial  plan  for  the  Commuta- 
tion of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales.  It  may  not  strike  you 
how  this  is  immediately  interesting  to  a  commercial  community 
like  ours*;  though  I  think  it  may  be  proved  to  be  so  to  an  ex- 
tent not  easily  described.  But  as  there  would  hardly  be  time 
to  complete  the  subject  by  the  present  post,  I  will  content 
myself  to-day  with  the  demonstration  that  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  your  interests  in  this  matter. 

I  regret  that  through  a  defect  in  our  arrangements,  I  was 
not  present  to  support  the  Petition  of  the  Lath-renders ;  but 
my  colleague  informs  me  there  could  have  been  nothing  done 
but  to  say  **  I  second  the  Petition."  There  will  probably  be  an 
opportunity  soon,  for  putting  forward  the  case  of  the  Lath- 
renders,  in  a  way  that  may  render  them  more  service  xWulVe 
utterance  of  the  words  aforesaid, 

VOL,  lY. 
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Lmdoth  10  FA.  1836. 
The  Ministers  last  night  opened  their  plan  for  the  Commu- 
tation of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales.  On  the  first  essential 
point, — ^that  of  the  Commutation  heing  (with  a  certain  draw« 
back  to  he  hereafter  mentioned)  perpetual,  or  to  be  made  once 
fi)r  all,  to  endure  in  secula  seculorum, — the  Grovemment  appear 
to  be  right  at  last.  Their  proposal  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  evils  which  Tithes  inflict  on  the  country  by  repressing  its 
production ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  levying  a  tax  in  the 
most  irritating  way  instead  of  the  least  For  this  (and  I  wish 
it  had  not  a  fearful  drawback,  as  was  intimated)  let  us  remem- 
ber we  owe  gratitude  to  the  Whigs. 

The  first  objection  to  the  plan  as  I  understand  it,  (and  I 
depend  principally  on  the  sort  of  abstract  contained  in  the  lead^ 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  10th  January,  which  may 
probably  be  considered  as  possessing  something  like  offieiiu 
authority), — ^is,  that  it  appears  to  be  marvellously  unfair  to  the 
Church.  You  will  ask  me  how  long  it  is  since  I  have  become 
a  stickler  for  that  establishment,  and  why.  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  because  Providence  has  so  ordered  things  in  this  world,  that 
there  is  no  committing  a  wronger  a  hard  action  on  any  class  in 
society,  without  its  coming  round  in  the  shape  of  punishment 
to  the  classes  that  permit  it,  either  through  the  direct  agency 
of  the  injured  classes,  or  through  the  absence  of  their  assist- 
ance at  a  time  when  we  might  otherwise  have  had  it.  This  is 
a  problem  which  some  people  can  see,  and  some  people  cannot 
see ;  and  those  who  see  it  are  '*  the  wise  virgins/'  and  the  others 
"  the  foolish.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  the  property  of 
the  Church  is  as  much  public  property,  as  the  property  of  the 
(Dolonels  of  the  Life  Guards  in  their  regiments.  The  Church 
is  not  stones,  but  men ;  and  so  are  the  Colonels  in  the  Life 
Guards.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  much  matter  of  arrangement 
by  the  community  through  the  organ  of  their  government, 
whether  there  shall  be  twenty  bishoprics,  or  ten,  or  none,  and 
whether  their  pay  shall  be  so  and  so,  or  not, — as  whether  there 
shall  be  three  regiments  of  Life  and  Horse  Gruards  or  only  two, 
and  what  shall  at  any  time  be  the  pay  of  the  fimctionaries  that 
command  them.  In  both  cases  a  decent  regard  is  to  be  had  ibr 
existing  interests ;  neither  the  colonel  nor  the  bishop  is  to  be 
turned  into  the  streets ;  but  neither  of  them  has  any  claim  to 
demand  the  existence  of  future  bishops  or  colonels,  except  to 
the  precise  extent  the  country  may  think  it  wants  their  services. 
Tiehher  would  I  at  all  **  shy  '*  the  fact,  that  a  time  must 
corner  and  that  speedily,  when  either  a  dvs\xv\>\xX\ow  ol  \.\i<&  i^ro- 
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perty  assigned  by  the  State  for  religious  purposes  must  be  made 
fairly  among  all  sects,  or  (which  is  much  the  readier  process  of 
the  two)  the  property  now  assigned  to  the  Church  must  be 
resomed  by  the  State*  and  applied  to  diminish  the  taxes  of  you, 
and  me,  and  everybody, — leaving  each  and  every  of  us  to  pay . 
religions  teachers  for  ourselves,  as  the  unfairly  treated  sects  are 
obliged  to  do  at  present.  On  either  of  these  points  I  should  be 
aorry  to  be  misunderstood.  But  I  would  not,  therefore,  m 
eifeeting  a  Commutation  of  Tithes,  attempt  to  take  the  frag- 
ment of  a  farthing  from  the  clergy  by  a  side  wind.  When  the 
quertion  comes,  let  it  be  fairly  met  without  disguise ;  and  the 
okfgy  will  be  nothing  the  stronger  for  having  been  candidly 
trettled  before.  Among  other  reasons  also,  is  one  which  was 
uged  with  great  force  last  night  by  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey; 
namely,  that  if  anything  is  taken  from  the  Church  in  the  pre- 
wnt  stale  of  the  question,  especially  from  the  working  members, 
the  only  consequence  will  be  that  a  demand  will  be  made  upon 
cor  pockets  to  replace  it  In  this  way  it  is  pretty  plain,  that 
to  alkiw  the  landlords, — who  are  the 'opposing  interest,  and  the 
rulhig  power  in  the  State  as  unfortunately  left  to  us  by  the  age 
of  dishonest  corruption  which  is  just  passed,— to  take  anything 
at  the  Church's  expense,  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  giving  it 
to  them  ourselves. 

The  proposal  of  the  Ministerial  bill  appears  to  be,  that  after 
profbssing  to  try  various  modes  of  allowing  the  parties  interested 
to  agree  voluntarily,  if  at  the  end  of  six  months  no  agreement 
takes  place,  then  any  landholder,  or  tithe-owner,  may  call  on 
the  Commissioners  to  make  a  general  award  as  to  the  amount 
of  tithes  in  the  parish,  and  the  tithes  as  paid  for  seven  years, 
with  ike  charges  of  all  kinds,  are  then  to  be  ascertained ;  that 
if  the  sum  actually  received  for  the  seven  years  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  above  75  per  cent  of  the  gross  value,  then 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  future  shall  be  declared  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  75  per  cent  of  that  value,  and  no  more;  and 
if  the  tithe  received  was  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  gross  value, 
then  the  amount  is  to  be  increased  to  sixty  per  cent ;  and  where 
the  tithe  received  has  been  between  60  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
gross  value,  then  the  amount  shall  be  taken  unaltered. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  upon  this,  is,  why  if  the  clergy- 
man shall  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  80, 
90,  or  100  per  cent  of  his  legal  rights,  the  alteration  is  to  be  to 
75  per  cent  Why  not  to  1 23  ?  If  that  was  proposed,  we  know 
what  the  landlords  would  immediately  say  ; — *'  Why  ate  ^e\A 
pay  125,  when  the  legal  alarm  is  only  for  100  ?"  Parody  iltk^iX 
>&r  the  cleigy,  and  aJk,  "  Why  are  they  to  receive  only  7  &>  ^Yftu 
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their  legal  receipts  have  heen  80,  90,  or  100  ?"  The  reason  of 
the  proposal  is  simply  this, — that  the  landlords  are  the  OTer- 
whelming  power  in  the  State,  and  have  heen  so  since  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  that  it  is  part  of  the  Norman  slavery,  and 
we  must  all  suhmitto  it  till  we  are  strong  enough  to  cast  it  off; 
that  they  have  got  possession  of  the  avenues  to  justice  and  to 
law,  and  allow  no  man  to  partake  in  the  making  of  laws  for 
you,  who  does  not  take  an  oath  that  he  has  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  doing  wrong  to  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  was  obliged  to  take  that  oath  when  I  became  your 
representative ;  and  I  would  have  sunk  into  the  earth  sooner 
than  have  done  anything  so  personally  dishonest  and  degrading, 
if  I  had  not  been  supported  by  a  strong  consciousness  that  I 
came  there  to  do  my  endeavour  towards  blowing  up  the  con- 
spiracy, by  the  best  means  that  are  actuallj  within  our  reach.. 
It  is  therefore  perhaps  undeniable,  that  they  will  have  some- 
thing from  everybody,  and  something  from  the  clergy  among  the 
rest.  No  good  of  any  kind  can  be  got,  without  paying  some- 
thing as  a  sop  to  those  who  have  got  the  avenues  to  law  into 
their  hands.  Our  case  is  like  that  of  a  negro  slave  who  bar- 
gains with  his  owner  for  the  terms  on  which  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  for  himself;  we  have  no  more  chance,  at  the 
present  moment,  of  doing  anything  except  by  sufferance.  I 
would  therefore  advise  the  clergy  to  yield  like  other  men,  and 
pay  something.  But  I  submit  that  25  per  cent  is  too  much.  I 
advise  them  to  try  to  modify  it ;  and  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  to  join  with  them  in  resisting, 
by  the  promise  of  assistance  in  return.  Tell  our  friends, — the 
country  ones  in  particular,— to  ask  their  clergyman  if  he  does 
not  think  25  per  cent  is  too  much ;  —  if  he  can  give  any 
reason  why  25  per  cent  is  not  too  much ; — and  if  he  cannot, 
then  if  he  can  give  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted 
to  be  reduced.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  voluntary  agreement ;  no 
man  will  get  a  fair  price  voluntarily,  where  it  is  known  he  can 
be  robbed  of  25  per  cent  by  law. 

But  here  I  come  to  a  point  in  comparison  of  which  the  other 
sinks  into  insignificance.  The  commutation  of  Tithes  is  to  be 
permanent — as  I  said,  with  a  drawback.  And  how  is  it  to  be 
permanent  ?  What  think  you  of  a  permanent  commutation 
into  a  corn  rentf  Yes, — the  tithe  is  to  be  commuted « not  into 
a  permanent  payment  in  money,  but  into  a  permanent  pay- 
ment of  so  many  quarters  of  corn  or  the  value  thereof.  And 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  Manifestly  to  attach  the  interests 
of  the  clergy  for  ever  and  for  ever  to  the  conservation  of  the 
Cata  Laws.    A  clergyman  is  to  receive  annuaW^  X\i«  n«\\x^  Qf» 
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•aj  100  qoaiten  of  corn.  If  corn  is  at  80  shillings  a  quarter, 
he  is  to  have  400/1  a-year ;  and  if  it  is  at  20  shillings,  he  is  to 
hxve  100/.  But  perhaps  somebody  will  say,  this  is  only  making 
the  substantial  value  of  the  clergyman's  mcome  permanent,  or 
the  same  under  all  variations  of  the  price  of  com.  No,  simple* 
too,  it  is  not ;  it  is  giving  him  a  great  deal  more  when  corn  is 
dear,  and  a  great  deal  less  when  it  is  cheap.  It  makes  it  all 
the  same  to  him,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  his  income 
wkieh  he  expends  on  com  ;  but  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  it 
makes  him  partake  in  the  great  plot  to  pillage  every  industry 
in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  rent  of  land.  If 
the  clergyman  when  he  has  400/.  a-year  spends  100/.  of  it  upon 
bread  or  agricultural  produce,  he  gets  exactly  the  same  bread 
which  he  would  for  2^/.  when  com  was  a  quarter  the  price  and 
his  income  100/.  But  for  the  remaining  300/.  does  he  set  no 
more  than  he  would  get  under  the  other  circumstances  for  the 
75/L  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  he  receives  just  the  same  advantage 
as  aoy  other  corn-lord  ? — in  other  words,  that  he  has  the  same 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  pillage  of  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing community  ?  Do  the  wages  of  industry  and  the 
priee  of  manufoctured  goods  rise  fourfold,  when  com  rises 
Iborfold  ?  K  they  did,  what  temptation  would  there  be  to  the 
landlords  to  maintain  the  Com  Laws  ?  It  is  because  they  do 
not  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  that  the  landlords  persist  in 
tiieir  iniquity,  and  that  Hull  must  be  half  a  Hull,  till  we  can 
muster  sense,  and  spirit,  and  union,  to  bring  them  to  a  com- 
position. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Clergy  what  will  become  of  them,  if  this 
bin  goes  on,  and  after  all  the  people  succeed  in  putting  down 
the  Corn  Laws.  Robinson  Crasoe  stowed  his  gunpowder,  some 
in  one  place  and  some  in  another,  in  order  that  at  all  events  it 
should  not  be  all  blown  up  at  once.  Had  not  the  clergy  better 
do  something  of  the  same  kind  ?  Had  not  they  better  beg  the 
ministry  to  give  them  an  income  that  shall  be  exposed  to  no 
chance  or  change,  from  the  Corn  Laws  being  altered  or  from 
their  being  not  ?  The  Bishops  are  able  men  many  of  them, 
and  capital  mathematicians ;  I  wonder  they  cannot  see  into 
this  brief  niece  of  algebra. 

I  shoula  have  thought  the  Government  too,  would  have  had 
strong  reasons  for  not  throwing  itself  into  the  amis  of  either  of 
the  two  parties,  which  when  things  have  a  little  settled  will  be 
found  to  be  the  two  really  conflicting  parties  left  in  this  countrY> 
— ^the  dishonest  agriculturists,  and  those  who,  w\lV\  t\iQ  \i«\^ol 
the  honest  ones,  mean  to  bring  them  to  submit  to  Tea«OTi.  'NNYil 
had  not  tbejr  the  genius,  if  not  the  justice,  at  least  lo  %tT\Vft  t\» 
Manee  in  this  instance  fairly  between  the  two  ?     HaXi  to  l3b%. 
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honest  men  and  half  to  their  opponents,  is  certainly  not  a  very 
hard  bargain.  But  you  will  ask  me  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
By  the  simple  measure  of  lodging  the  income  of  the  clergy  pro- 
ceeding from  the  commutation  of  the  Tithe,  haifin  com  and 
half  in  the  public  funds  or  some  other  mode  of  making  a  fixed 
money  payment.  In  this  manner  the  clergy  will  be  balanced 
between  both  events;  it  will  be  indifferent  to  them,  in  the 
main,  whether  the  Com  Laws  are  continued  or  are  not  If  they 
are  continued,  then  the  receipts  of  the  clergy  from  each  of  the 
two  portions  of  their  income  will  remain  as  they  are.  If  they 
are  removed,  then  while  their  income  from  the  corn  rent  falls 
in  value,  their  income  from  the  money  payment  will  rise ;  and 
the  contrary. 

Do  you  endeavour,  therefore,  to  pass  the  word  along,  among 
the  commercial  and  industrious  classes,  that  the  ministry, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  taking  side  against  us  ;-^that 
there  is  a  simple  way  of  remedying  the  evil,  and  that  we  ought 
to  ask  for  it.  And  try  to  bind  the  clergy  into  this  union,— in 
the  first  place  by  treating  them  justly  in  the  affair  of  the  25 
per  cent  deduction,  and  in  the  next  place  by  demonstrating  to 
them  how  much  their  peace  and  security  are  concerned  in  dis- 
entangling themselves  from  all  the  perils  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  clergy  are  in  general  ouiet  men,  with  numerous  fomilies, 
and  averse  to  gambling.  Why  should  they  speculate  upon 
the  Corn  Laws  ? 

Finally,  endeavour  to  ascertain  for  me,  whether  notice  ought 
not  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  given  of  an  Amendment  on  the 
ministerial  bill,  to  the  effect  that  the  income  of  the  clergy 
arising  from  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  shall  be  lodged  half 
in  a  corn  rent,  and  half  in  a  fixed  money  payment.  Why  are 
we  to  have  the  weight  of  the  clergy  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  interest  of  the  community  ?  We  do  not  ask  to  have 
it  thrown  in  its  favour;  but  to  have  it  split. 


London,  17  Feb.  1836. 

I  HAVE  to-day  given  notice,  to  move  as  an  Amendment  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales, 
"  That  of  the  amount  awarded  by  the  Commissioners  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  one  half  shall  continue  to  be  a 
Money  rent  for  ever,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  turned  into  a 
Corn  rent  on  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  Bill.'*  To  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  Bill,  or  of  my  former  letter  to  you  upon 
the  subject,  I  believe  thm  will  be  sufficieniVy  \nVa\\\^vVA«. 
Ihave  now  to  request  the  attention  of  the  commetoiViX  vlti^ 
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manufacturing  interests,  to  the  importance  of  making  a  stand 
on  the  present  point,  if  Uiey  wish  to  prevent  their  prospects  of 
the  liberation  of  commerce  from  going  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward* If  a  demand  had  been  made  on  our  part,  for  vestinj^ 
the  whole  amoont  of  Commutation  in  a  money  rent,  the  agri- 
eoltural  interest  would  not  have  failed  to  declare  themselves 
attadked.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  ministry  have 
resolved  on  attacking  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, by  refiisin^  to  make  a  fair  division  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. If  those  interests  do  not  take  up  the  question,  and  sup- 
port it  by  petitions  and  all  other  constitutional  means  of  makine 
an  impression  on  Uie  government,  a  fortress  and  strong-hold 
wHi  have  been  established  for  our  adversaries,  at  the  moment 
when  we  thought  we  were  advancing  towards  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  government  may  have  proceeded 
from  inadvertence,  or  from  an  ill-digested  notion  that  it  was 
necessary  for  preserving  Uie  position  of  the  Church.  The  pres- 
sure on  men  engaged  in  the  cares  of  empire  is  necessarily  so 
greats  that  there  can  be  no  discredit  in  their  giving  at  least  a 
most  serious  consideration,  to  the  representations  of  other  men 
whose  attention,  like  yours,  has  been  directed  to  a  particular 
part. 

Upon  reading  the  Bill,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
complication  as  vesting  the  money  in  the  public  funds.  The 
arrangement  upon  that  point,  is  simple  and  perfect ;  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Bill  not  having  been  before  me,  that 
anything  was  said  in  my  last  letter  of  such  a  mode  of  invest- 
ment. 


London,  20  Feh,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  night,  there  was  a  debate  on  a  whimsical 
question,  being  no  other  than  whether  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  plans  for  the  two  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  should  also  receive  &«/ti7ta/e«of  the  expenses  of  the 
several  plans  from  the  architects  proposing  them.  And  it  was 
finally  settled  against  us,  that  there  should  be  no  estimates. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  is  to  revel  among  plans  resembling 
Martin's  imaginings  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  to  fix  on  the  one 
that  is  most  like  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  a  romantic  contempt 
fbr  such  beggarly  elements  as  the  cost  of  masonry. 

On  ThuTMajy  there  was  a  great  point  gained  for  1i\iQ  ^^^'^^ 
Jn  s  quiet  way,  in  the  shape  of  Kesolutions  for  tacV\\U\iva^  ^^ 
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taking  of  names  upon  Divisions.  This  has  hitherto  been  done, 
by  dint  of  great  efforts  and  much  trouble,  by  the  Liberals  for 
their  own  side ;  and  their  practice  has  obliged  the  Conserva- 
tives to  do  the  same.  It  is  now  to  be  attempted  to  be  per- 
formed with  greater  ease  and  more  regularity  by  authority ; 
and,  though  there  are  apprehensions  of  an  endeavour  to  create 
failure  by  voluntary  obstacles,  it  is  probable  that  in  one  way  or 
other  the  Liberals  will  attain  their  end. 

Last  night,  there  was  a  long  debate  on  Russia,  Poland^  and 
Turkey ;  arising  out  of  a  motion  for  papers  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart.  The  House  was  very  thin,  and  the  proceedings  lan- 
guid on  the  whole.  The  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  T. 
Attwood)  was  all  for  active  measures ;  and  his  speech  would 
have  been  received  thirty  years  ago  with  immense  applause  as 
a  specimen  of  the  **  truly  British  spirit/*  The  ablest  speech 
of  the  night  was  that  of  the  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  RoebuckX 
who  was  all  for  peace ;  but  went,  in  my  estimation,  as  much 
too  far  in  one  direction  as  the  Member  for  Birmingham  in  the 
other.  It  really  does  not  seem  difficult  to  trace  the  proper  line 
between  the  two,  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  duties  of  private 
life.  A  man  is  not  to  go  out  **  colonelling,"  and  run  his  head 
into  scrapes  in  search  of  remote  wrongs  and  dubious  grievances. 
But  neither  is  he  to  sit  at  home  in  his  veranda,  with  his  hookah 
luxuriously  before  him,  and  hear  the  cries  of  "murder"  and 
the  rest  of  the  *'  five  pleas  of  the  law,"  contenting  himself  with 
what  he  calls  his  **  moral  influence," — and  trusting  to  the 
height  of  his  garden  wall,  and  the  difficulty  the  ill-favoured  ones 
without  might  find  in  making  an  inroad  on  his  particular  per- 
son. Nations,  like  individuals,  are,  within  certain  limits,  bouad 
by  a  common  interest  on  this  point  of  repressing  injustice.  If 
England  luckily  has  a  high  garden  wall,  or  what  is  better  a 
deep  fish-pond  all  around,  the  inference  is  that  England  is 
bound  to  apply  these  advantages  to  the  general  good  ;— to  be 
the  citadel  and  last  reserve  of  European  freedom; — and  to 
view  all  distant  struggles  for  liberty,  as  so  many  battles  fought 
upon  the  out-posts  of  her  own  security.  Happily  the  contest 
need  not  be  one  of  arms ;  the  extension  of  the  principles  which 
make  Britain  strong,  is  the  true  weapon  with  which  the  mix- 
ture of  barbarism  and  civilisation  the  world  calls  Russia,  is  to 
be  baffled  and  kept  down.  Whatever  Russia  may  boast,  she 
will  not  long  prevent  the  apparition  of  these  principles  within 
her  borders.  She  occupies,  it  is  true,  the  position  unfortimately 
occupied  twenty  years  ago  by  England,  as  the  head  and 
patroness  of  despotism  throughout  the  world ;  but  in  twenty 
j^eojv  more,  the  same  causes  will  Yia\e  i^to^xxi^  V\i^  «»ssa 
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effects,  and  Russia  will  no  longer  vaunt  herself  the  only  state 
that  has  heen  ahle  to  shut  out  "  disorganising  doctrines."  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  something  on  these  mat- 
ters ;  but  in  the  first  place,  the  audience  was  especially  ill-dis- 
posed for  hearing,  and  in  the  next,  I  was  burthened  with  an 
oppressive  dread  of  being  coarsely  put  down  upon  some  point 
of  form,  for  lack  of  experience  in  the  usages  of  the  House.  By 
a  movement  of  this  kind  I  was  prev>Bnted  on  Thursday  from 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  bearing  and  nature  of  my  Amend- 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  mean  my  **  unfledg'd  virtues  "  to  be  always 
**  caflTd  down  "  in  this  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  I  only  turn 
it  over  to  my  constituents,  and  to  that  larger  constituency  which 
I  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  inpariibus  exterorum,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  anybody  that 
takes  up  their  cause.  In  fact,  by  laying  some  little  things 
togeUier,  I  have  arrived  at  a  suspicion  that  the  Whigs  are 
desperately  sore  upon  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  have 
prolMibly  made  up  their  minds  to  carry  their  Bill  through  in  a 
hand  canter,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  landed  interest.  In 
which  I  can  only  tne  more  heartily  pray  for  their  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  it  must  be  effected  bv  the  people  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  towns  rapidly  and  energetically  taking 
up  the  case.  If  you  wish  to  continue  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
home  sticking'plaster^  or  anything  else  except  what  people 
want  to  buy,  lying  still  at  the  present  moment  will  effectually 
accomplish  it. 

I  promised  to  say  something  of  the  "  German  commercial 
league  ;*'  but  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  say  more  now,  than 
that  if,  as  I  apprehend  to  be  the  case,  the  Qermans  are  willing 
•to  remove  their  prohibitions  on  British  manufactures  as  soon 
as  we  remove  ours  on  German  produce,  I  have  the  most  lively 
hope  that  in  this  dreaded  league  itself  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
the  liberation  of  the  commerce  of  our  good  town ;  though  pos- 
sibly we  may  be  led  through  some  smaller  evil,  to  arrive  at 
greater  good.  If  the  Germans  have  really  done  what  I  suppose 
they  have,  you  may  begin  to  put  new  ships  upon  the  stocks, 
fbr  it  will  be  impossible  for  foreign  trade  'much  longer  to  be 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

P.S. — Among  local  matters,  I  observe  you  have  something 
like  a  feud  at  Hull  between  the  Licensed  Victuallers  and  the 
new  Beer-house  keepers.  The  Victuallers  should  try  to  re- 
move their  grievances  without  throwing  blame  upon  other 
people;  and  I  beg  to  note,  that  when  I  engaged. Io^mXyw^ 
wojid  for  the  Victuallers,  I  distinctly  declined  lakiTVf^  au'^  ^^'tX 
against  the  Beer-bouses.      Judging  from  the  de^m^lVwi  ^'^ 
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politicians  who  make  an  outcry  against  Beer-houses,  there 
would  seem  reason  to  helieve  they  must  be  very  useful  to  the 
people.  I  understand  that  all  mischief  among  the  poorer 
classes,  is  concocted  at  Beer-houses.  Where  would  they  have 
it  be  ? — at  the  Carlton  Club  or  Crockford's  ?  I  cannot  compre- 
hend, that  the  poor  must  be  prevented  from  gathering  together, 
lest  they  should  do  mischief.  Or  if  they  must,  I  could  at  least 
point  out  some  places,  where  claret  as  well  as  beer  should  be 
stopped  on  the  same  principle.  I  hope  the  poor  will  ere  long 
be  strong  enough,  to  keep  the  claret-drinkers  in  order  by  a  hint 
of  reciprocity.  If  the  Beer-house  keepers  have  anything  to 
urge,  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  move  in  their  case  as  in  the  other. 


London,  24  Feb,  1836.  . 

On  Monday  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Bill.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  state  the  way  in  which  preserving  half  the  amount  of 
Commutation  in  a  money  instead  of  a  corn  rent,  would  be  an 
act  of  naked  justice  to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community, 
who  are  interested  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  strong- 
holds for  the  supporters  of  the  Com  Laws. 

It  will  sound  strangely  to  you  when  I  state,  that  this  con- 
tained the  only  reference  to  the  interests  of  industry,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate.  It 
was  literally  true,  that  in  the  language  of  scripture,  **  none 
peeped  or  muttered "  upon  the  subject.  As  the  Ca^olics  of 
Ireland  preserve  the  memory  of  the  day  when  the  Catholic 
Association,  afterwards  so  powerful,  consisted  of  five  men,  so  I 
would  propose  that  we  should  take  the  period  of  this  debate,  to 
represent  the  moment  when  the  interests  of  all  who  live  by 
industry  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  possible  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament 

Much  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  of  the  Bill's  being 
"  a  clergyman's  Bill,"  and  **  a  farmer's  Bill  ;'*  but  take  my 
word  for  it,  as  sure  as  we  are  landlords  and  have  all  taken  an 
oath  that  we  have 'a  substantial  interest  as  such,  it  will  come 
out  '*  a  landlord's  Bill "  and  nothing  else.  There  is  manifestly 
no  justice,  in  the  clergy  having  any  deduction  made  at  all,  for 
the  charges  and  inconveniences  of  collection  arising  out  of  the 
old  practice.  Why  would  it  not  be  quite  as  fair  to  demand, 
that  the  landlords  should  have  no  benefit  from  the  change  of 
system,  but  should  be  charged  with  the  exact  amount  of  any 
jaconvenhncea  they  may  escape,  t?ie  Church  taking  the  dif- 
^renee?   And  ia  not  the  equitable  division,  iVk^Xe^ts^^tt^ 
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should  enjoy  the  advantages  respectively  accruing  to  them 
from  the  improved  mode  of  collection  directed  by  the  Bill?  In- 
stead of  this,  the  landlords  hold  themselves  out  as  the  necessary 
recipients  of  all  savings ;  and  in  a  packed  assembly  of  landlords 
there  is  nobody  to  offer  effectual  opposition. 

On  Tuesday,  a  great  point  was  carried  for  the  security  of  the 
community,  by  the  Oran^  Lodges  being  put  down  without  a 
division.  The  Member  for  Middlesex  read  letters  containing 
matter  enough  to  have  hanged  a  dozen  Corresponding  Socie- 
ties  ;  and  it  was  in  truth  a  shocking  sight,  to  those  who  re- 
membered that  unfortunate  men  of  the  industrious  classes  are 
actually  undergoing  transportation  for  having  unguardedly 
exposed  themselves  under  a  forced  and  violent  interpretation 
of  the  law, — to  see  a  collection  of  individuals,  merely  because 
they  were  great  and  powerful,  treated  to  the  last  with  every 
imaginable  deference  and  compliment,  and  with  a  distinct  de- 
clining on  the  part  of  the  actual  government,  to  agree  in 
dedanng  that  they  had  brought  themselves  within  the  verge 
of  the  law. 

After  the  mover  and  his  very  powerful  seconder  (Sir  William 
Molesworth)  sat  down,  Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and  com- 
menced by,  to  a  certain  extent,  running  a  tilt  against  them 
both.  After  this,  the  Noble  Secretary  produced  his  own  plan, 
which  was  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  take 
measures  **  for  the  effectual  discouragement  of  Orange  Lodges, 
and  generally  of  all  political  societies  excluding  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  faith,  using  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and 
acting  by  means  of  associated  branches."  In  this  the  Liberals 
of  all  classes  of  course  were  disposed  to  concur  ;  and  then  the 
Orange-men  were  reduced  to  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  mention 
of  their  societies  by  name.  Lord  Stanley  made  astonishing 
efforts  to  effect  this  result ;  and  was  previously  seen  carrying  a 
note  across  the  House  to  the  Noble  Secretary.  The  report  in 
the  House  was,  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  at  one  time  decided 
on  conceding  the  point,  when  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Sheil)  went  to  him  and  produced  convincing  reasons  to  Uie 
contrary.  However  this  might  be,  the  Noble  Secretary  main- 
tained bis  ground ;  and  I  cannot  help  believing  his  constancy 
was  in  some  degree  assisted,  by  the  loud  cries  of  "  No,  No, ' 
and  '*  Divide,"  with  which  every  successive  plea  for  concession 
was  met  by  what  are  technically  termed  **  the  Tail,"  and  a 
number  of  the  English  Radicals.  After  Lord  John  Russell's 
refusal  to  concede.  Sir  Robert  Peel  exhausted  every  ano'n  viv 
his  quiver,  in  trying  to  make  some  impression  on  lY^e  TLoMse  vcv 
favour  of  the  overmatched  Orange-men ;   relunui\%  Xo  V)dl«^ 
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attack  again  and  again  in  different  shapes,  as  each 
aKempt  was  repuUed  by  the  obduracy  of  bis  audience.  After 
bis  final  ftiilure,  several  of  the  Orange-men  endeavoured  lo  put 
fbrward  a  dying  plea,  or  to  take  credit  with  their  party  far  pro- 
nouncing a  decent  elegy  on  their  approaching  end.  And  even 
after  the  Speaker  had  put  the  question,  there  was  "  a  tiny 
flourish  still,"  which  was  met  with  cries  of  "  Order"  from  the 
^,House. 

^L-    The  result  was  in  fact  the  triumph  of  the  union  of  the 
^Ht«nd  English  Radicals ;  who  will  doubtless  live  and  learn 

^H  London,  27  Feb.  II 

^^w-  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Lennard  moved  for  a  return  of  the  nnmbn 
^H^  soldiers  who  have  suffered  corporal  punishment  or  iniprison- 
^f -ment  since  3830.  The  Advocate  General,  if  I  made  iio  mis- 
take, gave  a  curious  reason  for  delay; — he  said  the  cases 
amounted  lo  thirty  thousand.  The  motion  brought  on  a  debatta 
on  Flogging  in  the  Aimy  ;  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Ihb 
attack  and  defence,  it  is  plain  the  practice  must  speedily  ga 
off. 

After  this  came  on  a  debate  on  the  late  election  of  the 
nicipal  council  at  Foole.  It  appears  that  a  Mayor  there,  had 
chosen  to  try  how  much  he  could  run  in  the  teeth  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  conducting  municipal  elections  ;  and  the  object 
of  Mr.  Blackhurne's  motion  was  to  get  the  whole  proceedings 
annulled.  Of  course  the  Tories  werenp  in  arms;  and  they  had 
recourse  to  that  strange  rule  of  the  House,  by  which  a  minority 
may  stop  proceedings  as  long  astheychuse,  by  moving  adjoura- 
menls  one  after  another.  My  only  wonder  is,  that  they  did  not 
in  this  manner  stop  the  Reform  Bill  till  the  Russians  could 
come  up. 

Last  night  was  a  debate  on  the  Spanish  policy  of  ministers ; 
brought  on  by  the  motion  of  the  Member  for  Oxlord  (Mr. 
Maclean)  for  papers.  A  \Fondernil  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  tone  of  the  Opposition  since  the  last  debate  on  the  same 
iubjeot.  No  more  treasonable  outbreaks,  on  the  dishonour 
incurred  by  the  King'soflicers,  through  accepting  commands  in 
B  force  raised  by  the  King's  desire.  No  more  abuse  of  oni 
countrymen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  whose  prin- 
cipal crime  I  take  to  be  having  contributed  to  prevent  the 
Carlista  from  getting  to  Madrid.  The  Tories  have  manifestlj 
gotten  lieht.  I  hope  mure  preparations  are  in  course,  for 
making  the  scales  full  from  their  eyes. 
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On  Monday,  the  Irish  Municipal  CorpuraCiona  Bill  was  nad 
a  second  time  without  a  division,  alter  a  vet7  lon^  and  interesting 
debate.  The  Tory  policy  ia,  to  try  to  prevent  the  Irish  Corpo- 
rations fram  being  made  useful  to  the  camiDiinitj,  by  destroying 
them  altogether.  After  upholding  them  with  all  their  might 
tot  90  many  years,  they  now  declare  them  to  be  ao  bad  in 
principle,  (hat  nothing  but  their  removal  can  leave  the  com- 
munity in  safety.  Their  principal  argument  in  support  of  this 
is,  that  as  the  Corporations  gave  support  to  nn«  faction  injurious 
to  the  community  before,  so  any  alterations  that  should  leave 
them  in  e^iistence,  would  only  enable  them  to  give  support  lo 
another  faction  now;  forgettin^lhat  the  question  is  notbetve«n 
faction  and  faction,  but  between  a  faction  and  the  common- 
wealth. As  well  might  it  be  said, — so  far  as  1  can  see, — "  Be 
careful  how  you  allow  your  Putice  to  rout  out  the  nests  against 
which  it  is  directed;  for  it  will  only  be  putting  the  power  into 
the  bands  of  new  nests,  who  will  be  just  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
the  old.  And  above  ail  things  take  care  you  do  not  bring  the 
matter  under  popular  control,  for  popular  control  is  everywhere 
the  mischief  of  mischiefs,  which  nobody  has  been  able  to  endure 
since  the  foundation  of  society." 

This  procedure  of  the  Tories  reminds  mo  of  the  conduct  of 
some  of  them  in  respect  of  franking.  While  the  House  of 
Commons  was  almost  all  Tory,  it  was  held  the  most  natural  and 
proper  thing  in  the  world  that  Members  should  have  the  power 
of  corresponding  without  espenso  with  tlieir  constituents  and 
others.  But  when  the  m^ority  of  the  House  became  Liberal, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  thinks  were  Hying  in  all  directions 
to  Political  Unions,  and  to  other  societies  and  individuals  . 
engaged  in  supporting  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  it 
was  found  out  that  (hLnking  was  a  most  calpable  privilege,  and 
highly  discreditable  to  those  who  could  lliink  of  continuing  it. 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  Irish  Corporations,  So  long  as  they 
could  be  used  in  support  of  existing  injustice,  they  were  good 
and  to  be  sworn  by ;  as  soon  as  they  are  likely  to  be  opened  to  ■ 
the  public,  they  are  bad  and  to  he  suppressed. 

Last  night  (Tuesday)  was  given  almost  entirely  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  general  plan  tbr  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
Kail-roads.  The  only  curiosity  of  the  evenuig,  was  the  undis- 
guised hostility  to  rail-roads  in  general,  displayed  by  some  of 
the  anti -re forming  interest,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to 
seduce  men  into  attending  to  distant  concerns,  instead  of  staying 
to  mind  their  own  businesslike  gooii  people  at  home  •.     Was 

•  The  cl|irni<tiii»  or  lM>btwlilUTi»rBSDUDUlln«,lb«lilirB|>l,'>Itah<ii« 
tmitbkGkiigAUiCron  AmeiicH  lulhcibvpaoFitbarinqiu  j^uagnL^^^mv^^™^' 
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Providence  quite  rij^ht  in  giving  us  two  legs  a  piece  ?    Might  it 
not  have  been  better,  if  we  had  each  hopped  on  one  ? 


London^  5  Marcht  1836. 

Os  Wednesday  in  Committee  on  the  Prisoner*s  Counsel  Bill, 
a  curious  scene  occurred  upon  a  point  of  form ;  and  not  without 
danger  of  damage  to  the  infant  principle  of  publishing  the  votes 
by  authority,  in  which  I  hope  the  country  by  this  time  has 
begun  to  take  some  interest.  When  the  Committee  came  to 
divide,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Resolution  of  the  House 
declared  that  upon  **  every  division ''  the  House  should  be 
cleared,  after  which  the  doors  to  be  opened  "  by  the  Speaker's 
order ;  **  but  omission  had  been  made  of  the  words  *'  or  Chair- 
man's ; "  whence  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  the  Members 
once  got  into  the  two  lobbies,  most  dangerous  consequences 
might  ensue,  from  the  absence  of  any  earthly  power  to  cause 
the  doors  of  the  House  to  be  ever  opened  again  for  their  admis- 
sion. This  of  course  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  enemies  of 
the  publication  of  Divisions  by  authority ;  and  as  usual,  the 
point  of  form  went  against  the  Liberals.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  Chairman  should  not  have  followed  his 
orders  as  far  as  they  were  distinct  and  clear,  and  left  the  conse- 
quences to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  direction  was  plain, 
that  on  •*  every  division "  the  House  should  be  clearea.  If 
this  had  been  complied  with,  the  irregularity  must  have  been 
afterwards  committed,  of  introducing  the  Members  again,  with- 
out the  express  words  "  the  Chairman's  order  "  appearing  on 
the  Resolution,  though  that  was  evidently  the  spirit  of  the 
direction.  As  it  was,  the  much  greater  irregularity  was  com- 
mitted, of  breaking  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Resolution, 
by  not  obeying  the  direction  to  clear  the  House.  But  so  it  is ; 
on  all  points  of  form  and  trials  of  skill,  the  Liberals  are  immea- 
surably inferior  to  their  opponents.  Their  enemies  act  under 
old  and  tried  leaders ;  and  not  a  dog  gives  mouth,  but  as  the 
seniors  of  the  pack  direct.  The  Liberals  have  no  weapon  but 
their  superior  hold  upon  the  country,  which  sends  them  in  a 
majority  to  parliament. 

After  this  matter  had  been  settled,  disadvantageously  to  the 
Liberal  side,  the  Clause  in  the  Bill  which  gave  to  prisoners  the 
right  of  making  a  full  defence  by  counsel  in  court,  was  carried 
by  134  to  50 ;  but  the  Clause  which  proposed  to  allow  parties 

to  eootaio  the  comp\Binta  of  a  citisen  of  the  old  school ;  which  lately  went  the 
roaad  of  the  EnglUh  newapapera.    At  all  events  \t  the  AmetlcKw  viVi  was  not 
iakea  from  ibtt  gource  it  might  hate  been,   lianv  of  l\xe  aeuWm«ti^»  Ni«t« 
^deatical^Jffditor. 
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to  be  beard  by  eomnsel  or  attorney  before  justices  of  tbe  peace, 
was  rejected  by  110  to  93.  It  might  be  very  agreeable  to  you 
and  otiiers  of  my  constituents,  to  know  from  authority  "v^at 
Members  voted  and  on  which  side ;  but  this  luxury  you  must 
be  contented  to  forego,  by  the  decision  of  the  House. 

The  debate  was  then  resumed  on  the  Poole  Municipal  Elec- 
tkm  ;  and  after  an  amendment  from  the  Tory  side  had  been 
disposed  of  by  188  to  70,  a  Ck>mmittee  to  inquire  was  appointed 
wiUiout  a  division. 

On  Thursday,  in  consequence  of  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  was  understood 
to  let  out  some  further  driblets  of  hope  for  the  Dorchester 
labourers.  These  men,  it  appears,  have  some  chance  of  being 
broogbt  back  from  New  Holland  in  three  years ;  and  the  incal- 
culably greater  offenders  of  the  Orange  lodges,  have  not  yet 
got  there  at  all. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  for 
disfranchising  Stafford  on  account  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
was  carried  by  53  to  6. 

Yesterday  (Friday)  the  Supplies  for  the  Navy,  including  five 
thousand  additional  seamen,  passed  without  a  division.  The 
most  interesting  circumstance  attending  it,  was  the  strong  and 
general  opinion  expressed  on  the  necessity  of  providing  against 
Sie  recurrence  of  the  practice  of  Impressment. 

A  motion,  by  a  strange  use  of  a  privilege  admitted  in  cases 
of  urgent  pubUc  interest,  was  forced  into  the  debate  on  the 
Supply,  fi}r  discontinuing  the  practice  of  dividing  in  two  lob- 
bies ;  which  necessarily  involves  the  practice  of  publishing  the 
Divisions  by  authority.  You  see  therefore,  that  this  system  of 
publication  by  authority,  in  which  I  doubt  not  that  you  and 
others  iiad  begun  to  rejoice,  could  not  exist  a  fortnight  without 
being  assailed  as  a  great  public  grievance  to  be  thrust  into  the 
delate  on  the  Supplies.  The  Tories,  as  usual,  had  all  the  skill 
and  science  on  their  side.  They  felt  the  pulse  of  the  House ; 
and  finding  the  numbers  against  them,  drew  off  without  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  damaged  by  a  Division,  to  renew  the 
attack  at  the  time  they  may  see  best.  Indeed  a  notice  of  such 
attack  is  put  on  the  list  for  April  26.  It  may  be  hoped  the 
Liberals  will  employ  the  interval  well ;  and  nothing  would  pro- 
bably conduce  more  forcibly  to  the  effect  desired,  than  that 
Liberal  constituencies  in  general  should  require  their  represen- 
tatives to  transmit  to  them  the  printed  Divisions  as  they  appear 
among  the  Votes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  regularly  -£Aed>  V[A 
that  Liberal  represeDtatires  on  tbe  other  hand,  iViovxVd  ^totk^X 
ibeir  coDstitueats  where  it  may  be  requisite,  to  tl\e  xYie^^X^  ^^ 
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Divisions)  and  give  them  currency  in  the  provincial  papers,  or 
hy  any  other  means  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
contents.  In  this  way,  a  mass  of  interest  would  be  accumu- 
lating, which  would  make  it  harder  day  by  day  for  the  Tories 
to  succeed  in  their  object  of  cutting  off  your  knowledge  from 
authority,  of  how  the  Members  vote. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  saying,  that  I  believe  the  Libe- 
rals mean  to  stick  to  their  point  of  carrying  the  publication  of 
all  Divisions  by  authority  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  will  be 
glad  of  any  backing  that  can  be  given  to  them  by  their  consti- 
tuents and  the  public  at  large. 


London,  9  March,  1836. 

At  five  minutes  after  three  this  morning,  upon  an  adjourned 
debate,  the  House  of  Commons  divided  on  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton's  Amendment  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Irish  Corporations  with  a 
view  to  prevent  their  existence  in  a  reformed  state.  The 
numbers  were  for  the  Amendment  243,  against  it  307;  ma- 
jority for  the  Government  64.  The  number  of  the  Tories,  243, 
is  precisely  the  same  that  voted  for  the  Amendment  to  the 
Address  on  the  4th  of  last  month ;  the  majority  against  them 
having  increased  in  the  interval,  from  41  to  64,  or  something 
more  than  one-half. 

The  debate  on  the  first  day  was  dull ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  concluding  speech  from  Lord  Howick,  who  is  always  good 
when  he  is  not  aristocratic,  and  on  this  occasion  turned  the 
question  round  with  a  new  face,  as  an  able  counsel  does  before 
a  nisi  pntw  jury  at  York. 

The  second  day  proceeded  like  the  first,  till  Jeune  O'Connell 
(the  nephew,  Morgan  John)  enlivened  the  debate  by  the  display 
of  powers  that  did  no  discredit  to  the  name  he  bears.  Another 
out -spoken  and  energetic  Irishman  (Barron  of  Waterford),  was 
ill  supported  by  his  countrymen  and  his  side ;  and  I  could  not 
avoid  surmising  some  local  jealousy.  To  men  whose  trade  it 
is  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  listening  with  sheepish  patience  to 
the  feeblest  of  the  feeble  and  the  dullest  of  the  dull,  zeal  and 
courage  should  be  too  precious,  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
because  they  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 

0*Connell  was  in  his  strength;   and  boldly  launched  the 

declaration,  that  if  the  Irish  were  refused  equal  laws,  they 

would  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.    One  deficiency 

I  remarked;  which  was^  that  he  did  not  say,  the  people  of 

Eagland  would  aid  them  in  the  demand.     He  mv^Vvt  have 
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teamed,  that  tbe  people  of  England  are  coming  over  to  him  in 
halk,  and  that  the  great  and  final  reason  why  Ireland  will  not 
he  oppressed,  is  that  they,  the  people  of  England,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  stand  still  and  see  it.  Perhaps  you  will  instil  into  him 
whatever  may  he  lacking  on  this  head,  when  you  have  the  good 
fortune  of  receiving  him  at  Hull,  as  I  understand  you  are  to  do 
before  long. 

Lord  Stanley  was  good  in  his  way ;  but  forced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  situation,  upon  small  points  and  feeble  attempts  at 
e^et.  For  example,  he  made  a  great  effort  by  pronouncing 
"hereffc^"  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  as  distinguished  from 
*  heresy ;"  the  fact  being  all  the  while,  that  it  did  make  a  con- 
siderable and  substantial  difference,  whether  a  Catholic  priest 
to  his  congregation,  had  asserted  that  "  heresy  "  in  the  abstract 
was  coming  down,  (which  is  what  all  priests,  of  all  possible 
denominations,  take  the  liberty  of  doing  in  their  turns),  or 
whether  he  had  pointed  their  animosity  against  the  persons  of 
their  neighbours,  by  saying  **  the  heretics'"  were  in  the  same 
state  of  tumbling  to  the  ground.  He  ended  by  quoting  thirty 
lines  of  Shakspeare  (if  the  newspaper  is  right  in  which  I 
counted  them) ;  with  a  most  unfortunate  tail-piece  concluding 
with  the  word  **  party,"  which  brought  to  all  minds  the  Orange- 
men who  were  not  intended,  instead  of  the  Liberals  who  were. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  quoted  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  and  Virgil ; 
and  ended  with  an  allusiou  to  "  the  Protestant  mind  of  England," 
intended  for  a  threat.  I  can  only  trust,  that  the  Protestant 
mind  of  England  will  read  him  an  unexpected  version  of  the 
history. 

The  final  result  is  one  to  be  received  with  satisfaction  in  all 
&milies ;  as  being  another  step  towards  tbe  removal  of  the  evils 
with  which  the  folly  and  corruption  of  our  ancestors  have  com- 
passed us  about. 


London,  12  March,  1836. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Divett  made  his  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  removal  of  the  additional  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  retail 
spirit  licenses.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begged  the 
House  to  wait,  till  he  should  propose  his  general  plan  for  the 
arrangement  and  alteration  of  duties  in  April ;  and  as  there 
appes^ed  something  fair  in  this,  Mr.  Hume  and  others  of  the 
Liberals  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal.  But  as 
some  still  held  off,  there  was  evidently  the  chance  oi  ^  ^\v\\\.\ 
and  the  Tories  poured  into  the  House,  in  hopes  o£  ^eXXlvu^  ^ 
majority  against  the  Government    Dr.  Bowrine  moNeOi  9l^  «*»- 

VOL.  IV.  p  ^ 
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amendment,  that  the  question  should  he  postponed  till  after  the 
Report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  which  we  only 
carried  by.  166  to  155.  Had  my  senior  colleague  and  myself 
been  able  to  see  one  another,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should 
have  voted  together,— and  that  as  it  was,  the  decision  of  each 
depended  on  his  having  been  told  or  not  told,  of  the  tactics  the 
Tories  were  practising  on  the  occasion. 

On  Friday,  I  voted  in  two  minorities  with  Mr.  Hume ;  one 
for  a  reduction  of  5,000  men  in  the  standing  army,  where  the 
.  Ayes  were  43  and  the  Noes  136 ;  and  the  other  for  placing  the 
Foot  Guards  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  troops  of  the  line, 
where  the  Ayes  were  46  and  the  Noes  217.  I  mention  this 
because  I  believe  I  have  an  engagement  with  certain  honest 
men  at  Hull,  on  questions  of  military  finance  to  vote  with 
Mr.  Hume.  If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  anybody  to  know  the 
different  voters  on  these  occasions,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not 
yet  the  pleasure  of  the  House  that  the  divisions  in  Committee 
should  be  published  by  authority. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed,  at  the  request  of  a 

friend,  to  the  File- makers  of  Sheffield,  through  the  medium  of 

.  the  Sheffield  Iris*,     Any  progress  towards  a  community  of 

•  THE  FILE  TRADE. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  IKIS. 

London,  5  March,  1836, 

Sius, — Seeing  in  a  copy  of  your  paper  lately  sent  to  me,  an  account  of  the 
disputes  between  tlie  worlcing  File-makers  and  their  employers,  I  cannot  but 
feel  great  regret,  that  a  well-intentioaed  body  of  men  such  as  1  have  invariably 
found  every  portion  of  the  operatives  to  be,  should  in  any  degree  run  counter 
to  their  oivn  interests,  and  play  into  the  han48  of  that  gigantic  oppression 
under  which  they  and  every  other  part  of  the  industrious  community  have  for 
twenty  years  been  sufferinff.  The  real  state  of  the  case  I  take  to  be  this.  The 
File-makers  of  Sheffield  might  have  made  and  sold  files  to  all  the  world  that 
ever  beard  of  one,  if  the  law  would  have  allowed  it.  But  the  landlords  con- 
ceiting they  had  an  interest,  which  has  turned  out  to  be.no  interest  at  all,  put 
themselves  in  the  way  to  stop  it.  They  got  possession  of  the  avenues  to  law ; — 
they  got  to  be  the  law-makers ; — they  made  every  man  swear,  before  he  could  be 
a  law-maker,  that  he  had  a  distinct  pecuniary  interest,  or  one  they  thought  so. 
in  deciding  agfiinst  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and  in  favour  of  one 
particular  interest  which  intended  to  rob,  and  has  only  burnt  its  fingers  after 
all.  They  did  what  a  jury  would  do,  which  should  determine  that  no  man 
should  be  admitted  into  their  number,  that  had  not  300/.  or  600/.  u-year  con- 
nected with  one  side  of  the  question  in  hand,  and  against  the  other ;  and  then 
they  passed  a  law,  not  exactly  that  a  File-maker  should  not  be  nllowed  to  send 
his  files  across  the  sea,  but  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  home  iu 
return  the  thing  which  would  sell  here  for  as  much  money  as  would  pay  him 
with  a  profit.  He  might  bring  home  anything  he  liked  that  would  not  pay;  but 
the  thing  that  the  people  abroad  had  more  of  than  they  could  use  and  therefore 
could  afford  to  sell  cheap,  and  the  people  here  had  less  of  than  they  wanted 
and  therefore  wonld  be  glad  to  pay  for  high,  this  thing  the  File-makers  were 

*     jrot  to  bring,  dot  others  for  them. 

^^ow suppose  there  were  no  hope  whatever  of  the  File-makers  ever  escaping 

/rooj  this  horridly  uajuat  state  of  law ;— suppose  it  were  «\u\V,e  c\eM  xYiaX  lQt«\%u 
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feeling  QXKm  the  subject  of  it,  between  the  maritime  and  the 
manuiacturing  towns,  must  have  a  tendency  to  be  useful  to 
bodi. 


London,  16  March,  1836. 

Ths  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday,  was  the  announcement  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  that  very  active  member  Mr. 
Wakl^,  that  the  King  had  been  advised  to  grant  a  free  par- 
don to  all  the  Dorchester  labourers.  This,  I  imagine,  may  be 
eonsidered  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Hiune's  victory  over  the 
Orange  Lodges. 

On  Tuesday  the  table  of  the  House  was  loaded  with  Peti- 
tions for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Stamp  on  Newspapers. 
Sddom  has  man  seen  such  a  muster.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  reply,  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  reducing 
the  Stamp  to  a  penny,  to  include  the  postage ;  but  stated  that 
he  did  not  mean  in  any  degree  to  prejudice  or  prevent  the  full 

eoiaraeree  wu  for  erer  and  for  erer  to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
would  tbat  make  it  reasonable  that  the  File-makers  should  aid  their  oppressors 
In  catting  op  sach  diminished  trade  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  allows  them  i 
It  is  plain  that  the  prohibition  to  import  bread  in  return  for  files,  is  a  bounty 
offered  to  foreign  File>maker8.  If  the  people  on  the  Continent  might  pay  for 
files  in  com,  that  is  to  say  with  the  corn  which  would  sell  hore  for  the  same 
money  as  the  goods  with  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  pay  instead,  they  would 
saTe,  say  2N)  per  cent.  Tois  20  per  cent  therefore,  would  be  cut  off  from  what  they 
can  now  afford  to  offer  to  a  File-maker  in  their  own  country,  by  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  their  corn ;  aod  is  kept  added  by  the  refusal.  But  will  tht^  File-makers 
oblige  their  employers  to  give  up  the  share  they  might  have  in  this  diminished 
trade,  by  endeavouring  to  impose  on  them  unjust  restrictions  as  to  what  men  they 
ahall  employ,  and  what  apprentices  they  shall  take  i  The  object  of  the  File- 
makers  must  be  supposed  to  be,  to  cause  files  to  be  made  by  ten  men  instead 
of  twelve,  in  hopes  that  the  ten  will  get  the  wages  of  the  twelve.  But  how  if 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  files  which  first  or  last  must  be  the  consequence,  should 
reduce  the  quantity  that  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  foreig^n  markets,  in  the  pro- 
ptMrUon  often  to  twelve  i  Have  the  File-makers  thoroughly  considered  all  the 
probabilities  of  this  ? 

I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all  these  disputes  between  the  mastem 
and  the  employed,  act  as  only  so  many  tubs  for  the  whale,  and  distract  the 
attention  of  all  from  the  great  source  and  origin  of  the  mischief.  So  long  as 
the  operatives  aod  their  employers  can  be  kept  squabbling  on  these  twopenny 
differences,  the  land-owners  feel  safe  that  they  will  not  combine  to  put  down 
the  million  grievance  that  oppresses  both.  Why  the  employers,  who  have  more 
leisure,  more  access  to  knowledge,  than  the  operatives,  should  be  so  supine  as 
they  always  have  been ; — why  they  should  sell  the  great  birthright  of  commerce 
for  soch  miserable  messes  of  pottage  as  can  befal  them  in  return,  is  more  than 
I  ever  could  explain.  Why  the  maritime  towns,  which  ought  to  carry  out  the 
files  and  bring  home  the  corn,  should  all  be  asleep,  is  equally  inexplicable. 
Let  as  hope  that  the  evil  may  be  corrected,  by  the  operatives  getting  the  %X.\vt\ 
of  their  employers  In  knowledge,  as  they  are  already  tlie  foiemo«\  \ti  \Xv^ 
suffering. 

I  am,  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  TliOUV^O^. 
F  2 
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discussion  of  the  question  on  a  future  occasion.  It  struck  me 
there  was  a  softness  in  his  eye,  which  indicated  that  like 
Virgil's  nymph  he  had  at  least  imagined  the  possibility  of 
being  followed  up  in  his  retreat;  and  therefore,  were  I  to 
advise,  it  would  be  to  agitate  the  question  to  the  utmost  in  the 
period  that  is  to  intervene.  The  only  argument  I  heard  ad- 
vanced from  this  quarter,  much  resembled  one  of  those 
defences  which  do  not  contemplate  ultimate  success.  It  was, 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  the  man  who  received  a  London 
newspaper  at  Edinburgh,  pay  a  postage  for  it,  while  the  man 
who  read  it  in  London  paid  none.  If  this  is  equity,  why  is  not 
the  Twopenny  Post  rate  increased  to  pay  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  to  Edinburgh  ? 

Dilutes  of  this  kind  are  generally  settled  by  a  compromise. 
I  should  tike  to  know  what  sum  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer calculates  upon  from  his  penny  Stamp  on  all  newspapers, 
and  what  imposition  upon  the  portion  of  newspapers  sent  by 
post  would  bear  him  harmless,  leaving  the  rest  free.  If  a  faor 
offer  was  made  him  upon  this  point,  would  he  come  forward 
and  declare,  that  his  object  was  not  revenue,  but  the  preven- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  cheap  information  among  the  poor  ? 

The  agriculturists,  or  the  unreasonable  part  of  them,  had 
a  great  defeat  the  same  night  on  their  proposed  increase  of  the 
duty  on  Foreign  Tallow.  They  were  to  raise  the  duty  from 
3/.  lOs.  a  ton  to  10/.;  and  by  this  they  were  to  put  300,000/. 
into  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  or  as  was  forther  ex- 
plained, a  sheep  was  to  be  increased  in  value  by  2s,  6d.  and  an 
ox  by  19«.  Now  invite  our  friends  at  Hull,  to  follow  me 
through  the  way  in  which  this  gain  to  the  agriculturists  was 
to  be  raised,  and  where  it  was  to  come  from.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  the  trade  of  Manchester, 
Wigan,  Blackburn,  &c.,  which  is  now  engaged  in  furnishing 
the  cotton-twist  or  other  goods  with  which  tallow  is  bought 
from  Russia.  And  next  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  the  slip- 
ping trade  of  Hull  or  London,  which  is  now  engaged  in  carry^ 
ing  the  goods  to  Russia  and  bringing  back  the  tallow.  All 
this  trade  was  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  precise  amount  or 
value  of  it  transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists.  How 
far  this  may  be  just ; — what  right  the  agriculturists  were  born 
with,  to  take  your  honest  trade  out  of  your  mouths  and  put  it 
into  their  own  by  Act  of  Parliament ; — is  what  I  leave  to  your- 
selves to  settle.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  equally 
just,  that  you  should  put  a  tax  on  English  tallow,  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  Quantity  which  would  be  bought  with  the 
manufactures  of  Manchester,   Wigan,  atvOi  'B\«i<iV}o\xx\i,  wvi 
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tnniported  out  and  home  in  your  ships.  I  say  I  cannot  see 
why  one  should  be  a  bit  more  unjust  than  the  other;  and 
thoreibre  I  advise  you  to  apply  to  parliament  to  have  it  at 
least  turn  and  turn  about. 

But  this  is  not  all — nor  half  of  it.  This  accounts  only  for 
the  old  price ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  agricul- 
turists that  tallow  should  continue  at  the  old  price.  Their 
■vowed  object  is  to  ra^^^the  price  of  tallow,  say  from  21,  to  3/. 
iar  a  given  quantity.  '^  \/e  have  accounted  for  the  2l. ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Manchester, 
Wigan,  Blackburn,  and  Hull,  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
agrieultarists  instead.  And  this  perhaps  you  will  say, — 
according  to  the  Negro  proverb  I  learned  on  the  decks  of  a 
Hall  ship, — is  **  only  ehangee  for  changee**  But  where  is  the 
sdditxMial  1/.,  which  is  to  be  the  increase  of  price,  to  come 
from?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  to  be  taken  once  from  the 
people  who  bum  tallow  candles,  and  once  over  again  from  the 
shop-keepers  or  others,  with  whom  the  tallow-burners  would 
have  spent  the  money  if  th^  had  been  let  alone.  iSo  that  1/. 
is  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  value  of 
Si.  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  other  people  to  get  it 
fat  them;  the  difference,  or  second  1/.,  being  utterly  wasted 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  man  should 
■Dow  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  have  his  fire-wood  cut  with  a 
blunt  axe  instead  of  a  sharp  one,  on  the  pretence  of  the  benefit 
it  was  to  be  to  wood-cutters.  Indulge  me  with  going  through 
tins  simple  ease;  for  it  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and  exactly 
analogous  to  the  other.  You  are  advised  to  hire  two  wood- 
eatters^  at  a  shilling  a-day  each,  with  blunt  axes,  to  do  the 
work  that  would  be  done  for  you  by  one  wood-cutter  with  a 
sharp  axe  for  a  shilling.  And  you  are  told  that  if  wu  lose  a 
shilling  by  the  process,  the  wood-cutters  gain  one.  But  I  ask 
you,  whether  this  is  all.  Suppose  you  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  these  daily  shiUings  on  a  gardener  to  grow  you 
eablmges.  Is  or  is  not  the  loss  of  trade  to  this  gardener,  quite 
equal  to  tiie  increase  of  trade  to  the  wood-cutters  ?  And  if  it 
is»  then  do  not  this  loss  and  gain  balance  each  other  exactly, 
and  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  that  your  loss, — ^your 
lois  of  the  shilling  or  of  the  cabbages, — is  a  second  loss,  and 
that  there  are  on  the  whole  ttvo  shillings-worth  of  loss,  for  one 
that  18  to  be  gained  by  the  fraternity  of  wood-cutters  ?  Apply 
this  rigidly  to  the  question  of  the  Tallow;  and  then  say 
whether  I  was  or  was  not  right,  in  telling  you  the  agc\&\]\\.\]LT\^\& 
were  to  gain  1/fby  Unking  21,  from  other  people. 

Two  or  three  tilings  I  heard  asserted  in  the  debale,  Nuete  wi 


< 
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curious,  that  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  set  our  shop-keepers, 
and  fore-mast-men  on  Dockside,  talking  upon  them  that  we 
might  have  their  opinions.  But  as  time  runs  short,  they  shall 
be  deferred  to  another  letter. 


London,  19  March,  1836. 

In  Tuesday's  debate  on  the  questi^npf  stopping  the  trade 
in  Russian  tallow,  there  were  some  poin^  which  I  promised  to 
bring  forward  for  the  amusement  of  our  friends  at  Hull. 

The  first,  was  the  assertion,  that  our  imports  from  Russia 
are  three  times  as  great  as  our  exports  to  it ;  which  was  gravely 
offered  as  a  reason  why  our  trade  with  Russia  should  be 
stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Before  going  any  farther,  what 
does  this  assertion  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  two-thirds  of  the 
goods  brought  to  Hull  from  Russia  are  never  paid  for,  but  the 
Russians  in  their  bounty  make  us  a  present  of  the  same ; — 
or  that  if  it  was  so,  this  would  be  a  reason  for  giving  over  the 
trade,  and  not  rather  for  trying  to  increase  it  with  such  kind- 
hearted  customers  ?  But  if  nobody  is  found  silly  enough  to 
say  it  means  this,  then  let  us  try  to  lay  down  what  it  really 
does  mean;  and  let  us  suppose  two  or  three  rising  young 
clerks  from  merchants'  counting-houses,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  better  class  of  forecastle-men  who  hope  to  rise  to  the  rank 
and  station  of  second  mate  and  thence  to  mate  and  master,  to 
be  called  to  form  a  committee  to  decide  whether  we  have  talked 
sense  or  nonsense  when  all  is  over.  I  say  then,  that  the 
assertion  that  the  imports  from  Russia  are  greater  than  the 
exports,  means  nothing  but  this; — that  the  goods  received 
from  Russia  are  not  all  paid  for  by  goods  that  are  entered  in 
the  Custom-house  books  a»  going  to  Russia,  but  many  of 
them  by  goods  that  go  some  other  way.  And  the  ways  in 
which  they  go,  I  submit  are  these. 

1st,  There  are  the  goods  that  go  to  make  a  roundabout 
trade.  For  example,  the  Russians  get  wine  or  brandy  from 
Portugal,  and  a  Hull  ship  carries  Leeds  cloths  to  Oporto, 
which  are  sold  there  for  the  good  bills  of  Portuguese  mer- 
chants, and  these  bills  are  transferred  to  a  Russian  in  pay- 
ment for  hemp  brought  by  one  of  your  ships  to  Hull.  Is  there 
anything  in  Mw  trade,  that  ought  to  be  stopped  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ?  When  anybody  will  pretend  to  show  why,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  answer. 

2ndly,  A  part  of  the  payment  to  Russia  may  be  made  in 

Aajxi  money ;  or  if  you  please,  in  sovereigns.    And  where,  let 

loe  ask,  is  the  barm  of  that  ?    Sovereigns  we  tioX.  iQMxA  \tv 
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parsley-beds,  or  under  apple-trees ;  but  made  of  gold  bought 
in  Peru  or  elsewhere  with  English  manufactures  either 
Erectly  or  in  some  roundabout  way.  just  as  much  as  gold 
wateb-cases  or  drinking-cups.  If  gold  plate  went  out  to 
Rusaia  in  payment  for  hemp  brought  to  Hull,  nobody  would 
stand  up  in  parliament,  and  say  it  must  be  stopped  to  prevent 
a  scarcity  of  gold  plate  at  home.  And  why,  but  because  it  is 
plain  to  the  weakest  capacity,  that  there  is  nothing  about  a 
trade  in  gold  plate  that  is  not  common  to  all  other  kinds  of 
trade ;  that  either  the  gold  plate  must  come  in  on  one  side  as 
&8t  as  it  goes  out  on  the  other  (bating  only  the  small  rise  of 
price  that  misiy  be  necessary  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  gold  trade 
and  set  it  in  motion),  or  the  transit  of  gold  plate  to  Russia 
must  speedily  stop  of  itself?  To  stop  such  a  trade  in  gold 
plate  for  fear  of  making  a  famine  of  plate  at  home,  would  t^  as 
senseless  as  to  stop  the  transit  of  Port  wine  or  coffee  for  fear  of 
making  a  famine  of  those  articles  at  home ;  as  senseless,  in 
short,  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  all  transit  trade  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, by  way  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  goods  consumed 
at  home.  If  anything  so  inexorably  stupid  was  carried  into 
effect,  would  not  the  immediate  result  be,  that  the  merchants 
woulcl  order  a  proportionally  less  quantity  of  goods  from  their 
foreign  correspondents  ?  Would  any  man  in  England  get  a 
pint  of  wine  the  more,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  from  this  childish 
attempt  to  dam  up  drinkables  at  home  by  prohibiting  transit 
trade  ?  But  if  this  be  true  of  coffee  and  gold  plate,  it  is  equally 
true  of  sovereigns,  which  are  nothing  but  bits  of  gold  with  a 
public  mark  upon  them  to  save  weighing  and  assaying.  If  a 
thousand  sovereigns  are  sent  to  Russia  to  pay  for  hemp 
brought  to  Hull,  this  will  in  a  slight  degree  raise  the  value  uf 
the  sovereigns  left  at  home,  in  the  same  way  that  the  trans- 
mission of  a  thousand  bags  of  coffee  instead,  would  have 
slightly  raised  the  value  of  the  coffee  left  at  home.  And  this 
will  give  a  fillip  to  the  British  trade  with  Peru  or  elsewhere,  for 
gold  to  make  more  sovereigns  of,  just  as  sending  the  coffee 
would  have  given  a  fillip  to  somebody's  trade,  with  Turkey  it 
may  be,  for  coffee.  If  it  is  said,  that  the  value  of  the  sove- 
reign will  be  raised  in  every  man's  pocket  at  home,  till  the 
gold  flows  in  from  Peru,  and  that  this  will  be  great  loss  and 
damage  to  somebody  ;— so  will  the  value  of  the  pound  of 
coffee  be  raised  in  every  man's  locker,  till  the  coffee  flows  in 
from  Turkey,  and  where  is  the  harm  of  that  ?  The  argument 
if  good  for  anything,  would  stop  all  transit  trade ;  atvd  '\i  '\\.  '\^ 
not  reasonaWe  that  all  transit  trade  should  be  slo\^^%^,  \\v^iv 
t^e  aj^ument  in  the  case  of  gold  is  good  for  nolYvm^.    TVi^a 
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first  light  I  ever  happened  to  get  oa  this  subject,  w^  fjpom  an 
old  French  merchant  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  on  heing  consulted 
on  some  question  connected  with  the  currency  of  the  colony, 
replied,  "  Sare^  money  is  one  merchan(/t2r6."  Depend  upon  it, 
the  principles  that  regulate  the  commerce  in  gold,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  '*  merchanc/t^r^  ^  &nd  all  that  goes 
to  the  contrary,  is  only  "  Currency  "  nonsense,  or  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  fallacies  with  which  the  world  has  been  abused 
upon  that  subject. 

3rdly,  There  is  the  portion  that  may  be  paid  for  by  goods 
smuggled  into  Russia  through  some  other  country,  and  which 
of  course  do  not  appear  among  our  exports  to  Russia.  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  the  particular  ease  of  Russia  this  quantity 
is  small  or  great ;  but  1  do  know  that  many  of  the  smaller 
manufacturing  towns  in  England  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the 
manufacture  of  articles  which  are^xported  to  one  foreign  country 
for  the  sake  of  being  smuggled  into  another. 

These  three  ways  are  all  I  know  of,  by  which  the  difierence 
hetween  the  imports  and  exports  entered  in  the  Custom-house 
books  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  there  may 
be  more.  Whether  there  are  more  or  not,  1  stop  to  submit  to 
our  committee  before  alluded  to,  that  there  is  not  made  out  a 
reason  which  would  satisfy  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  or  girl  either, 
that  the  trade  of  Hull  in  Russian  tallow  ought  to  be  stopped 
because  the  imports  under  the  head  of  Russia  in  the  Custom- 
house books  are  greater  than  the  exports. 

The  next  thing  that  struck  me  as  amusing,  was  the  assertion* 
that  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part  of  the  community 
were  rapidly  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  the  interest  they 
have  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists, — meaning  thereby, 
their  interest  in  giving  the  agriculturists  more  for  a  given 
quantity  of  produce  than  it  could  be  procured  for  from  abroad. 
The  proposition,  put  into  plain  English,  is  briefly  this.  "  Give 
us  sixty  shillings  instead  of  thirty  for  a  hogaliead  of  tallow  or  a 
quarter  of  corn,  and  then  we  will  buy  sixty  shillings-worth  of 
your  manufactures  instead  of  thirty.*'  in  other  words,  you 
shall  give  us  sixty  shillings- worth  of  manufactures  for  a  quarter 
of  com  instead  of  thirty,  or  have  half  as  much  com  for  a  web 
of  cloth  as  you  used  to  have.  I  should  not  have  believed  there 
were  men  so  "soft"  as  to  be  taken  in  by  this,  if  I  had  not 
seen  it.  But  it  is  quite  tme,  that  there  are  men  calling  them- 
selves traders  and  manufacturers,  who  every  now-and-theo 
beg  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  allowed  to  represent 
the  interest  they  feel  in  '*  agricultural  prosperity,"  meaning 
tierebjr  the  agncvkitixTi&ts"  obtaining  iucreaaed  ^tVeo^  \.\xtQ>3y^bL 
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stopping  foreign  trade.  I  dotibt  these  men  being  all  so 
'*8oft  ;**  there  is  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  phssnomenon. 
They  may  be  little  jobbers  in  some  hole  or  corner,  who  think 
they  see  a  chance,  that  if  the  agriculturists  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
whole  community^  a  greater  quantity  of  it  will  come  into  their 
own  particular  tills,  than  will  pay  for  their  own  particular 
riiares  in  the  general  damage. 

I  mm  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  all  this.  But  if  it  is  true,  I 
cannot  help  believing  the  people  of  Hull  are  interested  in  it, 
and  that  it  may  count  towards  showing  our  political  opponents 
to  have  been  wrong,  (as  I  dare  say  they  have  been  elsewhere), 
when  they  said  you  had  a  representative  who  would  never  con- 
tribute his  mite  towards  the  welfare  of  a  commercial  town. 

On  Thursday  the  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Liberals 
in  the  House  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  authorising  impri- 
sonment for  debt,  in  the  Macclesfield  Small  Debts  Bill.  The 
secret  of  their  weakness,  was  that  most  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
wora  keeping  St.  Patrick's  Day ;  which,  as  St.  Patrick  comes 
but  once  a  year,  can  be  no  great  source  of  triumph  to  the 
enemy.  It  had  this  bad  efiect  however,  that  the  Liberals  were 
beaten  by  23  on  the  motion  to  leave  out  the  clause ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  as  there  appeared  no  alternative  between  throwing 
out  the  Bill  and  allowing  it  to  pass  with  the  clause,  the  ob- 
jectionable clause  was  conserved. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  long  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
occupation  of  Cracow ;  with  no  result  except  the  demonstrations 
of  hostility  to  the  arbitrary  principle  which  were  made  in  the 
course  of  it.  The  House  in  Committee  was  occupied  till  half 
past  one,  with  the  Irish  Corporations  bill. 


London,23  March,  1836. 

My  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  ought  not  to  conclude  without  noting,  that  the  Chan- 
oellcNT  01  the  Exchequer  gave  such  an  abrupt  and  decided  refusal 
to  any  entertainment  of  the  plot  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade 
in  Russian  tallow,  as  may  be  construed  to  hold  out  considerable 
security  against  new  encroachments  of  the  **  agricultural 
interest'*  in  that  or  (my  immediately  similar  direction.  I  suspect 
that,  between  his  speech  and  the  strength  of  the  Division,  that 
earth  is  stopped,  and  there  will  not  be  a  speedy  repetition  of 
the  demand  for  cutting  off  any  new  portion  of  o\xi  trade,  \d  ^uX 
a  fraction  of  the  loss  into  the  pockets  of  other  people,  ^\x\  Vcw 
other  dJreetioati,  J  am  far  from  feeling  any  conMexkce  ^^  ^^^ 
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same  kind.  Through  that  mixture  of  corruption  with  the 
ignorance  of  early  ages,  which  passes  hy  the  ludicrous  name  of 
the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  the  legislature  is  formed  of 
individuals  who  have  taken  an  oath  that  they  have  what  was 
conceived  to  he  a  strong  pecuniary  interest  one  way,  and  that 
way  against  you  ;  and  however  true  it  may  be  that  some  indivi- 
duals may  be  disposed  to  decide  wisely  and  well  in  spite  of 
such  an  attempt  to  bias,  it  would  be  perfectly  miraculous  if  the 
bias  did  not  tell  upon  the  whole.  Depend  upon  it,  the  "  agri- 
cultural interest"  as  it  calls  itself, — and  I  use  the  words  in  sar- 
casm, because  there  is  not  wanting  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
portion  of  the  agriculturists  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  ultimate 
failure  of  all  schemes  of  injustice  towards  others, — is  destined 
to  eat  up  all  that  can  be  eaten  ;  and  then  I  hope  it  will  bite 
against  a  file.  There  has  evidently  been  a  shuffling,  about  the 
ministerial  Tithe  bill ;  and  you  may  be  agreeably  disappointed, 
as  I  shall  be,  if  it  does  not  end  in  the  land-owners  getting  an 
increased  slice  out  of  the  Tithes,  and  coming  upon  the  public  in 
a  year  or  two  for  a  bill  to  support  the  clergy.  Their  next  attempt 
will  probably  be  upon  the  fund-holders,  through  a  debasement 
of  the  currency ;  and  though  they  may  here  appear  to  meet 
with  a  check  from  the  fact  that  an  artificial  rise  of  money  prices 
would  go  to  annihilate  the  present  provisions  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  beyond  either  their  cunning  or  their 
power,  to  effect  some  arrangement  which  should  secure  the  one 
object  without  letting  go  tne  other.  Like  a  fever,  they  will  run 
their  course  ;  but  if  the  constitution  can  only  hold  out,  the  time 
must  come  when  they  will  be  got  under,  like  other  evils  in  the 
body  politic.  After  cutting  off  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  from 
foreign  trade  by  Act  of  Parliament,  they  will  go  on  declaring 
themselves  to  be  the  suffering  interest ;  and  the  same  tribunal 
from  which  the  mischief  sprang,  will  listen  to  them  with  partial 
ears.  After  shutting  up  you  and  themselves  in  one  common 
injury,  and  making  the  country  a  fraction  of  the  country  which 
in  wealth  and  strength  and  happiness  it  might  have  been,  they 
will  produce  their  own  share  of  the  general  misery,  as  reason 
why  they  are  to  be  exempted  from  one  tax  after  another ;  and 
thus  they  will  go  on  filling  your  gaols  with  debtors  and  the 
Gazette  with  bankrupts,  till  the  progress  of  knowledge  opens 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  then  their  history  will  be  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  as  an  example  of  the  peril  of  allowing  one  over- 
bearing interest  to  get  possession  of  the  avenues  to  law,  and 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  rest  till  the  common  misery  effects 
abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
Ag^ainst  Tallow-plots,  however,  the  "WViy^  ^NettLXOfttyX  ^^ 
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stark.  And  another  great  step  towards  justice  was  proclaimed 
by  it  on  the  same  day,  in  the  determination  to  lay  the  Stamp 
Duties  of  different  kinds,  according  to  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
instead  of  a  rate  increasing  upon  the  poorer  classes  and  diminish- 
ing systematically  as  it  is  extended  to  the  rich,  as  the  use  and 
wont  in  such  cases  has  been.  The  doing  men  right,  is  like  the 
letting  out  of  water  ;  and  Grod  only  knows  how  far  this  piece  of 
Whig  justice  may  go  before  it  has  done. 

On  Monday,  the  consideration  of  the  Tithes  Commutation 
bill  was  put  off  till  Friday.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
Amendment  bill,  the  Irish  Constabulary  bill,  and  the  Naval 
Supplies,  were  considered  in  ridiculously  thin  Committees, 
arising  out  of  the  resolution  that  the  voting  in  Committee  shall 
take  place  in  "  huggermugger,'* — (a  good  word,  as  I  note  for 
the  benefit  of  our  friendly  critic  of  the  Packet,  and  illustrated 
by  Johnson  as  follows, — **  Secrecy ;  bye-place. — There's  a  dis- 
tinction between  what's  done  openly  and  barefaced,  and  a  thing 
that's  done  in  huggermugger,  under  a  seal  of  secrecy  and  con- 
cealment. VE^rangeP)  The  fact  is,  that  men  will  not 
attend,  where  they  are  told  by  a  direct  Resolution,  that  their 
names  shall  not  be  published  for  their  constituents ;  and  so 
jobbery  flourishes.  This  is  the  more  important,  because  it  is 
understood  that  a  dead  set  is  to  be  made  from  various  quarters, 
against  the  abominable  innovation  of  publishing  Divisions  by 
authority. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  moved  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
colonies ;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  government.  The  West- 
Indian  party  made  a  slight  show  of  opposition;  but  not 
enough  to  provoke  anybody  to  rip  up  the  general  badness  of 
their  case. 


Londottj  26  March,  1836. 

As  there  does  not  happen  to  be  anything  of  great  length  to 
report,  I  take  leave  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  plan  for 
stopping  your  trade  in  Russia  Tallow,  in  the  way  of  tracing  its 
efEects  on  the  different  classes  of  individuals  of  whom  your  com- 
munity is  composed.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  tell  your  mer- 
chants, that  a  trade  put  an  end  to  by  a  tax,  is  a  trade  lost ;  and 
that  they  wotUd  have  lost  a  trade  in  tallow,  to  the  exact  amount 
of  the  tallow  they  imported  and  sold  before  the  tax,  and  could 
not  import  afterwards.  Nor  will  they  be  s\oN7  m  ^iv^vcv^  o\xX 
that  this  Btoppage  to  their  trade  must  have  disp\a^e^'\\."&fe\i%*va. 
a  proportionate  number  of  bankruptcies,  or  else  TeVvtem^tkXft  ^toxcL 
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business  to  avoid  them,  the  exact  amoant  of  which,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  able  to  guess  at,  than  any  other  parties 
that  could  be  named.  And  these  failing  or  retiring  merchants, 
must  of  course  carry  with  them  a  proportionate  number  of  clerks 
and  subordinates  of  all  kinds.  A  proportionate  number  of 
young  men  designed  by  their  parents  for  business,  must  be  re- 
turned upon  their  parents'  hands,  to  be  a  burthen  instead  of  an 
assistance.  A  number  of  these  must  be  baulked  in  their 
honest  prospects  of  settling  in  the  world  by  marriage  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them.  There  must  be  grief  in  families, 
among  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  those  that  hoped  to  be.  And 
all  this,  because  a  stupid  and  unjust  law  had  been  made,  to 
take  away  your  honest  trade  with  an  Act  of  Parliament  instead 
of  with  a  pistol,  and  give  it  to  somebody  else,  with  a  huge  lots 
to  the  community  at  large  during  the  process. 

And  could  it  be  any  more  necessary  to  tell  your  ship-builders 
and  ship-carpenters,  that  if  the  tallow  goes,  the  shipping  that 
carried  it  must  go  with  it  ?  That  there  must  have  been  silence 
of  the  mallet  in  your  dock-yards,  to  the  exact  extent  of  the 
shipping  this  tallow  had  employed  ?  Or  to  tell  your  seafaring 
men  and  all  their  kin,  that  there  must  have  been  fewer  boys 
apprenticed  to  the  sea,  more  of  those  who  bad  served  their  time 
unable  to  find  ships,  fewer  foremast-men  rising  to  be  mates, 
fewer  mates  to  masters,  and  more  masters  eating  up  their 
money  in  the  banks  at  home  because  there  were  not  ships  to 
so  to  sea  ?  All  this  seems  plain  enough  ;  but  is  this  all  ? 
When  all  these  merchants,  ship-builders,  sailors,  clerks,  and 
servants,  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  will  your  tailors  make 
more  clothes,  your  druggists  sell  more  rhubarb  and  diaculon, 
your  watch-makers  more  watches,  will  your  lawyers  have  more 
deeds  to  draw,  your  doctors  have  more  to  cure,  your  clergy 
more  children  to  christen  or  couples  to  marry,  your  bankers 
more  accounts  to  keep  ?  Will  anybody  show  me  one  living 
man  in  Hull,  who  directly  or  indirectly  will  not  be  the  worse  ? 

But  if  all  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  raising  the  duty 
on  tallow  from  3/.  10«.  to  10/.,  is  it  not  clear  that  a  proportionate 
degree  of  mischief  must  have  been  done  by  laying  on  the  duty 
of  3/.  10«.  at  all?— that  in  consequence  of  this  duty,  you  must 
at  this  moment  be  so  much  worse  than  you  might  have  been? 
—that  there  must  have  been  just  so  many  traders  in  the  list 
of  bankrupts,  who  might  have  been  now  holding  up  their  heads 
on  'Change  ;  so  many  youths  thrown  back  upon  their  parents; 
and  so  many  men  and  women,  young  and  dd«  sinking  under 
tAe  misery  of  having  been  what  is  called  "  unfortunate  in  life  "? 
And  if  all  this  cornea  by  tallow,  is  it  not  ^uftX  a^  ^«ai>  ^«X  )& 
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would  have  come,  and  did  come,  by  everything  else  in  which 
your  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  or  checked  by  duties  ?  Can 
it  then  be  any  secret,  why  year  after  year  the  language  of  dis- 
tress has  been  heard  from  your  town ; — ^why  there  was  nothing 
but  complaints, — and  I  am  sure  they  came  to  me  in  India, — 
that  Hull  was  pining,  pining,  and  honest  men  could  not  get  a 
living  in  the  plaee  ?  There  may  hav^  been  better  times  since ; 
but  if  there  have,  assuredly  they  did  not  come  by  the  duties 
that  check  your  foreign  trade,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  would 
have  been  so  much  better  still,  if  the  duties  had  been  away. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  the  mischief  of  raising  a  farthing 
candle  to  a  halfpenny,  for  all  the  burners  of  candles ;  and 
taking  all  this  amount  over  again,  from  the  traders  of  various 
kinds,  with  whom  the  candle-burners  would  have  spent  the 
difference  if  they  had  been  let  alone. 

Now  what  have  the  Tories  in  Hull  to  urge,  for  their  constant 
fighting  for  the  destruction  of  your  trade  by  all  manner  of 
foolish  prohibitions,  and  most  of  all,  that  giant  fblly,  the  pro- 
hibition of  trade  in  com  ?  What  do  they  or  any  of  you  get  by 
it?  Ask  them  if  they  can  show  you.  Will  they  buy  you  op, 
by  offering  to  build  two  or  three  ships  for  some  of  the  monopo- 
Iws  they  intend  to  leave  ?  This  is  the  way  men  gull  themselves 
and  one  another.  They  have  got  into  their  heads  that  the 
destruction  of  your  trade  is  part  and  portion  of  '*  good  govern- 
ment ; "  that  the  freedom  of  your  commerce  is  a  *'  disorganising 
doctrine."  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  you  must  not  quarrel  with 
them,  except  when  they  ask  for  your  vote;  they  will  have 
children  that  will  be  wiser,  if  they  never  mend  themselves. 

In  my  next,  if  opportunity  serves,  I  will  try  to  show  how 
little  real  reason  an  honest  and  sensible  agriculturist  has  to 
fear  the  restoration  of  your  commerce ;  and  how  utterly  untrue 
it  is  that  Grod  has  made  one  set  of  men  to  be  finally  benefited 
by  the  oppression  of  another.  And  in  this  lies  your  hope. 
When  men  are  of  a  certain  strength,  there  is  no  beating  them 
but  by  recruiting  in  their  own  ranks  against  the  rest. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Robinson  presented  eight  Resolutions  on 
Taxation  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  according  to,  I  believe, 
his  annual  custom.  They  were  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad.  But  as  there  was  nothing  positively  objectionable  in 
them,  except  in  one  relating  to  the  Currency,  I  regret  they 
did  not  meet  with  more  acceptation  from  our  side  of  the  House. 
The  Liberals  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  policy,  of  accepting 
all  the  good  the  other  side  may  lapse  into. 

On  Fridafprc^ss  was  made  with  the  Eng\W\iT\\\ie  Cwn- 
matatioD  bill  in  Committee,  as  iar  as  the  12tVi  cVaMftC.    "Lot^ 
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John  Russell  appeared  in  feeble  health ;  contradicting  the 
intimations  from  some  quarters,  that  he  was  suffering  under 
indisposition  of  another  kind. 


London^  29  March,  1836. 

I  ENGAGED  to  show  that  the  agriculturists  have  no  real 
interest  in  suppressing  our  foreign  trade.  Let  us  take  a  case, 
then,  in  those  countries  which  have  been  much  before  the 
minds  of  all  our  friends  in  consequence  of  late  events.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  Boothia  Felix,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Polar  seas,  was  all  made  of  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  iron,  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  not  appearances  of 
both  these  substances  being  abundant  in  those  regions), — such 
a  country  would  be  very  likely  to  be  at  some  time  the  seat  of 
extensive  manufactures,  population,  and  wealth.  And  if  it 
should  also  happen, — which  is  not  impossible, — that  coal  and 
iron  should  fail  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  consequence  would 
be  inevitable,  that  our  Manchesters,  Sheffields,  and  Glasgows, 
would  all  have  to  migrate  northward,  and  there  would  be  as 
great  a  change  as  when  wealth  and  political  power  removed 
themselves  from  Rome  to  bleak  and  savage  Britain,  a  prophecy 
of  which  would  have  been  just  as  incredible  to  an  ancient 
Roman,  as  a  similar  one  with  respect  to  the  Polar  regions 
might  be  to  some  English  of  our  day.  Towns  would  be  built 
with  covered  roads  warmed  by  steam ;  and  railways  would  in 
time  be  tunnelled  under  the  ice,  from  one  great  cotton-factory 
to  another  all  the  way  to  the  North  Pole.  But  what  are  the 
people  to  live  on?  Manifestly,  foreign  corn.  The  country 
might  produce  **  small  salad ''  in  August ;  or  new  potatoes  and 
green  peas  might  be  got  under  glass,  and  gooseberries  be  made 
about  as  plentiful  as  pine-apples  are  here.  But  the  great  staple 
of  food,  must  be  brought  from  other  countries,  as  certainly  as 
the  cotton  which  they  span.  Suppose  then,  that  after  some 
progress  had  been  made,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  if  he  be  the  happy 
land-owner,  should  be  persuaded  to  say  he  would  have  a  Corn 
Law ; — that  he  would  confine  the  people  of  the  country  to  such 
corn  or  other  vegetables,  as  could  be  grown  in  chinks  and 
crannies  with  a  south  aspect,  or  in  other  ways  be  created  at  a 
greater  expense  than  importing  from  abroad  ; — with  the  idea 
that  he  should  get  more  rent  from  the  miserable  in-dwellers. 
And  first,  what  would  the  Parliament  of  Boothia  say  to  such  a 
plan?  Would  there  be  any  persuading  them,  that  the  great 
gains  to  the  hrd  of  Boothia,  were  to  be  shed  abroad  upon  them 
/a  fertilising  showers,  and  the  last  state  o^  iVieVt  comtlU'^  ^s^s  Uj 
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be  better  than  the  first  ?  Or  if  the  process  of  restriction  had 
begun,  would  they  allow  Sir  Felix  to  produce  himself  as  the 
great  suffering  interest,  and  recommend  himself  in  a  King's 
speech  for  relief  by  tightening  the  laws,  or  diminishing  his 
contributions  to  the  public  purse?  And  next,  is  there  any 
probability  that  the  lord  of  Boothia  himself  should  not  perceive, 
that  to  execute  such  a  law,  would  be  to  cut  down  his  rents  to 
what  they  are  at  present — nothing  f  He  would  never  be  gulled 
by  the  notion,  that  all  the  foreign  com  brought  into  the  country, 
was  so  much  taken  away  from  what  he  would  grow  himself; 
because  he  would  know  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  make 
Com  Laws  as  he  pleased,  he  would  never  grow  it  at  all.  He 
would  know  that  he  should  not  grow,  not  only  the  corn,  but  the 
rein-deer  mutton  that  would  have  been  eaten  along  with  it. 
He  would  be  fully  aware,  Uke  a  sensible  owner  of  icebergs  as 
he  is,  that  though  in  the  new  state  of  things  he  might  receive 
higher  rents  for  some  nooks  and  corners  which  under  famine 
prices  might  be  made  to  produce  what  men  could  eat,  he  would 
lose  enormously  upon  the  whole,  by  the  absence  of  what  he 
used  to  make  of  his  lands  in  various  ways  arising  out  of  the 
country's  being  covered  with  a  flourishing  commercial  and 
manufacturing  population.  In  short  he  would  beg  and  pray, 
that  the  country  might  not  be  carried  back  to  what  it  is  at 
present.  He  would  be  the  very  last  man, — unless,  what  nobody 
believes,  he  is  demented  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  his 
own  affairs, — that  either  now  or  at  any  conceivable  period,  would 
go  to  the  trouble  of  hatching  a  Corn  Law. 

And  what  is  true  of  him,  would  be  true  of  all  that  in  any 
shape  lived  by  land.  There  would  not  be  a  man  in  Boothia, 
gentle  or  simple,  that  would  put  his  head  out  of  his  pea-jacket 
to  ask  for  such  a  foolish  thing  as  having  the  foreign  trade  in 
com  prevented  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  farmers,  if  such 
there  were,  would  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  sons,  if 
employment  in  manufactures  and  foreign  trade  were  stopped. 
A  farmer  may  have  one  son  take  his  own  place,  but  he  cannot 
have  a  dozen ;  or  if  they  try,  they  must  only  bid  one  against 
another,  and  so  starve  the  whole,  as  men  aie  doing  now ;  and 
a  labourer  the  same.  If,  by  purchase  from  the  great  owner, 
there  were  petty  landlords,  they  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
predicament  in  respect  of  their  children ;  their  tall  idle  sons, 
and  gaunt  unmarried  daughters,  must  all  come  and  live  on 
them  at  home  as  so  many  miserable  annuitants.  None  could 
go  forth  to  make  a  fortune  by  trade ;  for  there  would  bft  ^\^"^n 
against  trading  to  make  fortunes  by.  All  these  cVa^^e^  '7J0>AdL 
stfe  tbemseh'es  threatened  mih  being  shut  up  as  itv  ».  <W)l%'^* 
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and  all  would  ha^e  the  pinching  consciousness,  that  to  cut 
down  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Boothia  to  what  could  be 
kept  on  Boothian  corn,  would  be  the  maddest  of  all  follies  for 
the  landed  interest  of  Boothia  in  the  end. 

You  will  say,  this  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  so  it  is.  But  will 
anybody  show  me,  how  the  same  effects  shall  not  arise  in  due 
proportion,  in  a  situation  where  the  circumstances  shall  be  less 
extreme?  Do  the  landlords  about  Hull,  for  instance,  really 
think  that  it  irs  lor  their  interest  that  Hull  should  be  cut  off 
from  all  the  trade  and  commerce  that  would  arise  out  of  a  free 
trade  in  com  ?  Suppose  they  grew  less  com ; — would  not  gar- 
dening do  for  them  as  well ;  and  does  not  this  change  always 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  flourishing  towns, 
and  nobody  complain?  Sift  this ;  try  to  work  it  out.  Some  of 
your  farmers  told  me  at  the  last  election,  that  their  state  was 
really  so  bad,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  the  removal 
of  the  Com  Laws  might  not  make  it  better.  Invite  them  to 
consider,  whether  the  Boothian  farmers  would  not  come  to  ex- 
actly the  same  conclusion. 

When  a  Com  Law  was  first  laid  on,  either  in  Boothia  or 
here,  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  spirt  of  encouragement  mi^ht 
he  given  to  the  farming  trade,  by  the  rise  of  prices  which  at  the 
time  ensued.  But  the  farmers  would  soon  multiply,  and  the 
demand  come  down,  till  the  two  ends  met,  and  the  farmers  were 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  before,  except  that  there  were 
four  of  them  bidding  against  one  another  for  farms  instead  of 
three,  and  that  there  was  moreover  this  new  feature  in  their 
case,  that  they  M'ere  cut  off  from  employment  for  their  children 
in  other  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  check  put  upon  the 
general  industry  of  the  country.  In  short  they  would  find,  that 
they  had  baked  a  cake  for  other  people,  and  bad  to  eat  it  them- 
selves. And  their  only  way  of  getting  with  any  comfort  out  of 
the  scrape,  would  be  simply  this; — they  must  ask  to  have 
foreign  corn  admitted  into  Boothia  again,  not  all  at  once,  but 
by  such  gradations  as  sl)all  allow  the  good  thev  will  derive 
from  the  openings  made  for  the  employment  of  their  children 
in  industry  of  other  kinds  than  farming,  and  from  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  to  something  like  keep  pace  with  the 
temporary  depression  which  may  arise  to  the  farming  trade 
during  the  process  of  returning  to  an  honest  system, — such  de- 
pression being  in  fact  the  converse  or  counterpart  to  that  spirt 
of  improvement  tp  their  trade,  which  was  stated  as  the  tem- 
porary consequence  of  laying  on  the  prohibition.  And  when 
tAef  have  got  out  of  the  bog,  the  next  thing  they  have  to  do  is 
/o  take  care  never  to  come  there  again,  and  to  e«A.  o^Wiea  wixi 
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fingers  sooner  than  think  of  employing  them  in  trying  to  take 
money  out  of  their  friends  the  manufacturers'  pockets  by  a  Corn 
Law.  This  is  what  they  must  come  to  at  last ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  quarrelling,  any  ill-will.  The  process  is  going 
on  fast  enough.  The  harpoon  is  in  their  backs,  and  they  know 
it.  They  may  thrash  for  some  time  with  their  tail,  and  spout 
a  little  yet  through  their  blow-holes  in  Parliament ;  but  they 
must  turn  the  white  up  before  long,  and  then  they  will  come 
alongside  and  be  ours. 

On  Monday  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Cor- 
porations bill  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Except  a 
very  brilliant  speech  from  Sheil,  there  was  little  but  repetition 
of  former  debates.  At  two  in  the  morning  the  Third  Reading 
was  carried  by  260  to  199 ;  majority  61.  In  the  last  division 
on  the  same  Bill  (on  the  morning  of  9th  March)  the  numbers 
were  307  to  243 ;  majority  64.  §o  that  if  the  present  majority 
were  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  House  on 
the  preceding  occasion,  it  would  be  73. 

To-day  (Tuesday)  the  Report  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway 
was  brought  up;  and  notice  was  given  by  Colonel  Sibthorp 
that  he  would  oppose  the  Third  Reading,  which  takes  place 
te- morrow. 


London,  31  March,  1836. 

On  Tuesday,  afler  the  proceedings  noticed  in  my  last  letter, 
a  lively  debate  ensued  on  the  ministerial  appointments  to  the 
magistracy.  The  Tories  maintained,  that  though  they  had 
appointed  Tory  lieutenants  in  the  counties,  and  Tory  magis- 
trates everywhere  else  where  they  had  the  power,  they  now 
were  "  sensible  'twas  very  wrong,**  and  their  error  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  Lord  John  Russell's  rejecting  six  Conservatives  at 
Bristol.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  their  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Corporations. 

The  remarkable  point  in  the  evening,  was  Mr.  Roebuck's 
attack  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  way  in  which  the  late 
prime  minister  was  brought  out  in  reply. 

On  Wednesday  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Hull  and  Selby 
Railway  bill  was  carried  by  128  to  9 ;  and  the  bill  paased  the 
House  of  Commons. 

On  the  same  day  I  sent  to  the  committee  of  your  Municipal 
Corporation  for  watching  Parliamentarv  pixxseedings,  a  notice 
by  Mr.  Balfour  for  obliging  Whale,  Ships  to  catr^  oviX  V^^n^ 
months'  provisions,  and  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  "B^atv^^  %.xv\ 
Ur.  Lusbwgton  for  relieving  certain  classes  of  DissenXet^iW^ 
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the  Declaration  required  forbecomin^  members  of  a  Municipal 
Corporation,  and  substituting  another  Declaration. 

The  House  at  rising  adjourned  till  Monday  1  lib  ApriL  And 
so  I  take  my  leave  for  the  holidays. 


London,  13  April,  1836. 

On  Monday  night  I  made  one  with  Mr.  Hume  in  a  division 
of  9  to  53,  against  keeping  up  the  **  volunteer  corps  "  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  apprehend  that  you  will  find  the  corps 
thus  designated  are  principally  if  not  entirely  yeomanry  cavalry; 
and  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  real  effect  of  these 
corps,  is  to  arm  the  agriculturists  who  ride  horses,  against  the 
manufacturers  who  generally  do  their  work  on  foot.  In  short, 
the  *'  Corn-Law  Guards,''  would  perhaps  be  the  appropriate 
title  to  which  they  should  be  gazetted  for  their  services. 

As  the  division  was  in  Committee,  the  people  will  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  officially  informed  of  the  way  in  which 
their  representatives  severally  voted.  And  I  can  further  tell 
them,  that  the  Tories  have  a  motion  before  the  House,  for  in- 
volving all  oiir  divisions  in  the  same  kind  of  discreditable 
secrecy. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Ewart  ( Liverpool)  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  equal  division  of  landed  property  among  child- 
ren in  cases  of  intestacy ;  and  was  re/used  by  the  votes  of  the 
ministry.  I  wish  these  ministers  would  not  throw  dirt  upon 
our  beards,  the  night  after  we  come  up  from  trying  to  keep  the 
people  in  the  country  a  little  to  their  standard.  The  Member 
for  Truro  (Mr.  Tooke)  opposed  the  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
by  intimating  that  it  would  injure  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
because  the  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck)  replied  to  this, 
the  ministers  took  advantage  of  it  to  say,  that  if  the  discussion 
had  been  confined  to  a  question  of  political  economy,  they  would 
have  voted  for  the  motion,  but  because  an  opponent  of  the 
motion  had  introduced  the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  not. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  arguments  against  us,  amounted 
to  this ; — **  The  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  supported  but  by 
keeping  up  a  habit  of  injustice,  therefore  a  habit  of  injustice 
must  be  kept  up  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  supported.'* 
Subsidiary  arguments  of  other  kinds  were  used.  One  said  an 
alteration  of  the  law  would  be  nugatory  and  produce  no  effect 
at  all,  and  another  said  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  bring 
c/ifirn  the  whole  frame  of  policy  established  by  our  ancestors. 
I^ut  striking  off  the  arguments  that  cut  aga\tv%l  e«k!c\v  <a\\«. 
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I  think   what  is  given  above,  was  the  substance  of  what 
remained. 

Leave  was  refused,-  by  a  majority  of  45  to  29.  As  was 
shrewdly  intimated,  in  respect  of  the  question  of  Primogeniture 
this  is  only  *'  the  beginning  of  the  end." 


London^  16  AprU,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  question  of  Military  Flogging  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  very  un- 
expected result,  of  the  ministry  taking  the  most  decided  part 
in  insisting  on  the  continuance  of  the  practice,  producing 
thereby  a  majority  of  212  to  95  in  favour  of  keeping  us  what 
Mr.  Cobbett  denominated  "  a  flogged  people."  To  us  who  re- 
member how  bitterly  the  mere  inactivity  of  the  government  on 
this  question  was  thrown  in  the  feces  of  the  Liberals  at  the  last 
election,  the  fact  must  seem  peculiarly  deplorable ;  and  my 
constituents  at  Hull  will  probably  all  join  in  the  feeling,  which 
induced  me  to  tell  the  ministers  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  was 
able,  that  I  believed  the  section  of  the  Liberals  in  our  part  of 
the  eountry  whom  we  sometimes  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Whigs,  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  their 
nominal  leaders  had  fallen  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times  on 
this  occasion. 

But  there  is  some  secret.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  men  of  good  families  and  decent  education,  should  exhibit 
themselves  hour  after  hour,  pouring  out  the  obsolete  common- 
places which  their  party  has  risen  to  power  by  exploding, 
risking  the  attachment  of  their  followers,  and  running  atev^ry 
moment  against  the  memory  of  some  great  man  among  their 
predecessors  who  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  community  for 
having  trampled  on  the  very  absurdities  to  which  they  are  now 
contented  to  appeal, — without  some  reason,  gross,  palpable, 
and  capable  of  being  defined.  Shall  I  attempt  the  definition  ? 
They  have  svibmitted  to  a  compact,  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  what  in  the  cases  of  un- 
prosperous  men  is  denominated  treason,  for  excepting  the 
regulation  of  the  Army  from  the  constitutional  responsibility 
and  direction  which  apply  to  the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment- They  have  consented  to  undertake  a  fragment  of  the 
administration,  and  to  allow  the  remaining  fraction  to  lapse 
into  the  state  of  irresponsibility  in  which  it  may  hav<5  «^\%V6^ 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Piantagenets.  Instead  o^  ^  tq^^qxv- 
siWe  administrator  of  the  Army,  the  ministers  t\?\\\v  ta^  ew^\ 
beard  tbem  say  it)  are  to  be  responsible  for  lYie  ^eWXVoxi  ot  ^ 
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irresponsible ;  and  with  this  kind  of  '*  responsibility  onde 
removed/*  and  next  of  kin  to  no  responsibility  at  all,  the  people 
are  to  be  cheated  of  a  fraction  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
they  thought  they  had  secured.  The  Army  is  to  be  a  casus 
omissus  ;  it  is  to  be  out  of  the  constitution,  or  to  be  a  constitu- 
tion to  itself.  The  British  government  is  to  be  a  party  to  the 
Quadruple  Treaty ;  save  always  St.  James's  and  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  they  are  to  be  with  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos.  We 
have  not  a  government;  or  we  have  two  governments.  We 
have  an  ostensible  ministry  producing  themselves  on  certain 
benches  of  the  Houses  of  LoMs  and  Commons ;  and  we  have  a 
camarilla  sitting  Grod  knows  where,  intending  Grod  knows 
what,  and  educating  the  army  in  such  habits  and  expectations 
as  may  behest  suited  to  their  purpose.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  which  cannot  last ;  but  it  is  the  state,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  know  it. 

On  Thursday  the  same  question  was  brought  on  in  another 
form,  by  Mr.  Lennard's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  Flogging  in 
time  of  peace.  This  was  carried  against  us  by  135  to  62;  in 
which  by  a  nice  process  may  be  detected  the  adhesion  of  as 
many  as  three  timid  gentlemen,  who  could  vote  for  this  motion 
and  could  not  for  the  other.  Flogging,  it  seems,  is  the  pivot 
on  which  our  existence  as  a  nation  turns.  It  has  turned  on 
every  *'  damned  thing,"  which  from  time  to  time  the  progress 
^of  civilisation  has  enabled  us  to  throw  from  us  into  everlasting 
contempt. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  in  whom  we  have  now  a  sort  of  domestic 
interest*,  made  one  of  his  "  turns-out "  on  this  occasion.  He 
scouted  the  mincing  phrase  of  "corporal  punishment,"  and 
plainly  called  it  **a  dog's  treatment,'*  which  "decent  do^s" 
themselves  do  not  submit  to.  Lord !  Lord !  that  the  English 
people,  who  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Worcester,  and  shut 
their  gates  on  kings,  should  to  this  hour  be  scourged  like 
hounds  at  the  pleasure  of  their  aristocracy  ! 

On  the  same  day  a  motion  by  Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  consider  under  what  regulations 
foreign  corn  and  flour  might  be  admitted  and  exported  without 
interfering  with  the  tyranny  of  the.  landed  interest,  was 
rejected  by  77  to  40.  Suppose  the  manufacturing  interest  had 
laid  a  tax  for  twenty  years  on  home-grown  corn,  and  the 
farmers  were  found  begging  to  be  allowed  to  export  some 
niiserable  fragment  of  their  corn  to  the  West  Indies  or  else- 
where, under  the  jissurance  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 

^  Since  tbe public  reception  given  to  him  at  Hall  durVns  Wie  ¥.Mk\.w  t«c«v&. 
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taken  it  did  not  injure  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacturers. 
How  would  this  look  in  the  eyes  of  posterity ;  and  do  you 
think  those  eyes  will  look  with  a  bit  more  of  veneration  on 
oarselves  ?  It  might  make  a  man  laugh  **  under  the  ribs  of 
death/'  to  see  how  on  these  occasions  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  come  meekly  forward  with  all  manner 
of  self-denying  ordinances,  and  beg  the  landed  oppressors  to 
believe  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  shaking  their 
supremacy.  '*  Me  poor  black  man ;  canH  live  without  white 
McLSsaC'  is  but  a  type  of  this  servility  or  ignorance.  I  wish 
somebody  would  give  me  a  mission,  never  to  allow  the  Com 
monopoly  to  be  alluded  to,  without  a  few  hard  words  indicative 
of  the  discredit  of  submitting  to  it,  and  chop  ofif  my  parliamen- 
tary head  the  first  time  I  foiled.  But  no  man  goeth  a  warfare 
any  time,  without  somebody  at  his  back. 

On  Friday  the  Navy  Estimates  were  passed.  I  was  told  to 
be  prepared  in  case  of  opposition  on  th^  subject  of  the  expense 
of  the  Cove* ;  which  was  the  more  likely  as  some  of  the  Tories 
have  expressed  their  displeasure  at  it.    But  nothing  was  said. 


London,  20  April,  1836. 

'  Ths  Petitions  (torn  the  Methodists  and  others,  in  Hull  and 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  Observance,  were 
presented  at  an  early  period  by  Mr.  Hutt ;  and  nothing  pre- 
vented me  from  adding  my  testimony  to  the  high  respectability 
of  the  Petitioners  and  the  claim  they  had  to  be  heard  with  at- 
tention, except  the  difficulty,  greater  1  think  than  is  justified 
by  either  necessity  or  convenience,  of  getting  a  word  in  edge- 
wise on  the  presentation  of  the  Petitions  of  the  people. 

But  though  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  this  testi- 
mony, either  in  support  of  such  Petitions  when  presented  by 
other  Members,  or  in  the  case  of  any  that  should  be  entrusted 
to  myself,  I  cannot  conceal  my  opinion,  that  Petitions  of  this 
nature  are  likely  to  produce  a  directly  contrary  efiect  to  that 
desired  by  the  Petitioners.  In  fact  they  have  produced  it ;  for 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  portions  of  the 
community  to  coerce  the  rest  upon  this  point,  that  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot,  ending  in  a  widely  spread  con- 
viction, supported  by  the  active  adherence  of  some  eminent 
persons  in  the  religious  world  and  the  admissions  of  others, 
that  there  is  not  the  historical  or  theological  basis  for  the  claim 

•  Tbe  vegsef  £tted  out  under  the  command  of  Cant.  Same&'BLovft.Xo^^^^ 
-rA  of  the  miauiug  nrbaJ»-8tipa, 
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advanced,  which  the  claimants  assume ; — that  it  is  in  fact  a 
case  of  the  same  kind  as  if  the  Catholics  should  put  forward  a 
request  to  Parliament  to  have  all  the  world  coerced  into  keep- 
ing Friday  as  a  fast-day,  or  the  Jews  their  Sahhath.  Such  at 
least,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  conviction  of  the  great  majority 
within  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  attempts  of  the  kind 
lately  exhibited  are  persevered  in,  they  will  only  end  in  leav- 
ing a  stronger  example  of  the  impolicy  of  not  letting  well 
alone,  and  of  the  interest  all  classes  of  religious  persons  have 
in  confining  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  right  of  propa^ 
gating  their  own  opinions  by  argument,  and  not  grasping  at 
the  power  of  forcing  others  to  conform  to  their  faith  or  practice 
by  law. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  public  is  no  more  con- 
vinced, that  because  the  Jews  were  prohibited  travelling  beyond 
a  mile  on  Saturday,  therefore  our  rail-roads  must  be  shut  on 
Sunday,  than  it  is  persuaded  that  the  payment  of  tithes  to 
Melchizedek  or  to  the  Levites  is  binding  on  the  House  of 
Commons  now.  There  is  no  direction,  and  no  evidence,  for  the 
transfer  of  either  of  these  Jewish  burthens  to  ourselves.  On 
the  contrary,  what  is  known  is,  that  it  was  only  in  the  later 
and  corrupted  periods  of  the  Church,  that  the  ecclesiastics  be- 
thought themselves  of  referring  to  these  Jewish  ordinances,  as 
means  of  establishing  their  power.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
early  Christians  practised  certain  religious  observances  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  but  none  that  they  attempted  to  transfer 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  burthens,  still  less  that  they  applied  to 
the  Emperors  for  power  to  coerce  their  neighbours  into  the 
endurance  of  them. 

Not  a  whit  more  attention,  I  apprehend,  will  be  likely  to  be 
gained  from  Parliament,  by  advancing  under  cover  of  the  plea 
of  securing  to  every  man  a  day  of  rest.  It  is  a  subterfuge 
upon  the  face  of  it ;  and  subterfuges  never  prosper.  The  object 
is  not  to  secure  to  men  a  day  of  rest,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  much  more  danger  of  their  taking  two ;  but  to 
get  the  power  of  forcing  them  to  employ  it  in  particular  ways 
agreeable  to  the  Petitioners,  and  not  in  others.  It  will  have 
just  as  much  chance  of  success,  as  if  a  prayer  were  advanced 
for  giving  to  all  the  community  by  law,  the  advantages  spi- 
ritual and  corporal,  of  the  Catholic  fast-days.  It  will  be  stopped 
at  once,  as  religious  intolerance  walking  abroad  under  a  cloak. 
The  public  will  not  endure  it ;  and  if  the  sectaries  are  obsti- 
nate, the  public  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  sectaries*  book,  and 
he  obstinate  too;  if  the  sectaries  are  enthusiastic,  the  public 
i^lU  be  entbuaiastic  ;  and  if  the  sectaries  go  as-m\ic\itvxtv[i«t%& 
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they  please,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  public  should  not 
meet  them  with  the  same.  The  community  has  not*  gone  to 
the  pains  it  has  in  securing  to  all  sects  the  liberty  of  private 
opinion  in  religious  matters,  to  allow  itself  to  be  bullied  now, 
by  the  disposition  of  any  sects  to  make  their  own  opinions 
law. 

The  Methodists  know  very  well,  that  if  any  man  thought  of 
injuring  a  hair  of  their  heads,  or  cutting  them  off  from  the 
smallest  fragment  of  their  liberty  of  holding  any  doctrine  or 
practice  which  their  consciences  approve,  I  must  at  any 
moment  be  "  first  turn  "  for  taking  up  their  cause.  But  they 
will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  telling  them,  that  they  do  not  pro* 
mote  their  own  objects,  by  asking  for  the  power  of  coercing 
others,  on  questions  where  the  opinion  of  the  community  is  &r 
from  being  united  on  their  side. 

On  Monday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Regis- 
tnUtion  of  Voters  bill.  An  Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  T. 
Duncombe,  for  repealing  the  portion  of  the  Reform  Act  which 
requires  the  payment  of  poor-rates  and  assessed  taxes  as  a 

faalification  for  voting  in  boroughs,  was  rejected  by  154  to  51. 
'be  House  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  allowing  the  voters  the 
diance  of  stopping  the  supplies. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  brought  on  his 
motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  what  he 
called  the  '*  he  and  she  pensioners  *'  upon  the  Pension  List.  Be 
assured  that  this  is  one  of  the  last  matters  the  House  will  ever 
inquire  into ;  meanwhile  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  **  poor 
sofierers,"  as  we  say  at  York  in  assize  time,  are  made  to  eat 
their  bread  with  as  much  annoyance  as  if  it  was  baked  by  the 
ugly  process  proposed  to  the  unhappy  prophet.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  268  to  146. 


London,  23  Jprit,  1836. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  House,  of  an 
importance  very  disproportioned    to   the   small  attention  it 
appears  to  have  attracted  from  the  public.    It  was,  in  plain 
terms,  a  struggle  between  the  Speaker  and  certain  Members 
of  the  House,  upon  the  limits  of  the  right  of  speaking  on  Peti- 
tions.   The  Question  undoubtedly  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culties ;  but  1  am  disposed  to  be  among  those  who  think  it  has 
not  been  settled  the  right  way,  and  must  be  settled  in  another 
way,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  a  sturdy  resi&tatvce  d\.t«^\.^\ 
to  a  Quarter  where  any  contest  is  far  from  bein^  BL\>^\x^cXAd\^ 
degirubJe,  It  is  quite  true,  that  if  every  Mem\)et  ow  ^^wtiXYCi^ 
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a  Petition  were  to  make  a  lonpf-winded  speech,  followed  by 
another  ^om  the  supporter  and  hali'  a  dozen  others  on  both 
sides  who  chose  to  enter  into  debate,  the  result  must  be,  that 
only  one  Petition  in  twenty  could  ever  be  presented  at  all.    But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  true,  that  if  the  Petitions  of  the 
people  are  to  be  presented  with  only  the  announcement  of  their 
names  and  objects,  and  then  be  huddled  into  a  bag,  they  may 
very  nearly  as  well  be  huddled  into  a  bag  without.    The  case 
seems  to  be  one  not  to  be  settled  by  any  absolute  rule ;  and 
least  of  all  by  a  rule  prohibiting,  in  the  main  at  least,  the 
speaking  on  Petitions.    And  one  great  objection  to  such  a  rule 
is,  that  certain  interests  which  are  powerful  in  the  House,  set  it 
at  complete  defiance,  and  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to 
enforce  it  upon  them.    For  example,  let  an  agriculturist  get  up, 
as  the  Member  for  Bath  said,  "in  an  agony  ^out  taxed  carts,*' 
and  he  shall  go  on  and  be  followed  by  his  compeers,  without 
rule  or  limit ;  while  half  a  dozen  men  who  are  instructed  to  say 
a  few  words  in  explanation  or  support  of  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  are  frowned  down  to  make  him  room.    The  plea 
that  Members  should  reserve  their  observations  for  the  solemn 
discussion  of  the  question  at  some  future  time,  is  of  no  sub- 
stantial weight;  it  only  goes  to  cut  off  a  useful  instrument  from 
Members  in  the  gross,  to  pour  the  whole  into  the  scale  of  some 
overbearing  interest.    The  truth  is,  that  on  the  presentation  of 
Petitions,  there  ought  to  be  a  petite  guerre.    No  reasonable 
Petition  of  any  importance  should  be  introduced,  without  a  few 
words  from  both  the  presenter  and  seconder;  and  no  unreasonable 
Petition,  as  for  instance  of  the  kind  so  common  for  pillaging 
the  public  by  monopolies  of  various  kinds  under  the  title  of 
"  protection,"  should  find  its  way  without  a  word  from  somebody 
in  exposure  of  its  tendency.     It  would  certainly  be  a  very 
useful  understanding,  that  none  of  these  speeches,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  should  exceed  one  minute ;  but 
this  would  be  a  rule  to  be  enforced  by  that  ultima  ratio  the 
impatience  of  the  House,  rather  than  by  the  direct  interference 
of  their  organ  in  the  chair.    Petitioners  would  do  well  to  insist 
on  their  representatives  .always  saying  somethings  both  on  pre- 
senting their  Petition  and  in  support ;  and  if  the  public  would 
put  forward  this  demand,  any  theories  which  may  have  been 
formed  in  opposition  to  it  would  rapidly  give  way.    I  dare  say 
the  public  think  it  is  idleness  or  treachery,  when  their  Petitions 
are  put  under  the  table  and  they  hear  no  tidings  of  any  word 
being  mumbled  in  support.    But  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
artillery  of  frowns  their  representatives  must  face,  to  get  in  as 
muc/i  as  would  All  two  lines  of  type,  upon  a  suXi^ecv.  'v^^^x  mvj 
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iDvolve    their  own    credit   with   their  constituents,  and    the 
interests  of  myriads. 

On  the  same  evening  there  was  a  rather  hrisk  debate  whether 
the  vote  of  a  Member  should  be  disallowed  upon  a  railway  bill 
because  he  was  a  holder  of  shares.  I  voted  against  it,  or  as 
near  it  as  the  case  allowed ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  if  you 
disallow  such  a  vote,  you  ought  also  to  disallow  the  votes  of 
twenty  Members  on  the  other  side,  who  may  hold  shares  in 
canals  or  other  undertakings  hostile  to  the  railway ;  and  since 
you  have  no  chance  of  doing  this,  the  other  is  a  one-sided  dis- 
allowance in  &vour  of  the  enemies  of  railways.  And  besides, 
it  is  leaving  unbalanced  biases  in  various  other  directions.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  House  would  say  to  a  proposal, 
that  no  man  should  vote  upon  a  railway  question  that  had  not 
7500/.  (which  I  take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  300/.  a-year  at 
4  per  cent)  vested  in  shares.  Yet  this  is  the  exact  parallel  to 
what  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  rule  of  the  House  upon  the  great 
question  between  the  agriculturists  and  the  commercial  com- 
munity. 

The  night  was  closed  by  another  debate  on  the  subject  of 
Russia,  as  unfortunate  in  its  conclusion  as  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  1  am  thoroughly  grieved  at  the  line  taken  by  some 
of  the  Radicals  upon  this  question.    These  men  are  nursing  a 
war ;  and  the  Member  for  Bath  I  take  to  be  little  less  than  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  bringing  on  the  great 
battle  of  Armageddon.    All  history  shows,  that  the  progress  of 
overbearing  powers  has  been  mainly  forwarded  by  the  petty 
policy  of  states  and  countries  at  some  distance  from  the  imme- 
diate danger,  shutting  themselves  up  upon  the  sagacious  prin- 
ciple of  waiting  till  the  evil  came  to  their  own  doors.    I  dis- 
believe the  position,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  "  insulated" 
individual,  or  an  '*  insulated  "  country,  in  the  univei*se  ;  there 
may  have  been  in  the  days  of  Nimrod,  but  can  be  none  since 
the  printing-press  and  steam  have  levelled  all  boundaries  and 
made  common  all  interests.    I  cannot  believe  either,  that  the 
common  interests  of  civilized  countries  are  advanced,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  agent  on  the  back  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (and  I  understand  he  had  one  there  last  night) 
drinking  in  the  information,  that  the  barbarities  to  the  Poles 
are  not  to  be  resisted,  '*  because  it  is  the  bargain  in  every  revo- 
lution that  men  are  to  gain  by  it  in  the  event  of  success,  and  be 
sufferers  if  they  fail."    What  is  this  but  saying,  that  if  you  are 
cruelly  treated  by  cutpurses,  it  is  fitting  nobody  &\io\x\^  voXsit- 
fere,  hecause  it  was  part  of  your  bargain  when  you  mVe^^^i^^- 
log^  in  tlie  streets  ?    It  is  the  Tory  argument  iot  X\i^  TCi\xx^«» 
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of  our  countrymen  by  Don  Carlos ; — "  They  knew  they  were 
liable  to  it,  therefore  it  is  right'*  You  will  stamp  with  vex- 
a.tion,  at  seeing  Radicalism  in  such  company.  But  the  end  of 
the  whole  will  be  this.  The  truckling  to  the  barbaric  power 
will  at  last  be  carried  a  step  too  far;  and  then  the  popular 
spirit  on  the  Continent  will  cast  off  \\&  juste  milieu  rulers,  who 
will  rightly  be  regarded  as  partakers  with  the  enemy ;  and  the 
odds  are  that  there  ensues  an  outbreak  not  very  dissimilar  in 
some  points  to  that  which  convulsed  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  just  and  well-defined 
object  of  driving  Russia  from  all  interference  with  Western 
Burope,  and  if  possible  dividing  and  revolutionizing  her  own 
territory.  This  is  the  only  extensive  war  with  which  Europe  is 
likely  to  be  afflicted;  and  this  it  is  which  the  *'  selfish**  school  of 
politicians  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  upon  our  heads,  instead 
of  staving  off  the  evil  as  they  might,  by  rallying  opinions  and 
showing  front  to  the  barbarians  which  would  deter  them  fiom 
advance.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  selfish  individual  in  private 
life?  We  mean  one  who  grasps  at  petty  and  immediate  com- 
forts, and  loses  more  than  he  gains,  in  the  loss  of  estimation 
and  assistance  from  his  fellows  in  their  turn.  And  the  same 
might  be  the  definition  of  a  selfish  politician.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  man  who  declared,  he  would  do  nothing  to  stop 
robbery  till  be  found  it  knocking  at  his  own  door  ?  Could  the 
fraternity  of  thieves  wish  for  a  better  customer  ? 

It  is  true  that  England  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  sheltered ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  may  always  be  the  last  to  be  eaten.  But  this 
does  not  prove,  that  she  has  not  unnumbered  interests  bound 
up  with  the  general  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  Continent, 
'  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  men  calling  themselves 
politicians  to  pursue.  When  your  Mechanics'  Institute  has 
gone  on  a  few  more  seasons,  its  members  will  be  able  to  read  a 
lecture  on  this  point  to  some  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  written  at  such  length,  I  will  defer  any  observations' 
on  Thursday's  and  Friday's  debates  till  my  next.  And  there 
was  nothing  but  what  will  keep. 

I  will  only  notice,  that  on  Monday,  I  believe  will  come  on  the 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  for  abolishing  the  printing 
of  the  lists  of  Divisions  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  almost  daily,  and  returning  to  the  old  imperfect,  partial, 
and  disgraceful  method  of  voting  in  secret  on  the  part  of  the 
pretended  representatives  of  the  people. 
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London,  27  Apriit  1836. 

On  Thursday  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  brought  forward  his  motion 
on  Sanday  Obser^'ance;  the  debate  on  which  you  will  have 
seen  in  tne  reports.  But  I  Vould  especially  warn  you  against 
giving  way  to  an  idea,  not  unlikely  to  be  formed  on  inspection 
of  one  side  of  the  debate,  that  there  was  anything  in  the  con- 
dnet  or  temper  of  the  House  on  this  occasion,  different  from 
what  it  displays  on  other  subjects.  The  supporters  of  motions 
of  this  kind,  have  a  disposition  to  represent  themselves  as 
ooming  before  the  House  under  circumstances  of  ridicule  and 
oppositiont  for  which  I  assure  you,  on  the  credit  of  any  qualifi- 
cations  for  giving  evidence  you  may  ever  have  ascribed  to  me, 
there  is  ndt  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  By  which  I  do 
not  intend  a  charge  of  designed  misrepresentation,  but  to  mark 
the  importance  of  preventing  a  ^at  country  from  falling  under 
the  guidance  of  those  bitter  feelings  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which 
disqualify  their  possessors  from  forming  a  judgment  on  what 
passes  in  their  presence.  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  any  violence 
or  ridicule  was  put  on  the  promoters  of  Sunday  bills ;  but  they 
present  themselves  to  the  House  with  an  air  of  insolent  assump- 
tion that  every  man  who  is  not  with  them  is  scarcely  fit  for 
decent  society,  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  most 
bigoted  Catholics  in  the  height  of  their  supremacy,  and  which 
it  is  certainly  very  hard  to  endure  with  equanimity.  Lord 
Sandon  among  other  things  said,  **  there  was  an  intolerance 
against  religious  observances."  Have  we  not,  then,  the  right 
our  fathers  had,  to  be  intolerant  of  the  religious  observances  of 
other  people  being  forced  upon  us  with  a  faggot  or  a  treadmill  ? 
If/  believe  that  there  is  double  the  scriptural  and  authoritative 
evidence  for  Transubstantiation,  that  there  is  for  the  Judaical 
observance  of  Sunday,  where  is  the  difference  between  my 
father *8  resistance  and  my  own  ?  I  foresee  we  have  not  got  to 
the  end  of  this  question,  and  that  the  Judaizing  bigots  have 
been  permitted  to  run  into  that  pride  which  "  goeth  before  a 
faU." 

The  ministers,  contrary  to  the  expectation  in  the  House, 
voted  for  the  leave  to  bring  in ;  which  was  carried  in  conse- 
quence by  200  to  82,  a  minority  tolerably  indicative  of  the  final 
safety  of  the  public. 

On  Friday  we  chewed  the  cud  of  the  Carlow  County  Election 
over  again.  Time  was,  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 
would  die.  The  questions  were  carried  in  favour  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  by  243  to  169,  and  238  to  166. 

On  Monday  tiie  Whigs  announced  their  intention  o£  «\AXk^\Ti^ 
h  their  guns  on  the  question  of  the  Appropriation  (^  \3cl^  wx^x- 
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fluities  of  the  Irish  Church;  which  was  received  with  immense 
cheers.  The  House  afterwards  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Registration  of  Voters  hill,  and  there  were  two  divisions.  But 
as  the  voting  in  Committee  of  the  House  continues,  through  a 
verbal  error  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  to  be  a  mystery  and  a  job, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  statement  of  the  numbers. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  motion  for  returning  to  the  old  corrupt 
practice  of  secrecy  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  House,  is  put 
off  till  the  21st  of  June.  As  long  as  any  motion  to  this  effect 
appears  upon  the  notices,  the  public  will  do  right  to  keep  their 
eyes  upon  the  question.  Liberal  constituencies  should  demand 
of  their  representatives  the  regular  transmission  of  the  printed 
Lists  of  Divisions  by  post ;  for  which  purpose  the  Member  has 
only  to  inclose  the  List,  (which  is  sent  to  him  every  morning), 
in  an  open  cover  like  a  newspaper,  writing  "  Pari,  Pro,^'  at  the 
top  of  the  direction,  and  his  name  at  the  bottom  as  in  a  frank, 
but  without  being  counted  in  the  number  of  his  franks  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  he  can  send  any  other  Parliamentary  Proceedings, 
though  as  large  as  a  folio  volume.  And  when  the  constitu- 
encies have  done  thi^,  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  some 
of  them  demand  of  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  disgraceful 
secrecy  in  the  case  of  voting  in  Committee  of  the  House. 

On  Tuesday,  motion  was  made  and  question  put,  *'  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  attendance  of  the  Bishops  in 
Parliament  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Religion."  The 
motion  was  prefaced  by  a  speech  of  extraordinary  mildness  and 
beauty  from  Mr.  Rippon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  party  opposed 
do  not  intend  to  announce  themselves  persecuted ;  though  they 
threw  out  the  usual  dirt,  about "  not  to  be  wondered  at  from  such 
a  quarter," — by  which  they  always  mean  that  the  speaker 
ought  to  be  hanged.  They  mustered,  however,  powerfully  ; 
and  as  they  refused,  with  the  exception  of  a  straggler  or  two,  to 
enter  into  debate,  the  question  was  brought  to  the  vote  with  a 
precipitancy  that  shut  out  many  on  the  opposite  side  who 
intended  to  be  present.  O'Connell  arrived  just  as  the  Speaker 
was  going  to  put  the  question.  Mr.  Hutt  desires  me  to  say,  he 
had  gone  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  attack  on  the 
Irish  Municipal  Bill,  and  the  division  was  over  before  he  ex- 
pected the  subject  to  be  brought  on;  which  prevented  his  being 
with  us.  Dr.  Bowring  was  prevented  voting  by  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension. For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  rancour  against  the 
Bishops,  but  on  the  contrary  many  associations  and  intimacies 
of  an  opposite  tendency.  But  knowing  that  there  is  a  strong 
/eeUng  among  the  people,  arising  out  of  the  Bishops  hitherto 
liuving been  among  the  staunchest  suppotleis  oi wm^ x>aa  ^\anq^ 
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trade,  and  inisjs;overnmeiit  of  all  kinds,  not  unaccompanied  by 
suspicions  that  the  sources  of  their  appointment  have  not 
always  been  of  the  purest  nature,  even  to  bein^  open  to  the 
influence  of  ladies  who  (in  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey's  phrase)  have 
"  humbled  themselves  that  they  might  be  exalted," — I  do  not 
see  how  one  of  the  people's  poor  officers  could  do  other  than 
vote  against  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Whig  ministry  have 
it  in  tneir  power  to  take  down  this  feeling  if  they  like.  They 
will  not  do  it  if  they  merely  appoint  one  another's  tutors,  respect- 
able men  it  may  be,  and  good  at  a  quotation  from  the  classics ; 
bat  they  would  do  it  if  they  appointed  men  that  fill  up  some 
space  in  the  public  eye,  and  who  would  make  a  barrier  for  good 
iJoTemment  instead  of  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  For 
instance,  why  has  not  Sydney  Smith  been  made  a  bishop  ?  has 
not  be  been  working  for  the  liberal  side,  ever  since  any  of  those 
preferred  to  him  could  say  amo  amas  f  What  has  been  done 
towards  recompensing  the  liberal  clergy  of  all  ranks,  who  to 
their  own  manifest  loss  and  hindrance  have  stood  by  the  liberal 
eaase  in  the  worst  of  times?  They  may  be  as  bald  as  an 
ostrich's  egg ;  but  still  a  man  likes  some  symptom  of  recog- 
nition  in  his  old  age.  If  the  Whigs  chose  to  mend  these 
things,  I  doubt  whether  they  need  be  much  troubled  with  mo- 
tions against  the  Bishops. 
The  numbers  on  Mr.  Rippon's  motion  were  53  to  180. 


London^  30  Aprils  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  brought  forward  his 
motion  on  Agricultural  Distress  ;  a  declaration  to  wit,  that  the 
agriculturists  having  had  all  their  own  way,  and  ruined  the  rest 
of  the  community  by  prohibiting  foreign  commerce  in  hopes  of 
appropriating  the  difference,  have  only  brought  themselves  and 
their  retainers,  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  sturdy  beggars  for  more.  **  God's  Judgments 
upon  Murder  and  Adultery "  in  the  Arminian  Magazine  are 
nothing  to  it ;  it  is  a  living  instance,  working  before  our  eyes, 
of  the  activity  of  a  retributive  Providence  on  earth. 

The  majority  against  the  motion  was  not  so  great  as  I  ex- 
pected ;  being  208  to  172.  But  there  were  various  si^ns  in  the 
House,  of  the  subject  making  progress  in  the  public  under- 
standing. 

On  Thursday  the  House  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  b>i^\xi^^^ 
of  secondary  importance,  and  was  counted  out  al  baU  ^«j&\.  \«w. 
J  had  an  opportunity  of  risking  the  reproacb  oC  Wvti^  «l  inexA 
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of  publicans  and  sinners ;  on  which  point  I  have  an  old-standing 
engagement. 

On  Friday,  the  Registration  of  Voters  bill  was  gone  on  with 
in  Committee.  A  motion  by  the  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
T.  Duncombe)  for  preserving  the  right  of  voting  to  tenants  who 
agree  that  the  landlords  shall  pay  the  poor-rate,  provided  such 
tenants  pay  a  rent  not  less  than  10/.  pliis  the  poor-rate,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  outrageous  majority  of  135  to  38.  As  this, 
like  all  the  divisions  in  Committee,  took  place  in  secrecy,  I 
cannot  send  you  a  list  of  the  voters  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Hon.  Member  try  his  motion  again  on  a  distinct  Bill.  As 
an  instance  of  the  gross  unreasonableness  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  a  townsman  sitting  near  me,  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, told  me  he  rented  a  house  for  60/.  a-year,  and  because 
the  landlord  paid  the  poor-rate  for  him,  he  had  no  vote.  Query 
then,  is  my  right  of  voting  to  depend  upon  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  property  as  evidenced  by  living  in  a  house  of  a  certain 
rent ;  or  is  it  in  some  way  politically  connected  with  my  taking 
hold  of  so  many  dirty  pennies  in  the  pound,  and  putting  them 
med  manu  Pauli  into  the  overseer's  box?  To  such  strange 
absurdities  will  men  agree,  when  a  great  public  right  is  to  be 
invaded  or  destroyed. 

I  yesterday  presented  the  petition  from  Hull  received  the 
same  day,  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Stamp  Duty  on 
newspapers ;  and  took  occasion  by  the  expression  of  the  Peti- 
tioners, that  the  subject  had  "  assumed  a  fresh  aspect,"  to  implv 
a  hope  that  the  subject  would  assume  two  or  three  more  fresh 
aspects  yet.  The  ministers  have  made  a  great  blunder ;  and 
like  the  rest  of  heaven's  creatures,  they  must  be  answerable  for 
their  own  mistakes.  If  the  people  take  up  the  question  pro- 
perly, they  will  be  obliged  to  back  out ;  and  the  quicker  they 
perform  that  evolution,  the  better.  Was  it  decent,  after  the 
people  had  helped  them  to  power  and  held  them  there,  to  come 
down  to  the  representatives  of  the  popular  party  and  tell  them, 
that  they  not  only  would  preserve  a  penny  Inquisition  on  the 
press,  but  that  they  would  introduce  the  odious  provisions  of  the 
Excise  into  every  house  that  takes  a  newspaper,  and  tempt  the 
man  that  brushes  our  coats,  to  turn  informer  on  the  contents  of 
his  master's  pockets?  If  the  other  side  of  the  House  have  a 
pint  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Tories  araono;  them,  they  will  join 
us  in  resisting  this  new  Excise,  as  their  fathers  did  the  old  one. 
The  old  Excise  was  to  raise  a  revenue  to  establish  a  new 
dynasty ;  and  it  was  only  submitted  to  because  the  people  were 
eager  in  the  cause,  and  because  the  ixuisauce  was  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  trades.     The  new  Ex.cvs*j  \a  lo  \«  Xstwx^X  Va 
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ill  oar  hearths,  to  turn  a  penny  fbr  an  ugly  purpose.  I  wanted, 
long  ago,  to  get  thirty  or  forty  men,  including  Irish,  to  engage 
to  walk  across  the  House  upon  some  given  Question ;  and  then 
this  mischief  would  have  been  prevented.  The  newest  plea  of 
the  ministers  is,  that  they  cannot  carry  the  total  abolition 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  They  made  the  giants  first, 
and  then  they  cannot  kill  them.  From  the  beginning  they 
were  coquetting  with  the  Tories  ;~tantalizing  and  tempting 
them  to  take  up  this  ground.  They  must  wait  till  they  saw  the 
tnrplus ;  they  must  hear  what  were  the  demands  of  other  in- 
terests ;  glass  they  understood  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  pewter 
not  much  better.  What  was  all  this  but  saying  **  Dilly,  dilly, 
dill,"  come  here  and  be  helpful?  And  their  next  reason, 
which  I  heard  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  utter  myself, 
was  that  they  could  not  bring  their  consciences  to  make  a  man 
at  a  distance  from  town  pay  a  postage  for  his  paper,  when  a 
man  in  town  pays  none.  Why  do  they  make  a  man  at  Edin- 
bargh  pay  thirteen-pence  for  a  letter,  and  one  at  Cambridge 
ei^ht-pence  ?  Why  do  they  not  make  the  people  in  the  counfry 
sabscrfbe  for  the  people .  of  London,  to  equalize  the  price  of 
mutton  ?  Why  but  because  every  man  is  to  pay  the  cost  of 
bringing  what  he  chuses  to  have  ?  The  truth  is,  they  see  that 
taking  off  the  penny  from  printing,  and  laying  what  would 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  upon  the  postage,  would 
enable  the  country  editors  to  print  their  thousands,  and  this  is 
what  they  are  anxious  to  prevent.  The  proposal  has  been 
made  to  them,  and  they  kick  at  it.  Never  ask  me  again  whe- 
ther the  present  ministers  are  the  friends  of  the  people  or  of 
public  liberty,  till  they  have  retraced  their  steps  on  this  and  on 
the  Flogging  question.  I  advise  the  Radicals  to  try  the  case, 
—they  can  never  have  a  prettier  quarrel ;  and  above  all  things 
not  to  give  in,  till  they  have  got  off  the  whole  of  the  Stamp. 

And  how  do  you  think  the  ministers  proceeded  to  frame  the 
rules  of  the  Inquisition,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  penny  fee 
they  are  pushing  to  each  of  our  fire-sides  ?  They  sent  for  the 
editors  of  the  London  newspapers,  and  asked  them  what  amount 
of  infliction  they  thought  would  secure  them  in  their  monopoly. 
Such  was  the  information  I  received  last  night,  from  a  Member 
not  likely  to  be  wrong.  To  day  I  find  Petitions,  ticketed  a 
dozen,  lying  on  my  table ;  not  altogether  such  specimens  of 
calligraphy  as  were  sent  from  Hull  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham s  claims,  but  with  marks  of  haste  about  them  which 
make  it  not  unlikely  the  lion  is  going  to  give  a  roar,  "ft^  W^ 
bye,  I  hope  some  of  the  electors'  wives,  will  send  me  a  \)\\ft\iet 
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of  tea,  when  I  go  to  prison,  as  they  say  I  am  to  do,  upon  this 
business. 


Londott,  4  Matff  1836. 
I  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  subject  to  your 
notice,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  my  mind. 

As  you  know,  I  have  made  a  practice  of  sending  down  the 
Lists  of  Divisions  on  the  day  they  are  received,  and  of  noting 
those  Divisions  which,  being  in  Committee,  were  wrapped  up 
in  discreditable  secrecy  as  concerned  the  names  of  the  voters. 
And  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  in  return,  that  these  Lists 
have  been  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  among  our  nu- 
merous friends.  Wagers  have  been  decided  by  them,  touching 
the  comparative  attendance  of  different  Members;  and  in 
various  other  ways  they  have  been  the  sources  of  both  inform- 
ation and  amusement. 

What  I  want  to  determine  is,  whether  this  practice  could  not 
be  usefully  extended  to  all  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the 
House.  A  Member  wants  them  on  the  first  day ;  but  on  the 
second,  there  can  be  no  substantial  impediment  to  his  trans- 
mitting them  to  his  constituents.  They  form  not  only  a  record 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  House,  but  a  notice  of  that  which 
is  to  be  done  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  to  come.  With 
them  in  their  hands,  a  constituency  might  not  only  look  at  the 
past,  but  might  frequently  prompt  their  representative  most 
usefully  as  to  the  future.  What  everybody  occasionally  wants, 
is  to  have  the  spur  stuck  into  his  sides;  it  throws  him  on  his 
haunches,  and  makes  him  carry  his  head  well  in  the  House. 
Besides,  a  representative,  except  where  he  is  either  a  man  who 
drives  instead  of  following  the  public,  or  else  is  considerably 
gifted  with  conceit,  has  really  no  strength  but  as  it  is  put  into 
him  by  his  constituency.  Could  you  not  dispose  of  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings,  in  such  way  as  to  make  them  generally  ac- 
cessible to  the  three  or  four  Liberal  associations  which  exist 
in  Hull,  and  to  as  many  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
if  our  adversaries  can  produce  them  ? 

On  Monday  the  House  was  engaged  in  Committee  with  the 
Tithe  Commutation  bill ;  but  stopped  from  weariness  just  as  it 
reached  the  important  clauses. 

On  Tuesday  the  Hon.  C.  Berkeley  moved  the  adoption  of  the 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  session  for  the  construction  of 

a  Ladies'  Gallery  ;  which  had  been  lost  by  a  minority  of  three, 

jj2  consequence  of  the  unfair  and  absurd  method  of  division  at 

that  period  practised  in  the  House,  and  lo^\ive\i\.Vift  Titles 
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have  now  a  notice  of  motion  to  return.    Gallery  carried,  by 
132  to  90. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  thus,  by  the  perseverance  of  a 
gallant  young  aristocrat,  been  put  in  the  way  of  being  relieved 
from  a  stigma  which  attaches  to  no  other  representative  as- 
sembly in  Europe ;  that  of  conducting  its  debates  in  a  manner 
which  the  debaters  are  afiraid  of  exposing  to  the  criticism  of 
their  families.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  portion  of  the  present 
Strangers'  Grallery  for  the  reception  of  ladies ;  who  it  may  be 
presumed  will  be  admitted  on  previous  insertion  of  their  names 
IB  a  book,  under  the  nominal  direction  of  the  Speaker,  in  the 
manner  now  practised  for  admission  to  the  benches  in  the 
House.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons  mat  improvements 
will  be  at  the  command  of  the  architect ;  and  the  most  complete 
and  respectable  plan  would  probably  be,  to  build  a  gallery  under 
the  name  of  the  Speaker's  Grallery,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  Speaker's  family,  as  is  done  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Master's  family  in  college  chapels ;  such 
gallery  having  its  entrance  through  the  Speaker  s  house  distinct 
fiwm  the  other  avenues,  thereby  allowing  the  ladies  to  enter 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  Speaker's  hospitality.  It  would  be 
indecorous  to  suppose,  that  where  a  liberal  appointment  and 
splendid  residence  are  to  be  provided  by  the  public  in  return 
for  being  the  ornament  and  organ  of  the  House,  any  private 
judgment  could  interfere  with  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
tiie  majority.  A  Speaker  is  as  a  flower  of  the  field.  But  the 
Speaker  is  immortal,  eternal  in  the  chair ;  and  it  is  to  this 
Speaker  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  addressed. 

On  Sir  William  Molesworth's  motion*,  only  the  elixir  (which 
in  Arabic  is  al  ikstr,  the  fraction  that  contains  the  strength)  of 
Radicidism  voted  with  the  Baronet.  The  mode  of 'judging 
I  proposed  to  myself  and  friends,  was  by  askin^:  whether  the 
Hon.  Baronet  would  ever  have  been  troubled  for  his  motion,  if 
the  individual  removed  from  his  command  had  been  myself » 
Tlie  numbers  on  division  were  42  to  322. 


London,  7  3fay,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  was  counted  out  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  oclock,  to  prevent  proceeding  with  the  second 
leading  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Bill  for  enabling  the  Inhabitants 
of  Towns  to  make  Public  Walks. 

On  Thursday  the  House  was  counted  out  at  half  pa&t  Iomt 


*  Oa  the  case  of  Lord  Brndenell. 
VOL.  JV.  H 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  prevent  the  coming  on  of  Mr.Grote's 
motion  on  the  Ballot.  I  have  heard  there  were  a  hundred 
Memhers  in  different  parts  of  the  House ;  but  as  nothing  was 
going  forward  but  private  Petitions,  there  was  little  general 
interest  to  keep  men  together,  and  so  advantage  was  taken 
of  it. 

Some  of  our  friends  may  require  to  be  told,  that  by  a  rule  of 
the  House,  no  business  is  to  be  done  with  less  than  forty  mem- 
bers, if  any  individual  chuses  to  notice  the  fact,  and  desire 
that  the  House  may  be  counted.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
number  found  less  than  forty,  the  House  immediately  adjourns ; 
which  is  what  is  called  being  counted  out. 

In  this  way  nearly  half  of  the  gone-by  week  has  been  thrown 
away  as  regards  public  business.  The  member  for  Greenock 
(Mr'.  Wallace)  proposed  that  before  the  Speaker  counted,  the 
Division  bell  should  be  rung ;  which  is  as  reasonable  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  Division.  But  this  was  refused.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine,  that  close  attendance  on  the  House  may  produce  a 
school-boy  delight  in  anything  that  makes  a  breaking-up  for 
a  holiday.  But  this  feeling  should  be  resisted  when  the 
business  of  the  public  is  at  stake ;  and  probably  will  be,  when 
public  affairs  are  conducted  on  principles  a  little  more  like 
those  which  regulate  private.  And  the  same  application  of 
common  sense  would  further  direct,  that  when  the  House  is 
counted,  two  Tellers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  (who 
would  naturally  be  the  Member  that  demands  the  counting, 
and  the  Member  that  made  the  motion  attempted  to  be  sup- 
pressed), and  the  Members  present  should  go  forth  into  one 
lobby,  their  names  being  taken  down  by  the  clerks  as  they 
re-^nter,  and  published  next  morning  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  as  in  any  other  Division,  whether  the  number  found  be 
less  than  forty  or  not ;  with  notice  of  the  hour,  and  the  name 
of  the  Member  that  called  for  the  counting,  and  of  the  Member 
whose  motion  (with  description  of  the  same)  was  then  before 
the  House.  Any  Member  of  good  standing,  who  would  put  a 
notice  of  motion  to  this  effect  on  the  proceedings,  would  carry 
his  point  in  the  end,  and  effect  a  great  saving  to  the  public 
business. 

On  Friday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward 
his  budget.  There  was  a  nominal  understanding  that  the 
question  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  was  to  lie  over  for  a  debate 
of  its  own ;  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  he  was  clearing  his 

J  ground.    Perhaps  there  may  yet  be  a  storm  before  him  he 
oes  not  expect.    The  point  to  pinch  him  on,  is  why  he  will 
not  be  content  with  a  postage  instead  *,  and  X\iexL  vl  must  out, 
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that  he  darts  not  encounter  the  full  light  of  the  press,  because 
his  deeds  are  to  be  evil. 

As  a  commencement  of  the  plan  proposed  in  my  letter  of 
the  4th,  I  have  sent  you  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  fi'om  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  and  shall  continue  to  transmit 
them  from  time  to  time,  so  that  with  a  little  sorting  you  will 
find  yourself  in  possession  of  the  whole.  I  shall  only  send 
such  of  the  Reports  and  Bills  as  appear  to  have  a  bearing  ou 
some  known  interest  at  Hull;  but  any  that  may  have  been 
omitted,  shall  be  sent  on  the  first  application  made  either 
through  you  or  from  private  hands. 


London.  11  May,  1836. 
On  Monday  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Factory  Act  Alteration  bill.  Several 
persons  have  expressed  their  surprise,  that  after  decrying  the 
Factory  Act  to  the  extent  of  my  power,  I  should  now  have 
voted  against  the  removal  of  one  of  its  provisions.  But  the 
explanation  is  this.  I  opposed  the  Factory  Act  as  a  fraud 
upon  the  working  classes,  a  tub  for  the  whale,  thrown  out  by 
parties  who  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  Com  Laws  and  all 
kinds  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  as  the  means  of  leading  off  the 
operatives  from  the  true  source  of  the  whole  distress.  But 
when  this  mischief  was  once  done,  I  confess  I  did  not  see  very 
distinctly  any  motive  I  could  afterwards  have,  for  making 
children  under  thirteen,  work  twelve  hours  instead  of  eight. 
That  would  have  no  effect  in  removing  the  objection  which  I 
had  to  the  Factory  Act.  The  manufacturing  capitalists  dwell 
upon  the  consequences  that  may  arise  from  their  inability  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreigners.  But  if  they  do  not  chuse 
to  bestir  themselves  to  prevent  the  meat  being  taken  out  of  the 
mouths  of  our  manufacturing  operatives  by  the  premium  held 
out  from  year  to  year  to  foreign  manufacturers  by  the  operation 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  what  use  is  there  in  their  pretending  anxiety 
for  the  scarcely  visible  crumb  of  increase  to  the  evil,  that  may 
arise  from  factory  children  under  thirteen  being  worked  only 
eight  hours  instead  of  twelve  ?  Their  concern  is  altogether  for 
a  nonentity  ;  and  if  the  factory  children  like  better,  as  I  dare 
say  they  do,  to  work  eight  hours  than  twelve,  there  is  nothing 
to  make  a  reason  why  £ey  should  not  have  their  way.  I  would 
go  in  the  face  of  the  masses,  the  rank  and  file,  for  a  great 
object ;  and  any  confidence  they  may  have  in  me,  de^ew^^  q\\ 
knowing  I  would  do  so.  But  1  will  not  for  a  tt\fL\x\^  ^\^eX% 
still  less  for  none  at  all, 

H  2 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  made  answer  with  a  pun  of  the  smallest.  I 
hope  I  may  never  return  him  evil  for  evU. 

The  Second  Reading  was  carried  only  by  178  to  176. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  in  Committee  proceeded  with  the 
Tithes  Commutation  Bill;  but  only  got  through  one  or  two 
clauses,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  first  that  can  be  consi- 
dered as  of  primary  importance.  Several  Divisions  took  place ; 
in  which  you  would  doubtless  be  gratified  by  knowing  how 
particular  Members  voted.  But  this,  by  the  pleasure  of  your 
representatives,  is  still  a  sealed  book  to  their  constituents. 

I  did  not  know  till  after  the  Division,  that  friends  at  Hull 
were  interested  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  Dublin  Steam- 
Packet  Company.  But  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  the 
Dublin  men  carried  their  motion  by  106  to  65. 


London,  14  May,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Hutt  presented  the  Petition  from  the 
Younger  Brethren  of  the  Trinity-House  at  Hull,  praying  for 
reform  of  that  body. 

On  Thursday  an  attack  was  made  from  the  Tory  side,  on  the 
mode  of  taking  the  Divisions  in  the  House  by  which  the  public 
are  furnished  with  Lists  of  the  way  in  which  particular  Mem- 
bers vote.  I  have  so  often  alluded  to  this  subject,  that  I  will 
do  no  more  here,  than  claim  the  attention  of  the  Liberals 
throughout  the  country  to  the  struggle  that  is  going  on,  and 
assure  them  that  the  secret  voting  in  Committee  has  so  inju- 
rious an  efiect,  both  on  the  number  that  attend  and  on  the 
zeal  of  individual  Members  to  exert  themselves  in  the  public 
cause,  that  it  would  not  be  labour  thrown  away,  if  the  people 
in  places  where  political  information  is  extensive,  would  petition 
for  the  privilege  of  knowing  what  their  respective  representa- 
tives may  do  or  not  do,  in  Committee  as  well  as  in  other  meet- 
ings of  the  House. 

Mr.  Clay  brought  forward  his  motion  on  Joint  Stock  Banks. 
My  own  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  which  this  is  a  part, 
is  one  in  which  I  believe  I  have  not  many  followers ;  though  if 
I  were  to  whisper  to  you  that  the  head  clerk  at  Smith,  Payne 
and  Smiths,  says  I  am  the  man  that  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  you  would  perhaps  think  1  should  reasonably  have  more. 
If  I  have  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  certainly  has  neither 
been  lightly  formed  nor  wantonly  put  forward ;  for  I  worked  at 
it  eleven  years  before  I  published  it  (in  the  First  number  of  the 
Wes^tm/nster  Review,  Article  "Instrument  of  Exchange,")  and 
Aave  been  working  at  improving  it  from  time  to  Wuie,  fct  ^Wj^iv 
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years  since.  My  creed  however  is,  that  an  upright  government 
may  take  its  choice  between  having  a  metallic  circulation,  or 
one  of  public  paper  which  shall  put  the  value  of  the  metal  into 
the  public  exchequer ;  but  that  it  has  no  right  to  give  away 
this  amount  to  private  manufacturers  of  paper,  any  more  than 
to  give  away  the  tar  out  of  the  Dock-yards,  or  the  beef  and 
pork  out  of  the  Victualling  Office.  A  private  banker's  business 
should  be,  to  lend  his  own  money  and  not  other  people's ;  and 
be  does  lend  other  people's  every  time  he  issues  one  of  his  own 
notes,  for  he  takes  the  value  of  the  note  out  of  what  the  go- 
vernment out  to  have  taken  for  itself  and  put  to  the  public 
account,  and  lodges  it  (it  may  be)  in  the  four  per  cents,  mr  his 
own  private  use  and  benefit 

You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  more  notion  of 
the  propriety  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  being  allowed  to  carry 
away  what  ought  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  piu>lic,  than  I  have 
of  their  being  allowed  to  wheel  the  tar  out  of  the  Dock-yards. 
Whether  the  tar  may  be  best  wheeled  away  by  public  com- 
panies or  private  individuals,— whether,  for  instance,  the  carts 
of  the  one  may  be  less  liable  to  break  down  and  spill  upon  the 
passengers, — ^is  another  question  still,  and  to  something  like 
this  it  is  that  the  public  have  at  present  arrived.  Whether 
they  will  ever  arrive  at  the  other  at  all,  may  be  uncertain ;  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  thinking  one  knows  the  truth,  even 
though  it  may  be  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

The  House  afterwards  went  into  Committee  on  the  English 
Tithe  Commutation  Bill ;  and  the  same  subject  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  Friday. 


London^  18  May,  1836. 

On  Monday  the  principal  debate  was  on  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  of  the  Canadas,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  same  efficient  to  the  good  government 
of  those  provinces.  This  Executive  and  Legislative  Council 
professes  to  discharge  the  same  part  in  the  government,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  at  home ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  the  Council  is  entirely  or  mainly  without  those  kinds  of 
influence,  derived  from  the  possession  of  great  property  and 
hereditary  rank,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  pleaded  in 
defence  of  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  object 
and  substantial  effect  of  the  Canadian  Council  appeax^  \.o  \^^ 
to  prevent  the  Canadians  fhym  having  the  power  oi  &e\£-^oN«txv- 
ment,  or  in  other  words  preventing  them  irom  goNettiVxi^  ^^^ 
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their  own  interest,  and  forcing  them  to  submit  to  be  governed 
for  the  interest  of  somebody  else.  The  struggle  in  Canada 
therefore,  is  only  part  and  portion  of  the  struggle  which  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  debate, 
was  the  attack  made  by  a  Tory  Member  on  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  holding  the  office  of  paid  agent  for  tne  Canadas. 
No  objection  that  I  am  aware  of,  was  ever  made  to  the  West- 
Indian  islands  or  Ceylon  having  paid  agents  with  seats  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  when  one  of  these  agents  shows  signs  of  taking 
up  a  popular  cause,  that  the  danger  is  protested  against.  The 
case  is  something  like  that  of  franking.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  franking,  as  long  as  the  people  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  their  political  capacity.  But  when  franks  were 
found  to  be  flying  about  to  Political  Unions  and  Reform  Asso- 
ciations, the  discovery  began  to  be  made  that  franking  was  a 
most  improper  privilege. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  finally  withdrawn ;  as  wa,s  pro- 
bably intended  from  the  beginning.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
motions,  which  may  be  denominated  feelers ;  as  being  designed 
to  draw  out  opinions,  and  afford  indications  of  the  strength  of 
parties,  rather  than  to  lead  to  any  absolute  conclusion. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Morrison  moved  a  Resolution  for  giving 
Parliament  the  power  of  revising  the  tolls  upon  railways  at 
stated  periods.  He  afterwards  withdrew  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  a  motion.  From  the  temper  of  the  House,  I  should 
imagine  the  measure  likely  to  pass. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  principally  taken  up  with 
more  of  the  Carlow  affair.  A  motion  for  an  Address  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire,  was  negatived  by  123  to  52. 


London,  21  May,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  an  occurrence  was  witnessed  on  occasion  of 
the  Over  Inclosure  bill,  which  is  perhaps  of  some  importance 
as  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  Third 
Reading,  by  two  successive  divisions  of  64  to  61  and  88  to  84*, 
on  the  ground  of  its  pressing  hardly  on  the  vested  rights  of  the 
poor.  The  rich  have  so  many  ways  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, that  no  man^s  conscience  need  trouble  him  for  having 
been  concerned  in  these  majorities. 

The  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew*s 

'  A/ter  the  Snt  motion,  (bae  tbe  bill  be  "  now  "  read  a  third  time,  had  been 
iteg^atired,  tbe  Torlem  took  the  unusual  course  of  dlvidVns  asaVn  on  \.Yv«  <m««>^Qn. 
iAat  tbe  BUI  be  Te»d  "on  tbia  day  six  months.** 
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billv  entitled  the  Lord's  Day  bill,  came  on  the  same  eyenini?. 
Theie  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  misrepresentation  about 
**  ridicale  and  ribaldry ;  *'  which  I  should  mark  as  an  instance 
of  notoriooB  bad  fiuth  and  intention  to  deceive  the  public  out 
'  of  doors,  if  it  was  not  soluble  upon  the  principle  formerly 
advaneed,  of  the  entire  incapacity  of  the  heated  bi^ts  who 
engage  in  this  cause,  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  what  passes 
in  their  presence. 

The  Liberal  party  on  this  occasion,  or  a  portion  of  them 
fliiflBcient  to  be  effectual,  adopted  the  absurd  policy  of  allowing 
no  argument  upon  the  question  from  their  side.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  had  to  endure  with  the  patience  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  all  that  could  be  advanced  by  the  other 
party,  without  anything  in  reply.  Every  successive  speaker 
on  ibsir  side  that  made  the  attempt,  they  cried  down ;  thus 
making  a  contest  of  brute  numbers,  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  victory  of  reason.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  march 
throueh  Coventry  in  such  company ;  and  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  the*  names  of  the  inventors  of  this  policy,  that  the  public 
mig^t  determine  the  quality  of  their  claims  to  be  arbiters  of 
when  the  public  cause  shall  be  defended  and  when  not  The 
next  time  a  Sabbath  bill  is  brought  before  the  House,  I  shall 
(with  the  leave  of  those  whose  leave  is  necessary)  vote  for  the 
First  Reading.  We  shall  see  whether  the  Liberal  side  is  always 
to  lie  under  the  imputation,  of  being  managed  by  those  whose 
strength  is  in  their  throats  and  not  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time  I  apprehend  the  right  string  has  been 
stricken  on,  in  disabling  the  capacity  of  the  bigots  to  produce 
the  authority  they  pretend.  Our  Protestant  forefathers  mi^ht 
have  talked  long  enough,  upon  the  impropriety  of  forcing  one 
man's  religious  opinions  on  another.  But  they  took  a  more 
substantial  course.  They  said  plain  out,  "The  doctrine  which 
you  would  force  on  us  as  being  in  a  certain  book,  is  not  there 
at  all.  Your  claim  is  founded  on  a  question  of  black  and  white ; 
and  we  deny  that  the  words  and  letters  to  support  you,  are  in 
the  book  from  Grenesis  to  Revelation."  And  this  was  the  ar- 
gument that  told;  not  nice  fence  about  religious  liberty. 

On  Thursday  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  bill  was 
brought  back  with  the  Lords*  Amendments.  From  what  was 
said  by  ministers,  I  imagine  their  plan  is  to  make  a  compromise 
of  some  kind ; — to  give  up  a  great  deal,  on  condition  of  getting 
a  little.  They  tried  to  clothe  this  in  sounding  words ;  and  bv 
taking  insulated  parts  ot  what  they  said,  it  might  "be  oowit^Xw^^^ 
they  intended  to  be  stout-hearted  But  the  otheT^l  luv^^wi, 
will  be  tbe  upshot  of  the  matter, 

*H4 
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On  Friday  Mr.  O'Connell  took  his  seat*,  amidst  great  cheer- 
ing. His  first  operation  was  to  present  a  petition  against  the 
sitting  memhers  for  Dublin ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  that 
was  finally  adjourned  to  the  SOth^ 

The  cloven  foot  has  again  made  its  appearance  in' the  Tithe 
Commutation  bill.  A  clause  is  proposed  for  diminishing  the' 
rate  imposed  in  lieu  of  tithe  on  ground  now  in  cultivation  of 
hops  or  as  market  gardens,  which  shall  hereafter  cease  to  be  so 
cultivated ;  and  for  laying  an  increased  rate  on  grounds  which 
now  are  not  so  cultivated,  and  hereafter  shall  be.  Here*  wd 
have  the  old  mischief  of  tithes  starting  up  again.  The  ministers 
have  had  resolution  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  main ;  but  hops  and 
garden  grounds  were  too  good  to  be  included.  We  must  be 
oppressed  by  the  system  of  tithes  upon  our  beer,  if  not  upon 
our  bread.  Perhaps  as .  the  ministers  got  into  the  difficulty 
without  much  knowledge,  they  will  get  out  of  it  in  the  same^ 
way. 

I  take  my  leave^ill  after  the  30th. 


London,  1  June,  1836. 

On  Monday  30th  May  the  Dublin  Election  Petition  wair 
withdrawn,  after  a  debate  which  was  tantamount  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  charge  of  bribery  against  the  Sitting 'Mem- 
bers remained  unexamined  and  unrebutted,  and  an  assuranoer 
from  the  Attorney  General  that  (he  evil  was  irremediable  under 
the  existing  constitution^  Mr.  O-Connell  therefore  loses  his 
seat  through  a  process  which  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
a  game  at  back-gammon;  where  the  adroit  management  of 
such  p^rts  as  are  under  human  control*  is  found  in  scientific 
combination  with  the  throws  turned  up  from  time  to  time  from 
the  dice-box  of  a  blundering  Committee.  Happy  is  the  man, 
whom  blind  fortune  and  sharp  wit  thus  play  into  each  other's' 
hands  to  steady  in  his  seat. 

In  brief,  it  matters  not  with  whom  the  fault  lies,  but  Mr. 
O'Connell  is  unseated  because  the  powers  above  would  have  it 
so.  There  has  been  no  trial,  or  none  that  does  not  carry  on  its 
face  the  evidence  of  nullity.  History  tells  of  an  individual  who 
had  his  eyes  scratched  out  in  one  thorn-bush,  andljy  jumping 
into  another  scratched  them  in  again.  We  shall  see  when  the' 
blunders  of  a  Committee  will  peH^rm  this  inverse  kind  of  ope- 
ration in  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

*  ^or  KUkenny ;  after  being  unseated  for  DubVVn  bij  XYie  ei«c\&\oi\  ot  %u 
eJeetioa  Committee, 
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<  On  Toeflday  the  Member  for  Finabury  (Mr.  T.  5).  Duncombe) 
brought  forward  hU  motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King»  **  to 
beseech  His  Majesty  to  use  his  good  offices  with  His  Ally  the 
King  of  the  French,  for  the  liberation  of  Prince  Polignac  and 
others  "  late  ministem  in  France.  I  am  sorry  to  say  cold  water 
was  thrown  upon  the  motion  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 

Sxt  of  the  House  to  which  I  believe  lam  considered  to  belong. 
ad  I  eonceived  myself  furnished  with  authority  to  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  Radicals,  I  should  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  the  high  degree  in  which  the  popular  cause 
is  everywhere  advanced,  by  all  that  indicates  the  absence  of 
vindictive  feeling.  That  the  people  are  bom  to  be  injured  and 
deceived,  is  as  true  as  it  has  sometimes  been  said  to  be  of  women. 
But  such  remedy  as  is  within  their  reach,  is  by  the  exertion  of 
cantioii  for  the  future ;  not  by  the  exercise  of  vindictive  retri- 
bution for  what  is  past,  and  what  will  not  be  the  less  repeated, 
if  the  caution,  which  is  the  true  remedy,  is  omitted. 


London,  4  June,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  Order  of  the  Dav  was  read  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Irish  Church  bill ;  and  Lord  Stanley  moved  as 
an  Amendment,  **  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
conversion  of  tithe  composition  into  rent  charges,  and  for  the 
redemption  thereof,  and  for  the  better  distribution  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  in  Ireland." 

Instead  of  going  through  the  debates  on  this  subject 
which  are  in  all  the  newspapers,  I  will  try  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  general  question,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our 
friends  as  love  to  take  their  politics  in  a  small  dose  rather  than 
a  basin-Aill. 

The  main  question,  then,  I  take  to  be,  whether  the  contri- 
butions in  one  form  or  other  levied  on  the  pubUc  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  are  to  be  expended  with  some  degree  of 
equality  among  the  different  sects  and  parties  from  whom  they 
are  levied ;  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  scramble  for  the  whole 
cake,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  off  by  that  description  of  Christian 
professors,  who  happen  for  the  time  being  to  have  the  longest 
arms  and  heaviest  cudgels.  The  Irish  Church  calling  them- 
selves Protestant,  are  the  people  who  have  at  this  moment  got 
hold  of  all  the  cake];  and  the  present  dispute  is,  whether  they 
shall  give  a  little  bit  which  is  not  wanted  for  themselves, — 
(mind  I  do  not  say,  which  they  cannot  eat  them««\Ne&,  W\. 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  wanted  to  keep  tbem  \t\  VieiV\ii  «iA 
wbole8omene88j,-^whetber  they  shall  give  this  \\U\e  )o\t,  Xko\ 
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absolutely  to  keep  and  feed  the  church  of  some  of  the  other 
sects  that  pay  for  it,  but  to  do  something  for  their  children  in 
the  way  of  education,  as  the  least  ofifensive  mode  of  returning 
them  a  morsel  of  their  own.  And  here  the  great  fat  children 
)hat  have  got  the  cake,  bluster  and  roar,  and  declare  that  if 
the  cake  is  more  than  they  ought  to  eat,  their  Pa's  and  Ma's 
should  have  more  of  them  to  help  to  eat  it ; — that  because  they 
are  not  enough  for  the  cake,  and  that  even  for  some  slices  there 
is  nobody  at  all,  is  no  reason  why  anybody  else  should  have 
any,  but  on  the  contrary  is  the  veiy  reason  why  the  cake  should 
be  kept  for  those  that,  are  to  be  hereafter ; — cake  is  not  for  the 
religions  that  exist  and  that  have  paid  for  it,  but  for  those  that 
are  to  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  they  will  hold  fast  and 
squall. 

Now  it  is  quite  plain  that  whenever  the  power  gets  into  the 
proper  hands,  to  be  whipped  and  sent  supperless  to  bed,  will  be 
the  remedy  which  will  set  all  these  brawling  babies  to  rights. 
It  is  only  another  branch  of  that  question,  which  has  been  in 
the  main  so  happily  settled  in  respect  of  ordinary  property. 
Is  money  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and 
contributors,  or  is  there  to  be  a  scramble  for  it  by  the  strongest 
arms?  The  question  has  been  pretty  well  determined  at 
common  law;  but  a  Church  is  an  engine  for  setting  up  an 
exception  to  common  rules. 

Note  too  the  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  government 
has  proceeded  to  aim  at  an  indirect  and  fra^mental  bit  of 
justice,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  opposition.  The  opponents 
fear,  that  if  they  learn  A  they  must  learn  B  ;  the  doing  of 
right  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  the  owners  of  a  wrong  are 
always  anxious  to  stop  the  earliest  leak. 

What  I  wish  is,  that  it  was  possible,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
benefit  and  nothing  further,  to  take  the  party  that  at  present 
ride  the  high  horse,  and  put  them  for  one  good  twelvemonth  in 
the  situation  of  the  people  they  trample  on.  Nothing  but 
some  process  of  this  kind,  will  ever  bring  us  to  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  the  different  divisions  of  mankind.  It  is 
by  rough  lessons  of  this  nature,  that  in  law,  and  to  an  inferior 
extent  in  politics,  men  have  been  brought  to  the  recognition  of 
that  rule  for  the  common  good,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
justice. 

After  three  nights'  debate,  the  House  divided  at  half  after 
one  on  Friday  night,  or  more  properly  Saturday  morning.  For 
the  ministerial  measure  300 ;  for  Lord  Stanley's  amendment 
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London,  8  Junf,  1836. 

On  Monday  the  trap  bons  Caiholiques  of  the  Established 
ChoTch  were  labouring  again  in  their  vocation,  of  trying  to  pull 
down  an  old  house  upon  their  heads.  Knowing  as  you  do 
that  I  have  no  personal  feeling  against  the  sect  calling  itself 
the  Establishment,  1  feel  the  greater  freedom  in  addressing 
you  without  disguise;  for  which  I  shall  probably  be  called 
**  Jew,  Turk,  Infidel,  and  Heretick/'  according  to  the  formula 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  was  pleased  to  select, 
firom  the  well-meant  orisons  of  our  forefathers,  composed  at  a 
time  when  the  theory  of  the  thousand-and-one  sects  as  the  only 
true  fountain  of  religious  quiet  was  much  farther  from  being  *» 
understood  than  it  is  at  present.  By  the  way  (but  this  is  an  *' 
episode)  what  would  have  become  of  O'Connell,  if  he  had 
Muried  out  the  word  "  heretick  *'  as  a  reason  for  cutting  a  man 
off  finom  his  political  rights  ?  It  would  seem  therefore,  that 
one  man's  ** heretick*' is  not  as  good  as  another  s ;  so  we  may 
live  in  hopes  of  coming  at  the  true  **  heretick  "  in  time.  And 
**  heretick  "  after  all,  between  ourselves,  means  only  a  man 
who  **  makes  a  choice ;"  so  that  our  worthy  forefathers  prayed 
for  *'  all  Jews,  Turks,  and  men  that  make  a  choice,** — an  in- 
viting prospect  for  religious  peace,  if  we  their  successors,  instead 
of  limiting  our  wishes  to  the  conversion  of  all  that  **  make  a 
choice,"  were  to  insist  upon  doing  battle  with  them  till  they 
consent  to  Surrender  their  equality  of  privilege  as  citizens  of  a 
free  state.  The  truth  is  that  heretick  is  the  old  word  for 
dissenter ;  and  whenever  the  plan  which  has  been  sometimes 
threatened  is  carried  into  execution,  of  modernizing  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Common  Prayer,  the  Church  will  perhaps  be 
persuaded  to  pray  for  "  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Dissen- 
ters,'^ as  more  accordant  with  later  forms  of  speech. 

The  object  of  the  over  "  true  Churchmen  **  in  the  present 
instance,  was  to  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  thousand-and-one 
sects  from  the  benefit  of  civil  registration,  by  declaring  that 
great  damage  would  ensue  to  the  Church's  ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism. Now,  as  a  man  puritanically  descended,  and  accustomed 
from  my  youth  up  to  the  sound  of  religious  controversy,  I 
should  like  to  know  on  what  particular  portion  of  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  anything  left  by  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Anglican  sect  undertakes  to  found  a  right  of  cutting 
men  off  from  civil  advantages,  as  the  engine  of  increasing  the 
number  of  baptisms.  In  the  order  to  go  forth  **  baptizing  a\V 
men.**  I  am  sure  you  will  Gnd  no  mention  of  cutlvn^  XYieai  ^^ 
from  cjrj'I  advantages  if  they  decline.  And  1  feeV  a  sttotv^ 
suspicion,  that  great  ditScultv  will  attach  to  pomtitvg  omX.  t>Di«> 
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period  at  which  any  order  to  that  effect  was  inserted,  as  we 
should  say,  in  the  orderly-hook.  Did  Peter  do  it,  or  did  Paul  ? 
or  if  these  did  not,  who  did  ?  And  to  go  further,  how  do  they 
estahlish  the  connexion  between  baptism  and  giving  names  at 
all  ?  There  may  be  reason  for  believing,  that  when  the  early 
Christians  baptized  a  full-grown  heathen,  they  sometimes  gave 
him  a  new  name,  as  a  token  probably  of  the  newness  of  life  to 
which  he  was  called.  But  even  this,  it  is  plain,  they  did  not 
always  do.  For  among  the  names  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  are  many,  like  Hermes,  Nereus,  Olympas,  Silva- 
nus,  and  perhaps  Phebe  our  sister,  which  modern  ultra-christians 
would  have  thought  formidably  heathenish;  while  Epaphro- 
ditus  and  Narcissus  they  would  probably  have  Bowdlerized, 
And  if  they  did  not  connect  the  giving  a  name  with  baptism  in 
the  case  of  the  full-grown,  still  less  have  they  done  it  in  the 
case  of  the  newly-born ;  for  the  question  of  infant  baptism . 
altogether,  is  one  on  which  all  the  controversies  that  have  taken 
place,  have  not  discovered  any  precise  direction  or  authority. 

This  attempt,  then,  to  cut  men  off  from  civil  advantages  for 
the  increase  of  baptisms  to  the  Established  Church,  is  another 
instance  of  that  tendency  of  all  things  established  by  human 
power  to  run  to  mischief,  which  our  forefathers  thought  they 
were  combating  when  they  "  protested "  against  an  older 
church  we  wot  of,  and  successfully  carried  their  protest  through. 
The  modern  church,  like  the  elder  one,  might  hold  for  ever  if 
it  would  let  well  alone.  But  when  a  church's  time  approaches, 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  became  what  the  Scotch  call  feyi  and 
showed  it  by  insisting  on  riding  over  the  bodies  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Men  in  these  days  must  be  governed  civilly,  not  eccle- 
siastically ;  they  will  not  submit  to  it 

On  Tuesday  the  motion  for  confirming  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  claim,  was  negatived  by  92 
to  60.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Buckingham's  claim,  like  many  others, 
must  lie  over  in  that  limbo,  where  unredressed  wrongs  wait  Ibr 
the  deliverance  that  m  to  come. 


London,  11  June,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bribery  at  Elections  bill.  T  vehemently  suspect  everything  on 
this  subject,  which  is  supported  by  the  side  of  the  House  that 
this  is.  The  effect  produced  will  be,  to  multiply  the  oppor- 
tunities for  bringing  sham  charges  against  the  successful  can- 
didate,  and  thus  subjecting  him  to  tSe  i?to<ie«&  o^  being  "  laid 
dawn  and  robbed  at  the  door  of  ihe  Ho\x?»e  o^  Oimxassok&r  ^ 
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happened  to  myself.    There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
the  charge  to  be  true ;  there  is  not  the  sli^test  necessity  that 
there  should  be  the  smallest  intention  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
individuals  who  put  it  forward,  to  offer  a  tittle  of  evidence  in 
support ;  they  may  come,  as  they  did  in  my  case,  with  a  sting- 
ing knowledge  of  the  felsehood  of  the  assertions  they  have 
made,  and  be  sickening  all  the  way  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  to  withdraw  the  moment  the  process  arrives  at  the 
point  of  asking  them  for  proof ;  but  still,  so  miserably  con- 
struct^ is  the  Election  law  bequeathed  to  the  existing  House 
of  Commons  by  its  more  corrupt  predecessors,  that,  a  Com- 
mittee has  no  ojption  but  to  sit  and  be  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings, to  the  point  to  which  the  adversary  fiom  the  beginning 
intended  to  carry  them.    Everything  introduced  bv  the  Tories, 
I  apprehend  will  go  to  facilitate  this  process.    At  all  events 
they  will  make  the  law  novel,  where  it  is  now  pretty  well  un- 
derstood ;  we  now  know  tolerably  well  when  we  are  safe,  and 
they  will  make  it  gloriously  uncertain.    It  will  be  no  matter  to 
them,  that  decision  should  finally  be  given  in  favour  of  their 
antagonist;  what  they  want  is,  the  opportunity  of  stripping  the 
antagonist  before  arriving  at  the  decision.    They  want  to  have 
the  power  of  taking  from  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  every 
thousand  the  Carlton  Club  may  think  proper  to  expend ;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  real  question,  to  that  of  the  longest  purse. 
As  one  evidence  of  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  they  last  night  re- 
jected, by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  insertion  of  a  prohibition  of 
payment  of  traveUing-expenses ;  a  practice  which,  though  not 
of  the  nature  of  bribery,  is  one  way  of  putting  elections  into 
the  hands  of  the  parties  disposed  to  carry  them  by  expenditure. 
For  these  reasons  I  cannot  help  hkening  the  Tory  proposals  for 
preventing  bribery  at  elections,  to  the  plums  described  by 
honest  John  Bunyan  as  hanging  over  the  walls  of  the  devil's 
garden  ;  and  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  chance  of  griping 
pains  to  the  incautious  eaters,  removed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bait, — which  in  the  present  case  I  have  heard  it  stated  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  the  end. 

On  Thursday  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the 
Irish  Municipal  Corporations  bill ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the 
contest  should  take  place  on  the  restoration  of  the  4th  clause. 
After  two  days'  debate  the  ministers  carried  their  point  by  a 
majority  of  324  to  238.  Twelve  men  are  understood  to  have 
come  over ;  which  gives  promise  of  more  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  complaints  of  tVie  ex\i^.\x^\.e^ 
state  of  the  subject  which  were  made  during  the  deh^\e>  XXieve 
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were  some  points  omitted  which  may  usefully  be  stored  for  future 
service.  For  instance,  nobody  that  I  observed,  hit  upon  the 
really  weak  part  of  the  Lords'  position  in  the  contest  they  insist 
upon  inviting.  It  may  do  very  well  for  the  purposes  of  speech- 
making,  to  represent  the  Lords  as  an  abstract  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  and  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  country  and 
Europe  to  their  opinion,  as  that  of  the  aristocratical  classes  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives.  But  the  naked  truth  is, 
that  they  are  not  such  an  abstract  and  not  such  representatives. 
There  may  be  a  portion  of  them  that  would  answer  to  the  de- 
scription ;  but  another  portion,  and  that  the  active  and  decisive 
one,  are  a  reserve,  a  poire  contre  la  soif,  a  detachment  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  Tories  and  their  descendants,  put  in  garrison  for 
the  express  purpose  of  holding  out  after  the  other  posts  should 
be  carried  by  the  people.  They  are  what  a  garrison  of  the  Garde 
Royals  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  would  have  been  after  the  Three 
Days  of  July ;  or  what  a  body  of  the  adherents  of  Charles 
Edward  would  have  been  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Men*s 
opinions  as  to  the  positive  desirableness  of  their  being  there, 
will  vary  according  to  the  political  predilections  of  the  framers ; 
but  nobody  will  be  found  to  say  they  came  there  as  an  abstract 
of  the  opinion  of  the  classes  they  were  taken  from.  They  may 
have  come  there  by  virtue  of  some  past  opinion ;  but  at  aU 
events  they  are  a  past  opinion  domineering  over  a  present.  It 
might  or  might  not  be  very  well  that  the  appointees  of  Mr.  Pitt 
or  Lord  Melville  should  domineer  in  their  day ;  but  if  they  are 
to  domineer  now,  it  is  at  all  events  not  by  virtue  of  their  being 
an  abstract  of  the  present  opinion  of  the  country.  They  are  a 
redundancy  and  an  excrescence  on  it ;  machines  and  instru- 
ments worked  by  dead  men  putting  their  hands  out  of  their 
graves,  to  strike  at  the  progress  of  reforms  which  the  prime 
agents  died  resisting. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  time  is  past,  when  the  mischief 
might  have  Been  cured  by  the  simple  application  of  the  consti- 
tutional remedy  for  such  cases  made  and  provided.  There  was 
a  moment ; — but  there  also  was  Earl  Grey.  It  is  given  to  no 
man,  to  cure  by  the  remedy  to-morrow,  he  ought  to  have  applied 
yesterday.  To  the  credit  of  the  British  constitution  be  it 
remembered,  that  there  was  a  resource  provided  by  it,  which 
timely  employed  would  have  quashed  the  mischief.  And  this  is 
not  disproved  because  it  will  not  quash  it  now.  The  constitu- 
tion had  provided  a  sufficient  remedy,  if  used  in  time ;  it  never 
undertook  to  provide  against  the  possible  chances  of  man's 
unwisdom  and  delay.  A  trivial  scratch  with  the  knife,  scarcely 
leaving  a  scar  behind,  would  once  \vave  \el  o\x\.\3ti^  ^ft<i<i^\it  mat- 
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ter,  and  restored  the  body  politic  to  health.  The  tenderness  of 
a  prime  minister  for  "  his  order,*'  could  not  face  the  infliction 
of  the  minor  suffering,  and  now  the  whole  limb  may  be  lost. 
Nothing  truer  was  ever  said  by  man,  than  that  no  creation  can 
now  set  the  lordly  opinion  to  rights.  But  it  would  have  done ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  will  not  now,  is  the  first  step  to  all 
speculation  on  what  is  to  follow. 

The  supposition  that  an  hereditary  body  formed  out  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  can  ever  constitute  a  safe  element  in  a 
free  government,  must  be  dependent  on  the  further  condition, 
that  the  formation  of  opinion  in  that  hereditary  body,  and  in  the 
classes  from  which  it  is  taken,  has  something  like  fair  play.  It 
was  not  fair  play,  to  turn  the  scale  by  the  introduction  of  a  gar- 
rison of  the  anti-popular  party,  recruited  from  time  to  time  and 
drilled  by  a  century  of  misgovernment,  and  thus  to  repress  and 
misguide  the  genius  of  the  rising  generation  of  aristocracy.  Ill 
weeds  grow  apace ;  and  it  is  nothing  wonderful,  that  the  crop 
which  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been  extinguished  or  neu- 
tralized by  the  introduction  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  new  stocks, 
should  now  be  past  dealing  with,  by  all  that  it  is  practicable  to 
suppose  attempted  in  that  direction. 

The  evil  therefore  will  go  on,  till  it  is  cured  some  other  way. 
And,  as  was  stated,  the  knowledge  that  the  Peers  are  not  an 
abstract,  or  at  all  events  not  &  fair  abstract,  of  the  upper  classes, 
will  be  the  reason  why  the  public  will  not  endure  for  ever,  and 
why  there  will  some  time  be  a  cure.  What  the  cure  will  be,  it 
is  at  least  permissible  to  speculate  upon.  And  here,  it  will  not 
be  in  any  popular  commotion,  or  any  single  and  distinct  popular 
effort.  The  cry  of  a  "  crisis  "  is  nonsense.  We  were  all  of  us 
bom  in  a**  crisis;"  have  lived  in  a  ** crisis;"  and  shall  die  in  a 
"  crisis,"  leaving  the  world  a  "  crisis  "  for  our  legacy.  There 
will  be  no  more  of  "  crisis  "  than  there  has  been  hitherto.  The 
age  of**  glorious  Revolutions"  in  England  is  past.  The  thing 
will  be  done,  in  the  same  way  that  the  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  accomplished.  Popular  opinion  will  grow,  and 
get  increased  influence  in  its  proper  place  the  House  of  Com- 
-  mens.  At  last  it  will  find  itself  strong  enough,  to  bid  for  a 
ministry.  Not  a  ministry  that  will  speak  valiant  words  now  and 
then,  and  at  other  times  turn  round  upon  its  supporters,  as  the 
present  ministers  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  showing  themselves  so  many  Cordovas,  as  much  or  more 
afraid  of  their  own  followers  than  of  the  enemy.  But  a  ministry 
that  will  have  at  heart  the  carrying  of  the  enemy's  ^os\1\qw^, 
and  keeping  them  for  the  people;  a  ministry  tlial  w\\\  use  qyvq 
popular  if  access  as  the  means  of  obtaining  anotheT  \  XYiaX  ^i^ 
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cultivate  the  affections  and  the  interests  of  the  numerous 
classes  of  the  community,  showing  itself  among  them  as  a  good 
colonel  does  in  his  regiment,  anxious  only  to  he  the  honoured 
instrument  of  directing  the  general  movement  and  advancing 
the  general  cause. 

When  a  ministry  of  this  kind  appears,  it  will  do  much  that 
has  never  heen  done  yet,  and  leave  undone  much  that  has. 
Aristocracy  will  probably  be  at  the  head  of  it ;  for  there  is  no 
intrinsic  feud  between  the  people  and  the  better-informed  part 
of  their  natural  leaders.  It  is  not  so  foolish  as  may  be  thought, 
to  make  way  for  a  man  because  he  has  all  his  life  worn  epau* 
lettes ;  it  puts  down  many  a  dispute,  and  honest  men  are  glad 
to  show  the  example  of  submission  for  the  general  good.  The 
object  is,  not  to  quarrel  who  shall  lead,  but  to  have  somebody 
that  will  lead  the  people's  way. 

A  Dissolution  would  do  much  towards  such  an  end;  and  it 
is  not  in  human  power  to  defer  a  Dissolution  long. 


J^andottf  15  June,  18^. 

In  my  last  letter  I  tried  to  point  out  the  weak,  that  is  the 
weakest,  point  in  the  position  of  the  Lords.  But  independently 
of  this,  their  whole  condition  is  one  of  comparative  feebleness. 
Strength  can  only  be  derived  from  two  sources ;  brute  force, 
yrhich  is  power  in  action, — and  opinion,  which  is  power,  or  if 
you  will,  brute  force,  in  reserve.  For  what  is  called  the  power 
of  opinion  in  public  affairs,  means  only  the  power  which  opinion 
would  have  of  bringing  force  into  he  field  if  pushed  to  that 
extremity.  A  criminal  allows  himself  to  be  hanged  without 
resistance,  because  public  opinion  directs  it ;  but  the  real  ex- 
planation of  .the  matter  is,  that  he  knows  the  same  public  opi- 
nion would  bring  forward  an  overwhelming  number  of  sup- 
porters of  the  law  if  need  were,  and  therefore  he  hangs  quietly. 

Now  compare  the  quantity  of  interests  connected  with  an 
average  metnber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  those  which 
surround  an  average  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  The  first 
is  appointed  after  a  contest  which  of  necessity  places  him  in 
the  situation  of  a  chief  and  leader  oT  somebody ,  and  those  the 
majority  of  some  *  particular  town  or  district ; — to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  Members  on  the  popular  side, 
a  bare  majority  may  be  considered  as  involving  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  good-will,  the  difference  being  kept  down  by  the 
exercise  of  foul  influences  of  various  kinds.  The  appointors 
maj"  cbuse  well,  or  chuse  ill ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
man  they  appoint,  stands  in  something  VvVe  ihe  ^\\.\x^\.\Qtk  of  an 
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elective  eolonel.  and  that  any  attempt  to  put  him  down  by 
violence,  would  at  all  events  be  a  kick  given  to  the  majority 
of  the  regiment.     Of  this  majority,  there  is  not  a  man  that  has 
not  in  some  sort  pitted  bis  credit  upon  his  choice,  and  upon  a 
certain  degree  of  success  to  be  obtained  as  its  result.    There 
is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  had  some  honest  interest  of  his 
own,  (HT  of  his  neighbours,  or  of  both,  which  he  wished  to  see 
compassed  or  secured ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  gratification  has 
been  procured  lor  him  by  any  particular  representative,  is  his 
adherence  to  the  individual.      When   political  disputes  run 
high,  or  in  other  words  when  men  are  conscious  there  is  much 
to  recover  and  to  secure,  the  representative  has  further  functions 
to  perform.  He  has  often  to  decide  among  the  clashing  opinions 
in  the  battalion,  none  of  them  perhaps  absolutely  bad  or  with- 
out a  certain  portion  of  foundation,  yet  requiring  instant  re- 
duction to  one  course,  on  the  part  of  the  agent  appointed  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  common  effort.    It  is  his  business  to  soften 
feuds,  to  keep  down  rivalries,  by  showing  how  each  party  may 
advantageously  exert  itself  for  the  general  good :  to  amalgamate 
those  whom  in  his  heart  he  may  think  disposed  to  go  too  slow, 
with  those  who  would  go  too  fast ;  to  temper  the  oiution  of  the 
one,  with  the  fire  of  the  other ;  to  encourage  the  zeal  for  every 
useful  alteration,  without  affronting  the  honest  friends  of  things 
as  they  are  established ;  and  thus  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
power,  out  of  the  elements  committed  to  his  charge.    In  the 
course  of  this,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  render  services 
to  individuals,  which  though  on  his  part  only  duties,  are  re- 
ceived as  kindnesses ;  and  be  gratified  with  instances  of  sup- 
port, which  though  originating  undoubtedly  in  the  necessity 
for  political  union,  carry  with  them  all  the  flattery  of  personal 
attachment.    In  short  the  situation  of  an  honest  representative 
with  a  sound  constituency,  presents  marked  features  of  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  chosen  leader  at  the  head  of  a  devoted  fol- 
lowing ;   past  all  dispute  the  most  powerful  combination,  for 
good  or  evil,  which  the  history  of  mankind  displays. 

Imagine  then  that  a  House  of  Commons  composed  of  mem- 
bers all  involving  more  or  less  of  the  elements  of  power  here 
described,  was  brought  into  what  is  called  collision,  with  a 
House  of  Lords  composed  of  members  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  an  average  peer.    Fancy  that  there  was  a  fair  stand-up 
fight  between  the  masses  of  interests  that  une  would  bring  into 
the  fieM,  and  the  other.     It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons 
could  be  said  to  act  only  by  its  majority ;  but  so  also  ^o\A^\X\^ 
Lords.    It  is  true  that  the  majority  one  way  in  l\\e  VatOl^.tcl^.^ 
be  numerically  and  proportionally  greater  than  t\i%  Ta»\wVtl 
VOL,  rr,  I 
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the  other  way  in  the  Commons.  But  what  chance  would  the 
halance  of  interests  brought  forward  by  the  majority  in  the 
Lords,  have  with  the  balance  that  attends  on  the  majority  in 
the  Commons  ?  And  what  in  fact  are  the  interests  attending 
on  the  Lords  ?  They  have  the  interest  of  the  dependents  con- 
nected with  them  in  consequence  of  their  possessions  ;  but  the 
Commons  have  the  same,  over  and  above  all  the  other  sources 
of  influence  that  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Setting  these  then 
to  balance  one  another,  what  is  the  remaining  power  of  the 
Lords  ?  It  consists  in  a  certain  quantity  of  reverence  felt  for 
them  as  the  representatives  of  gone-by  physical  force,  not  very 
much  unlike  the  respect  which  may  be  paid  to  the  descendants 
of  a  quondam  native  prince  in  India;  but- sorely  diluted  in  the 
main,  by  the  consciousness  that  the  greatest  and  most  active 
portion  of  them  do  not  come  under  this  category  at  all.  In  a 
certain  quantity  of  belief,  that  their  education  and  position  'in 
society  make  them  good  judges  of  what  is  for  the  public  benefit ; 
modified  and  reduced,of  necessity,  by  everything  which  extends 
the  belief  that  they  are  bad  judges,  and  more  fit  on  the  whole 
to  be  taken  care  of  than  to  take  care  of  others.  In  a  certain 
quantity  of  attachment  to  institutions  merely  because  they  are 
old,  and  dread  of  improvements  merely  because  they  are  new ; 
a  sentiment  well  befitting  the  infancy  of  society,  but  weaken- 
ing with  every  day  that  passes  over  our  heads.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  fancy  the  question  fairly,  resolutely,  obstinately 
forced  on  the  country  for  decision,  whether  the  House  of  Lords 
or  of  Commons  was  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  State.  Cal- 
culate the  number  of  individuals  in  any  society  and  in  all 
society,  who  would  take  one  side  and  who  would  take  the  other. 
Examine  the  relative  degrees  of  organization,  of  union,  and  of 
communication,  under  which  they  respectively  exist.  Take 
anything  like  an  impartial  and  artist-like  view  of  the  whole 
case,  and  then  determine  what  chance  the  Lords  would  have  iit 
an  absolute  collision  like  that  proposed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Lords  can  do  something,  and  not  much  ; 
and  that  for  every  stride  they  attempt  to  take  beyond  their  true 
point  they  will  fall  back  two.  They  might  long  continue  to 
retard,  to  obstruct,  and  perhaps  sometimes  usefully  to  modify. 
But  by  snatching  at  the  visionary  gain  reflected  to  their  hopes, 
they  will  only  lose  the  substantial  possession  which  with  mo- 
deration they  might  have  kept.  A  mistake  of  the  Lords  upon 
the  question  of  their  strength,  would  be  the  grand  desideratum 
for  the  advancement  of  democratic  power. 
Another  deBciency,  partial  if  not  total,  observable  in  the 
debate,    was  the  want  of  repelling  wiUi  SM^cvetvX.  few^  the 
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intimation  perpetually  conveyed,  that  tbe  formation  of  political 
power  is  an  improper  object  of  Corporate  establishments.  It  is 
not  true,  that  Corporations  are  established  to  regulate  scaven- 
gers. They  are  established  that  they  may  be  depositories  of 
political  power,  and  of  power  that  shall  be  exerted  for  the  ^ood 
of  the  community  and  not  against  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
their  being  fortresses ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  adversary 
wants  to  pull  them  down,  when  he  can  hold  them  no  longer  for 
himself  And  therefore  precisely  it  is,  that  the  community,  if 
gnided  by  common  sense,  will  insist  upon  another  course. 

From  the  Monday's  debate  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  idea 
of  farther  opposition  at  present  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  in  the  Commons,  is  given  up. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  restored  a  part  of  the  clauses  altered 
by  the  Lords  in  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill.  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  moved  for  the  restoration  of  sixteen  towns 
whose  names  stood  in  the  original  Bill ;  and  Bandon  was 
taken  to  try  the  question  on.  He  was  much  pressed  not  to 
divide ;  but  he  persisted,  and  as  I  could  see  no  just  cause  for 
voting  against  him,  I  found  myself  with  him  in  a  minority  of  8 
against  148. 


LondoHy  18  June,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  not  a  House;  that  is,  there  were 
not  forty  Members  present  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Speaker 
to  take  the  Chair. 

On  Thursday  night  a  discussion  arose  on  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing the  debate  after  twelve  at  night ;  and  ended,  I  am 
afraid,  rather  in  favour  of  the  practice.  This  is  one  of  the 
points,  on  which  the  House,  when  a  resolute  muster  is  made, 
can  always  be  made  to  decide  formally  for  the  advantageous 
and  reasonable  course,  though  its  practical  leanings  in  the 
sequel  shall  seem  to  be  all  the  other  way.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  some  valuable  popular  members  join  in  the  op- 
position  to  **  the  outcry  made  against  what  it  is  chosen  to  call 
Midnight  Legislation.'*  But  the  evil  of  **  Midnight  Legisla- 
tion" is  this ;  that  it  goes  to  put  the  party  of  popular  resistance, 
into  the  situation  of  a  sentinel  who  should  be  sixteen  hours  out 
of  twenty- four  on  duty,  in  opposition  to  a  succession  of  men 
who  relieved  each  other  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Hence  the 
sweet  of  the  night,  for  jobs,  was  always  after  twelve  o'clock. 
When  the  House  had  dwindled  down  to  a  sleepy  and  €:k\\^\xsX«^ 
few,  recalling  in  some  points  if  not  in  others,  lYie  ^^wx^^  Vsv 
Hogarth's  Midnight  Conversation, — then  was  tVie  txvnft  fet  ^ 

I  2 
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concerted  sally  from  the  Club-house  or  the  Opera.  The  House 
of  Conimons  became  the  **  Finish,*'  where  gentlemen  of  loose 
political  lives  and  conversations  made  their  last  efi^rt,  on  the 
chance  that  "  Rigour  now  was  gone  to  bed/'  or  Joseph  Hume 
**  with  scrupulous  head." 

And  I  apprehend  the  principle  does  not  stop  here,  but  may 
be  extended  to  all  proposals  for  increasing  the  time  of  sitting  of 
the  House.  If  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  undertake  to 
sit  eighteen  hours  a-day,  the  result  would  only  be,  that  more 
and  longer  speeches  would  be  made.  And  if  it  were  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  sittings  to  six  hours,  the  thing  that  is  to 
be  done  would  be  done,  only  with  less  waste  of  words.  But 
the  difference  to  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  popular  party, 
between  sitting  eighteen  hours  and  six,  would  be  serious  and 
important ;  as  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  hours  of 
sitting  extended  to  four-and-twenty,  a  thing  involving  no 
physical  impossibility,  nor  indeed  any  difficulty  beyond  the 
necessity  for  a  relay  of  Speakers, — ^but  which  would  evidently 
deprive  the  party  of  the  people,  of  the  advantage  they  now 
derive  from  being,  as  the  complaint  of  their  adversaries  is, 
**  always  there.'' 

In  this  view,  the  abolition  of  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
holiday  on  Wednesdays,  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  It  is  a 
move  entirely  in  favour  of  that  portion  of  the  House  who  do 
duty  by  detachments,  and  against  those  who  are  to  be  always 
upon  guard.  A  man  who  goes  to  the  House  once  or  twice  a 
week  on  a  call  from  the  whipper-in,  may  have  plenty  of  time  to 
see  his  friends  and  pay  his  debts ;  his  opponent  who  is  to  be 
there  always,  has  hardly  time  for  either. 

Yesterday  I  was  present  at  the  Conference  with  the  Lords ; 
which  appears  to  have  received  an  unexpected  interest  to-day, 
from  the  assertions  in  the  morning  papers  that  there  were  devi- 
ations from  previous  forms.  After  the  deputation  from  the 
Commons  had  taken  their  places,  standing,  round  three  sides 
of  a  table  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet  or  what  might  pass  for 
one,  the  Lords  came  in,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  includ- 
ing one  bishop,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  at  the  head  of  the  table 
against  the  wall,  in  the  attitude,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  men 
sore  pressed  for  room  ;  and  as  they  sat  down  they  put  on  their 
hats,  an  operation  in  no  way  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  people  to  put  on  their 
hats  when  they  sit  down,  and  take  them  off  when  they  stand 
up.  When  Mr.  Spring  Rice  began  to  give  utterance  to  his 
mission,  the  Lords  stood  up  and  took  off  their  hats,  and  con- 
tiaued  bo  till  be  "had  finished  ;  upoa  wh\c;\i  lYie^  i^eed^  \.o  \.V\ft 
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lefty  and  made  tbeirexit  with  the  rapidity  of  men  who  are  glad 
to  have  done,  what  it  was  hardly  worth  coming  to  do.  I  saw 
BOthing  in  their  deportment  but  what  was  proper  and  decorous ; 
and  if  we  can  escape  collision  upon  substance,  I  think  we  shall 
upon  forms. 


London^  22  Juney  1836. 

On  Monday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Stamp 
Duties.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  persevered  in 
adhering  to  every  point  of  his  unpopular  and  impolitic  provi- 
sions. I  term  them  impolitic,  because  everything  which  makes 
one  division  of  the  Liberal  party  view  another  as  having  turned 
nmnd  upon  them  after  having  had  their  assistance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause,  is  a  violation  of 
that  prudence  by  'which  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men  in  society 
tie  eondueted.  The  division,  of  241  to  208,  showed  that  a  mere 
handful  of  the  friends  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  (as  it  turned 
out,  only  17),  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  terms  or  throw  him  over.  This  in 
the  eyes  of  some  people  may  look  very  desperate  ;  but  on  ne 
fait  pas  des  omelettes  sans  casser  des  osufs  ; — which  does  not 
read  quite  so  well  in  English,  **  There's  no  making  pancakes 
without  breaking  of  eggs.*'  If  a  thing  is  wanted,  the  price  of 
exertion  must  be  paid  for  it.  It  certainly  is  not  absolutely  for 
want  of  suggestion,  that  something  of  the  kind  has  not  been 
done ;  for  I  have  for  many  weeks  endeavoured,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  to  put  forward  a  plan  to  this  effect,  in  quarters 
where  it  might  be  likely  to  attract  attention. 

The  mode  in  which  the  question  has  been  conducted,  you 
will  perceive  to  have  been  highly  unfavourable  to  the  popular 
side.  A  debate  is  brought  on,  not  whether  there  shall  be  a 
newspaper  tax  of  a  penny  at  all,  but  whether  the  tax  of  a  penny 
shall  be  superseded  by  the  removal  of  a  tax  on  soap.  At 
least  this  is  the  substantial  effect  of  the  proceedings;  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  nominal  reservation  which  may 
exist,  that  the  question  of  tax  or  no  tax  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
hereafter.  The  question  of  penny  or  no  penny,  has  virtually 
been  begged.  There  are  few  instances  on  record,  where  the 
unrighteous  Manmion  of  Toryism  has  come  so  opportunely  in 
aid  of  the  objects  of  the  Whigs. 

1  yesterday  submitted  a  Petition  from  the  Radical  Associa- 
tion and  other  inhabitants  of  Hull,  in  number  abo^e  t^MtXft^iv 
hundred,  against  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  AcV  \tv  coxiyixic>\A!(S«i 
wi'tb  the  Com  Laws,  and  other  grievances ;  one  not  dLTOWXv>r^' 
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it  may  be,  in  language  to  be  held  out  as  a  model  on  similar 
occasions,  but  in  language  extremely  likely  to  be  the  accurate 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  Petitioners.  My  business  as 
the  agent  of  the  Petitioners,  was  to  obtain  for  their  Petition  the 
maximum  of  attention  in  spite  of  its  short-comings,  and  keep  it 
in  sight  the  greatest  possible  time.  In  this  I  was  tolerably 
successful ;  for  a  Petition  upon  which  eleven  members  speak, 
may  be  considered  as  worth  eleven  times  as  much  as  an  ordi- 
nary Petition. 


London,  2b  June,  1836., 

On  Wednesday  a  substantial  step  was  taken  on  the  road  of 
commercial  justice,  by  the  equalization  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Sugar  duties.  That  there  was  ho  good  reason,  why  the 
people  of  England  should  not  have  cheap  sugar  from  the  East 
Indies  if  they  could,  was  a  truth  which  one  might  have  thought 
should  have  made  its  way  a  little  earlier.  But  why  are  not  the 
people  of  England  to  have  cheap  sugar  from  the  Mauritius'*'  too  ? 
The  answer  is  an  amusing  one ; — because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mauritius  are  of  French  origin.  Let  it  be  remembered 
then,  if  ever  the  people  of  England  are  invited  to  enter  again 
upon  the  wretched  trade  of  conquering  foreign  colonies,  that 
one  part  of  the  bargain  is,  that  they  are  not  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  derived  from  them,  and  for  this  reason  to 
wit,  that  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners.  Now  fancy  a  single 
man  or  a  small  collection  of  men,  Robinson  Crusoe  for  example 
with  his  man  Friday,  setting  out  to  conquer  an  island  that  pro-r 
duced  capital  sugar-canes,  but  with  a  resolution  that  they  would 
not  eat  them  if  they  could  help  it,  because  the  inhabitants 
were  foreigners.  The  staring  absurdity  there  is  in  thia, 
leads  to  the  demonstration  of  the  difference  which  exists  in 
our  case.  In  the  example  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  men 
that  make  and  pay  for  the  conquest,  are  also  the  governors  who 
are  to  settle  whether  the  sugar  is  to  be  eaten.  In  our  case,  one 
set  of  men  are  to  be  at  the  expense  of  conquering,  but  another 
set  are  to  have  the  power  of  saying  whether  the  sugar  shall 
be  eaten ;  and  because  they  have  sugar  from  other  quarters 
which  they  wish  to  sell  dear,  they  are  to  settle  that  we  shall  not 
eat  of  the  new.  We  the  payers  do  not  govern  ourselves,  or  for 
ourselves ;  but  we  lie  tied  and  bound  in  the  hands  of  other 

*  Thi«  was  a  mistake,  founded  on  a  report  in  a  public  print.  The  object  of 
Jealouty aboald  hare  been  Siam ;  see  conclnslon  of  subsequent  letter  of  "i  July. 
T//0  dutiea  op  MaarltiuB  and  West-Indian  sugar  were  e(\ua\\i«<i  «om«  ^eara 
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people,  who  fleece  us  for  their  own  interest  and  not  ours,  as 
the  sheep  in  a  few  weeks  hence  will  be  fleeced  of  their  wooL 
Something,  it  is  true,  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  towards 
eunailing  processes  of  this  kind  and  substituting  wiser ;  but 
how  tedious  is  the  march  of  intellect  in  this  direction,  and 
above  all  how  slow  are  men  who  must  in  their  hearts  know 
better,  in  joining  in  any  general  declaration  against  the  folly  to 
which  we  submit  I 

If  the  government  did  a  good  thing  on  this  day  in  the  case 
of  the  Sugar  Duties,  it  did  a  bad  one  in  supporting  the  piece 
of  insolent  injustice  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Sturges 
Bourne's  Act ;  always  excepting  the  case,  that  the  government 
keeps  it  up  by  way  of  directing  popular  attention  to  the 
desurableness  of  Universal  Suffrage.  The  principle  on  which 
Universal  Suffrage  is  abstractedly  just,  and  which  will  neces- 
sitate the  approximating  to  it  as  rapidly  as  the  conciliation 
or  disappearance  of  the  interests  opposed  to  it  shall  admit,  is 
that  when  all  have  equal  suffrage,  the  rich  have  precisely  the 
quantity  of  influence  which  is  their  due,  neither  more  nor  less. 
SuflQrage,  is  the  right  of  entering  into  the  great  market  of  po- 
litical influence ;  and  to  say  that  if  all  men  enter  equally,  the 
rich  will  be  defrauded  of  their  due,  is  the  same  fallacy  as  to  say 
that  if  all  men  enter  the  gate  of  the  market  equally,  the  tich  will 
be  deprived  of  the  proper  influence  of  their  wealth.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  of  their  entering,  but  of  what  their  respective  in- 
fluence will  be  afterwards.  A  rich  man,  if  he  is  not  a  bad  man, 
can  always  carry  with  him  the  votes  of  some  dozens,  or  it  may 
be  hundreds,  of  the  poor  ;  just  as  he  can  obtain  the  venison 
and  pine-apple  which  may  cost  as  much  as  a  hundred  meals  of 
the  poor  man  who  enters  by  his  side.  And  what  would  be 
thought  of  him  if  he  maintamed,  that  the  only  way  for  him  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  .his  wealth  satisfactorily  was,  that  the 
poor  man  should  be  kept  out  of  the  market  altogether, — that  he 
should  not  pass  the  door, — that  Universal  Market* Suffrage 
should  be  considered  as  akin  to  treason, —that  the  man  of 
farthings  should  be  kept  out,  in  order  that  Dives  clothed  in 
porple  and  fine  linen,  might  make  his  money  go  farther  in 
faring  sumptuously  every  day  ?  Yet  this,  through  one  illusion 
or  another,  is  very  much  like  the  state  of  things  which  exists, 
but  which  of  necessity  will  be  altered. 

Now  if  anything  could  hasten  the  alteration  of  a  rule  which 
kept  the  poor  man  out  of  the  market  to  please  the  rich,  it  would 
be  the  addition  of  another  rule  which  decreed,  lYioA.  ol  \X\<(s«fe 
who  did  eater,  the  guinea  of  the  man  who  had  Invo  ^\XYDft^*&'vcL 
^/>  pociet,    should  buy  twice  as   much  aa    l\ifi  ^am^^.  ^t 
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the  man  who  had  only  one.  And  this  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  thing  which  has  been  done  by  what  is  called  Sturges 
Bourne's  Act,  and  which  the  Parish  Vestries  Bill  brought 
forward  on  Wednesday  and  put  down  bv  the  opposition  of  the 
government,  was  intended  to  remove.  That  insulting  Act,  one 
of  the  slaves'  collars  slipped  on  our  necks  in  the  1  ory  times 
and  which  the  existing  government  refuses  to  remove,  gives  to 
the  voters  in  certain  Parish  Vestries  a  number  of  votes  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  A  poorer  man  is  to 
have  one  vote,  and  a  richer  is  to  have  twenty  or  thirty ;  for  to 
this  difference  at  least,  must  the  inequahty  be  surmised  to 
amount,  which  can  produce  the  final  result  stated  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  that  *'  one-fifth  of  the  population  have  a  majority  of 
votes  over  the  other  four-fifths." 

Sensible  people  everywhere,  see  that  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  last,  and  set  themselves  against  it.  The  more  numerous 
and  poorer  of  its  opponents,  who  as  having  the  keenest  feeling 
of  the  evil  are  probably  the  most  active,  go  by  the  name  of 
Radicals.  Those  among  the  rich  who  have  the  intelligence  to 
foresee  the  inevitableness  of  change,  and  the  virtue  to  resist  the 
temptations  held  out  to  individuals  in  their  situation  to  main- 
tain an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  community,  are  com- 
monly called  Whigs.  The  two  together,  make  the  mass  which 
is  moving  irresistibly  to  the  conquest  of  every  useful  reform ; 
and  the  only  matter  of  complaint,  on  which  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  look  sulkily  upon  occasion,  is  that  the  government 
denominating  itself  Whig,  should  be  so  often  behind  the 
tone  of  those  who  in  the  country  are  known  by  the  same  cog- 
nomen. 

On  Thursday  came  on  Mr.  Crete's  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  establishing  the  Vote  by  Ballot  Why  does  Mr. 
Grote  insist  upon  the  phrase,  "  that  Votes  be  taken  secretly 
by  the  way  of  Ballot  ?"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  tautology ;  in 
the  second,  the  aristocracy  when  they  employ  the  ballot, 
as  they  always  do,  for  their  own  convenience,  know  better  than 
to  thrust  forward  unnecessarily  the  word  which  gives  the  cue  to 
the  opponent  to  revile.  Truly  the  ''children  of  li^ht"  in 
some  degree  maintain  their  old  character.  I  took  occasion,  for 
the  first  time  I  believe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  put  in  the 
strong  facts  displayed  in  the  military  law.  Lord  John  Russell 
says  voting  is  a  trust,  and  therefore  cannot  be  done  secretly  ; 
and  there  is  staring  him  in  the  face  all  the  time  a  law  he  has 
helped  to  pass  in  twenty  successive  years,  by  which  men  dis- 
ebarging  the  mast  aerious  of  all  trusts,  are  ditected  and  obliged 
iS7  give  their  votes  secretly.    Tell  our  fiienda  lo>>\K^>\jwtww, 
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or  beg,  a  eopy  of  the  Rales  and  Regulations  for  the  better 
Grovemment  of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  and  read  in  Article  90 
the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  President,  Members,  and 
Judge  Advocate  at  General  CJourts  Martial ;  not  forgetting  to 
look  at  Article  88  for  the  Declaration  re<mired  from  Medical 
Officers  constituting  a  Military  Medical  Board.  These  last, 
in  addition  to  declaring  that  they  will  not  disclose  the  vote 
or  opinion  of  any  particular  member,  declare  in  express 
words  tiiat  they  will  not  disclose  or  discover  their  oum.  No 
mention  here,  of  the  difficulty  of  a  doctor  keeping  secrets 
from  his  wife,  or  any  orher  of  the  common-places  resorted  to 
when  the  interests  of  the  people  are  at  stake.  Doctors,  when 
they  wear  epaulettes  at  least,  are  not  people.  A  meek,  de- 
fenceless Captain  of  Dragoons  must  be  protected  by  the  ballot, 
that  be  may  discharge  his  trust  with  advantage  to  the  public ; 
a  fierce,  independent  &^er  of  small  children  in  a  pig-stye,  is 
to  be  left  open  to  all  chances,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  himself  a  man.  I  surmise  there  will  be  another 
state  of  things,  when  the  lions  are  the  sculptors.  In  the  mean 
time  the  cry  is,  that  there  is  no  demand  of  the  people  for  the 
Ballot.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  therefore,  but  advise  all 
who  ever  suffered  from  their  vote  being  known,  to  set  up  their 
throats  in  concert.  You  see  how  the  thing  goes;  what  the 
people  bawl  for,  they  will  get ;  and  what  they  do  not,  they  will 
go  without. 

Mr.  Grote's  motion  was  negatived  by  139  to  88;  and  the 
year  before  by  319  to  146.  The  way  to  compare  two  divisions, 
18  to  bring  them  to  a  common  term.  Imagine  the  numbers  on 
the  late  division  to  have  been  increased  on  both  sides  (pre- 
serving the  present  proportion)  till  the  smaller  term  was  146, 
and  the  two  divisions  would  have  stood  231  to  146,  and  319  to 
146 ;  or  the  two  majorities  would  have  been  85  and  173,  one  of 
which  is  more  than  double  the  other.  So  that  the  relative 
minority  against  the  Ballot  has  in  a  single  year  come  down  by 
more  than  one-half.  This  says  a  good  deal  for  the  progress  of 
the  Ballot. 

On  Friday  came  forward  the  clause  in  the  Tithe  Commutation 
bill,  by  which  the  mischief  of  Tithe  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
ease  of  Hops  and  Market  Gardens.  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  an  excellent  joke,  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  member 
for  Middlesex ;  who  it  seems  did  (unfortunately,  as  I  should 
■ay)  go  with  a  deputation  of  the  owners  of  old  garden  grounds 
about  London,  to  ask  for  a  provision  to  release  lYieTn  i^xsi  V^^ 
liill  nte  of  compensation  in  the  'event  oC  tVievc  \axk^  \^\si% 
wwugbt  out   A  man  less  pressed  with  in&aity  oi  VAMkVaswMfc,  wA 
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with  more  opportunity  of  concentrating  bis  attention  on  a  par- 
ticular case,  would  probably  have  foreseen,  that  a  strong  force 
of  hop  monopolists  and  others  was  already  weighing  on  the 
ministers,  and  that  any  appearance  of  his  junction  would  be 
snapped  at  to  authorize  the  re-introduction  of  the  general  abuse ; 
for  this  clause  has  already  been  put  in  and  out,  how  often  I  am 
not  able  to  define.  But  all  this  makes  no  compensation  to  Lord 
John  Russell  for  going  down  to  posterity  as  the  man  who  tried 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  Tithe  and  could  not.  He  will  be  pointed 
at  as  the  legislator  who  knew  all  the  mischief  of  Tithe,  but 
found  hops  and  cabbages  too  strong  for  him.  We  were  told 
that  the  object  of  the  removal  of  Tithes  was  to  secure  a  great 
benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  now  depressed  by  them. 
But  it  appears  the  agriculture  of  hops  and  gardens  is  to  re- 
main as  it  was.  Every  maii  who  has  land  which  he  could 
profitably  cultivate  in  hops  or  gardening  if  it  were  not  for  the 
institution  of  Tithe,  is  to  remain  as  before.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary has  no  bowels  for  him ;  he  had  a  week  ago.  but  since  that, 
he  has  had  a  joke  against  Mr.  Hume.  Every  land-owner  there- 
fore, who  has  land  that  may  at  any  time  be  capable  of  im- 
provement by  garden  cultivation, — which  seems  to  include  the 
owners  of  all  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns, — should 
lift  up  his  voice  or  for  ever  hold  his  peace.  The  edict  is  gone 
forth  against  him,  and  there  is  very  little  time  for  getting  it 
removed.  His  rivals  and  antagonists  the  owners  of  the  old 
garden  lands,  have  been  too  many  for  him ;  they  have  shufiied 
off  the  burthen  from  themselves  in  the  event  of  their  land  being 
wrought  out,  and  they  have  laid  the  burthen  of  Tithe  upon  him^ 
by  way  of  keeping  him  from  engaging  in  uncomfortable  com- 
petition. 


London,  29  June,  1 836. 

On  Monday  the  unhappy  clause  in  the  Tithes  Commutation 
Bill  which  preserves  the  misery  of  Tithes  on  hop  and  garden 
grounds,  passed  by  a  great  majority,  as  always  happens  when 
the  Whig  government  hauls  down  its  flat;;  before  the  Tories,  and 
consents  to  be  towed  ia  their  wake.  The  process  of  these 
demonstrations  of  debility,  is  worth  observing.  The  government 
first  gives  out,  that  it  is  going  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  some 
acknowledged  evil ;  and  loud  flourishini^  of  trumpets  takes  place 
in  the  country  to  that  effect.  All  men  are  wrapt  in  admira- 
tioD  of  the  vigour  of  the  government ;  and  the  good  easy  public 
/foes  to  sleep  in  the  conviction  of  its  secuTxly.  But  when  the 
^/II  has  got  some  three-fourths  of  the  way  lYixow^  IV^  B.q>\^ 
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of  Commons,  the  resolution  of  the  government  oozes  out,  and 
discovery  is  made  that  some  petty  clause  has  been  inserted,  at 
a  period  when  there  is  no  opportunity  for  rousing  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  it,  and  when  indeed  half  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  oppose  it  appear  never  to  have  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence till  that  hour ;  and  this  miserable  little  interloper  is  sure 
to  take  away  all  grace  and  favour  from  the  remainder  of  the 
Bill,  like  the  cranching  of  a  stone  in  plum-cake,  or  the  flavour 
of  onions  where  that  savoury  vegetable  was  not  the  thing  im- 
mediately in  request. 

In  the  present  case,  there  has  been  no  general  Commutation 
of  Tithe.  The  Bill  ought  to  be  called  a  Bill  for  effecting  a 
commutation  of  Tithe  where  it  is  least  wanted,  and  withholding 
it  where  it  is  most.  The  thing  is  to  do  over  again ;  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  preserved  will,  as  the  country  advances, 
be  round  to  have  speedily  surpassed  die  expectation  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  must  therefore  lie  over  for  the  appearance  of 
that  Radical- Whig  government,  which  is  manifestly  at  some 
time  to  supersede  the  Whig-Rad'cal. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  the  great  interest 
to  which  in  comparison  of  amount  all  the  other  interests  con- 
cerned are  only  a  pitiful  per-centage,  is  overlooked  by  all  par- 
ties. We  find  nice  discussions,  and  exquisite  adjustments,  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  opposing  interests  of  the  tithe-owner 
and  the  tithe-payer  will  be  affected  by  the  different  arrange- 
ments; but  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  except  perhaps  in  the 
speech  of  some  abandoned  Radical  that  nobody  attends  to, 
concerning  that  great  interest  which  the  country  has  in  Tithe 
being  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another,  and  which  is  the  real 
oyster  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  while  the  other  parties  are 
battling  for  the  shells.  In  this  case  of  hops  and  garden 
grounds,  the  important  question  was,  whether  the  country  was 
to  have  the  increase  of  hops  and  vegetables  which  would  arise 
from  admitting  the  lands  now  kept  out  by  the  barbaric  impo- 
sition of  tithes.  And  this  increase  of  hops  and  vegetables,  the 
real  prize  the  nation  should  have  had  its  eye  upon,  is  put 
down  in  cold  blood,  to  suit  the  monopoly  of  the  owners  of  old 
hop  and  garden  grounds,  and  serve  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  the  new.  These  two  classes  are  seen  struggling  for 
a  penny,  and  the  government  settles  it  in  the  way  that  robs 
the  public  of  a  pound. 

On  Tuesday  the  interests  of  religious  liberty  Vi^d  ^w  ^%^'Ql^ 
almost  fortuitous,  from  undergoing  an  operaUoxi  o^  ^  %\td3\'vc 
kind.    The  goverameDt  introduced  a  Marriage  BW\,  ^toi««»««!k% 
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to  make  marriage  a  civil  act,  leaving  all  parties  to  confirm  it  by 
religious  ceremonies  as  they  might  chuse ;  and  it  "  uttered 
brave  words  at  the  bridge/*  against  imposing  on  Dissenters  the 
stigma  (for  the  majority  always  intends  it  for  a  stigma)  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  Test  or  making  any  Declaration.  But  before 
the  bill  had  got  through  the  House,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
government  with  a  coup  de  plume  had  insinuated  a  tiny  test,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Proviso  imposing  a  Declaration  on  that  small 
portion  of  Dissenters  who  may  be  for  no  religious  ceremony  at 
all.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
fact ;  and  the  mischief  would  have  been  consummated  without 
alternative,  if  the  powers  that  watch  over  Dissenting  liberty  had 
not  dressed  up  a  cloud  for  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  tempted  him  to  grasp  at  the  plea,  that  as  the 
government  had  consented  to  the  invasion  of  every  principle  of 
its  Bill  in  the  case  of  these  little  Dissenters,  it  could  in  reason 
do  no  less  for  the  great.  This  he  urged  with  much  force  of 
language  and  precision  of  logic.  But  the  Home  Secretary  took 
alarm ;  and  being  further  pushed  by  the  spirited  assertion  of 
the  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  that  he  would  as  soon  go 
without  the  Bill  as  see  it  debased  by  such  a  Test,  he  declared 
for  expunging  the  objectionable  Proviso.  The  Tories  struggled 
to  the  last;  and  after  the*  motion  for  imposing  a  general 
Declaration  upon  Dissenters  had  been  negatived  by  1 32  to  68, 
and  the  tiny  Declaration  by  108  to  67,  they  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  Bill  do  pass,  which  was  carried  against  them 
by  104  to  64. 


London,  2  July,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Gillon  moved  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill  to  enable  the  sellers  of  spirituous  liquors  to  recover 
debts  under  twenty  shillings :  which  was  negatived  by  52  to 
15.  I  mention  this,  because  I  have  a  kind  of  engagement  to 
parties  at  Hull  and  elsewhere  upon  the  subject,  and  because  I 
nave  the  strongest  conviction  that  all  the  efforts  to  make  men 
sober  according  to  law,  have  a  tendency  directly  contrary  to 
the  end  proposed,  and  are  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances 
only  blinds  for  the  purpose  of  averting  attention  from  measures 
directly  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  numerous  classes. 

On  Thursday  a  matter  was  noticed,  of  trivial  importance 

perhaps  in  appearance,  but  of  more  weight  than  it  looks,  if 

only  because  it  goes  forth  as  a  specimen  of  the  logic  of  the 

House.     The  servants  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  in 

the  habit    of  eiLBctin^    half-a- crown  iot  qAxqlv&^Vqh  \o  \.Vkft 
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Strmngera'  Gallery.  This  by  a  vote  of  the  preceding  night  had 
very  properiy  been  put  an  end  to.  But  was  there  anything 
like  a  sequihtTy  in  posting  np  an  order,  that  because  the  Com- 
moos  were  no  longer  to  be  shown  like  wild  beasts  by  their  own 
id  wants,  the  admission  of  strangers  gratis  was  to  be  refused? 
Last  we^  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  held  in 
pnblie;  clo^rged  it  is  true  by  the  exaction  of  half-a-crown. 
This  week  the  House  of  'Commons  debates  with  a  closed  gal* 
lery,  except  so  ^  as  admission  may  be  procured  through  the 
prnrilege  ot  Members  of  the  House.  The  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Ewart)  with  great  justice  complained  of  this ;  but  without 
effisct.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  other  great  house  in  the  land, 
the  discovery  would  have  been  made,  that  because  the  servants 
were  to  be  stopped  in  the  exaction  of  fees  for  admission,  the 
channel  of  admission  was  to  be  cut  off. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  debate  on  the  Lords' 
Amendments  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  bill,  was  the 
iMchan  let  slip  by  the  ex-minister  and  leader  of  the  opposition, 
that  the  Lords  were  responsible  **  to  God.*'  He  was  manifestly 
awaie,  the  instant  after,  of  the  consequences  of  the  expression  ; 
and  did  all  that  man  could  do,  with  the  aid  of  friends  to  cheer 
him  in  the  right  place,  to  qualify  and  soften  down  the  obnoxious 
phrase.  But  a  verbum  emismm  of  this  kind,  is  and  ought  to 
be  an  irrevocabile  verbum.  **  Words,"  as  Dr.  Neverout  says, 
**  are  the  indices  of  our  ideas ;"  and  no  qualification  or  addition 
will  ever  persuade  the  majority  of  the  hearers,  that  the  idea 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  utterer,  was  not  of  the  same  kind 
that  is  attached  to  similar  words  when  used  by  Nicholas  of 
Russia  or  Mohammed  Ali  of  Grand  Cairo.  The  Lords  rule  by 
right  divine ;  and  as  our  forefathers  crushed  and  squashed  the 
pretension  to  divine  right  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  so  it 
would  appear  they  have  left  to  their  successors  the  business  of 
squashing  it  in  another.  The  words  were  most  fortunately 
unfortunate.  We  have  double  the  light  to  guide  our  march, 
we  had  the  day  before.  It  is  to  put  down  the  theocracy  of  the 
Second  Estate,  and  substitute  some  good  plain  principles  of 
earthly  government ; — it  is  to  disable  tiie  **  right  divine  of  lords 
to  govern  wrong."  as  gone-by  generations  did  to  kings  ; — that 
the  people  of  England  are  now  summoned  by  the  incautious 
frankness  of  the  ex-minister. 

On  Friday  Mr.   Sharman  Crawford  brought  forward  his 
Resolutions,  '*  That  it  is  expedient  that  Tithes,  and  composition 
for  Tithes,  in  Ireland  should  cease;  compensation  b«\x\% ^x%\ 
made  to  aJJ  vested  interests,  whether  lay  or  ecc\e&m^c»\\  wA 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  forced  to  contiibute  U>  XYv«  ^xj^w^^^-  ^^ 


i 
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a  church  which  is  not  his  own/*  It  was  negatived  hy  51  to  18. 
I  voted  with  Mr.  Crawford,  because  it  is  painful  to  vote  against 
that  which  is  abstractedly  right,  however  remote  may  be  the 
chance  of  practical  accomplishment ;  and  because  every  vote, 
in  the  actual  instance,  might  be  considered  as  having  a  certain 
tendency  to  spur  on  the  government,  to  exert  themselves 
towards  getting  the  question  of  Irish  Tithes  out  of  its  present 
dangerous  position. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day,  with  somewhat  more  of 
violence  than  was  necessary,  demonstrates  that  I  was  wrong  in 
assuming  that  it  was  Mauritius  sugar  which  was  to  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  us  as  East- Indian.  I  was  misled  by  a 
report  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* s  speech  now  before 
me,  which  contains  the  following  words :  '*  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  no  East  India  sugar  should  be  admitted 
into  the  country  without  a  certificate  of  the  origin  of  its  culti- 
vation, such  a  certificate  as  might  easily  be  obtained.  If  the 
Mauritius  was  fallowed  to  import  coffee  into  this  country  there 
were  other  advantages  to  which  they  were  not  entitled."  I  find 
that  the  object  of  jealousy,  instead  of  being  the  Mauritius,  was 
Siam.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  taKe  an  opportunity  of 
showing,  that  my  parable  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  with  a  few 
alterations  equally  applicable  to  Siam. 


London,  6  Julyf  1836. 
I  AM  to  try  to  show,  that  if  one  of  our  Hull  sea-captains 
could  take  out  a  cargo  to  Siam  and  exchange  it  there  for  sugar, 
which  sugar  on  his  return  could  be  sold  for  him  by  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Popple  in  the  Market-place  with  a  profit,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  why  this  in  policy  or  common  sense  should 
be  prevented,  to  please  the  West- Indians  or  anybody  else ; — 
and  if  it  is  prevented  (which  will  only  be  because  the  Siam 
sugar  is  cheaper  than  the  other)  there  is  a  clear  loss  to  the 
nation  of  the  difference  of  price  of  the  sugar  consumed,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  pleased  our  rulers  to  decree,  that  we  might 
use  the  cheaper  sugar,  but  upon  condition  that  for  every  pound, 
the  difference  of  price  between  it  and  the  dearer  kind  was 
thrown  into  the  Humber. 

This  may  be  "  silly ''  in  some  places ;  but  it  is  not  silly  on 
Dock-side,  if  Hull  merchants,  owners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
could  make  a  profitable  voyage  to  Siam  and  may  not.  And 
whether  we  could  trade  from  Hull  to  Siam  or  not,  the  case 
fFi//  serve  /or  all  the  others  in  which  our  freedom  of  trade  is 
interfered  with  on  similar  grounds. 
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The  argument  advanced  against  us,  then,  is  briefly  this. 
"  The  West-Indians  are  your  countrymen  ;  they  are  a  detach- 
ment of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  gone  forth  to  gain  a  liveUhood 
hy  toil  under  the  tropic,  and  to  extend  the  strength  and  com- 
merce of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  give  them 
your  custom,  in  preference  to  the  Siamese,  whose  pig-tails 
nobody  cares  for." 

I  will  give  up  to  this  argument  instantly,  if  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  there  is  another  detachment  equally  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  whose  custom  and  employment  are  dependent 
on  yoor  importing  the  sugar  from  Siam.  But  if  this  should  be 
made  out,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  it  follows,  that  whether 
snear  to  the  same  amount  of  value  is  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  or  from  Siam,  is  a  pure  matter  of  equilibrium,  a  thing 
indifferent  in  the  main,  so  far  as  patriotism  is  concerned ;  un- 
less indeed  it  should  ever  be  set  up  and  proved,  that  one  por- 
tion of  our  flesh  and  blood  ought  to  be  more  dear  and  precious 
to  US  than  the  other. 

Suppose  then  in  the  warehouses  of  the  highly  respected  firm 
just  mentioned,  (who,  I  fear,  on  recollection,  live  only  in  the 
memories  of  their  countrymen ;  but  I  once  helped  to  bring  a 
cargo  of  currants  for  them  from  Zante,  so  their  names  were 
naturally  impressed  upon  my  mind),  there  stood  to  the  value  of 
100/.  sterling  of  West- Indian  sugar,  and  to  the  same  value  of 
Siam.  Examine  narrowly,  whether  British  interests  have  not 
been  promoted  just  as  much  by  one  as  by  the  other.  When 
our  eminent  grocers  paid  for  the  West-Indian  sugar,  they  put 
a  profit  into  the  hands  of  a  West-Indian  Briton,  and  the  re- 
mainder he  paid  away,  or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  had 
paid  away  already,  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothes,  or  support  in 
one  way  or  another  to  divers  kinds  of  labourers,  and  in  purchase 
or  payment  for  various  kinds  of  tools,  machinery,  and  raw  and 
manufactiured  articles,  incidental  to  the  processes  concerned. 
And  when  they  paid  for  the  Siamese,  did  not  they  put  exactly 
the  same  sum  into  the  hands  of  some  other  kind  of  Briton,  to 
wit  the  merchant,  it  may  be  at  Manchester  or  Sheffield,  who  ad- 
vanced the  cargo  forwarded  to  Siam  for  purchase  of  sugar ;  and 
did  not  this  merchant  keep  a  profit  for  himself,  and  pay  away 
the  remainder,  or  else  had  paid  it  already,  in  the  shape  of  food, 
clothes,  or  support  in  one  way  or  another  to  some  other  kinds 
of  labourers,  and  in  purchase  or  payment  for  the  various  kinds 
of  tools,  machinery,  and  raw  and  manufactured  articles,  en- 
gaged in  the  processes  of  getting  up  the  cargo  for  Siam?  A.wd 
are  not  the  values  concerned  in  the  two  cases  precvse\^  ^t^"a\'^. 
If  It  was  proposed  that  next  year  there  shouYd  \>e  no  N^^%V 
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Indian  sugar  bought,  but  a  double  quantity  of  Siamese,  would 
there  not  be  joy  at  Manchester  or  Sheffield  in  all  the  depart- 
ments concerned  in  the  trade  to  Siam,  the  merchant  included ; 
and  equal  grief  it  may  be  at  Liverpool,  in  all  the  departments 
concerned  in  the  Wes^India  trade,  the  West-India  owner  in- 
cluded? And  if  the  change  were  the  contrary  way,  would  not 
the  grief  be  at  Manchester  or  Sheffield,  and  the  joy  at  Liverr 
pool  ?  The  fallacy  is  in  keeping  out  of  sight,  that  if  the  Siamese 
trade  is  put  down  to  please  the  West -Indian,  somebody  is  in- 
jured in  one  place  to  exactly  the  same  extent  that  anybody  is 
benefited  in  another ;  and  that  the  people  whose  injury  is  thus 
kept  out  of  sight,  are  the  people  interested  in  getting  up  the 
goods  which  are  to  be  sent  to  buy  the  sugar  in  Siam.  If  (which 
may  be  among  possible  things)  the  people  injured  on  the  one 
hand,  should  be  the  same  identical  people  that  are  benefited  on 
the  other ; — in  other  words  if  it  should  be  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  them  whether  they  work  for  a  trade  to  Siam  or  the  West 
Indies ;— we  still  come  at  the  same  result,  which  is  that  it  does 
not  make  a  pin's  difference  to  British  interests  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  that  consequently  all  the  outcries  about  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  putting  down  this  trade  and  giving  *'  protection  " 
to  that,  are  only  so  many  efforts  to  serve  one  man  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbour. 

The  way  in  which  attention  is  distracted  from  the  interests  at 
Manchester  or  Sheffield  which  form  the  counterpoise  to  the 
interest  of  the  West-Indians,  is  by  directing  notice  to  the  fact 
that  Siam  would  gain,  from  which  it  is  rashly  inferred  that 
Britain  must  lose.  Perhaps  something  may  be  done,  by  placing 
the  scene  a  Utte  farther  off.  If  it  were  possible  to  send  cutlery 
to  the  moon  and  receive  sugar  in  return,  would  anybody  say 
"  Don*t  give  custom  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  for  it  will  do  him 
good,  and  therefore  Britain  harm."  Would  it  not  be  found  out, 
that  this  was  no  better  than  the  argument  advanced  in  some 
parliament  of  our  forefathers,  where  a  member  prayed  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  a  trade  in  lean  Irish  cattle  to  Bristol ;  for, 
said  he,  '*  the  Irish  would  not  do  it  if  they  did  not  gain  by  it, 
whence  it  follows  that  Bristol  must  lose.''  Would  it  not  be 
found  out,  that  the  real  dispute  lay  only  between  the  West- 
Indians  and  the  cutlers  for  moon  exportation,  and  that  the  gain 
of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was  no  more  evidence  than  in  the  case 
of  Bristol  ?  The  gain  of  the  merchants  in  Siam  has  just  as 
little  to  do  with  the  question  ;  except  so  far  as  it  may  by  possi- 
bility promote  in  the  end  the  making  of  better  and  cheaper 
si//^ar  in  Siam, 
Or,  to  return  to  my  old  illustration  as  ^a.s^tom\sft^»  «vx\>^%« 
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the  question  were  whether  Man  Friday  should  go  forth  and 
estahlish  a  sugar-plantation  upon  the  continent,  and  send  his 
su|i:ar  for  sale  to  his  master's  island'  after  the  mouths  upon  it 
had  multiplied  hy  various  chances  as  recorded, — or  whether  he 
should  stay  at  home  and  employ  himself  in  creating  knives  out 
of  old  iron,  for  which  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  grindstone 
gave  him  great  facilities,  the  demand  for  the  said  knives  heing 
such  as  to  induce  the  surrounding  natives  to  send  sugar  to 
market  at  exactly  the  same  cost  of  toil  to  tradesman  Friday. 
Would  any  man  be  found  to  say  it  was  of  the  slightest  conse- 
qdenoe  which  of  the  two  courses  was  pursued ;  or  that  if  in 
process  of  time  sugar  was  found  to  be  obtained  cheaper  in  one 
wity  than  the  other,  the  smallest  perceptible  difference  of  price 
would  not  be  goo<l  reason  why  Crusoe  if  he  was  wise  should 
decide  the  employment  of  his  friend  and  subject  in  that  way  in 
preference  ?  Or  if  Friday  had  already  gone  out  and  established 
himself  as  a  planter,  but  his  kinsmen  by  making  knives  were 
getting  sugar  to  market  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he, — 
would  Friday  have  the  smallest  chance  of  convincing  his 
master,  of  the  duty  of  "  protecting ''  him  in  his  colonial  occu- 
pations, by  putting  a  stopper  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rival 
sugar-men  at  home  ?     Such  political  economy  may  do  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  would  not  do  for  a  man  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  who  had  his  wits  about  him  to  look  after  his  own  affairs. 

The  Siamese  sugar  could  only  continue  to  come  in,  at*  long 
as  it  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  other ;  for  if  it  was  not 
as  cheap  in  proportion  to  its  goodness,  the  other  would  be 
^luntarily  used  in  preference.  And  if  it  happened  to  be  con- 
venient to  a  Hull  merchant,  Hull  ship-owner,  or  Hull  crew, 
to  import  such  sugar  and  they  are  prevented  from  it  by  law, 
they  are  wronged  in  the  same  manner  as  if  money  was  taken 
out  of  their  pocket  because  their  name  was  John,  and  given  to 
an  individual  whose  name  was  Thomas.  Men  join  together 
and  form  governments,  to  hinder  injustices  of  this  nature,  and 
not  to  lay  them  down  hy  Act  of  Parliament.  And  if  in  addition 
to  8toj>ping  one  man*s  honest  trade  to  please  another,  the  con- 
sumers of  sugar  are  made  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  sugar 
they  eat  than  they  would  have  done  if  trade  had  been  free, 
then  the  difference  of  price  of  all  this  sugar  is  lost  and  taken 
from  the  nation  without  any  compensation  in  the  aggregate,  as 
completely  as  if  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea.  For  nobody  believes  that  the  consumers  if  they  had 
been  let  alone,  would  not  have  laid  out  this  diffeteuce  oi  y^*v&^ 
on  something  and  somebody,  to  whom  and  to  iheit  de^xAfixvX.^ 
ibe  benedts  of  this  eastom  would  have  been  Aust  a&  crt^^X  «:& 
VOL.  ir.  K 
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the  benefits  to  the  sugar  monopolists  and  their  dependents 
when  it  is  given  to  them  perforce.  So  that  the  winding-up  of 
the  whole  is,  that  in  one  case  the  consumers  of  sugar  get 
nothing  for  this  difference  of  price,  and  in  the  other  they  do ; 
all  the  items  besides,  being  found  in  the  aggregate  to  balance. 
And  this  my  High- Street  knowledges  tell  me,  amounts  to  the 
nation  losing  the  difference  of  price  as  if  it  was  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

You  see  then  what  an  opening  we  have  in  prospect,  when 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  regulations  invented  to  give  one  man 
money  out  of  another  s  pocket,  with  a  loss  to  the  nation  in  its 
quality  of  consumer  besides.  And  if  I  have  done  anything 
here  to  make  this  clearer,  you  will  say  there  was  not  much  to 
regret,  in  having  been  led  by  a  wrong  report  into  a  belief  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  thundering  against  Mau- 
ritius sugar,  when  he  was  thundering  against  Siam. 

On  Mond^  came  on  in  Committee  the  Appropriation  Clause 
ih  the  Irish  Church  bill.  This  is  the  sorest  pinch  of  all ;  and 
ministers  were  not  particularly  successful  in  their  majority, 
which  was  only  of  290  to  264.  Their  last  majority  on  the  same 
subject  I  understand  to  have  been  34.  They  have  had  some 
losses  by  county  elections  since ;  and  there  were  some  absences, 
but  nobody  gone  over.  So  that  upon  the  whole  I  believe  the 
question  is  considered  as  standing  mainly  where  it  did. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this  Division,  without  noticing 
the  wretched  impolicy  of  such  an  important  decision  taking 
place  without  publication  of  the  names  by  authority,  merely 
because  it  took  place  in  Committee  of  the  House.  Even  the 
Tory  newspapers  cry  out  against  the  practice. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Plumptre*s  motion  for  an  Address  to  prevent 
religious  intolerance  in  the  Army,  was  lost  by  44  to  38.  Four 
men  coming  over  would  therefore  have  carried  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  looking  over  the  list  of  the  Division,  not  to  see  more 
than  four  men  whose  vote  against  the  motion  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  of  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  question ; — and  not  to  think  of  the  names  of  several  leading 
Tories  and  professors  of  religion,  like  Brutus's  statue,  by  their 
absence  from  where  they  ought  to  have  been  seen. 


London,  9  Jw/y,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  was  counted  out  at  an  early 
hour. 
On  Thursday  the  same  was  attempted  twice,  but  failed. 
-4  curious   circumstance    was    reported  \o  xYie  ^oM-sa   by 
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Mr.  Wilks ;  namely  that  the  Proviso  for  imposing  a  Declara- 
tion  on  certain  Dissenters,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  ihe 
lianiage  Bill,  had  re*appeared  in  the  other  House,  and  was  in 
tlie  printed  Proeeedings  of  the  Lords.  On  inquiry  it  had  been 
aaoertained,  that  in  engrossing  the  Bill  after  the  last  altera- 
taoiis»  the  Proviso  was  inserted  by  mistake.  I  believe  every- 
body tiiinks  that  mistakes  of  this  kind  always  take  place  against 
his  own  side.  The  House  finally  determined  to  wait  till  next 
da]^  to  look  for  a  precedent 

On  Uie  next  day  (Friday)  Mr.  Wilks  announced  that  he  had 
fiRud  two  or  three  precedents;  and  thereupon  a  Message 
was  lent  to  the  Lords,  announcing  the  misadventure.  The 
Lofds  engaged  to  send  an  answer  by  a  messenger  of  their 
own. 

On  the  English  Church  Bill,  the  Amendment  to  prevent  the 
translation  of  Bishops,  was  negatived  by  124  to  44. 

The  Shipwrecks  Uommittee  is  going  forward,  with  prospects 
of  good  results.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  promoting 
any  representations  from  HidL 


London^  13  Jufy,  1836. 
Os  Monday  the  House  proceeded  with  the  Report  on  the 
Stamp  Duties  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denied 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  the  Bill  was  mtended  to 
impose  additional  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
only  he  must  have  the  means  of  enforoing  the  duty  the 
government  determines  to  impose.  Now  I  maintain,  that  the 
introduction  of  new  and  grinding  severities,  for  the  purpose 
hero  designated,  does  constitute  additional  restraints  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  pross.  Every  instance  of  grievance,  sufiering, 
or  insult,  to  which  the  public  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  the 
determination  that  thero  shall  not  be  a  free  newspaper  pross, 
is  an  additional  departuro  from  the  natural  and  happy  state 
which  is  intimated  by  the  term  of  "freedom  of  the  pross." 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  chevcU  de  bataille  appears 
to  be  this ; — "It  is  settled  that  thero  is  to  be  a  tax ;  all  efforts 
to  securo  the  payment  of  that  tax,  however  violent,  are  part  of 
a  difieront  question,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  other 
subject."  This  reasoning  reminds  me  of  a  scene  I  witnessed 
thirty  and  odd  years  a^o  at  Venice ;  and  I  think  an  old  friend 
and  shipmate,  then  hcuding  the  rank  of  second  mate  and  car- 
penter, whom  I  saw  at  the  Hull  election,  wa&  ^\XVi  m«  ^X.  VXna 
time.  A  hoy  went  through  the  fruit-market  flowmVivtk^  ^ 
sw/tcA,  and  every  now  and  then  jerked  a  peat  itom  «^  ^X'o^- 

K  2 
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[While  we  were  wondering  what  this  might  mean,  a  second  boy 
appeared,  and  quietly  gathered  up  the  pears.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  determination  to  support  the  law,  is  the 
second  boy.  A.  bad  law  is  made  first ;  and  then  he  appeals  to 
the  public  for  the  necessity  of  supporting  it.  He  overlooks  the 
fact,  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  wish  him  failure  at  either 
end,  and  by  either  half  of  his  process; — ^who  believe  that  the 
only  practical  limit  to  bad  laws,  is  the  sufferance  of  the  people, 
and  who  would  rejoice  greatly  if  on  this  point  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  be  mistaken  in  his  calculations.  It  is 
astonishing  how  constantly  public  men  part  with  the  greater 
good  for  the  less,  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  Here  is  the 
government  calling  itself  Liberal,  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of 
its  friends  among  the  people  to  represent  it  as  other  than  a 
voluntary  extinguisher  on  public  knowledge ;  offending  those 
who  would  willingly  be  its  supporters,  not  less  by  the  manner 
than  the  matter  of  its  determinations :  accumulating  unpopu- 
larity from  sources  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  the  first 
business  of  statesmen  to  avoid ;  offering  itself  as  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  the  impolicy  of  our  allowing  one  part  of  the  Empire  to 
be  treated  as  *' aliens  in  language,  aliens  in  religion,  aliens  in 
blood,"  in  order  that  what  a  Tory  Grovernment  sowed,  their 
successors  may  reap,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  harvest. 
The  mode  of  enforcement  is  to  be  imported  upon  us  from  Ire- 
land. This  comes  of  allowing  Ireland  to  be  made  an  experi- 
mental garden  of  misgovernment.  The  Irish  law  is  to  be 
transferred  here,  and  we  deserve  it ;  or  shall  deserve  it,  if  the 
Irish  law  and  the  rest  of  the  injustices  to  Ireland  are  not  sent 
before  long  into  oblivion  together. 

-On  Tuesday  the  government  ran  into  an  impolicy  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  small  way.  A  clause  was  moved  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Established  Church  Bill,  for  "  empowering  the 
Commissioners  to  make  regulations  by  which  no  Clergyman, 
not  fully  conversant  with  the  Welch  language,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  See  in  the  Principality,  nor  to  any  Benefice  in 
Wales,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
English  language."  And  against  this  very  reasonable  demand, 
the  leaders  of  the  government  contrived  to  be  in  the  minority 
of  64  to  74.  Surely  no  establishment  was  ever  so  ill  cared  for 
as  the  Church  of  England.  Neither  the  Catholics  nor  Metho- 
dists ever  think  of  conducting  the  cure  of  souls  through  an 
interpreter.  The  Church  of  England  alone  can  tolerate  such 
wasteful  processes. . 
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London,  16  /tr/y,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Hackney  Carriages  (Metropolis)  hill.  The  motion  for  going 
into  Committee  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Warhurton ;  hut  in  conse- 
quence, as  1  imagine,  of  the  resistance  heing  made  at  the 
wrong  end,  or  b^ore  members  had  got  warmed  by  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  instead  of  after,  he  had  only  2  votes  against 
1 18.  For  all  this,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be  an 
effort  made  to  throw  out  the  Bill ;  for  it  contains  many  clauses 
derogatory  to  the  comfort  and  respectabiUty  of  the  poorer  and 
middling  classes.  The  fact  is,  that  the  people  who  ride  in 
carriages  of  their  own,  never  know  when  they  put  scorn  enough 
upon  the  people  who  do  not  They  would  never  tire  of  loading 
them  with  badges,  and  tickets,  and  nomenclatures,  before, 
behind,  and  round  about  At  last  Mr.  Wakley  stood  up,  and 
moved  that  all  private  carriages  should  carry  the  names  of  the 
owners,  in  letters  of  like  dimensions,  ground,  and  colour,  as 
proposed  for  hired  carriages ;  upon  which  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  demanded  that  the  House  should  be 
counted,  and  so  the  House  was  adjourned  at  half  past  eight. 
Some  men  think,  however,  that  there  is  an  end  of  the  Hackney 
Carriages  bill  for  this  session. 

On  Thursday  the  principal  debate  was  on  the  Established 
Church  bill ;  and  though  much  was  not  done,  much  was  said, 
which  may  lead  to  doing  hereafter.  The  reading  of  the  Amend- 
ments was  opposed  by  43  against  90.  A  clause  to  preserve 
10,000/.  a-year  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  negatived  by  133 
against  nobody.  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  Tellers,  who  ai*e  in  fact  the  mover  and  seconder,  are 
not  counted.  The  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Charles  BuUer) 
moved  a  clause,  which  he  supported  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  reasoning,  that  **  until  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  adequate  payment  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  and  for  the 
supply  of  religious  instruction  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
stated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  destitute 
thereof,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shall  receive  8,000/., 
the  Archbishop  of  York  7,000/.,  the  Bishop  of  London  4,500/., 
and  the  other  Bishops  4,000/.  per  annum."  And  this  was  sup- 
ported by  44  against  82.  These  may  be  considered  as  among 
signs  of  the  times.  But  I  believe  a  Liberal  ministry  might  at 
any  time  quell  the  storm,  by  bringing  forward  men  of  really 
popular  opinions  as  the  heads  of  the  Church.  It  is  hard  to  say 
why  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far  as  \X  %oe%>  mx^X. 
not  be  made  in  this  way  as  well  as  in  any  olYiei,     AxA  ^^'^- 
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form,  though  to  the  extent  of  only  one  in  twenty  or  thirty, 
might  be  made  without  preventing  the  Reform  of  the  remainder 
in  any  other  way. 

On  Friday  yir.  Clay's  motion  for  referring  the  Petition  on 
the  Danish  Claims  to  a  Select  Committee,  was  negatived  by 
59  to  51.  On  looking  over  the  lists  of  the  Division,  you  will 
easily  distinguish  four  or  five  names  whose  votes  are  to  be 
regretted ;  and  they  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  the 
question  the  other  way.  The  Danish  Claims  must  lie  over,  for 
tnat  government  to  come  we  have  sometimes  dreamed  of. 


London,  20  July,  1836.  ^ 
The  most  important  business  on  Monday  was  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Stamp  Duties  Bill  in  Committee.  There 
is  no  denying  that  a  great  many  of  the  most  prominent  vio- 
lences in  the  Bill  are  omitted  or  softened  down ;  whereon  the 
query  will  arise,  upon  what  principle  within  the  whole  range  of 
a  statesman's  craft,  were  these  points  inserted  to  be  softened 
down  ?  It  is  like  giving  a  lively  animal  a  blow,  for  the  chance 
of  making  it  up  with  him  afterwards.  Some  people  will  think 
there  might  have  been  a  better  calculation  made,  of  what  could 
be  attempted  and  what  could  be  carried  through.  TJpon  which 
I  am  afraid  the  truth  is,  that  the  people  of  England  is  not  a 
lively  animal.  At  all  events,  it  has  not  been  treated  as  if  any- 
body had  the  fear  of  it  before  their  eyes. 

A  question  arose,  whether  the  English  Stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers  should  not  be  reduced  to  Three  Farthings  like  the 
Irish ;  and  the  Irish  Members,  or  such  as  were  in  the  House, 
voted  against  us.  O'Connell,  if  he  had  been  there,  might  from 
his  previously  expressed  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
have  been  expected  to  take  a  different  course.  If  there  were 
exceptions,  I  have  not  heard  of  them ;  and  the  wretched  custom 
of  concealing  the  votes  taken  in  Committee,  prevents  me  from 
having  recourse  to  any  list.  Now  it  would  be  improper  to 
represent  the  Irish  Members  in  this,  as  guilty  of  any  unparal- 
leled enormity ;  for  Englishmen  might  easily  be  found  to  do 
the  like  upon  occasion.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  re- 
mark, of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  reason  for  which  English- 
men are  to  pay  33  per  cent  more  tax.  They  are  to  pay  it  that 
Irishmen  may  be  obliged  to  read  bad  newspapers ;  that  is, 
worse  newspapers  than  they  would  do  if  the  tax  was  absent. 
For  Jt  is  evidently  part  of  the  assumption,  that  Irishmen  would 
prefer  English  nevFspapers  if  they  had  iVieix  choice', — that  the 
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tax  must  be  increased  33  per  cent  to  hinder  them  from  doing 
so.  Englishmen/  therefore,  are  to  have  their  tax  increased  33 
per  cent,  not  that  the  Irish  may  have  good  newspapers,  but 
that  they  may  have  bad ; — ^not  that  the  Irish  ptople  in  general 
may  receive  a  benefit,  but  that  they  may  receive  a  mischief,  to 
wH  by  every  one  of  them  being  deprived  of  this  33  per  cent  in 
tiie  value  of  his  newspaper ; — ^that  they  may  be  made  to  read 
the  bad  newspaper  which  they  would  fain  avoid,  unless  they 
like  to  pay  this  33  per  cent  more  for  the  better  newspaper 
which  they  might  have  had  at  the  same  price.  And  all  this, 
is  to  benefit — ^whom  ?  Not  the  Irish  people,  for  they  are  to  lose 
this  33  per  cent  in  the  quality  of  their  article.  Not  the  English 
people,  for  they  are  to  pay  a  tax  in  order  that  the  Irish  may 
loee.  But  certain  printers  and  publishers  in  Ireland,  who  want 
to  print  and  publish  bad  newspapers  and  escape  from  the  com- 
petition of  better.  And  this  is  called  "  protection  to  the  press 
of  Ireland."  Such  a  poor  naked  thing  does  '*  protection  "  turn 
oat  everywhere  when  looked  into. 

On  Tuesday  the  most  important  debate  that  arose  was  on 
the  Established  Church  Bill.  Mr.  Hume,  followed  by  several 
other  Radicals,  attacked  the  Bill  as  a  measure  of  only  colour- 
able reform.  Lord  John  Russell  made  a  very  stout  defence. 
fie  said  the  measure,  though  it  might  not  go  so  far  as  he  could 
have  wished,  was  one  that  implied  a  great  concession  by  the 
other  party ; — a  concession  such  as  in  former  years  had  never 
been  heard  of; — a  concession  too,  which  could  be  carried  with 
the  concurrence  of  those  from  whom  opposition  to  other  reforms 
was  to  be  expected.  He  intimated  also  (though  this  is  a  topic 
on  which  it  is  always  politic  to  touch  lightly,  unless  a  man  is 
anxious  to  raise  up  opposition  to  his  own  plans),  that  this  step 
in  reform  involved  no  pledge  against  any  other.  On  the  whole, 
my  impression  from  his  speech  was,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  upon  both  sides ;  and  if  he  speaks  again  on  Friday, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  he  brought  me  over.  We  Radicals  shall 
have  cause  of  complaint  enough  against  ministers,  not  to  want 
to  quarrel  with  them  where  it  can  be  helped.  If  the  fact  is, 
that  public  opinion  has  made  such  enormous  alteration  in  the 
state  of  things  that  men  are  obliged  to  give  their  full  consent 
to  partial  reforms  which  a  few  years  ago  they  would  have  re- 
sisted as  monstrous  and  insufferable,  it  does  seem  policy  to  take 
advantage  of  their  disposition  quietly.  It  is  what  your  Hull 
sailors  would  call,  taking  in  the  slack.  Because  it  is  the  slack, 
are  we  not  to  take  it  ?  My  advice  therefore  is,  to  "  1«l\l^  va.  ^<ft 
alack/'  and  then  "heave  and  pall."  Whelhex  \\.  \ift\\V(\ft  ot 
much,  it  will  never  bo  got  back  again.     And  v?e  a\i^\\  ivo\.  >» 
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the  worse  for  it,  when  the  time  comes  for  urging  our  friends 
and  allies  to  heave  in  a  little  more. 

On  Wednesday  (this  day)  there  was  no  House. 


LondoHy  23  July,  1836. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  wearisome  and  fruitless  dchate  on 
the  plans  for  the  new  Parliament-houses.  A  million,  or  per- 
haps two,  are  to  he  spent  to  give  gentlemen  who  do  not  pay 
for  it»  the  pleasure  of  thinking  they  Jiave  raised  a  huildin^ 
*•  proportioned  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country ; " 
whirh  mean  their  own.  I  have  held  architecttu*e  in  suspicion, 
ever  since  I  saw  the  Pyramids.  It  is  always  a  proof,  that  there 
were  one  set  of  men  who  planned  and  amused  themselves,  and 
another  set  who  paid.  Examine  any  country  or  age,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  servility  or  corruption  of  the  people  will  he 
the  splendour  of  the  puhlic  buildings.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
siding power  has  been  religious,  sometimes  political ;  but  it  is 
always  manifest  there  has  been  a  caste,  which  has  had  the 
faculty  of  taking  the  people's  money,  and  giving  them  a 
stone. 

The  site  too,  is  likely  to  he  the  worst  that  cx)uld  be  dis- 
covered, namely  the  old  one.  Sir  Itobert  Peel  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
and  not  in  the  centre,  because  exercise  is  good  for  man  and 
beast.  More  romantic  gentlemen  arc  enraptured  with  ancient 
recollections.  It  might  have  been  thought  tl»at  these  would 
have  in  some  sort  balanced.  If  a  man  is  overpowered  by  the 
popular  grandeurs  of  the  Civil  AVars,  that  ale- born  business 
the  Restoration  is  at  hand  to  moderate  his  ardour.  If  he  is 
hurried  away  by  the  Glorious  llevoliitioii,  there  is  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc,  with  the  American  and  French  wars  in  his  train. 
Or  if  his  loves  and  hates  are  all  reversed,  there  is  still  the  same 
unhappy  alternation,  to  reduce  his  enjoyment  to  a  cafnit  mor- 
ttaim.  Hut  perhaps  it  is  Guy  Faux  that  turns  the  scale,  and 
hallows  the  spot  to  the  antiquarian  legislator.  I  wonder  how 
many  Acts  of  Parliament  will  be  mended  by  these  recollec- 
tions; and  what  would  be  the  dis^unt  of  deterioration,  that 
would  arise  from  a  mde's  difference  in  latitude  or  longitude. 
.  In  the  Committee  on  the  Newspapers  Postage  bill,  great 
efforts  were  made  from  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  give  up  or  modify  the  absurd  rule 
that  says  a  newspaper  shall  not  pass  if  a  paragraph  is  marked 
dotrn  the  side  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  receiver.  It  would 
l/e  a  total  misrepresentation  to  say  iVial  ^ttv^Aiwl^  ^'sY^^  \iYai 
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for  any  diminution  of  the  Post  Office  revenue ;  Imt  merely  for 
the  abandonment  of  that  gratuitous  tyranny  which  oppresses 
literary  and  political  communication  without  advantage  in  any 

Quarter.  But  he  was  a  deaf  adder  that  sto])peth  its  ears :  and 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  proof  that  the  revenue  was 
injured  by  the  diminution  of  the  purchase  of  newspapers,  would 
weigh  against  the  technical  habit  of  believing  that  all  that  does 
anybody  else  good,  must  do  the  revenue  harm.  Surely  indi- 
viduals so  far  advanced  in  knowledge  and  liberality  as  the 
country  Whigs,  must  see  how  they  are  discredited  by  this  kind 
of  narrowness;  and  must  be  preparing  themselves  in  secret 
for  the  advent  of  a  government  which  shall  make  the  public 
oonvenience  the  measure  of  its  policy. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberals  in  Downing 
Street,  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  Bill ;  ending  in  all  classes 
determining  to  maintain  their  several  opinions  as  before.  There 
was  no  breach  of  the  peace;  hut  there  was  no  union.  And 
when  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  St.  Stephen's,  the  Radicals 
refused  to  enter,  and  there  was  no  House.  This  at  all  events 
to  a  certain  extent  obtained  their  object,  which  was  delay. 


London,  '27  Ju/y,  1836. 

On  Saturday  the  House  met,  for  the  imrpose  of  adjourning 
till  Monday.  If  there  had  not  been  Members  enough  to  make 
a  House,  1  am  in  funned  the  process  must  have  been  repeated 
on  Sunday,  and  so  on  ii-om  day  to  day  till  a  House  could  be 
obtained.  The  friends  of  the  Speaker  therefore  probably  made 
a  muster  in  defence  of  his  Sunday's  dinner. 

On  Monday  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Newspapers  Bill  passed, 
by  55  to  7.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to 
be  afraid,  that  nothing  should  be  left  for  future  Reformers  to 
do.  If  it  has,  here  is  an  Dpening  charitably  left,  which  by  itself 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  a  new  ministry  in  business. 

The  Newspapers  Postage  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed.    Renewed  effi)rts  were  made  to  obtain  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  unreasonable  rule  which  charges  newspapers  a  pro- 
hibition price  at  the  post  ofRva,  if  a  paragraph  is  marked  to^ 
attract  the  attention  of  the  receiver,    'i  he  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  I  undei-stood  him  rightly,  signified  that  in  prac- 
tice the  rule  should  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  Members  of 
Parliament  receiving  newspapers  with  such  marks,   but  he 
must  have  the  whole  letter  of  the  law  on  his  a\i\e.    ^wj  ViXv^ 
is  it,  tliat  Liberal  governmenia  have  asked  to  be  \xv\s.VyV  -wvxJa. 
bad  Jaws,  oa  condition  that  they  broke  ihem*^      AxviV  ^\«X 
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security  have  we,  that  somebody  shall  not  start  up,  who  shall 
stand  upon  the  imperious  necessity  of  executing  the  law ;  as 
was  in  fact,  if  I  mistake  not,  done  a  few  weeks  or  months  ago 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Post-office  on  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. See  also,  how  valueless  is  the  quantum  of  liberty 
accorded.  To  be  of  any  use  to  Members,  they  must  have  not 
only  the  power  of  receiving  papers,  but  of  sending ;  for  the 
cases  where  an  active  Member  wants  to  receive,  are  few  in 
comparison  of  the  cases  where  he  wants  to  send.  And  why  is 
the  privilege,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  confined  to  Members  ?  I  long 
for  the  day,  when  the  lions  shall  be  the  sculptors,  and  the 
people  shall  really  constitute  themselves  the  judges,  of  what  is 
for  their  own  interest  and  what  is  not.  We  shall  see  a  strange 
sweep  of  revenue  laws,  constituted  to  obtain  a  shilling  for 
doubtful  purposes  at  the  expense  of  a  pound  in  convenience 
and  profit  to  the  people,  whenever  that  day  arrives. 

Take  now  my  own  case.  I  used  to  order  a  dozen  copies  of  a 
London  newspaper  for  the  sake  of  some  paragraph  contained 
in  it,  and  send  these  to  the  same  number  of  Country  news* 
papers,  who  reproduced  the  paragraph.  And  I  should  not  be 
wrong  in  saying,  that  I  received  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half  a 
dozen  newspapers  a-day  from  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  these 
or  other  paragraphs  contained.  In  the  whole  course  of  this, 
I  can  sajT  distinctly,  that  there  was  no  one  occasion  on  which 
the  sending  a  letter  to  the  post  was  prevented,  or  on  which  the 
transmission  of  a  letter  would  have  been  produced  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  newspaper.  All  these  papers  paid  a  stamp  duty  to 
the  government ;  and  this  is  to  be  cut  off,  because  a  grocer*s 
apprentice  once  attempted  to  correspond  with  a  milliner's,  by 
sending  a  newspaper  with  the  letters  of  "  My  dearest  love " 
marked  underneath  with  dots.  The  attack  is  not  against  loss 
of  revenue,  but  against  political  communication ;  and  it  springs 
from  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  fear,  which  dictates  the  refusal 
to  accept  a  postage  on  newspapers  instead  of  a  stamp  duty. 

On  Tuesday  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Dr.  Bowring) 
submitted  a  Petition  from  an  individual  in  Scotland,  who  had 
been  deposed  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  Elder  of  the 
«4Cirk  for  the  crime  of  having  ti&en  the  chair  at  a  public 
meeting  whose  proceedings  were  not  in  unison  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  powers  ecclesiastical.   Scotch  Members  hereupon 
stood  up  one  after  another,  and  talked  of  what  their  fathers 
had  conquered  with  their  good  broad  swords.     I  suppose  their 
fathers  conquered  the  right  of  being  bullied  by  their  clergy. 
The  petition  ended  by  being  withdrawn;  1  cMvwot.  lell  exactly 
^A^»     The  attempts  at  denying  the  ]powet  oi  \Vife  "ft.wisft  oil 
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Ccmimons  to  interfere,  reminded  me  of  a  story  that  used  to  be 
current  of  a  near  countryman  in  India.  The  commander  of  a 
field  force  near  the  coast,  found  himself  without  medical  assist- 
ance, and  in  consequence  engaged  the  services  of  the  surgeon 
of  a  country  ship.  Our  friend,  as  usual  in  that  employ,  had 
brought  out  an  assortment  of  articles  for  sale  on  his  own 
account ;  and  it  was  announced  to  the  commander  of  the  force, 
that  his  surgeon  was  selling  pen-knives  in  the  bazaar,  which 
was  iftfra  dignitatem.  He  remonstrated ;  but  the  doctor  an- 
swered in  our  good  East-Riding  accent,  "  I  tell  you  what, 
Cohmel !  if  you  waunH  let  me  sell  my  knives,  I  waun't  look 
alter  your  sick."    And  he  beat  the  colonel. 

Now  if  the  Scottish  Kirk  won't  behave  herself  with  modera- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  public  meetings,  we  won't  look  after  her 
wants  the  next  time  she  comes  for  a  grant  from  Parliament. 
And  so  I  think  we  have  her  in  our  power,  as  completely  as  the 
doetor  had  the  colonel. 


London^  30  My,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  Lords*  alterations  in  the  Prisoners'  Coun- 
sel Bill  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  Lords  have  struck 
out  the  clause  which  enacted,  that  if  after  the  close  of  the  case 
for  the  accused,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  shall  make  any 
reply,  the  counsel  for  the  accused  shall  be  admitted  to  answer 
it.  The  debate  ended  in  referring  the  subject  to  a  Committee ; 
who  have  since  pronounced  against  the  omission  of  the  clause. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  great  deal  of  breath  appeared  to 
be  thrown  away,  in  demanding  that  the  accused  should  have 
the  last  word.  The  thing  to  be  demanded,  and  which  justice 
evidently  points  at,  is  that  no  party  should  have  two  speeches 
to  another*s  one ;  or  more  correctly  still,  that  the  number  of 
speeches  should  be  equal.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  best  of 
all  would  be,  that  each  party  should  make  no  speeches  at  all ; 
which  still  comes  within  my  rule.  But  if  the  best  cannot  be 
had,  the  next  best  is,  that  if  the  prosecutor  makes  a  speech, 
the  accused  should  be  permitted  to  answer  it;  and  so  on  toties 
quoties.  As  to  the  terror  so  forcibly  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
that  there  may  haply  sometimes  be  four  speeches,  it  appears  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  poet's  line, — 

"  And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

It  is  better  that  a  judge  should  hear  four  speeches,  tYi'MV  vcl 
innocent  man  be  irrecoverably  hanged. 
Some  of  the  lawyers, — "  Woe  unto  them," — ^N^  \il%  %Vt«wSB^ 
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advice.  According  to  them,  the  way  for  prisoners  to  be  in 
good  condition,  was  to  be  put  into  a  bad  one.  An  alteration  of 
the  law  would  prevent  our  l)eing  objects  of  sympathy  to  judge 
and  jury  ;  and  so  we  should  be  hanged  for  want  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  odds  for  hanging  were  against  us.  Counsel 
would  make  such  replies,  as  would  leave  the  judge  and  jury 
in  a  state  of  exasperation  against  the  prisoner ;  as  if  this  was  a 
bit  more  likely,  than  that  the  counsel  should  plead  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  client.  What  counsel  would  get  salt  to  his  pot- 
tage, that  ever  fell  into  one  mistake  or  into  the  other  ?  As  one 
of  the  classes  who  are  not  to  drive  the  harrow  of  the  law  but  to 
be  harrowed,  I  beg  to  protest  against  these  niceties  whenever 
my  own  turn  may  come. 

On  Thursday  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  two  Petitions  from 
Radical  Associations  (save  the  mark),  for  inquiry  into  the  case 
of  a  private  soldier;  and  when  the  moment  appeared,  to  be  ap- 
proaching for  presenting  them,  it  was  announced  by  the 
Speaker  that  the  time  for  receiving  Petitions  public  and  private, 
had  by  a  new  order  been  limited  to  half  un  hour  per  diem ; 
which  is  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  kind. 

Think  of  the  boasted  right  of  petitioning  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  come  to  this, — that  the  Petitions  of  this  great 
country,  public  and  private,  may  be  crammed  into  a  bag  under 
the  table  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  kind. 

I  returned  my  Petitions  to  the  places  from  wlience  they 
came ;  with  letters  intimating  that  I  could  not  be  accessory  to 
the  farce  of  pretending  to  present  Petitions  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

When  a  basket  is  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  reception  of  Petitions,  I  will  put  into  it  any 
which  the  Petitioners  shall  signify  in  writing  they  desire  to  be 
80  presented.  But  I  must  decline  any  concern  with  the  inter- 
mediate kind  of  process  at  present  proposed. 

Any  man  that  reads  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  must  have  observed  that  the 
presentation  and  speaking  on  Petitions  is  in  reality,  so  far  as 
the  people  are  concerned,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  business  of  the  House.  It  is  in  Petitions  and  the  discus- 
sions consequent  upon  them,  that  a  constant  fire  of  agitation  is 
kept  up.  on  subjects  which  are  finally  introduced  in  a  more 
imposing  form.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  a  nation's  pulse  is  felt, 
and  a  government  forced  to  keep  within  those  bounds  which 
ff-he  It  a  title  to  the  name  of  free.  Compare  the  value  of  the 
tiwe  spent  in  this  wsLy,  with  the  value  ot  ^W\.  v&  «^w\.  *\\x 
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making  baddish  Acts  of  Parliament.  That  the  process  may 
be  disagreeable  to  some,  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  the  community  ought  to  insist  uix)n  the  right.  The 
efibct  of  the  course  now  taken,  is  to  prevent  one  set  ot  men  from 
speaking  five  minutes  each  on  subjects  very  useful  to  the  people, 
in  order  that  another  set  may  speak  two  hours  each  for  no  use 
at  all. 

If  public  opinion  should  declare  itself  upon  the  question 
(and  not  else),  I  should  be  glad  to  l)e  the  instrument  of  putting 
a  notice  of  motion  on  the  books,  that  on  every  day  of  sitting  of 
the  House,  two  hours  be  given  to  the  reception  of  Petitions,  if 
80  many  there  be.  Judge  for  yourself,  whether  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable portion  out  of  the  eight  or  nine  hours  the  House  sits 
daily,  or  not. 

Ilie  moment  any  debate  was  attempted  upon  the  subject,  it 
was  stopped  on  the  point  of  form,  of  there  being  no  question 
before  the  House.  There  l>eing  thus  no  legitimate  issue  for 
discussion  within  dooi*s,  it  naturally  breaks  forth  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  masters  outside. 

On  the  same  night,  I  went  with  ministers,  on  the  question  of 
paying  a  fui*ther  instalment  of  the  Greek  loan.  I  hate  Prince 
Othos ;  but  I  voted  against  the  Russian  Ambassador.  Let  us 
hope  the  Greeks  will  finally  get  rid  of  German  kinglings ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  they  may  as  well  have  the  remaining  ten  per 
cent  of  a  regime  that  seems  to  keep  them  tolerably  quiet  for  the 
present.  I  will  any  time  go  againsi  ministers  for  a  great  reason ; 
but  not  for  a  little  one.  If  an  agreement  had  been  made  to 
oppose  them  on  the  first  suitable  opportunity  unless  they  con- 
ceded the  liberly  of  the  press,  five-and-twenty  men  might  have 
delivered  Israel. 

On  Friday,  the  County  Election  Polls  Bill,  which  reduces 
county  elections  to  one  day,  was  read  a  third  time  by  93  to  54, 
and  passed. 

At  nearly  two  o'clock  the  Member  for  Wigan  (Mr.  Potter) 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  for  the  small  proprietors  of  land, 
by  moving  the  insertion  of  **  a  majority  in  number  and  value" 
instead  of  **  two-thirds  in  value,''  in  the  Common  Fields  Inclo- 
sure  Bill,  on  the  further  consideration  of  the  Report.  He  knew 
the  fate  of  everything  brought  forward  at  that  time  of  night, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  it  oif ;  but  the  other  side  knew  their 
hour.  I  tried  to  urge  the  propriety  of  assimilating  the  law  to 
that  of  bankruptcy ;  to  wit,  that  a  certain  proportion  both  in 
number  and  value,  should  be  required  to  constitute  a  le^l  ^^V, 
and  Witkt  pYopiietors  of  less  than  twenty  s\iilVvi\^<&  a^Tiw^  nxHw^ 
(corresponding  to  creditors  under  20/.)  shoulS.  b^  ^Xtv^seS^  ^"S, 
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Bat  land  will  have  a  law  of  its  own,  in  a  House  constituted  like 
ours.  Nobody  else  supported  him.  When  the  question  was 
put,  Mr.  Potter  said,  *•  The  Ayes  have  it ; "  but  he  being  an  old 
man  and  not  very  nimble  of  speech,  the  Speaker  said  he  was 
not  soon  enough,  and  refused  to  let  us  divide.  And  so  we  were 
not  allowed  to  record  our  names.  It  is  sickening  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  many  and  the  poor,  thus  made  away  with.  Re- 
member that  every  man  that  thus  "burked"  the  poor  pro- 
prietors, had  sworn  that  he  was  a  proprietor  of  land  to  the 
amount  of  300/.  a-year.  Truly  if  the  people  knew  all  about 
our  doings,  they  would  be  tempted  to  sweep  us  away  with  the 
besom  of  something  sharper  than  Reform. 


'London,  3  Augvsty  1836. 

On  Monday,  I  voted  differently  from  a  number  of  those  who 
are  wont  to  be  my  fellows,  by  supporting  Mr.  Walter's  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment 
Act.  At  the  election  I  was  asked  a  pointed  question  on  the 
subject  of  this  Act ;  and  I  declared,  that  though  the  limitation 
of  the  relief  to  the  poor  might  be  a  very  good  deed  if  accompa- 
nied by  the  removal  of  the  Com  Laws,  I  thought  it  a  very  bad 
one  if  it  was  to  come  by  itself,  and  that  my  hope  was,  that  those 
who  had  done  so  would  have  let  themselves  into  a  good  thing, 
and  would  find  themselves  under  an  increased  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  Com  Laws  afterwards.  And  I  still  stick  to  the 
expectation,  that  the  first  time  the  feelings  of  the  poor  become 
excited  by  one  of  those  fluctuations  in  the  wrong  direction 
which  mufit  some  time  or  other  happen,  they  will  discover  the 
grotesque  injustice  that  has  been  done  them,  by  taking  away 
the  claim  they  had  on  the  rich  for  support,  and  leaving  them 
tied  and  bound  from  maintaining  themselves  by  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  The  world  is  growing  in  knowledge  daily  ; 
the  man  can  read  a,  6,  ab,  who  did  not  know  a  from  b  a  few 
months  ago ;  and  to  this  it  must  come  in  the  end.  Under 
these  impressions  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  could  not 
vote  otherwise  than  I  did. 

In  the  Lords'  alterations  in  the  Tithes  Commutation  Bill,  the 
Lords  have  re -introduced  the  Oath  in  lieu  of  a  Declaration.  It 
is  astonishing  how  hard  these  men  work,  to  put  themselves  in 
opposition  with  the  growing  improvements  of  their  times. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords'  alterations  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 

Bill  were  rejected  by  260  to  23 1 .    Lord  John  Russell  somewhat 

embarrassed  bis  cause,  by  hanging  his  opposition  to  the  altera- 

tions,  upoD  a  doubt  whether  they  were  not  ^ti  mlrai^'&xsx^TLX.  ^1 
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the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  in  addition'  to  their  intrinsic 
demerits.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other  side,  failed,  as  it 
eppesred  to  me,  in  making:  the  most  of  the  advantage  given 
mm.  He  brought  his  reply  to  no  climax ;  or  to  none  but  what 
peiied  without  discovery. 

I  certainly  never  imagined,  that  the  phrases  of  a  Bill  being 
toesed  over  the  table  by  the  Speaker,  and  kicked  out  of  the 
House  by  the  Members  on  both  sid^,  were  anything  but  figu- 
rative. But  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  Lord  John  Russeil's 
speech,  he  alluded  to  these  circumstances  as  having  literally 
hi4ypened,  in  a  contest  between  the  two  Houses  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  not  longer  ago  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
I  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  Morning  Papers  after  an  ex- 
tenoed  debate,  prevents  me  from  having  recourse  to  their 
reports  for  confirmation. 


London^  6  Auguit,  1836. 
On  Wednesday  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  laid 
before  the  House  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways ;  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  you  herewith.  Some- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  towards  securing  the  public, 
from  the  danger  arising  from  allowing  railways  to  be  carried 
across  vulgar  roads  *'  on  the  level ;"  that  is  to  say,  without  the 
proprietors  of  the  railway  building  either  an  arch  or  a  tunnel, 
to  take  such  roads  clear.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if 
the  practice  had  been  prohibited  al together ;  but  to  prohibit  it 
without  special  permission  &om  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  is 
undeniably  a  considerable  security.  From  this  security,  how- 
ever, I  believe  your  railway  is  exempt,  as  having  passed  before 
the  insertion  of  the  rule.  The  general  fact,  as  I  could  collect  it 
from  inquiry  upon  the  Hull  and  Selby  committee,  is  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  road  overhead  by  an  arch,  is  on  the  average 
less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  inspectors  and  machinery 
required  by  crossing  on  the  level.  For  example,  if  carrying 
the  road  over  the  railway  by  an  arch  costs  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred pounds  (which  an  engineer  said  would  be  the  average 
expense),  this  is  equivalent  to  from  20/.  to  24/.  a-year.  But 
2At.  a-year  is  something  less  than  sixteen-pence  a-day ;  and 
what  kind  of  an  inspector  are  the  railway  proprietors  to  get  for 
sixteen-pence  a-day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  gates  and  other  machinery  required  for  crossing  on  the 
level  ?.  The  newspapers  have  reported  two  or  three  "  appalling 
accidents"  already,  from  railways  crossing  eain^^e  ^t  io^X 
wa^&    Our  frienda  at  Hull  and  Selby  tbere&te  N90\>\!i  ^^  ^^ 
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to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  carrying  all  their  cross-road? 
overhead,  though  not  forced  to  it  hy  Act  of  Parliament.  I  was 
told  they  had^t?^  roads  that  were  to  cross  on  the  level,  and  I 
think  fitteen  that  were  not.  If  they  do  not,  1  can  only  hope 
that  neither  you  nor  I  shall  he  the  man  on  whom  the  tower  in 
Siloam falls;  and  if  any  of  our  neighbours  have  a  whole 
coach-full  of  children  coming  home  for  the  holidays,  crushed 
like  a  nest  of  young  caterpillars  hy  the  gardener's  wheel- 
barrow,— or  an  old  man  and  his  wife  returning  from  market  on 
the  same  horse,  are  sent  to  the  Innrmary  leaving^  all  their 
eight  legs  scattered  upon  the  road, — we  must  stand  acquitted 
for  having  demonstrated,  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  as 
well  as  better  to  have  done  the  other  way. 

On  the  same  day  the  Jewish  Civil  Disabilities  hill  was  read 
a  second  time  by  39  to  22.  It  seems  hardly  politic  to  have 
brought  on  the  Second  Reading  in  so  tliin  a  House ;  for  nume- 
rous Members  were  absent,  on  the  understanding  that  there 
was  to  be  no  House  at  all.  Another  opportunity  will  probably 
be  given  the  Dissenters  for  showing  they  know  (if  they  do 
know),  that  the  way  for  a  man  to  secure  himself,  is  to  secure 
some  other  man  thai  lies  further  outside. 

On  Thursday  my  colleague  and  myself  were  in  a  very  small 
minority,  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  bill  for  Scotland.  It 
may  be  proper  that  there  should  he  a  mark  to  distinguish  plate 
of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness ;  but  where  is  the  necessity  for 
preventing  people  from  buying  plate  without  that  mark  if  they 
like  it  ?  One  of  the  earliest  things  I  recollect,  was  boys  at  the 
"  Grammar  School"  looking  at  one  another's  buckles  to  see  if 
they  had  the  silver  mark ;  and  if  a  buckle  had  been  found 
without  the  mark,  the  owner  would  have  gone  without  the 
glory  of  wearing  silver  buckles,  but  that  would  have  been 
all. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Barlow  Hoy  brought  on  his  motion  for  an 
Address  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  American  invasion  of 
Texas ;  and  was  coldly  listened  to  by  a  thin  House.  Have  any 
of  your  readers  seen  an  elephant  ridden  by  "  the  Indian  that 
ruled  the  beast,"  and  admired  the  knock  upon  the  skull  with 
an  engine  like  a  short  boat-hook,  which  was  applied  to  convey 
the  slightest  intimation  to  the  sensorium  of  the  unwieldy  pa- 
tient? Just  such  a  resounding  blow  does  the  British  public 
seem  to  re(][uire,  to  be  made  to  understand  that  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  our  forefathers  in  America,  are  invading  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  slavery.  The  laws  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  as  of  others  of  the  new  States  formed  out  of  the  late 
Spaniih  colonies,  prohibit  slavery,    K\inv\i«a  ot  Ame;n!i:,%.w& 
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from  the  slave-breeding  states,  have  introduced  themselves  into 
the  nearest  province  of  Mexico,  which  is  Texas,  and  occupied 
lands  there ;  to  which  the  Mexican  government  appears  to  have 
made  no  forcible  objection,  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws. 
But  as  soon  as  they  are  settled  in  the  country,  these  Americans 
announce,  that  Americans  cannot  live  unless  allowed  to  bring 
slavery  along  with  them,  and  therefore  they  will  stand  up  for  it 
as  one  of  the  *'  rights  of  man."  And  as  the  powers  that  protect 
slavery  would  have  it,  they  have  beaten  a  detachment  of  the 
Mexican  army  sent  against  them,  and  captured  the  President 
of  ^e  Mexican  republic  who  unfortunately  was  with  it.  Mean- 
while the  American  government  looks  on,  and  if  the  slave- 
drivers  from  the  Southern  States,  though  hitherto  unacknow- 
ledged, can  retain  Texas,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government 
is  standing  by,  to  admit  Texas  into  the  constellation  of  Slave 
States  with  the  least  possible  delay* 

Hie  answer  of  the  ministry  was  poor.  It  turned  off  the 
question  to  the  slave-trade  by  sea ;  the  matter  at  issue  being, 
whether  America  was  to  invade  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  slave-trade  by  land.  It  held  out  hopes  that 
America  would  not,  and  could  not,  think  of  any  thing  so  wicked 
as  laying  hands  upon  Texas ;  to  which  the  fitting  reply  would 
be,  that  they  who  would  believe  in  the  good  intentions  of  Ame- 
rica herein,  would  believe  in  General  Cordova  in  Spain.  It 
promised  great  things  to  be  done  by  and  by,  towards  repressing 
the  slave-trade  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  particularly  the 
Portuguese ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Americans  are  to  lay 
hold  of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  cart- whip, 
and  we  are  to  try  our  hands  at  remonstrance  afterwards.  It 
blinked  the  fact  that  the  insurrection  is  no  Mexican  insurrec- 
tion, but  the  act  of  foreigners ;  that  in  the  army  styled  insur- 
gent there  is  only  one  Mexican,  and  that  the  despatches  of  this 
army  are  all  written  in  choice  American.  What  an  outcry 
would  be  raised  if  a  similar  operation  were  carried  on  with  a 
contrary  intent ;  if  the  Haytians  for  example  were  thrusting  an 
armed  propagande  into  some  neighbouring  slave-country ! 
How  soon  would  it  be  discovered,  that  public  law  was  infringed, 
and  that  by  a  tacit  consent  of  all  nations,  all  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere for  the  repression  of  such  practices  I  But  on  the  present 
occasion,  all  seem  to  be  asleep ;  and  we  sit  waiting  for  the  con- 
lummation  of  the  mischief,  that  we  may  know  better  what  we 
have  to  cure. 

Mr.  Maclean  brought  on  his  motion  or  motions,  fox  mc!^\Tvw% 
into  the  cooperation  afforded  to  the  Queen  of  S'^vti.    T>afe 
Spanish  government  bos  carried  its  disinclination  Xo  ^XJA.  ^on^h 
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the  Carlists  for  fear  of  encouraging  the  Liberals,  a  little  tool 
far;  and  to  the  extent  that  the  English  ministry  may  be  im- 
plicated in  the  same  policy,  it  is  involved  in  the  same  danger, 
"  He  that  will  not  when  he  may,"  is  a  proverb  peculiarly  appli- 
cable in  war;  the  great  goddess  Bellona,  as  Mr.  Windham  once 
said,  is  of  all  goddesses  the  least  to  be  flirted  with.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  Carlists 
might  be  put  down  by  ordinary  military  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief.  But  wherever  human 
reason  pointed  out  that  he  should  fight,  there  by  some  inspira- 
tion he  invariably  withdrew ;  and  it  was  generally  so  contrived, 
as  that  his  English  allies  should  be  left  to  rich  chances  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  When  the  English  force  gained 
an  advantage  by  itself,  this  was  the  signal  for  the  Spanish 
commander  to  quit  his  army,  with  orders  to  wait  till  he  came 
back.  Things  of  this  kind  sometimes  work  their  own  cure. 
The  Constitution  of  1812,  which  is  the  real  Constitution  of 
Spanish  growth  and  was  only  to  be  put  down  by  a  hundred 
thousand  French  bayonets  in  1823,  is  what  both  the  Spanish 
and  English  governments  will  some  morning  find  they  have 
been  nursing.  After  the  miserable  failure  of  the  attempts  to 
maintain  anything  else,  it  is  to  all  appearance  the  only  refuge 
left,  and  what  our  English  government  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  see. 


'London f  10  August,  1836.    . 

On  Monday  on  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Pensions 
Duties  bill,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  giving  an 
additional  1300/.  a-year  to  the  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough by  relieving  him  from  taxes.  A  member  of  the  go- 
vernment, Mr.  F.  Baring,  contended  that  the  Acts  contempo- 
rary with  the  conferring  of  the  pension  made  no  provision  of 
this  nature.  The  ministry  left  the  case  to  the  House,  but  voted 
for  the  measure  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  public  payments  was 
consequently  voted  by  37  to  35. 

Events  of  this  kind  generally  take  place  upon  Clauses 
brought  up  at  a  late  stage  of  a  Bill,  particularly  on  bringing  up 
the  Report.  There  is  evidently  wanting  an  arrangement,  for 
subjecting  all  after  introductions,  to  a  process  of  consideration 
and  delay  substantially  equivalent  to  what  takes  place  with  the 
original  contents  of  a  Bill.  In  what  used  to  be  the  University 
phrase,  they  ought  not  to  be  "  huddled." 
On  Tuesday  the  principal  aUeratioua  of  the  Lords  in  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amendmeut\i\\\,otv\\i^«vjLig^^^"5X\ft\i 
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fkf  Lord  John  Russell,  were  disagreed  to  without  a  division. 
On  the  same  day  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  f^oing  into 
Committee  on  the  Benefices  Plurality  bill.  As  I  said  before, 
this  is  one  of  the  bills  that  is  to  do  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  in 
the  way  of  reforming  the  Church  ;  but  because  it  is  a  little,  I 
felt  hound  to  vote  for  that  little,  and  so  went  in  the  majority  of 
66  to  28,  in  favour  of  ministers. 

On  moving  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Civil  Offices  Declara- 
tion  hill,  the  member  for  I^eeds  made  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  an  effort  to  eject  the  Jews  from  the  benefit  of  the  bill ; 
which  as  it  stood,  without  naming  them,  was  so  worded  as  to 
include  them.  The  Tories  at  all  events  took  advantage  of  it, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Third  Reading  for  that  night.  If  any  of  the 
Dissenters  dream  of  being  exclusive,  means  may  be  found  to 
exclude  tfiem  at  a  pinch. 

It  was  circulated  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  and  I 
heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  government  to 
whom  I  was  jocularly  referred  as  one  curious  in  such  matters, 
that  the  Lisbon  steamer  hai^  brought  news  of  the  Constitution 
of  1812  being  proclaimed  at  Cadiz.    The  ministers  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  a  hurry  to  disperse  the  news  outside ;  for  their 
organ  this  morning  says  nothing  about  it.    I  hope  the  country 
will  like  it  better  than  they.    There  has  been  nothing  of  equal 
importance  since  the  events  of  July  1830  in  France;  and  I 
shoald  be  glad  to  see  the  public  everywhere  taking  it  up  in  the 
same  sort  of  way.    The  Constitution  of  1812  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  Spanish  invention,  which  the  Spaniards  have  as  much 
right  to  as  we  have  to  ours ;  and  in  1823  its  strength  and  adap- 
tation to  the  country  were  proved,  by  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
thousand  French  bayonets  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  now 
happily  (as  the  ring  say)  "  no  where,"  were  required  to  put  it 
down.     Louis  Philippe  will  probably  feel  desirous  to  intervene ; 
but  will  be  held  in  check  by  the  fear  that  the  French  army 
should  march  upon  Paris  instead  of  Madrid  as  it  is  now  known 
it  was  within  an  ace  of  doing  before.    The  Whig  ministers  will 
probably  be  determined  by  the  course  popular  feeling  in  Eng- 
land takes ;  and  if  this  could  prevent  the  Tories  from  attacking 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  it  ought  to  have  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  support  of  the  Spanish  one  now.    The  only 
defect  alleged  against  the  Spanish  Constitution,  for  which  we 
were  glad  to  fight  when  the  question  was  of  ejecting  Napoleon 
from  Spain,  is  that  it  is  wanting  on  the  item  of  a  House  of 
Lords.    Are  the  people  of  England  so  much  in\o\e  m\\i  \)aavt 
own  House  of  Lords,  as  to  stand  upon  this  pomt"?     Oxi^XiX.  >i)a!e^ 
not  rather  to  recollect  what  tbey  got  by  the  fiiW\p  ^Netv  Xo  X^^'^i 
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spirit  of  Reform  by  the  Three  Days  in  France,  and  he  on  the 
look-out  whether  the  declaration  of  the  popular  Constitution  in 
Spain  is  not  coming  at  the  nick  of  time  to  help  us  over  the 
difficulties  that  have  accumulated  upon  us  since  ?  I  am  not  a 
man  that  pops  in  and  out  every  day  like  the  man  in  a  weather- 
house  ;  and  therefore  I  put  myself  forward  on  the  present  con- 
juncture to  say,  that  a  bold  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  England  like  what  they  made  on  occasion  of 
the  Three  Days, .  might  gain  for  us  and  Europe,  as  much  as 
was  gained  for  us  then. 


London,  13  August,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
It  voted  6,496^.  in  addition  to  the  enormous  sums  previously 
expended  to  perfect  waste  on  a  palace  which  nobody  will  ever 
inhabit ;  and  it  refused  400/.  for  a  gallery  for  the  admission  of 
ladies,  after  it  had  been  determined  on  by  two  majorities.  With 
the  exception  of  Lords  Howick  and  Palmerston,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  either  absented  themselves  or  voted 
against.  I  claim  for  them  the  dislike  of  all  the  women  in 
England ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  time  arrive,  when  the 
weight  of  such  dislike  may  be  manifested  at  an  election. 

On  Thursday  we  had  the  entertainment  of  one,  nay  two. 
Free  Conferences  with  the  Lords ;  things  interesting,  like  the 
flowering  Aloes  from  time  to  time  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
principally  as  having  appeared  only  once  in  a  hundred  years. 
The  last  Free  Conference  is  understood  to  have  been  in  1 740 ; 
and  so  free  it  was,  that  either  the  Lords  or  Commons  drew 
their  swords  upon  the  other,  whereupon  an  order  ensued,  that 
at  any  ^ture  conference  the  Sir  Charles  Grandisons  of  the  day 
should  leave  their  toasting-irons  in  another  room.  The  first  of 
our  two  conferences  was  considered  a  dull  affair ;  as  nothing 
took  place  but  an  interchange  of  reading  lessons.  But  the 
second  was  enlivened  by  positive  speeches,  delivered  sot  to  voce 
with  great  judgment  and  discretion  by  the  various  champions 
on  both  sides  in  turn,  till  the  list  was  nearly  exhausted.  If 
•*  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine,"  it  is  well  they  come  to  a 
conference  l)efore  they  have  well  drunk;  for  as  it  is,  their 
ideas  of  good  manners  are,  that  tliey  are  to  plant  themselves 
on  a  seat  with  their  hats  on,  while  the  **  rude  and  rascal  com- 
mons," as  the  Church  of  England  kindly  expresses  it  in  her 
Homilies*,  are  to  stand  before  them  bare-headed  till  they  sink 

*  Homily  on  BebellioD  ;  Part  4,  k  3.  OrfotA  %a\WoT\  olY^-i^. 
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to  the  ground  with  fotigue.  For  my  own  part,  happening  to 
luive  had  more  exercise  than  ordinary  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
I  sat  down  on  the  floor  from  pure  weariness,  as  did  several 
other  Members ;  and  close  beside  me  sat  a  Master  in  Chan- 
eery  in  his  gown,  who  to  diminish  the  burlesque  had  taken  off 
his  wig,  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  I  have  been  present  at  many 
conferences  with  semi-barbarous  chieftains;  but  never  saw 
their  visitors  greeted  with  a  reception  so  hoggish.  The  Tory 
newspapers  are  scandalized  because  some  of  the  Commons 
were  so  uncivil  as  to  put  on  their  hats;  but  they  forget  to 
8tate»  that  there  was  Itefoi*e  them  a  line  of  men,  no  way  visibly 
not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  themselves,  carefully 
ensconced  in  hats  of  the  dimensions  of  a  lord-mayor's  foot- 
man's, and  seated  with  an  easy  dignity  like  that  of  King 
Arthur  in  "  Tom  Thumb,"  which  they  certainly  would  not 
have  assumed  if  they  had  found  themselves  in  their  own 
hoasekeeper  s-room.  But  this  is  the  aristocratical  part  of  our 
constitution ;  and  the  King  can  raise  any  man  to  the  dignity 
of  doing  unhandsomely  before  his  fellows.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion, as  I  informed  you,  the  Lords  lapsed  into  decorum.  But 
a  coancil  has  been  held  upon  the  matter,  and  they  have  deter- 
mined to  re-lapse  since. 

On  Friday  on  going  into  Committee  on  the  Jewish  Dis- 
abilities bill,  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair  was  opposed;  and 
some  of  the  orators  declared  their  certainty,  that  eveiy  reflecting 
individual  in  the  country  was  on  their  side.  On  a  division,  the 
strength  of  this  party  was  found  to  be  3  against  42.  It  is  not 
^ery  comprehensible,  how  the  representatives  of  such  a  mass  of 
intelligent  opinion,  came  to  present  so  exact  an  analogy  in 
point  of  number,  to  the  celebrated  **  three  tailors  of  Tooley- 
Street.'*  But  man  grasps  readily  at  comfort  here  below ;  and 
if  I  did  net  entirely  and  involuntarily  mistake,  one  of  the 
determined  band  consoled  himself  with  a  resemblance  of  some 
land  he  discovered  to  the  Trinity.  This  would  have  been  pro- 
fime  if  it  had  come  from  our  side.  But  the  orthodox  have  a 
liberty. 


London,  17  August,  1836. 

Oir  Saturday  the  House  of  Commons  met  and  sat  for  two 
hours.     Mr.  Warburton  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  repeat 
the  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  clause  in  the 
Pensions  Duties  Bill,  which  had  been  carried  on  a  ^oxm^x  q^- 
casioD  bf  37  to  35, 

Ob  Monday  the  tables  were  turned  on  the  'Dxxke  ol  "^^A- 
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borough's  pension ;  for  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Warburton  on  the 
Third  Reading,  the  clause  for  increasing  the  pension  by  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  out  by  36  against  34 ;  which 
is  final,  as  far  at  least  as  respects  the  present  Bill. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  44  to  13.  The  same  speakers  as  before,  tried 
their  strength  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  system 
of  not  answering ;  though  something  may  perhaps  be  said  for 
it,  in  the  concluding  stages  of  a  Bill  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  new.  The  onis  thing  which  Members  of  Par- 
liament cannot  trust  each  other  for,  is  to  be  brief.  It  is  like 
the  letting  out  of  water ;  and  they  are  checked  by  the  appre- 
hension, of  the  "weak,  washy,  everlasting  stream"  that  might 
ensue.  The  best  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  would  perhaps 
be  that  brief  answer  should  be  made  by  some  official  personage. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  example,  who  appears  to 
have  credit  with  the  Tories  for  the  present  Bill,  should  have 
answered  in  a  dozen  words,  that  his  object  was  to  christianize 
and  not  unchristianize  the  legislature,  and  that  persecuting 
Christianity  was  not  the  Christianity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Without  something  of  this  kind,  the  silent  system  will  at  some 
time  be  turned  to  mischief  in  the  hands  of  an  able  adversary. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Grove  Price  brought  forward  his  motion  on 
the  state  of  Spain  ;  founded  on  a  request  for  papers.  Discus- 
sions of  this  kind  always  serve  the  popular  cause,  and  therefore 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  persevered  in.  The  Hon.  mover 
put  forward  a  very  remarkable  defence  for  the  Durango  decree, 
in  publishing  which,  he  said,  (I  love  unexceptionable  authori- 
ties, and  therefore,  as  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  do  before, 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald), "  Don  Carlos 
bad  simply  acted  upon  a  law  which  existed  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  which  had  always  been  carried  into  effect  during 
the  war  of  independence  with  France."  In  other  words,  the 
Basques  always  murdered  their  French  prisoners,  and  under 
the  same  rule  Don  Carlos  murders  the  English.  Now  by  the 
right  that  every  man  has  to  turn  the  admissions  of  political 
opponents  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  side,  I  ask  what  the 
just  inference  &om  all  this  is,  but  that  the  civilized  portions  of 
mankind  are  bound  to  run  in  upon  Don  Carlos  and  his  Basques 
together, — to  courir  suSy  as  the  French  express  it, — and  abate 
the  nuisance  of  both  prince  and  people  if  they  can.  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  who  knows  more  about  the  state  of  Spain  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  House  of  Commons  put  together,  made  an  admirable 
rep/f,  which  if  he  takes  a  hint  from  an  old  fellow-worker,  is 
Already  on  the  wings  of  paper  and  \n\\it  \.o  ^ovn  \i[>&  \^\»  ^ 
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Cadiz.  One  point  he  pat  forwaFd,  which  can  never  be  too 
much  spread  abroad, — and  that  is,  that  the  popular  Ck>nstitu- 
tion  of  Spain,  with  its  kind  of  universal  suffrage,  its  brief  par- 
liaments, and  its  no  second  chamber,  instead  of  being  **  innova- 
tion," "  abstract  theory,*'  and  so  forth,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  early  Constitution  of  the  country,  to  which  Spaniards 
have  the  same  right  to  be  attached,  that  we  have  to  Magna 
Charta,  or  anything  else  pertaining  to  our  ancestors  we  may 
chuse  to  set  our  hearts  upon.  In  fact  their  original  parliaments 
were  annual,  and  the  present  biennial  ones  are  only  a  submis- 
sion to  modem  prejudices.  Meanwhile  the  Constitution  of 
1812  seems  to  be  advancing  in  all  directions.  The  French 
army,  if  we  may  trust  our  oft- tried  friend  the  Herald,  has  taken 
the  alarm.  Before  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  military  were  eagerly 
volunteering  for  the  French  legion  in  the  Spanish  service ;  into 
which  their  government,  with  a  military  and  political  tact  above 
the  reach  of  ours,  was  encouraging  them  to  enter.  But  the  last 
news  from  Paris  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  regiments  invited, 
not  a  man  vxndd  stir.  They  view  the  attempted  increase  of 
the  French  legion  to  25,000  men,  as  a  mere  snare  to  entrap 
them  into  acting  against  the  Spanish  Constitution.  This  bodes 
well ;  the  hope  of  the  world  is,  according  to  the  noblest  fable 
yet  produced  by  man,  in  finding  **  the  extinguishers  themselves 
on  fiie.'^ 


London,  20  August,  1836. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  considered  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments to  the  Common  Fields  Inclosure  Bill.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  Lords  have  inserted  the  very  principle,  which  Mr. 
Potter  and  myself  attempted  to  stand  up  for,  though  with  as 
much  chance  as  he  that,  to  speak  poetically,  **  whistles  Against 
thunder."  They  have  assimilated  the  majority  that  is  to  deter- 
mine in  cases  of  Inclosure,  to  what  the  law  has  alreadv  esta- 
blished  in  the  case  of  creditors;— namely,  three-fourths  in 
number  and  value.  I  hope  we  shall  get  over  it.  And  in  the 
mean  time  we  should  probably  have  no  objection  to  such  coin- 
eidences  being  multiplied. 

The  House  at  rising  adjourned  to  Friday. 

On  Friday  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  came  back  from  the 
Lords,  with  the  Clause  which  permits  the  prisoner  in  cases  of 
felony  to  be  defended  once,  allowed,  but  the  Clause  ^VvvtVi  ^t- 
mitted  that  if  a  second  speech  was  made  for  \\ie  '^xo^^^vsXvycv 
M  second  should  he  made  for  the  defence,  jifrurk  Mil,  Coxsitaow 
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sense  and  justice,  in  this  case,  are  too  much  for  the  Lords  to 
assent  to,  except  hy  halves.  We  must  gain  from  our  enemies 
)vhat  we  can ;  and  when  we  are  stronger  we  shall  gain  faster. 
Lord  John  Russell,  however,  gave  a  most  extraordinary  reason 
for  accepting  the  Bill  in  its  present  state.  He  said,  if  I  under- 
stood him  rightly,  that  hy  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  Commons, 
prisoners  for  felony  would  have  heen  put  in  a  hetter  condition 
than  for  high  treason, — and  it  had  been  decided  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  prisoners  for  high  treason  should  be  in  the  best.  His 
Lordship  must  have  been  exhausted  with  making  good  argu- 
ments, when  he  hit  on  this. 

The  same  day,  the  County  Polls  Bill  was  returned  to  us  from 
the  Lords,  with  the  oyster  completely  taken  out  and  the  shells 
left.  The  only  thing  of  any  note  the  Bill  pretended  to  do,  was 
to  limit  the  poll  at  county  elections  to  a  single  day ;  and  this 
they  have  taken  out.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  our  lords  the  Lords, 
that  we  of  the  Commons  do  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  corrup- 
tion and  violence  that  can  be  got  up  by  a  two  days'  poll.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Commons  were  the  mere  lacqueys  of  the  Lords, 
sent  to  do  their  business  in  another  place,  as  domestics  con- 
gregate in  a  Servants*  Hall.  And  the  Lords  seem  not  disposed 
to  quit  their  hold  on  whatever  of  this  influence  may  be  left.  It 
may  be  a  question,  whether  they  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  a  serious  interference  with  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  understand  their  own  business.  At  all  events  it  is  a  good, 
reason  among  others,  for  cheering  on  our  friends  to  carry 
reform  into  the  Lords. 

On  Saturday,  I  heard  the  King's  Speech ;  and  through  the 
accident  of  being  asked  to  go  previously  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  bringer  of  a  Bill,  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  ladies. 
The  **  blow,"  as  the  Horticultural  Society  might  say,  exceeded 
anything  before.  On  this  subject,  the  Lords  are  certainly  in 
advance.  The  point  of  most  importance  in  the  King's  Speech 
I  noted,  was  that  there  had  manifestly  been  no  alteration  made 
in  the  paragraph  on  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Constitution.  Our  relations,  therefore,  with  that 
country,  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
Speech,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  some  old  one  of  the 
Luddite  times.  We  have  heard  of  clergymen  preaching  a 
yearly  set  of  sermons  round  ;  and  it  looks  as  if  King's  speeches 
came  up  again  after  an  interval,  in  something  of  the  same 
manner. 

Meantime  our  Constitution  of  1812  goes  on  well.  I  was  told 
to-day  there  is  to  be  another  Meeting  on  the  subject ;  so  here 
you  have  got  the  second  line.     The  thitOi,  X\iQ  ^*WV«^t!«.  q1 
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war  *^  as  Homer  calls  them,  are  still  behind ;  but  will  be  forth- 
coming when  the  time  comes.  One  of  the  ministers  said  to 
me  last  night,  "You  were  a  prophet;"  and  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  are  either  sick  or  sorry  for  what  has  happened. 
I  see  our  Monday's  meeting  stirred  up  your  domestic  Tories ; 
as  it  was  meant  to  do.  There  is  nothing  like  keeping  those 
friends  of  ours  in  action ;  all  their  movements  do  us  good. 
How  much  will  they  take,  for  instance,  by  their  efforts  to 
saddle  me  with  the  operations  of  men,  which  they  know  full 
well  were  no  part  of  the  sense  of  the  Meeting,  but  attacks  on 
the  sense  of  the  Meeting?  Such  success  to  them  always. 
Have  they  found  out  yet,  who  brought  the  opposition  to  the 
Factory  Act  Amendment  Bill  within  two  ?  Or  has  anybody 
told  them,  that  the  joke  about  '*  the  beginning  of  the  end, ' 
which  they  turned  over  week  after  week,  and  said  what  a 
phame  a  man  should  represent  Hull  who  talked  about  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end,** — tcae  not  mine  but  Talleyrand^ s  f 
.  And  now  I  bid  you  farewell,  till  fresh  opportunity  shall  arise 
iar  aiming  at  the  common  good ;  in  seizing  which,  I  shall  not 
wait  for  ceremony,  but  write  to  you  whenever  I  think  I  see  a 
point  on  which  our  communication  may  be  useful. 


[The  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  the  election,  is 
introduced  as  containing  the  ground- work  of  some  parts  of  the  letters 
which  foUow.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Hull  Rochinghamr 

L(mdon,26  June^  1835. 

Sir, — I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  your  Reporter,  for  the  great  accuracy  of  the 
reports  given  in  your  paper,  of  the  various  addresses  made  by 
me  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  on  occasion  of  the  late  elec- 
tion. I  had  no  idea  that  the  faculty  of  reporting  a  spoken  ad- 
dress verbatim,  could  be  carried  tu  the  extent  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  reporters  of  all  the  Liberal  newspapers  in 
my  native  town. 

A  few  verbal  inaccuracies  I  will  point  out,  as  what  may  be 
useful  to  any  who  may  honour  the  record  of  my  proceedings 
with  a  second  reading.  Towards  the  beginning  of  my  address 
from  the  hustings,  "  tyrant,"  "  mal- governor,"  should  have  been 
in  the  plural.  In  the  address  from  the  balcony  at  the  Cross- 
Keys,  the  night  on  which  the  first  day's  poll  was  Qo\Vfe^i\fe^H 
••  Bx'istocratic  rich  "  should  have  been  "  ariatocTalvi'V5\i\%x^  \^ 
ibe  second  line  from  the  bottom  of  column  4,  ^ag^  \>  X^ftSt^'vk 
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a  superfluous  "  not."  What  was  meant  to  be  said,  was,  that 
**  because  I  believed  that  the  evils  which  pressed  on  the  poor 
and  middle  classes,  proceeded  from  bad  and  mischievous  legis- 
lation ^meaning  the  Corn  Laws),  therefore  1  rejoiced  at  the 
exceeding  great  blunder*."  &c. 

Only  one  of  the  points  I  was  anxious  to  impress,  appears 
from  the  crowd  of  subjects  to  have  been  omitted.  I  think  I 
recollect  speaking  on  it  at  two  different  places,  one  of  which  I 
surmise  to  have  been  at  Mr.  Acey's  on  the  Tuesday ;  and  the 
point  was  this.  I  was  anxious  to  show  how  easily  the  objections 
to  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage  on  the  score  of  numbers, 
might  be  removed  by  what  I  remember  calling  "  suffrage  by 
sample."  In  civilized  countries,  the  time  of  every  person's 
birth  is  known.  If,  therefore,  it  was  determined  that  every 
person  between  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  twenty-two,  thirty- 
one  and  thirty-two,  forty-one  and  forty-two,  and  so  on,  should 
vote, — it  is  manifest  that  a  perfect  abstract  would  be  thereby 
made  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  by  ex- 
tending or  contracting  the  common  period  (which  has  here  been 
taken  at  a  year)  the  number  of  the  actual  voters  might  be 
brought  to  bear  any  proportion  to  the  actual  population  which 
might  be  deemed  desirable,  and  without  the  smallest  additional 
difficulty  from  votes  being  given  to  women  as  I  suggested. 
You  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  it  might  not  be  without 
its  use  to  give  publicity  to  this  part  of  my  addresses,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  Reformers  to  demonstrate 
that  they  really  propose  nothing  that  is  not  intrinsically  re- 
ducible to  practice. 

On  the  question  of  Reciprocity,  I  think  I  have  gotten  light, 
through  the  examination  of  what  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
print  in  your  paper.  If  a  Hull  merchant  can  import  French 
wine  with  advantage,  which  shall  be  paid  for  (for  example) 
with  English  wool,  he  is  told  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
do  this,  unless  the  French  will  consent  to  admit  English  iron, 
to  be  paid  for  (for  example)  with  French  oil ;  and  this  because 
there  would  not  be  reciprocity.  Now  the  fallacy  conveyed  in 
this  statement,  and  which  I  doubt  not  deludes  the  authors  of 
the  statement  as  well  as  others,  is  in  the  idea  that  unless  the 
French  admit  the  English  iron,  there  is  something  like  a  non- 
payment for  the  English  wool  exported  ;  or  that,  some  way  or 
other,  there  is  some  loss  or  damage  upon  the  bargain  concluded 
between  English  wool  and  French  wine.    Upon  which  I  note, 

*  Which  bad  been  committed  in  cutUnx  down  the  people's  claim  upon  the 
Poor  Lawa,  aad  leaviag  tlie  Corn  Laws  In  full  opetaWon*, — v«\v\c\v\. YvtsA  «b,\.WelY 
Aope  the  people  never  would  endure. 
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tiiat  the  barg:ain  for  exchanging  English  wool  against  French 
wine,  is  concluded  simply  because  it  is  by  itself  an  advantageous 
bargain  to  the  parties  concerned ;  and  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
advantageous  is  not  in  the  sli^rhtest  degree  affected  by  the  ex- 
change of  English  iron  for  French  oil  taking  place  to  a  greater 
extent,  or  to  a  less,  or  to  no  extent  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  first 
exchange  being  advantageous,  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  second  ;  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  demand  for  what  is  called  reciprocity,  is  founded  on  repre- 
senting that  it  is  ;  on  representing,  in  short,  or  insinuating,  or 
leaving  to  be  understood,  that  the  payment  for  the  wool  is  in 
some  way  dependent  on  the  reception  of  the  iron.  I  certainly 
never  saw  this  in  so  clear  a  light  till  this  day ;  and  perhaps  you 
will  not  object  to  give  publicity  to  the  observation. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Hull  Reform  Association. 

London,  15  Oct,  1836.  ^ 

SiBy — An  occasion  seems  to  present  itself  for  fulfilling  the 
engagement  which  concluded  my  letter  to  you  of  the  20th 
August. ' 

Since  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  such  subjects 
with  my  townsmen,  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  impress  on  them  the  fallacy  of  the  demand  for  what  our 
adversaries  are  pleased  to  call  "  commercial  reciprocity,''  and 
the  deep  interest  the  members  of  a  trading  community  have  in 
its  exposure. 

It  is  astonishing  how  long  men  will  live  upon  a  word ;  and 
starve  too.  I  wonder  how  many  people  are  starving  at  this 
moment,  in  pure  reverence  for  that  big  word  "  reciprocity." 
Could,  you  expect  anybody  to  go  without  "  reciprocity  ?"  Is  it 
not  quite  fitting  and  proper,  that  you  should  starve  for  the  sake 
of  **  reciprocity?'* 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  when  representation  is  made  of 
the  necessity  of  "  reciprocity,"  the  simple  point  in  debate  is, 
whether  it  is  true.  If  the  necessity  be  real,  then  starve  for  it 
with  what  patience  you  may.  If  it  be  not  real,  then  starve  for 
it  as  little  longer  as  you  can  help. 

I  may  go  over  old  ground ;  and  particularly  the  contents  of 
a  letter*  which  appeared  in  the  Rockingham  under  the  date  of 
26  June,  1835.  But  without  minding  this,  I  shall  go  on.  A 
new  version  often  makes  a  subject  clearer ;  it  is  a  fresk  &te^ 

•  The  preceding  Letter. 
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upon  the  ladder,  and  should  be  something  nearer  to  the 
mark. 

You  at  Hull  can  carry  on  a  certain  trade  with  France.  You 
may  not  have  as  much  as  you  would  like,  because  there  are 
dunces  in  the  way  that  hinder  it ;  but  you  can  have  some. 
There  is  something,  as  for  instance  wine,  which  the  French  will 
allow  you  to  bring  away.  And  there  is  either  something  else, 
as  for  instance  wool,  which  the  French  will  allow  to  enter 
France  in  return,  and  so  the  payment  is  made  in  the  end  by 
setting  off  the  bills  for  the  wool  against  the  bills  for  the  wine,  as 
I  need  not  tell  a  Hull  man  how,  and  which  is  tantamount  to 
paying  for  the  wine  with  the  wool ;— or  else  payment  is  made 
in  money,  say  sovereigns,  which  is  only  making  payment  with 
something  that  has  been  bought  in  Peru  instead  of  wool,  and 
which  must  have  been  bought  in  Peru,  if  not  with  wool,  with 
something  else  of  English  produce,  say  hardware,  which  is  just 
the  same  thing  to  English  trade  in  the  end. 

But  you  would  like  to  do  a  good  deal  more.  You  would  like 
to  buy  French  oil,  and  pay  for  it  in  iron.  You  would  give  the 
Frenchman  a  capital  price  for  his  oil,  if  he  would  take  it  in 
iron ;  that  is  to  say,  you  could  afford  to  give  him  as  much  iron, 
as  when  sold  by  the  Frenchman  in  his  own  country,  would 
give  him  a  splendid  profit  and  you  too.  But  here  steps  in  the 
folly  of  the  Frenchmen ;— nothing  peculiar  to  them,  for  we  have 
just  as  great  wiseacres  at  home.  The  French  government, 
through  the  influence  of  some  jobbers  or  other,  will  not  allow 
your  iron  to  be  landed,  or  not  without  a  duty  that  cuts  up  your 
prospects  of  a  bargain. 

Now  then  come  our  wise  men  at  home  and  say  to  you, 
"  Never  consent  to  bring  to  Hull  the  wine  you  may  buy  with 
wool,  unless  the  French  will  give  up  their  objection  to  let  you 
buy  oil  with  iron.  Let  it  never  be  said  a  Hull  man  did  a  thing 
so  ruinous.    Do  not  you  see,  it  would  not  be  '  reciprocity  ? ' " 

Is  there  a  man  among  you,  that  does  not  see  where  the  weak* 
ness  of  this  trumpery  piece  of  counsel  lies?  It  lies  in  trying 
to  have  it  understood,  that  the  bargain  between  wine  and  wool 
is  in  some  way  or  other  imperfect  or  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences, unless  there  is  also  a  bargain  between  oil  and  iron ; — 
that  it  is  not  a  good  bargain  by  itself,  and  that  you  ought  to 
kick  at  it  unless  you  can  have  the  other.  There  is  something 
like  an  intimation,  not  in  letter  but  in  spirit,  that  there  is  not 
fiill  compensation  made  by  the  Frenchman  for  being  indulged 
With  taking  off  our  wool,  unless  he  will  also  take  our  iron. 
JVow  ask  yourselves,  is  there  or  is  there  Xiot  «k  full  and  per- 
y^ct  payment  made  for  the  wool,  wTaeu  ^ou.  lec^ivN^  >i>ckft  mw^"^ 
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Bo  ybVL  aoeept  the  wine,  for  any  reason  in  the  world,  but 
because  the  bargain  between  wool  and  wine  is  a  good  one  and 
^▼antageous  to  all  parties  ?  If  so,  will  you  allow  the  trade  you 
have,  to  be  stopped  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  you  have  not  ?  Is 
it  reaBonable  that  anybody  should  ask  you  ?  Perhaps  the  pro- 
ducers of  British  iron  may  have  no  objection  to  holding  out  the 
threat  of  stopping  your  trade  in  French  wine,  as  a  method  of 
trying  to  frighten  France  into  permitting  a  trade  in  their  iron. 
But  I  surmise  these  are  not  the  principal  movers.  Tlie  great 
agents,  I  suspect,  are  people  who  want,  not  to  have  someuiing 
sent  abroad,  \)ut  to  prevent  something  coming  here;— who 
want  to  keep  out  some  kind  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  something  they  desire  to  sell  at  home,  and 
lay  the  difference  of  price  once  upon  traders  of  some  kind  from 
vhom  they  take  custom  to  the  same  amount,  and  once  over 
•gain  on  the  consumer^  who  are  you  and  everybody. 

But  this,  some  people  will  say,  is  theory ; — by  which  they 
mean,  in  reality  the  application  of  sense  and  reason  to  a  distant 
object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  keeps  a  log  to  go  to  Memel. 
Now.  if  nobody  had  ever  got  to  Memel,  there  might  be  some 
doubt  But  I  can  show  you  the  practical  men,  who  have  been 
to  Memel  and  come  back  again.  Read  the  Member  for  Kil- 
marnock's Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of 
Switzerland.  The  honest  republicans  have  never  been  fools 
enough  to  stop  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  goods  into 
Switzerland,  because  the  monarchical  simpletons  their  neigh- 
bours were  silly  enough  to  prohibit  Swiss  produce.  They  took 
what  they  could  get,  and  entirely  refused  to  stop  it  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  could  not.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
wealth  and  production  of  Switzerland  have  gone  on  increasing, 
at  a  rate  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  produced  among  the 
neighbouring  States.  And  this  too  among  a  people,  where  the 
government  is  extensively  democratical ;  so  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  saying  it  has  not  been  done  with  the  fullest  consent 
of  all  concerned.  No  wonder  our  Tories  make  a  set  against 
the  Member  for  Kilmarnock ;  they  had  rather  he  was  drawing 
10,000/.  a-year  as  coaxer  to  some  absolute  government. 

Another  subject.  In  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, are  some  statements  connected  with  the  marking  of 
newspapers  under  the  Newspapers  Postage  Act,  involving  the 
conduct  both  of  individuals  pointed  out  and  of  the  Liberal 
members  generally,  on  which  the  editor  has  been  invited  to  in- 
sert a  counter-statement  with  the  name  of  the  author  \  ojcvd  ^s 
he  has  decUned  complying  in  any  shape  w\l\i  th^  cu^VotJv  <i^  \N\^i 
pr&Bs  j'n  like  cases,  i  hare  a  right  to  assume  \)a»X.  ^««i  *vi  ^ 
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political  object  in  keeping  up  the  misrepresentation,  and  that 
there  is  consequently  a  political  object  in  exposing  it.  It  is 
intimated  in  the  paper  mentioned  (last  column  of  2nd  page), 
that  the  Members  who  assume  the  title  of  Liberals  were  too 
busy  in  attending  to  some  concerns  of  their  own,  to  mind  those 
of  the  people  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  Member  for  Kilmar- 
nock is  particularly  pointed  at^as  not  *' having  thought  it  worth 
while  to  secure  to  the  public  even  the  small  privilege  of  mark- 
ing a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  sent  by  post." 

If  the  writer  of  the  article  had  possessed  as  good  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  as  I  had,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  made  a  most  pointed  representation 
on  the  subject  to  the  House,  and  specified  an  instance  where  a 
London  newspaper  addressed  to  him  during  one  of  his  election 
contests,  was  charged  fifteen  shillings  in  consequence  of  a 
paragraph  in  it  being  marked.  And  to  prove  that  I  do  not 
speak  without  what  the  French  call  connaissance  de  cause,  I 
was  the  man  that  marked  and  sent  him  the  newspaper,  con- 
taining a  paragraph  favourable  to  his  election,  and  which  he 
would  very  probably  have  been  glad  to  see  at  the  expense  of 
fifteen  shillings  if  he  had  known  of  it.  Whether  this  was  the 
handywork  of  some  retainer  of  the  Post  Office  of  opposite  poli- 
tical principles,  is  never  likely  to  be  known.  But  what  may 
happen  to  one  political  party  may  happen  to  another ;  and  the 
wise  and  desirable  thing  would  be  to  remove  the  evil  altogether. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  class  myself  under  the  HeralcTs  cate- 
gory, it  will  be  nothing  but  the  truth  to  state,  that  I  urged  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  all  the  clearness  of  ex- 
pression I  could  muster,  the  nullity  of  interest,  or  rather  the 
opposite  of  interest,  which  he  as  a  financier  had  in  preventing 
the  marking  of  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  directing  to  them  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and  I 
specifically  confined  myself  to  pleading  for  being  allowed  to 
mark  a  paragraph  by  a  line  dovm  the  side,  as  being  in  the 
highest  degree  inapplicable  to  the  conveyance  of  any  ulterior 
communication.  I  told  him  that  in  my  own  experience,  it  had 
frequently  chanced  to  me  to  order  a  dozen  copies  of  a  parti- 
cular newspaper,  for  the  sake  of  a  paragraph  in  it  which  I 
marked  and  sent  to  the  same  number  of  individuals,  chiefly 
newspaper  editors,  in  the  country  ;  and  I  assured  him,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner  which  some  degree  of  literary  practice 
enabled  me  to  compose,  that  in  no  one  of  these  instances  would 
any  letter  have  been  sent,  or  did  any  loss  accrue  to  the  revenue, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  stamps  on  the  ^a^ers  were  duly 
pa/cf/  for  condrmation  of  all  whicb,  1  lefei  \ou  \ft  m^  \^\.\.et*  ^l 
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the  23rd  and  27tb  July,  transmitted  to  you  at  the  time.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  treated  me  aud  my  proposition 
with  merriment,  and  tried  to  make  hilarite  dans  la  ckambre 
by  holding  me  up  as  having  fallen  into  some  solecism  of  ex- 
pression ;  though  if  there  were  a  necessity  for  the  question 
being  cut  down  to  one  of  school-boy  criticism,  the  difficulty 
vould  be  found  reducible  to  the  Chancellor,  as  is  neither  un- 
natural nor  culpable,  being  wanting  in  that  acute  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^tcotMJ'^  of  which  the  natives  of  this 
side  of  St.  George's  Channel  are  considered  as  having  a  mono- 
poly. In  England,  **  would "  implies  a  contingency,  a  con- 
ditionality, — ^in  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  an  if,  expressed  or 
understood ;  and  I  defy  any  man  to  point  out  any  (f  by  which 
the  words  in  Italics  could  be  followed,  except  "  if  the  news- 
papers had  been  kept  back."  He  spoke  of  the  ncCivete  with 
whieh  I  had  advanced  my  proposition ;  and  on  another  occasion 
when  I  urged  the  multitude  of  communications  highly  useful 
to  individuals,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  allowing 
paragraphs  to  be  marked  down  the  side,  without  any  diminution, 
or  rather  with  an  increase  to  the  revenue, — he  adopted  the 
same  amusing  course,  of  dropping  all  notice  of  the  reservation, 
and  answered  that  the  reasons  offered,  were  with  him  the 
strongest  reasons  for  not  complying.  I  am  not  so  precise  as  to 
represent  a  jocular  misrepresentation  of  this  kind  as  a  breach 
of  morality,  nor  so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  offended  because  a 
minister  of  state  cannot  restrain  his  disposition  to  be  merry. 
But  I  feel  confident  that  if  1  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
to  do  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  to  a 
serious  and  friendly  proposition  I  should  have  received  a  serious 
and  friendly  answer ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
suggest  in  that  quarter,  that  in  the  event  of  their  chusing  at 
any  time  to  take  up  the  subject,  there  are  many  Radicals  who 
would  be  glad  to  meet  them  on  any  neutral  ground  that  should 
be  fixed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  not  be  brought  to  a  serious  and  fructi- 
fying consideration  of  the  question.  If  the  refusal  had  come 
from  the  Conservative  side,  we  should  have  been  ready  enough 
to  tell  them,  it  was  because  they  thought  the  balance  of  the 
press  was  against  them.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  of  that  opinion  with  respect  to  his  own  exclusive  party,  there 
appears  no  reason  why  others  should  not  join  to  prevent  his 
having  his  way. 

I  attempted  with  equal  earnestness  to  impress  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  gratuitous  ItouVAi^  ^w^V'di^- 
ab/p  he  was  indicting  on  the  newspaper  pre&s  oi  «X\  ^'ai^«&  ^^ 
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politics,  by  making  it  'penal  on  the  publication  of  a  Supple- 
ment,  not  to  state  the  publication  of  the  Supplement  at  the  end 
of  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supple- 
ment. I  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the  best  words  my  habits  of 
expression  could  supply,  that  when  a  newspaper  editor  wanted 
to  publish  a  Supplement,  it  was  frequently  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  a  mass  of  new  matter  after  his  paper  had  either 
entirely  or  in  part  gone  to  press ;  that  to  announce  at  the  head 
of  the  Supplement,  that  it  was  a  supplement  to  such  a  day'ii 
newspaper,  was  essential  to  the  financial  object  of  preventing 
the  Supplement  from  being  sold  without  the  newspaper  which 
is  what  bears  the  principal  stamp ;  but  that  to  announce  this 
at  the  bottom  of  the  newspaper  also,  was  essential  to  nothing 
except  annoying  the  newspaper  press.  But  my  fortune  in  this 
instance  was  as  small  as  in  the  other. 

I  assure  you  that  as  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
saying  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Post  Office,  with  the  rest  of  what  is  added  in  the 
Herald,  he  said,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  giving  evidence, 
nothing  of  the  kind  at  all.  When  urged  to  admit  in  the  most 
guarded  terms  the  drawing  a  line  down  the  margin  of  a  para- 
graph, he  utterly  refused  and  rejected  the  smallest  approach  to 
concession.  What  he  did  say  was,  that  he  thought  Members 
of  Parliament  might  be  allowed  to  receive  newspapers  marked; 
a  thing  nearly  useless  to  them  unless  they  are  also  allowed  to 
send  newspapers  marked  into  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  gratuitous  privation  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Under  these  circumstances  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
hardest  of  all  hard  things  is  that  the  Liberal  Members,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  should  be  represented  as  having 
deserted  their  duty  on  this  occasion  ;  and  most  of  all,  by  news- 
papers that  refuse  to  insert  the  contradiction  of  the  representa- 
tion when  conveyed  to  them.  Whether  they  feel  any  interest 
in  leading  the  public  into  a  fools'  paradise  upon  the  subject  by 
way  of  keeping  things  as  they  are,  is  what  we  may  not  be  im- 
peratively called  upon  to  settle ;  but  it  is  entirely  within  our 
province  to  determine,  that  as  far  as  depends  on  us,  the  chance 
of  it  shall  be  cut  off. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  I  see,  contains  a  mis-statement  of  a 
similar  nature  on  another  point.  In  No.  CXIII,  for  September 
1836,  it  intimates  that  no  resistance  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  insertion  in  the  Common  Fields  Inclosure 
Bill,  of  "  two-thirds  in  value,^  instead  of  "  two-thirds  in  number 
and  value  "  as  it  first  stood,  and  as  wa%  ^ivallY  reinstated  by  the 
Lords,    Its  words  are,  **  We  believe  XViat  XYAs  cxja^^^^x^NKsstw  vA 
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-—what  in  a  Tory  would  be  called— om^ocra/fco/  oppression^ 
paaaed  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  whisper  of  objection ; 
bat  the  Lords,  with  their  habitual  and  constitutional  vi^lance 
over  such  matters,  detected  and  remedied  the  injustice,  by 
enacting  that  two-thirds  in  number  as  well  as  in  valtte  should 
concur  to  call  the  Act  into  operation." — p.  256,  Article  The 
Last  Session. 

Thi8*imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  referring  you  to  my  letter  of 
the  30th  July  to  show,  that  tiro  Radical  Members  did  all  in 
their  power  to  resist  the  offensive  and  unpopular  introduction, 
which  finally  the  Lords  could  not  swallow ;  and  that  their  re- 
cording the  resistance  by  dividing  the  House,  was  prevented 
lolely  by  the  act  of  the  Whig  Speaker,  who  refused  to  let  them 
divide,  on  the  ground  that  the  mover,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
was  not  quick  enough  in  saying  *'  The  Ayes  have  it."  It  is 
within  the  cognizance  of  every  Member  of  the  House,  whether 
it  \»  not  the  constant  practice  to  put  the  question  a  second 
time,  when  suggestion  is  made  that  anybody  has  been  taken 
by  surprise  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  Members  of  experience 
would  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  by  post  or  otherwise,  of  any 
existing  precedent  for  a  Division  being  refused  upon  the  plea 
that  the  Speaker  won  the  race.  And  now  see  the  conse- 
quences of  a  party  submitting  to  a  wrong  in  the  persons  of  any 
of  its  members.  The  Radicals  are  prevented  by  the  Speaker 
from  recording  a  Division  on  an  abuse ;  and  then  comes  the 
House  of  Lords  and  removes  the  abuse,  while  the  Tories  tell 
our  constituents  that  not  a  whisper  of  objection  was  made  to  it 
in  the  Commons.  .  Not  that  I  believe  the  Speaker  did  it  with 
the  malice  prepense  of  the  men  that  Solomon  appears  to  have 
known,  who  said  *'  Let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  without 
cause."  I  believe  that  he  was  sleepy  and  ill-humoured  ;  but 
he  would  no  more  have  done  it  to  the  Whites  who  are  his  own 
party,  nor  to  the  Tories  whom  they  are  afraid  of,  than  a  man 
will  yawn  before  his  mistress  or  his  enemy.  But  none  of  this 
makes  the  mischief  less ;  so  if  the  Tories  send  down  one  ver- 
sion of  the  history,  let  us  do  our  best  to  send  down  the  other. 
We  are  ill-treated  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  yet  I  hope  nothing  of 
this  kind  will  make  us  swerve  an  inch  from  the  public  interest. 
If  any  of  our  friends  lose  their  temper,  tell  them  there  is  a  re- 
medy. Get  power;  and  then  all  that  now  annoys  you,  will 
run  after  you  as  if  you  were  its  grandfather. 

London^  19  OctA^'^. 
I  JLXTURN  to  the  Member  for  KilmamocVft  Hei^iX  otv  ^^ 
Commerce  and  Manufacturea  of  Switzerland;  wYi\c\i  om^X  Xft 
tm  In  the  hands  of  every  man  and  boy  in  HuW,  n»\xo  v»\.e\Ask  Vi 
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more  insight  into  the  nature  of  trade  and  the  sources  of  it& 

?rosperity,  than  the  urchins  that  play  at  marbles  in  the  streets, 
'ake  a  little  of  the  beginning ;  and  at  every  word  try  to  extract 
the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  concernments  of  your  own  town 
and  traffic. 

<  It  could  not,  indeed,  but  excite  the  attention  of  any  reflecting 
person,  that  the  manufactures  of  Switzerland — almost  unobserved, 
and  altogether  unprotected,  had  been  gradually,  but  triumphantly, 
forcing  their  way  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world  however  remote, 
or  seemingly  inaccessible.  That  such  a  remarkable  result  was  not 
the  consequence  of  geographical  position  is  obyious,  for  Switzerland 
neither  produces  the  raw  material  which  she  manufactures,  nor,  when 
manufactured,  has  she  any  port  of  outlet,  except  on  the  conditions 
which  her  maritime  neighbours  impose  upon  her.  No  one  of  her 
fkbrics  owes  its  prosperity  to  a  protecting  or  interposing  legislation : 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  without  custom-houses  to  exclude  or 
laws  to  prohibit  the  full  action  of  foreign  competition  on  her  yarious 
industries,  her  progress  has  been  almost  unexampled  in  manufac« 
turing  prosperity.  I  anticipated,  certainly,  that  Switzerland  would 
exhibit  a  living  and  instructive  example  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  great  principles  of  political  economy  when  brought  into  prac* 
tical  operation ;  but  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  that  Uiey  had  been 
Instrumental  in  producing  such  avast  mass  of  content  and  happiness 
ts  I  found  existing  in  the  manufacturing  cantons,  or  that  they  would 
have  raised  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  labouring  class  to  independ> 
ence  and  comfort.' 

'  If,  in  the  details  which  I  have  to  lay  before  your  Lordships,  de- 
fects and  deficiencies  should 'be  discovered,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  in  a  country  whose  industry  is  nowise  interfered  with  by 
t^e  ruling  power,  where  no  custom-houses  exist,  nor  any  system  of 
taxation  requiring  official  returns,  facts  are  collected  with  difficulty ; 
and  the  questions  of  consumption,  of  export  and  import,  necessarily 
escape  from  anything  like  a  precise  estimate  of  their  progress  or  their 
fluctuations.  I  found,  indeed,  without  a  solitary  exception,  every 
one  of  the  Swiss  governments  desirous  of  communicating  whatever 
information  it  possessed  or  I  required ;  yet  it  constantly  happened 
that  accurate  arithmetical  statistics  were  inaccessible.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  value  of  a  policy  whose  results  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  general  content — in  the  general  prosperity.  In  most 
of  the  manufacturing  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  only  indirectly  ^  but  directly  f  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people*  Were  their  commercial  economy  opposed  to  the 
common  interest^  it  could  not  exist  for  a  day.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
universal  experience  and  of  universal  approbation.  Two  millions  of 
men  have  made,  imder  every  disadvantage,  the  experiment  of  free 
trade  as  a  system.  Its  incontrovertible  results  must,  I  am  sure, 
tilence  the  doubts  and  remove  the  diffiicuIUes  of  the  honest  and  dis- 
latereated  inquirer,* — Report  on  the  Commerce  and  MoMufocturea  of 
SBff^^ger/and.    By  John  Rotoring.     1836.  p.  3. 
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-  *  Switserbmd  i»  fitr  awmy  from  all  the  great  outlets  of  trade.  The 
cotton  she  manufkctares  has  to  be  conyeyed  many  hundreds  of  miles 
firoDL  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  a  greater  distance  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Her  silks  she  imports  from  Italy  and  France,  and  her 
wool  from  Germany.  When  her  produce  seeks  a  market  in  a  foreign 
land  it  is  exposed  to  the  risks  and  delays  and  charges  of  the  same 
taxdy,  difficult,  and  expensiye  transit.  It  must  find  its  way  oyer  the 
Jnm  or  the  Alpine  mountains;  be  conyeyed  down  the  irriguous 
xirers,  or  on  the  inland  lakes ;  yet,  spiie  of  all  impediments^  ttui  mU" 
fmfaetured  ftrotkicta  qf  Switzerland  are  found  in  all  the  great  markets 
mihit  mniverse;  and  the  reason  is  simple,  but  obvious, — Industry  has 
hsen  left  to  itse^.  Wealth  has  not  been  diyerted  by  legislatiye  inter- 
ftrence  from  its  own  natural  tendencies.  There  has  been  no  foolish 
ttmggle  encouraged  by  the  goyemment  between  the  protected  mo- 
nopoly of  the  few  and  the  unprotected  interests  of  the  many.  The 
connuner  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  cheapest  market,  the  pro- 
dnoer  to  the  dearest;  and  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  Swiss 
industry,  studied  in  the  facts  and  the  details  of  its  increase,  will  haye 
flome  influence  perhaps  with  those  to  whom  fr^e-trade  theories  are 
lepnlsiTe  or'hateiul.' 

*  It  might  be  expected  that  the  prohibitory  system  with  which 
■unrounding  States  haye  fenced  their  frontiers  would  alarm  the  ma- 
nnfiscturers  of  Switserland,  and  induce  them  to  seek  commercial 
mlliances  among  neighbouring  countries,  by  adopting  a  similar  legis- 
lation, falsely  oilled  protective.  But  such  has  not  been  the  tendency 
of  Swiss  opinion,  nor  the  recommendation  of  Swiss  experience. 
Many  of  the  most  enlightened  manufacturers  assured  me  that  though 
in  1814  they  were  much  alarmed  by  the  great  political  changes  in 
•profpcesSf  and  earnestly  desirous  of  making  some  arrangements  with 
other  powers  grounded  on  a  basis  of  mutual  fayour,  they  were  now 
convinced  that  the  free-trade  and  the  free-transit  policy  are  the 
wiaest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  best.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, I  am  persuaded  there  does  not  exist  in  the  world  a  manufac- 
toring  industry  more  sound,  healthy,  and  clastic,  than  that  of  Switzer- 
land. While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  object  of  alarm  to  those  who 
represent  the  interests  of  the  protected  portion  of  the  manu^turers 
of  France, — while  the  markets  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  becoming 
less  aud  less  accessible  to  the  produce  of  Swiss  industry, — that  in- 
dustry, on  the  other,  is  constanUy  making  its  way  to  new  regions  of 
demand.  The  consumption  it  formerly  found  in  Europe  is  now  far 
exceeded  by  that  in  the  transatlantic  states ;  and  Switzerland  has 
already,  by  a  courageous  perseyerance  in  an  intelligent  and  success- 
ful commercial  policy,  established  her  manufactures  on  the  broad  and 
immoyabl6  basis  of  cheap  production.  In  trayelling  through  the 
different  districts  I  constantly  found  merchants  and  manufacturers 
who  had  established  connexions  with  the  remotest  counld^  q1  >\v<^ 
globe.  Thejr  assured  me  that  the  anxieties  had  no^  c^^a^  -^viVa!^ 
tbejr  bad  felt  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  the  ^mea  oi  c^iJWsia.- 
bouaeg  with  which  France  and  Germany  and  Italy,  tkvftix  liVtcoxfi^^w.^*^^ 
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neighbours,  had  girdled  their  frontiers ;  that  they  were  in  &ct  inde- 
pendent  of  that  narrow  and  selfish  policy  which  had  created  the  tariffs 
of  so  many  European  nations ;  that  they  had  been  pressed  into  a 
wider  and  more  profitable  field,  which  they  could  successfully  explore 
to  the  extent  of  their  capitals  and  their  means  of  production.' 

*  The  Diet  of  Switzerland,  on  the  strong  representations  of  the 
Swiss  manufacturers,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  upon  the  prohibiting 
measures  of  the  French  GoTcrnment,  made  an  attempt  in  1820  to 
introduce  a  protecting  system  into  the  legislation  of  the  country.  It 
really  existed  only  for  a  few  months,  and  the  impediments  to  free 
communication  were  gradually  worn  out  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
public  opinion  and  the  instinct  of  the  public  interests.  On  no  topic 
whatever  did  I  find  such  a  commimity  of  feeling  as  that  which  recog- 
nised the  benefits  which  free  trade  had  conferred  upon  the  country. 
Even  among  those  seemingly  interested  in  prohibition  and  protec- 
tion, there  were  many  who  confessed  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  their  opinions.  A  number  of  manufacturers  who  had  form- 
erly been  strenuous  advocates  for  heavy  custom-house  duties  on 
foreign  articles,  and  had  considered  themselves  to  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  national  consumption  of  their  manufactures,  especially 
while  surrounding  states  excluded  them,  were  now  convinced  by 
experience  that  their  views  had  been  erroneous,  and  that  their  esta- 
blishments had  acquired  a  strength  and  a  solidity  which  a  protecting 
penal  legislation  never  could  have  given  them.  One  of  the  principal 
cotton  manufacturers  says,  **  In  every  warehouse,  in  every  shop  in 
the  land,  English  and  French  goods  are  exhibited  by  the  side  of  ours. 
They  have  paid  no  duties  ;  ours  have  had  no  protection.  Insignifi- 
c^nt  as  were  oiu*  early  attempts,  and  confined  as  were  our  markets, 
our  Government  thought  right  to  deny  us  a  helping  hand,  and  to 
force  us  to  shift  for  ourselves ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  rivalry 
of  British  capital  and  French  taste,  we  have  succeeded.  The  history 
of  the  last  century  is  a  history  of  our  progress.  Spite  of  every 
obstacle,  weak  as  we  are, — without  a  single  port  or  means  of  outlet 
except  such  as  are  held  at  the  good  pleasure  of  our  neighbours, — our 
articles  have  found  their  way,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.'*— /c?.  p.  4. 

Every  word  of  this  drops  wealth,  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  receive  it.  See  how  far,  after  all  our  boastings  and 
all  our  advantages,  we  are  behind  a  few  republican  tradesmen 
and  cultivators,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
law  by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  Calculate  the  difference 
between  what  they  have  done  and  we,  under  our  relative  dif- 
ference of  natural  situation ;  and  thence  estimate,  if  you  can, 
how  much  has  been  taken  from  us  on  the  whole,  and  how  much 
is  taken  from  us  annually  at  the  present. 

Take  some  more  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Swiss. 

'/h  J 830-31  no  Jess  than  thirteen  cantona  temodA&ftd.  lJ\evc  cousti- 
tutiona  bjrgiying  further  extension  to  the  po^\3iVw  t^ov^w.    \\.  \&  Xxvx'fc 
thmttbe  change  brought  into  greater  action  tVie  ignotwwi^  wv.^\jit«^\x- 
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diees  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  interests  of  the  people.  But  the 
dumge  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  the  free-trade  principle. 
The  lahouring  classes  form  a  large  majority  in  the  manufacturing 
cantons,  where  the  democratic  power  is  the  least  controlled.  They 
might,  if  they  pleased,  protect,  as  it  is  called,  their  lahoiu',  exclude 
forejgn  competition,  settle  wages  hy  legal  enactments,  and  suhvert 
all  those  axioms  of  political  economy  which  are  often  held  up  to 
opprohrium  as  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  many.  But  they  are 
liring  witnesses,  liying  evidences  of  the  truth  and  value  of  those 
limdamental  principles  of  economical  science  to  which  they  owe  their 
•well-being  and  constantly-increasing  prosperity^  It  has  been  again 
and  again  my  lot  to  hold  intercourse  with  intelligent  Swiss  workmen, 
who  considered  their  freedom  from  commercial  trammels  as  the 
greatest  and  best  of  their  priyileges.  The  late  insurrection  at  Lyons 
forced  a  number  of  silk- weavers  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  Zurich.  They  gain  less  wages,  it  istrue,  but  they  enjoy  incom- 
parably greater  comforts  than  they  left  behind  them  ;  and  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  observation  of  one  of  them ;  '*  Sir,  the  floor  on 
which  I  tread  in  Switzerland  is  cleaner  than  the  table  from  which  I 
ate  my  food  in  France.** — Report  8^c,  p.  6. 

Hear  of  the  doings  of  a  Swiss  Committee,  and  compare  them 
with  what  would  be  the  probable  doings  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*Iii  December  1833  the  Swiss  confederation  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  foreign  commercial  relations  of  Switzerland.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  Messrs.  K.  von  Muralt,  I.  C.  Zell- 
weger, Laue,  E.  His,  Ganguillet,  and  C.  Miescher.  Their  first  re- 
port was  published  within  a  fortnight  after  tlieir  installation,  and  it 
proclaims  the  principles  of  a  sound  and  liberal  policy.  The  report 
naturally  boasts  of  the  honourable  fact,  that  the  various  industry  of 
Switserland  has  developed  itself  without  protection  or  privilege  for 
articles  produced  at  home,  as  without  prohibitions  or  duties  on  those 
imported  from  abroad ;  and  it  strongly  recommends,  in  the  fiscal 
and  custom-house  struggle  which  is  going  on  in  Europe,  that  Swit- 
zerland should  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.' — Report  S^c.  p.  8. 

*  Having  thus  decidedly  objected  to  become  a  party  to  any  cus- 
tom-house league  proposed  by  other  nations,  they  inquire  whether  a 
m<Mre  rigid  custom-house  system  of  their  own,  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  upon  foreign  produce,  might  not  be  a  national  benefit.    They 
answer.  No !  for  that,  though  the  right  of  Switzerland  to  establish  a 
system  of  her  own  is  undoubted,  yet  the  interests  of  Switzerland 
demand  for  her  citizens  complete  freedom  of  trade ;  that  to  buy  and 
•ell  without  restriction  is  the  best  source  of  individual  and  national 
prosperity ;  that  the  cost  of  custom-house  restrictions,  and  their  ac- 
companying inconveniences,  added  to  the    demoralization  which 
smuggling  brings  with  it,  are  no  small  additional  molivea  iot  o\(^<&cX.- 
ing-  to  the  establishment  of  such  restrictions  among  a  feee  wi^ViA«\- 
.Ug&atand  virtuous  people.' 
'  The  committee  contend  farther,  that  as  a  means  ot  \iAw«iSi^  «sA 
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reprisal,  such  a  project  would  £ul ;  that  it  would  indispose  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  to  treat ;  would  raise  the  price  of  Swiss  goods,  and 
diminish  the  demand  for  them  when  any  change  should  take  place/ 
-— /rf.  p.  9. 

<  The  Committee  conclude  their  Report  with  the  following  Reso- 
lutions : —  V 

**  I.  The  Swiss  confederation  shall  irrevocably  adhere  to  its  esta- 
blished system  of  free  trade  and  manufacture. 

II.  Under  no  circumstances  and  no  conditions  shall  it  form  a  part 
of  the  French  custom-house  system,  of  the  Prussian  Commercial 
League,  or  the  citstom-house  line  of  any  foreign  nation. 

III.  It  shall  use  every  effort  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

lY.  It  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  discuss  and  establish  conventions  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  and  vine- 
yard produce  and  cattle,  ,/br  obtaining  the  free  ingress  of  com,  and 
for  maintaining  the  daily,  reciprocal,  economical,  neighbourly  and 
border  traffic  and  market  transactions. 

V.  Wherever  a  free  trade  is  not  obtainable,  it  shall  endeavour  to  re- 
move all  prohibitions,  to  lower  duties,  and  to  secure  the  power  of 
transit  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

YI.  When  exceptional  favours  can  be  obtained,  they  shall  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  those  measures  which  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  proposed ;  so,  however,  that  exchanges  be 
not  thereby  limited,  nor  personal  liberty  interfered  with. 

YII.  In  the  interior  of  Switzerland  it  shall  make  every  exertion  to 
'  assist  industry  and  to  remove  impediments  to  intercourse,  taking 
care,  however,  that  it  do  not  interfere  with  the  personal  concerns 
of  merchants  or  manufacturers.'' — Id,  p.  10. 

I  think  it  is  within  my  knowledge,  that  forty  years  ago 
merchants  at  Hull  had  a  great  idea  of  the  benefit  of  sending 
their  sons  to  Holland ;  to  learn,  I  suppose,  some  new  form  of 
double  or  single  entry,  or  some  improved  manner  of  locking 
up  a  cash-box.  They  bad  more  need,  now,  send  them  to 
Switzerland. 

An  odd  contrast  is  presented  between  Switzerland  the  most 
forward  country  in  the  world  in  commercial  policy,  and  France 
the  most  backwanl.  This  may  possibly  be  one  reason  why  the 
king  of  the  epiciers  is  threatening  Switzerland. 

*  The  population  of  Switzerland,  though  only  consisting  of  two 
millions,  offer,  even  for  the  consumption  of  tbe  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade,  a  considerable  market 
to  foreigners.     The  princi|)al  articles  imported  from  France  are  wine, 
oil,  madder,  brandy,  alcohol,  salt,  fruit,  sugar,  coffee  and  colonial 
produce,  silk,   woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  articles  of 
iksbioB  ofagresLt  variety  of  sorts.    There  \a  iio  ixit^,  o\h.et  than  a 
nominal  one,  upon  anyone  of  these  bbjee\a»whi\e"St«nsi^Te,<5^«v 
S-om  Switzerland  some  homed  cattle  BiiSLcbLecse»'ViQ!'iHQ'^^^^  'V^l 
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CAmmonB  duties,  and  ribands,  linens,  and  threads,  all  subject  to 
large  custom-house  imposts.  There  is  alno  a  considerable  export  of 
watdiea  and  jewellery,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  contra- 
band traders.' 

'  Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  produces  much  discontent  in 
Switserland,  and  many  representations  haTe  been  made  to  the  French 
GoTemment  on  the  necessity  of  modifying  their  tariff  in  a  more  liberal 
tpiiit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  French  agriculture  would  in  the 
end  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  more  extensiTe  introduction  of  young 
and  lean  cattle  firom  Switzerland,  and  by  lowering  the  duty  on  horses, 
which  are  frequently  purchased  in  Switzerland  for  the  use  of  the 
French  army.  The  impediments  created  by  France  have  already 
influenced  the  agricultural  productions  of  Switzerland.  Com  and 
oUtc  culture  has  invaded  the  meadow  lands,  and  the  oils  and  grains 
of  France  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  Swiss  markets.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  breeding  of  sheep,  a  consequence  of  which 
will  probably  be  the  establishment  of  rival  woollen  manufactures, 
and  the  loss  of  those  supplies  of  cattle  and  horses,  which,  up  to  the 
Restoration,  were  considered  a  benefit  to  France,  whose  tariff,  till 
then,  had  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  their  exportation,  while  to  impor- 
tation an  facilities  were  given.  Of  late,  the  exports  of  cattle  and 
other  Swiss  produce  being  in  the  direction  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
imports  naturally  iail  into  the  same  route.  The  salt  which  Lorraine 
formerly  furnished  is  now  provided  by  Germany ;  but  the  mere 
transfer  of  supply  from  one  country  is  not  alone  the  subject  of  regret, 
since  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  tariff  of  France  has  produced  among 
the  Swiss  population  sentiments  of  repulsion  which  cannot  be  wit- 
nessed without  pain,  and  which  will  leave  traces  behind  them  even 
should  the  causes  from  which  they  originated  be  removed.' 

'  In  representations  to  the  French  Government  the  Swiss  authori- 
ties haye  put  prominently  forward  the  notorious  fact  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  French  manufactures  by  highly-raised  or  prohibitory 
tari£b  has  not  produced  its  intended  results ;  that  no  manufacturing 
industry  has  suffered  such  violent  shocks  or  seen  such  terrible 
reverses  as  the  protected  industry  of  France.  "  It  may  require  time," 
they  say,  '*  to  enable  France  to  relieve  herself  from  these  visibly  dis- 
astrous effects  of  her  isolated  and  contracted  policy  ;  but  as  crisis  will 
follow  crisis,  and  the  pressure  of  one  prohibition  upon  another  be 
more  and  more  felt,  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  it  may  be  hoped,  vrill  persuade  the  French  nation,  ere  long, 
that  they  have  far  more  to  gain  by  an  extension  of  liberal  commercial 
principles  than  by  any  protecting  tariffs,  however  dexterously  or  art- 
fully combined." 

••  Three  lines  of  custom-houses  surround  the  French  territories ; 
their  main  business  is  to  exclude  whatever  other  coimtries  offer  that 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  the  articles  France  herself  produces.  In 
order  that  a  small  number  of  manufacturers  may  galn^  the  '^IvOtV^ 
GOOAxanmg  population  are  condemned  to  lose,  and  \,o  \o^^  Vn  ^  ^vt 
bemrier  proportion;  but  ao  many  factitious  iiilereaU  wc^  Vd.n<c^s^^% 
9fid  MO  Utde  baa  a,  aenae  o£  the  general  interest  ^et^^^  ^xkSKCT^ 
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opinion,  that  the  late  demands  of  the  Swiss  upon  France  haye  been 
less  for  a  complete  change  of  the  tariff,  than  for  a  lowering  of  the 
duties  upon  some  articles  peculiarly  interesting  to  Switzerland." — 
Report  S^c,  p.  11. 

How  happy  might  nations  be,  if  they  had  not  governments  to 
hinder  them  I  Well  may  the  Tories  give  out,  that  the  Member 
for  Kilmarnock  is  *'  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe/*  Set  that 
by  the  side  of  **the  good  king"  Carlos.  They  know  their 
business  and  we  know  ours.  If  Tory  abuse  means  anything, 
the  Member  for  Kilmarnock  must  be  a  great  man  in  his 
generation. 

London,  22  Oct.  1836. 

Though  in  these  days  of  steam-boats  and  accelerated  mail- 
coaches,  one  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  more  in  the  way 
of  information  than  another,  you  will  perhaps  expect  me  to  do 
something  in  the  way  ol  putting  togetner  and  comparing  tho 
conclusions  which  have  been  come  to  in  different  quarters,  upon 
the  point  or  points  to  which  men's  attention  at  this  moment  is 
manifestly  attracted. 

We  have  gone  successfully  and  happily  through  the  first 
stage  of  a  revolution.  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  this  on  my 
authority  ;  look  at  the  assertions  of  our  opponents,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come,  and  see  if  they  do  not  declare  it  to  have  been 
a  revolution.  This  first  stage  consisted  in  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  peers, 
and  giving  it  to  the  people.  The  understanding  in  the  old  state 
of  things  used  to  be,  that  the  Lords  never  went  against  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than,  eighty  I  think  it  was,  in  the  Commons : 
and  our  predecessors  shook  their  heads  over  this,  as  a  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Commons.  It  was  left  to  us  their  successors 
to  find  out,  that  the  secret  of  this  lay  in  its  bein^r  impossible 
there  should  be  a  majority  of  more  than  eighty  in  the  Com- 
mons, without  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  majority  ready 
in  the  Lords.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  data  that  would  fit  the 
case.  Suppose  the  truth  was,  that  there  was  a  certain  number 
(x  as  an  algebraist  might  call  it)  of  independent  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  number  greater  by  80  (x  +  80)  of 
independent  liberals, — by  independent,  meaning  men  who  did 
not  owe  their  seats  to  peers,  nor  in  any  other  way  were  influ- 
enced by  them  in  their  votes ; — and  thait  the  rest,  being  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  House,  were  the  creatures  of  peers  of 
a/I  the  different  shades  of  lordly  opiniotv.  This  state  of  things, 
I  submit,  would  make  it  physically  imipossMe,  X>a»\.  «ok^  A\;a«^- 
f/oj2  should  ever  he  carried  by  a  tnaioTlt^  ol  mox^  ^«a  %^  Vn 
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the  fullest.  House,  without  there  heing  previously  a  majority 
ready  to  vote  for  it  in  the  Lords. 

This  state  of  things,  happy  or  unhappy,  has  heen  done  away 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Lords  are  now  the  Lords,  and  not 
the  Lords  and  Commons  too.  The  oil  which  the  lovers  of  the 
sometime  '*  glorious  constitution  *'  so  doted  on,  is  gone  and 
absorbed ;  and  the  two  portions  of  the  govemmenial  joint,  grate 
and  grind  upon  each  other,  without  the  harmony  which  arose 
from  the  one  part  being  the  mere  repetition  of  the  other. 
Things  cannot  go  on  so ;  we  knew  it  and  they  knew  it,  and  we 
have  beaten.  Either  the  Reform  Bill  must  be  undone,  and 
the  Lords  be  both  Lords  and  Commons  again  ;  or  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  the  Reformed  government  into  a  work- 
ing state. 

There  was  no  abstract  necessity  for  things  being  brought  to 
this  pass ;  but  we  have  been  brought  to  it  by  the  will  and 
determination  of  the  Lords.  Had  the  Lords  possessed  the  far- 
sightedness for  which  aristocracies,  unjustly  enough  perhaps, 
have  taken  credit,  they  mi<!ht  have  put  the  woolsatik  of  delay 
between  themselves  and  the  shock  of  change,  and  taken  the 
chances  of  what  time  might  do  towards  recovering  their  old 
position.  But  most  happily  for  us,  this  policy  they  have  scouted. 
They  have  said  boldly  and  lordfully,  **  Here  we  stand,  the 
offspring  of  the  bygone  time,  an  oak  here  and  a  mushroom 
there,  and  as  long  as  we  can  each  count  one,  you  shall  have  no 
good  thing  either  with  us  or  without  us.*' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  they 
can  maintain  their  ground.  They  have  not,  as  our  friends  the 
Methodists  are  fond  of  saying,  **  used  the  means."  The  proof 
of  their  inability,  is  in  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  belief  that 
something  must  and  will  be  done,  has  wrought  itself  into  the 
miblic  mind.  One  of  the  latest-bora  of  Tory  or<:ans*,  calls  the 
Reform  of  the  Lords  '*  a  question  it  is  treason  to  contend  ;'* 
and  so  it  would  have  been  forty  years  ago.  The  headsman 
and  the  dissector's  assistant  would  have  been  in  requisition ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  see  how  quietly  we  "  contend  " 
it  now.  Is  that  no  symptom,  that  they  have  been  **  weighed 
in  the  balances  "  ? 

The  power  of  the  peers  is  one  which  could  never  have  been 
transferred  from  a  rude  and  early  state  of  society  into  a  civilized 
one,  unless  shielded  from  public  view  either  by  non- exercise, 
which  is  equivalent  to  being  no  power,  or  by  some  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  other  portions  of  the  community,  neN^t  \^^\>i\ftar 
tixed  hy  public  consent    The  Reform  Bill  was  a  ^\s\:k\v^  \)TQ\»»X 
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against  consent;  and  the  peers  had  not  the  genius  to  have 
recourse,  even  temporarily,  to  their  other  weapon  which  was 
non-exercise.  The  consequence  has  heen,  to  show  all  the  ob- 
soleteness of  their  deformity.  They  stand  out  in  their  antique 
oddity,  a  detachment  of  the  tortoise-lizards  of  the  primitive 
ages,  pretending  to  lord  it  in  these  days  of  steam-cannon  and 
rocket- harpoons. 

What  reason  can  they  have  to  expect  to  stand  unaltered, 
after  the  basis  of  their  actual  power,  their  influence  in  the 
Commons,  has  been  stricken  from  under  them?  (an  they 
show  any  fitness,  that  the  people  should  take  them  up  again, 
and  restore  them  to  the  position  from  which  they  have  just 
taken  the  trouble  to  shake  them  down  ?  That  they  were  the 
people's  enemies  as  they  were,  was  decided  at  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill;  there  is  nothing  reasonable  in  asking  the 
people  to  let  that  battle  count  for  nothing.  It  is  true  enough, 
there  is  a  party  that  upholds  the  Lords  as  the  possessors  of  all 
wisdom,  and  the  indispensable  judges  of  all  policy.  But  this 
was  the  party  beaten  at  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Lords  had 
been  masters  before,  and  the  people  had  dismissed  them  from 
their  palmy  state.  A  beaten  party  must  consent  to  be  beaten ; 
at  all  events  till  it  can  find  the  means  of  getting  uppermost. 
The  old  government  by  the  Lords,  is  what  the  people  have  re- 
sisted and  abolished ;  and  unless  the  party  which  was  then  put 
down  can  recover  its  superiority,  the  new  government  b^  the 
Lords  will  not  go  unaltered. 

If  it  is  settled  that  there  will  be  an  alteration,  the  next 
questions  are  what  and  how.  And  it  is  plain  the  object  must 
be,  to  have  the  alteration  that  will  be  most  safe,  most  effectual, 
and  most  satisfactory  to  that  portion  of  the  peers  which  is  and 
always  has  been  on  the  people's  side. 

The  modes  proposed  for  acting  on  the  Lords,  and  the  things 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  on  them,  are  sundry. 

One  proposal  is,  that  a  great  public  agitation  shall  be  got  up 
as  on  occasion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  this  shall  be  done 
toties  quoties,  whenever  the  Lords  may  call  for  the  application. 
This  is  like  asking  a  man  to  be  trepanned  every  time  his  head 
aches.  He  may  muster  resolution  for  the  operation  once  in  a 
way,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  some  overwhelming  evil ;  but  he 
cannot  be  doing  it  every  day,  and  those  who  advise  it  know  he 
will  not. 

Another  proposal  is,  that  the  public  action  shall  be  got  up 
once  for  &)),  and  then  applied  to  effect  some  change  that  shall 
he  of  lasting  operation.    And  this,  beyotvd  dis^^^^^  looks  more 
uj  accordance  with  the  rules  by  wh\cVv  metv  «tc\.  «\?»^^\i«t^%   Ksv 
oJliet  of  this  sect  goes  farther,  and  maitvX^xi^  X\x^X  ^^  ^^^^^ss^ 
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oufsht  to  be  eondueted  through  a  particular  channel, — stopping 
the  Supplies. 

To  the  last  part  of  the  proposal,  two  objections  appear  to  be 
advanced.  One  i^  that  the  power  of  stopping  the  Supplies,  on 
the  strength  of  which  our  fathers  went  on  their  way  so  comfort- 
ably,—is /umuf  et  umbra.  That  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  found 
going  about  and  saying,  '*  I  have  a  cure  for  all  human  evils  ; 
nothing  can  assail  me  for  which  I  have  not  a  remedy  at  hand ; 
an  heir-loom  has  descended  to  me  which  sets  me  quite  above 
the  world ;  Jhaoe  a  knife,  and  can  cut  my  throat^  This,  we 
are  assured,  is  the  upshot  of  the-  boasted  old  English  remedy 
of  stopping  the  Supplies.  We  have  the  power,  we  are  told,  of 
stopping  our  own  breath;  we  are  the  creatures  of  our  own 
supplies,  and  if  we  do  not  supply  them  we  are  defunct.  The 
Supplies  could  not  be  stopped,  it  is  gravely  stated,  without 
haLf-pay  officers  and  their  families  being  seen  running  about 
the  country,  in  a  condition  that  would  overwhelm  the  public 
sensibilities ;  it  would  be  pulling  down  universal  ruin,  for  the 
insufficient  purpose  of  preventing  ourselves  from  being  ruined 
by  the  Lords. 

I  vehemently  suspect  that  our  forefathers  when  they  put 
their  trust  in  this  weapon  of  stopping  the  Supplies,  knew  very 
well  that  it  was  a  weapon  which  they  durst  handle,  and  their 
opponents  were  afraid  to  dare  them  to  employ.  That  evils 
might  result  from  the  stoppage  of  the  Supplies,  was  the  very 
reason  why  they  knew  their  adversaries  could  not  face  the 
responsibility  of  prolonging  such  a  state  of  things  by  resistance. 
The  Supplies  are  stopped  by  their  lawful  guardians  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons ;  now  let  the  Lords  or  whoever  else 
may  be  on  the  other  side,  determine  to  what  precise  point  they 
will  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  mischief  of  resistance, 
and  fail  after  all.  This  seems  to  be  the  reasonable  light  in 
which  the  Commons  would  put  forward  their  refusal  of  Sup- 
plies, and  in  which  the  community  who  are  their  masters  would 
receive  it. 

Suppose  a  private  gentleman,  by  way  of  checking  the  dis- 
orders of  his  household,  and  maintaining  the  direction  which 
as  owner  he  has  a  right  to,  were  to  threaten  stopping  the  sup* 
plies.     Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  threaten  him,  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  grooms  and  helpers,  or  the  fainting-fits  of  the 
lady's  maid.     Suppose  a  professor  of  humanity  were  to  try  to 
catechise  him  on  the  subject ;  what  answer  would  he  get,  but 
that  the  owner  was  only  exercising  his  natural  rights  aud  ^\ 
he  wanted  was  due  obedience  to  the  power  of  XVie  ^\rc%^.    O'c 
suppose  the  coachman  should  threaten  \i\m  wSxVk  ^aVCvEw^  V\% 
bones  loose,  and  turning  the  stable  out  oC  v?*\iido^  X.^  xcs«a^ 
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the  stoppage  of  their  oats.  What  would  the  master  do,  hut 
give  the  coachman  over  to  the  New  Police,  and  feed  his  horses 
through  another  hand?  You  would  perceive  upon  the  instant, 
that  all  these  threats  were  whiff  and  wind,  got  up  for  the  mere 
chance  of  what  they  might  stand  for  with  a  sheepish  master. 

Another  objection  which  only  throws  light  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other,  has  been,  that  if  the  Commons  were  to  stop 
the  Supplies,  the  Lords  might  do  it  too.  Now  one  way  to 
hinder  this,  would  be  to  take  care  that  the  first  stopping  was 
for  some  effectual  object.  Do  the  opponent's  business  effec- 
tually once,  and  there  will  be  no  chance  left  him  for  attacking 
you  in  turn.  But  setting  this  aside,  it  no  more  follows  that 
because  the  Commons  could  stop  the  Supplies  in  the  people's 
cause,  the  Lords  could  stop  them  against  it,  than  that  because 
a  man  can  set  his  dog  upon  an  enemy,  the  enemy  can  set  the 
dog  upon  the  master  in  return.  It  is  precisely  because  there 
is  a  connexion  of  old  standing  on  one  side  and  not  the  other, 
that  retaliation  of  the  kind  supposed  is  a  long  way  beyond  im- 
possible. Try  the  course ;  and  let  the  Lords  take  their  chance 
of  executing  the  rebutter. 

Whether  the  resource  which  would  once  have  settled  the 
whole  difficulty,  a  creation  of  peers,  could  at  any  time  be 
applied  with  effect  in  aid,  is  what  must  be  settled  upon  view. 
Apparently  it  might  serve  to  decide  a  balanced  question,  or 
help  the  public  round  a  corner.  But  the  one  clear  thing  is, 
that  it  must  be  applied  to  do,  what  should  never  want  doing 
again. 

If  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  prudence  would  point  to  doing  it 
in  any  of  the  ways  and  all.  The  popular  steam  must  be  got 
up,  and  directed  into  the  channel  of  stopping  the  Supplies  if 
needful.  But  above  all  things,  there  must  be  something  done 
tliat  shall  operate  for  evermore.  Following  the  example  of 
Nature,  we  must  lay  down  rules  that  shall  endure,  and  not  be 
calling  on  the  omnipotence  of  tlie  people  to  interfere,  every 
time  a  man  who  had  fathers  before  him  shall  be  disposed  to  be 
unreasonable. 

But  if  such  is  to  be  the  mode  of  doing,  what  is  it  that  is  to 
be  done  ?  Would  it  be  advisable,  as  some  say,  to  "  destroy  the 
peerage  altogether,"  and  make  the  best  of  all  possible  Houses 
of  Commons  ?    This  would  offend  against  the  rule  of  making 
the  least  alteration  that  will  suffice.    Ought  we  to  '*  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  the  peers,  and  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  exercise  their  vote  more  than  twice  ?  '*  This  would  be  nearly 
asdi'Mcult  as  the  other,  and  wou\d  \eave  motem\.%<i\i\«,f.  Would 
our  condition  be  mended  by  *'  tV\e  creaXVoxv  o^  «l  CiCxXaivtv  vvvvto^mr 
of  peers  not  hereditary,  and  xningVed  wX\i  xVow  >2tvaX  ^x^Y 
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Sxperience  in  other  countries  has  proved,  that  peers  of  this 
kiod  for  the  most  part  are  successfiil  jobbers,  devoid  of  the 
beat  property  of  the  existinjr  peerage,  which  is  that  a  good  man 
may  be  bom  in  it  by  chance.  Shall  we  have  **  an  aristocratic 
senate  chosen  by  a  wealthier  class  of  electors  than  the  lower 
House"?  This  would  be  courting  evil,  where  we  have  the 
power  to  remove.  The  great  business  of  good  government  is 
to  keep  down  and  moderate  the  tendencies  of  wealth ; — ^to  make 
the  possession  of  it  possible,  by  rendering  it  tolerable  to  the 
peojde.  Wealth  is  the  dangerous  servant  and  frightful  enemy, 
vhrali  like  fire  is  to  be  kept  under  watch  and  ward ;  and  it  is 
no  port  of  the  business  of  a  free  government  to  be  contriving 
vays  for  it  to  display  its  natural  turn  for  mischief.  The  assertion 
that  the  rich  want  barriers  against  the  poor,  is  disproved  by  all 
history.  In  ail  times  and  places,  the  poor  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  legislation  of  the  rich,  except  exactly  so  far  as  they  could 
muster  intelligence  and  political  influence  to  hinder  it.  Repre> 
sentative  governments  are  an  invention,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  £)r  moderating  the  power  of  the  rich ;  and  just  so  far  as 
they  cut  off  the  poorer  classes  from  the  benefit  of  representa- 
tion, so  far  do  they  avow  that  these  classes  it  is  intended  to 
maltreat.  Lastly,  **  shall  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  chosen 
from  the  Lords,  by  the  same  electors  that  chuse  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  "  This  is  the  best  thinjr  yet.  It  has  the  advantage 
on  the  score  of  practicability,  that  it  holds  out  a  considerable 
motive  to  the  better-minded  of  the  Lords  to  accede.  A  Lord 
that  could  get  elected  by  the  people,  would  tnanifestly  be  as 
eood  as  two  that  could  not.  But  the  idea  seems  to  be  only  yet 
in  the  rough ;  and  the  time  between  this  and  its  execution,  will 
probably  he  enough  for  collecting  the  improvements. 

The  only  substantial  reason  for  having  a  Second  Chamber 
where  it  can  be  avoided,  is  that  by  being  independent  of  the 
momentary  popular  will,  it  may  sometimes  act  as  a  useful 
check,  by  combining  the  feeling;  of  an  aggregate  of  years,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  present.  When  any  great  question  arises, 
the  first  step  in  a  government  with  any  pretensions  to  popu- 
larity, is  to  (what  is  called)  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people, — in  other  words,  dismiss  the  existing  First  Chamber 
and  chuse  a  new  one.  Hence  to  make  a  Second  Chamber  of 
any  use,  the  two  points  indicated  are,  that  the  members  should 
sit  for  a  period,  which  without  taking  away  all  responsibility,  is 
still  considerable ;  and  that  they  should  in  no  event  be  liable 
to  be  all  disbanded  together.  The  perception  of  lVv\^  Vd&X.  ^ft- 
nrMeness,  has  probably  bad  considerable  eilecX  \TV  caxs&ygl^ 
Second  Chambers  to  be  framed  with  seats  for  \\te. 
Jt  eertainljr  does  not  appear  to  be  beyond  YivraaXL  %x\«  >8» 
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frame  a  plan  by  which  the  members  of  an  elective  assembly 
holding  their  seats  for  a  term  of  years,  should  vacate  their 
places  with  the  same  absence  of  effect  on  the  continuity  of  the 
assembly,  as  if  the  vacancies  were  left  to  occur  by  deaths.  And 
when  we  reflect  on  the  multitude  of  muscles  put  into  action 
daily  by  every  man  in  putting  on  his  clothes,  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  that  at  some  time  the  public  should  come  to  this 
capacity.  All  that  seems  needed  is,  that  on  the  first  collection 
of  the  assembly,  the  seats  should  be  divided  by  lot  into  equal 
classes  of  one,  two,  and  so  on  to  as  many  years  as  make  the 
perfect  term ;  all  seats  afterwards,  whether  vacant  by  death  or 
superannuation,  to  be  elected  to,  for  the  full  term.  Resigna- 
tions not  to  be  receivable  in  any  case ;  nor  votes  by  proxy. 

Both  these  requisites  of  a  Second  Chamber  might  be  attached 
to  Mr.  O'Conneirs  plan, — for  Mr.  O'Connell's  it  is.  Let  each 
constituency  that  now  elects  two  commoners  to  the  Commons, 
elect  one  lord  to  the  Lords.  And  let  such  as  elect  one  to  the 
Commons,  be  clubbed  two-and-two  together  to  elect  a  lord ;  a 
mode  of  election  which  exists  now  in  some  instances,  without 
producing  any  harm.  Concede  the  point  of  their  sitting  for 
seven  years,  with  provisions  for  the  first  time  as  specified ;  and 
use  it  as  an  additional  reason  for  demanding  the  shortening  of 
the  time  of  sitting  in  the  Commons.  All  this  would  make  a 
parliament,  which  would  be  as  likely  to  go  on  harmoniously  for 
the  people's  good,  as  the  old  one  for  their  evil. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  thinking  of  the  kind  of  shoe  that 
would  fit,  whatever  the  determination  of  other  men  that  we 
shall  not  obtain  it.  Continue  as  we  are,  we  cannot ;  the  Lords 
have  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  incompatibility  with  conti- 
nuance. Paley  said  it  was  evidence  of  the  Divine  benevolence, 
that  no  direct  provision  was  ever  discovered  in  the  human  frame 
for  the  production  of  suffering.  "  Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat, 
not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then,  is  incidental  to  the 
contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it:  or  even,  if  you  will, 
let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the 
object  of  it.  No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organi- 
zation, calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease,  or,  in  explaining 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said,  this  is  to  irritate ;  this 
to  inflame ;  this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys, 
this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout :  if  by 
chance  he  come  at  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the 
worst  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  28  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment.** 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  as  much,  fox  lUe  iuvention  of  an 
irrespoDsible  Chamber,  sitting  by  "DVvmo  tvjj\it*m\>aft  ^^VSoISl^I 
«  £-ee  people. 
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The  {xresent  dilemma,  is  between  giving  up  what  we  have 
gol  of  our  own,  and  securing  it  by  taking  more.  If  we  are  to 
taeape  the  right  way,  it  is  bardly  necessary  to  say,  it  must  be 
by  union,  moderation,  and  neither  being  too  hasty  nor  too  slow. 
Let  no  man  be  frightened  by  the  word  "  democracy.'*  Demo- 
Gmcy  means  the  community's  governing  through  its  repre- 
sentatives for  its  own  benefit,  instead  of  the  benefit  of  somebody 
dse*  All  intimations  that  somebody  else  knows  better  what 
k  for  your  good,  are  frauds  when  applied  to  a  nation  as  far 
advanoad  in  intelligence  and  habits  of  self-management  as 
Gteat  Britain.  Give  us  the  evidence,  show  us  the  institution, 
the  association,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  public  was  well 
attended  to,  except  in  proportion  as  the  public  had  virtually 
the  means  of  attending  to  it  themselves  ?  Is  there  any  instance, 
any  chance,  of  the  aflfairs  of  a  Company  being  promoted  by  the 
interference  of  four  or  five  hundred  born  Directors  ?  Would 
there  be  any  prudence  in  such  a  combination  long  resisting 
the  introduction  of  popular  selection,  after  the  popular  atten- 
tion had  been  concentrated  on  their  performances  ? 

I  had  another  subject  in  some  sort  akin  to  this ;  which  must 
be  deferred  to  another  time. 


London,  26  Oct.  1836. 

The  kindred  subject  intimated  in  my  last,  was  a  review  of 
the  current  effects  of  monarchy  in  Europe ;  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  what  may  improve  our  own. 

No  man  that  looks  about  him  can  help  seeing,  that  a  vast 
schism  has  extended,  is  extending,  and  if  not  stopped  by  the 
impact  of  a  comet  will  continue  to  extend,  through  every  part 
of  Europe  in  proportion  to  its  civilization,  and  the  facilities 
which  men  have  already  attained  in  it  for  knowing  what  has 
been  done  and  uttered  by  their  fellows.  The  dispute  is  every- 
where this, — whether  the  community  shall  be  governed  for  its 
own  interest,  or  the  interest  of  somebody  else.  On  one  side  the 
question  loses  itself  in  the  submission  of  the  races  who  have 
&8t  emerged  from  gross  barbarism,  to  their  civil  and  religious 
rulers.  And  these  races,  under  the  guidance  of  those  rulers, 
ibrm  themselves  into  masses  of  no  small  military  and  political 
weight,  with  the  avowed  object  of  supporting  monarchy,  abso- 
lute monarchy,  wherever  it  shall  be  found  capable  of  being 
supported.  Monarchy  everywhere  has  the  Baschkirs  and 
Cossacks  on  its  side ;  and  a  mutual  petting  goes  on  between 
the  two  amiabJd  parties,  even  where  circum&lQiTi^^^  %.t^  mw- 
favourable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  loves.  TYie  ^\}Ciet  «t 
longer  civilized  races,  a/i  aim  with  more  or  leas  oi  ^vaXhsvcXftfti*. 
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according  to  their  circumstances,  either  at  repuhlicanism,  or  at 
a  mode  of  government  which  as  far  as  regards  securing  the 
substantial  benefits  of  self-government  to  the  community,  shall 
QvXy  differ  from  it  in  name. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  moderated,  or  as  it  is  called 
"constitutional"  form  of  monarchy,  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  been  set  up  as  what  Napoleon  called  a 
vaccine ; — an  inoculation  of  something  by  no  means  a  good  in 
itself,  but  useful  as  it  may  help  to  keep  off  some  greater  evil. 
Possibly  there  were  two  parties,  who  were  tempted  to  acquiesce 
in  this  kind  of  middle  term ; — one,  as  glad  of  a  shelter  at  any 
rate,  from  the  gross  evils  of  absolute  monarchy ;  the  other,  as 
not  unwilling  to  compromise  for  something  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  out  what  they  viewed  with  far  greater 
apprehension. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  an  underhand  struggle 
has  been  carried  on  between  the  two  principles  which  divide 
the  continent  of  Europe,  chiefly  under  the  form  of  local  con- 
tests between  absolute  monarchy  and  this  milder  form  of  the 
disease.  And  the  time  has  been  sufficient,  to  throw  a  broad 
light  on  the  internal  defects  and  dangers  of  the  hereditary,  or 
as  it  may  more  properly  be  called,  the  matrimonial  principle. 
Scarce  one  of  the  inoculated  sovereigns,  but  has  been  a  traitor 
the  instant  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  has  appealed  to  all  his 
annts  and  cousins  within  reach,  for  assistance  against  his 
people.  The  blame  is  on  the  idiotic  invention,  which  makes 
the  rulers  of  mankind  a  distinct  caste,  and  keeps  them  so  by 
what  the  cattle-^Einciers  call  breeding  in-and-in.  If  masses  of 
men  did  not  lose  their  senses  by  the  mere  operation  of  their 
multitude,  the  last  thing  they  would  devise  would  be  to  set  up 
a  number  of  dumb  idols,  cut  off  from  their  birth  from  the 
chances  of  fining  experience  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  say 
to  them  "  Be  cousins  all,  that  when  we  control  one  of  you,  we 
may  have  the  whole  family  upon  our  backs." 

The  way  to  see  what  the  aggregate  effects  of  this  invention 
have  been,  is  to  compare  the  actual  situation  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  with  that  of  the  countries  to  which  republicanism  was 
transmitted  from  Great  Britain.    Not  that  there  are  not  enor- 
mous blots  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Transatlantic  republicans ; 
but  they  resolve  themselves  into  the  defects  of  the  men,  not  of 
the  institutions.     As  regards  the  power  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  are  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  machine, 
&a  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  complete.    W  hat  would 
onr  Tones  give,  if  they  could  see  two  or  three  rival  Governors 
ranaing  up  and  down  the  United  Slater  at  xYkd\L<&^<i  q^  «smv^« 
f»Be  holding  out  for  the  Holy  lnqu\s\t\oii  \»ie%  wA  ^w^'Ccist 
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wailing  to  be  joined  by  an  armament  of  refugees  from  €renoa 
there  ?  See  the  exultation  they  display,  if  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
evolves  itself  in  a  contest  with  a  constable,  or  the  power  of  mis- 
mle  attains  to  a  list  of  wounded  by  the  highly  improper  em- 
ployment of  a  bludgeon.  But  in  seriousness  compare  this  with 
the  situation  of  various  parts  of  Europe  under  the  boasted 
monarchical  principle ;  the  shootings,  the  sackings,  the  mutual 
slaughters,  that  take  place  under  cover  of  determining  whether 
one  individual  or  another,  each  equally  devoid  of  all  the  quali- 
ties which  reason  points  to  as  required  for  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, shall  sit  upon  four  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  velvet 
and  oalled  a  throne.  See  in  another  place,  a  capital  threatened 
with  a  cannonade,  because  a  girl  of  seventeen  and  boy  of  nine- 
teen put  their  finger  in  their  eye,  and  profess  themselves  not 
satisfied  with  a  Constitution.  These  are  absurdities  which 
there  is  no  getting  over.  Systems  of  policy  can  stand  anything 
but  being  ridiculous.  And  no  man  can  have  put  away  childish 
Uuogs  without  discovering,  that  the  monarchical  principle  as 
exhibited  on  the  continent,  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  only 
with  extreme  contempt.  It  has  none  of  the  adjuncts  of  great- 
ness about  it,  none  of  the  qualities  to  which  civiUzed  men  are 
led  to  annex  respect.  It  is  all  over  petty  and  puerile ;  and 
founded  on  those  nursery  admirations  and  antipathies,  which  a 
healthy  society  must  necessarily  outgrow. 

In  one  country  only  have  things  proceeded  better.  In  Great 
Britain,  from  its  insular  situation  and  other  causes,  the  monar- 
chical principle  has  been  so  tamed  and  tempered,  that  saving 
a  few  judicial  murders  in  the  Tory  times  and  an  outbreak  or 
two  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  there  has  been  no  blood  shed  within 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  royalty,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  understanding  with  the  commu- 
nity manifestly  is,  that  monarchy  exists  on  the  condition  of  al- 
lowing us  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  best  republic.  This 
compact  with  the  Crown  is  refined  and  strengthened  daily ;  and 
the  Reform  Bill  is  the  newest  and  strongest  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  process  is  goin^  on.  There  is  no  struggle  in 
England  for  republicanism,  precisely  because  there  is  no  occa* 
sion  for  it ;  there  is  no  substantial  object  of  contest,  whicbr  is 
not  within  reach  of  the  community  at  present.  From  this  pro- 
ceeds the  mighty  calm,  which  exists  in  England  on  the  ques- 
tions that  set  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  fiame. 

But  the  way  to  maintain  this  peace,  is  by  keeping  clear  of 
causes  of  offence.    English  monarchy  is  as  different  ftorcL^s.^^!^- 
tinental  monarchy,  as  the/eliscatus  of  the  Tval\xxaY\%\&,^tQrav\>fta 
/e/isieo.    One  a  sleek,  harmless  thing,  that  \i  SX  ^kOxasJCvov^ 
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puts  out  its  claws,  at  all  events  does  little  damag^e;  the  otber, 
what  we  willingly  look  at  only  through  a  grate.  Whatever, 
therefore,  lionizes  the  English  monarchy,  is  the  work  of  no 
friend  to  kingship.  We  shall  prohably  go  on  to  the  end  of 
history,  without  any  serious  quarrel  with  the  legacy  of  our 
rude  forefathers,  if  good-natured  friends  of  this  kind  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  way.  It  is  true,  that  numberless  mischiefs  will 
to  a  certain  extent  always  try  to  gather  about  the  throne.  But 
what  we  cannot  have  in  one  way,  we  must  try  to  take  out  in 
another.  If  we  are  doomed  to  have  a  weight  on  one  side 
against  us,  we  must  make  the  greater  exertions  of  our  own,  to 
put  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel.  We  must  use  the  power  we 
have,  to  pare  away  and  throw  overboard  as  many  causes  of 
mischief  as  we  can ;  and  after  all,  we  must  exercise  the  virtue 
of  a  quiet  and  moderate  spirit,  in  comparing  what  may  finally 
be  unpleasant,  with  what  it  might  have  cost  us  to  remove  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  then,  does  it  accord  with  common 
sense,  that  we  should  tempt  our  monarchs  to  connect  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  by  marriage,  with  the  petty  despots 
of  countries  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization  and  public  freedom 
than  our  own  ?  Supposing  an3^hing  like  a  family  invasion  to 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  all  futurity, — ^is  there  anything 
to  be  gained  by  nursing  foreign  predilections,  and  providing  for 
foreign  influence,  in  all  that  concerns  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  the  future  king  and  queen-bees  of  our  state?  Shall 
we  be  the  better  for  breeding  our  sovereigns  German  Tory? — 
for  to  that  it  comes  in  the  end,  whatever  flashes  of  temporary 
interruption  may  occur. 

In  July  1 834  a  beginning  was  made,  by  a  motion  of  Colonel 
Williams  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
"  to  repeal  the  i2th  Greo.  3rd,  ell,  called  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  for  the  purpose  oi  restoring  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family  their  just  and  natural  rights,  and  to  afford  a  prospect 
that  the  Grovernment  of  England  will,  in  time,  be  under  an  in- 
fluence entirely  English.*' 

At  a  period  when  there  is  an  evident  disposition  to  look  into 
the  business  of  the  Lords,  would  it  not  be  politic  and  convenient 
to  do  a  little  for  the  Crown  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 
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To  the  Liberals  of  all  denominations, 

in 
KINGSTON  UPON  HULL; 

by  their  affectionate  friend  and  townsman, 

T.  Perronbt  Thompson. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  SERIES. 
[Session  of  1837.] 

The  Letters  which  follow,  were  written  in  continuation  of 
the  engagement  entered  into  upon  the  hustings. 

To  the  constituency  concerned,  they  continued  to  convey  a 
tolerably  complete  account  of  the  conduct  of  their  representa- 
tive ;  being  forwarded  on  the  days  of  date,  and  published  in 
each  of  two  and  sometimes  three  local  newspapers. 

With  the  public  they  will  possibly  possess  some  interest,  as 
a  record  of  parliamentary  proceedings  during  a  Session  re^ 
markable  for  the  surrender  of  the  Liberal  cause  into  the  power 
of  its  enemies. 

The  Extracts  from  the  Debates  added  in  the  notes,  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  confined  to  the  object  of 
authenticating  the  non-complicity  of  the  author. 

It  is  easy  to  shut  the  door,  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen. 
When  the  people  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands,  they 
may  perhaps  set  some  value  on  the  memorials  of  those,  who 
were  for  shutting  it  before,  if  the  leaders  would  have  heard 
of  it. 

Zam^ff,  6  Sept  1837, 

N  2 
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To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Hull  Reform  Association. 

London,  1  Feb,  1837, 
Sir, 

The  newspapers  will  liave  given  you  the  King's  Speech  as 
delivered  yesterday  by  Commission ;  and  will  have  informed 
you  that  the  ministerial  Address  in  reply,  was  carried  in  both 
Houses  without  an  Amendment  being  moved. 

The  object  of  the  Speech  was  to  say  little ;  a  point  which  a 
little  share  of  talent  is  competent  to  accomplish.  And  its  com- 
position corresponded  with  the  matter ;  presenting  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  the  revival  of  Mr.  Cobbett*s  criticisms  on  the 
literary  talents  of  our  governors.  As  a  first  observation,  it 
contains  exactly  twenty  repetitions  of  the  phrase  "  his  Ma- 
jesty ; "  being  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  four  times  in  a  sen- 
tence. The  continual  pronunciation  of  these  words  by  the 
Speaker  in  reading  his  copy  to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  a 
highly  ludicrous  effect.  Napoleon  knew  better  how  to  play  at 
kingship ;  he  took  care  to  have  something  else  to  talk  about 
besides  **  his  Majesty." 

After  the  notices  of  motion  on  various  interesting  subjects 
which  you  will  also  gather  from  the  newspapers,  the  important 
thing  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech.  Whether  he 
drew  lots  for  the  office,  or  took  it  because  nobody  else  would, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  informing  you.  But  whichever  it  was, 
he  has  clearly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, and  it  is  the  business  of  true  **  populars"  to  gather  round 
him.  Not  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  go  along  with 
him  to  the  letter  in  everything  he  has  uttered.  The  want  of 
this  literal  conformity  is  always  the  excuse  of  feeble  people. 
For  example,  we  need  not  construe  too  literally,  his  intimations 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  if  the  Tories  were  in  office. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  voluntarily  ad- 
mitting the  wolf  into  a  sheepfold,  on  the  plea  that  he  would 
not  stay  there  above  a  month  or  two.  But  expressions  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  taken  too  narrowly.  When  a  father  says  to 
his  noisy  children  **  We  might  as  well  be  in  Eedlam,"  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  he  literally  sees  no  difference  between  the 
Jnfantine  enormity,  and  the  clankmg  of  t\ift  cWixi^  o^  ^\5>\- 
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grown  maniacs.  With  this  allowance,  the  member  for  Bath 
appeared  to  take  the  exact  position  a  Liberal  leader  ought  to 
do.  He  has  certainly  laid  a  course  considerably  to  windward 
of  anything  that  has  been  done  before ;  but  this  was  precisely 
the  thing  that  was  wanted.  The  actual  direction  of  affairs  is 
not  with  the  extremes  but  with  the  middle ;  if,  therefore,  this 
middle  is  to  go  ahead,  the  first  essential  is  that  the  extreme 
should  move.  The  support  given  to  the  member  for  Bath  was 
not  80  lively  as  might  have  been  expected.  Like^Nehemiah, 
I  pray  to  be  remembered  for  good,  for  having  cheered  the  ap* 
parition  of  the  classical  and  honest  phrase,  the  *'  democratic  '* 
section.  After  having  written  to  you  last  year,  apparently  with 
all  acceptation,  "  Let  no  man  be  frightened  by  the  word  demo- 
"  cracy ;  democracy  means  the  community's  governing  through 
**  its  representatives  for  its  own  benefit,  instead  of  the  benefit 
'*  of  somebody  else*,'* — there  was  perhaps  a  lurking  hope,  that 
by  luck  we  might  possibly  have  been  the  godfathers. 

In  all  this  I  have  not  the  least  apprehension  of  wounding 
our  friends  who  take  to  themselves  the  name  of  Whigs.  I  am, 
as  the  Irish  say,  *'  free  to  confess,"  that  a  good  country  Whig 
is  a  good  town  Radical.  But  the  diversities  of  what  go  under 
^at  term  are  almost  as  great  as  in  Peter  Pindar's  description 
of  matrimony.  Nobody  can  deny,  that  there  was  wanted  a 
^ove  to  the  heavy-stemed  ones  of  the  fraternity ;  which 
Mr.  Roebuck's  speech  is  well  calculated  to  apply. 

The  member  for  Bath  is  moreover  greatly  improved  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  oratory ;  insomuch  that  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  passing  the  vacation  under  the  best  masters* 
Independently  of  the  matter,  he  will  soon  be  the  best  worth 
hearing  in  the  House  on  the  score  of  manner. 

The  alterations  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  Commons,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  a  little  improvement  on  the  point  of  hearing, 
and  not  much.  The  true  form  for  a  place  of  public  debate* 
would  probably  be  that  of  a  theatre,  with  no  projecting  galle- 
ries, and  the  Speaker  occupying  the  prompter's  old  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage ;  of  which  all  who  were  present  at  the 
Drury-Lane  dinner,  have  the  opportunity  of  judging.  But  this 
would  be  beyond  the  genius  of  the  present  times.  Our  ills  ac- 
cumulated in  a  place  built  on  the  model  of  a  coffin ;  and  in  a 
coffin  they  must  end. 

I  am»  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 


•  Letter  of  22  Oct,  1836.   Fint  Sex\«». 
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London,  4  Feb.  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  172  to  11,  '*  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  attending  the 
House  do,  from  time  to  time,  take  into  his  custody  any  Stranger 
or  Strangers  that  he  shall  see,  or  be  informed  of  to  be,  in  the 
House  or  Gallery,  while  the  House,  or  any  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  is  sitting ;  and  that  no  person,  so  taken  into 
custody,  be  discharged  out  of  custody  without  the  special  order 
of  the  House.  And  that  no  Member  of  this  House  do  presume 
to  bring  any  Stranger  or  Strangers  into  the  House  or  Gallery 
thereof,  while  the  House  is  sitting." 

But  be  not  alarmed.  This  is  only  a  piece  of  the  wisdom  of 
parliament.  So  precious  in  the  eyes  of  fifteen-sixteenths  of 
the  actual  representatives,  is  the  bare  phantom  of  doing  things 
in  what  Sir  Roger  L*£strange  denominated  **  huggermugger," 
and  away  from  the  inspection  of  their  constituents,  that  they 
grasp  at  the  unpopularity  and  ridicule  which  attach  to  fathering 
downright  falsehoods  in  matter  of  fact,  and  avowing  that  they 
prefer  living  in  the  arms  of  the  falsehood  rather  than  the  truth. 
Ask  the  Sergeaiit  at  Arms,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
was  proit)oted  in  the  last  brevet  to  be  a  Colonel  in  the  army, 
whether  he  has  any  orders  to  take  strangers  into  custody  in  the 
gallery,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  orders  not  to  do  it,  and 
that  his  real  orders  are,  to  see  that  strangers  are  admitted  on  a 
member's  ticket,  thus  curiously  breaking  the  heads  of  both  the 
nominal  Orders  at  one  blow.  To  such  odd  lengths  will  men 
go,  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  at 
war  with  their  constituents,  and  provide  an  example  of  what 
Bentham  called  the  power-stealing  mendacity  of  legislation. 

On  another  subject  connected  with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
I  feel  greatly  disappointed.  It  has  been  carried,  without  a  di- 
vision, That  the  present  mode  of  publishing  Division  Lists  be 
extended  to  Divisions  when  the  House  is  in  Committee,  in  aU 
cases  where  five  Members  shall  require  it.  You  will  see  at  once, 
that  unless  there  is  some  plan  behind  which  we  are  not  aware 
of,  the  odds  are  that  the  qualification  added  will  in  practice 
amount  to  a  surrender  of  the  point.  While  the  thing  is  new, 
or  in  a  few  marked  cases  occurring  now  and  then,  five  mem- 
bers will  make  the  demand.  But  in  the  gross  it  will  be  dropped, 
and  the  mischief  in  committee  be  done  in  the  dark  as  hereto- 
fore.. The  question  was  not  whether  five  members  might  wish 
a  division  published,  but  whether  five  constituents  might.  And 
the  cases  of  most  consequence  to  be  provided  for,  were  precisely 
those  where  through  late  hours,  men  Wu\g  X^k^xv  \i^  «ur^rise, 
aad  other  causes,  there  was  the  grealesl  ^to\>^^\X'^  q'I  ^n^ 
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members  not  being  fiNind  to  demand.  Set  it  down  tbetefore, 
that  imless  tbere  is  some  plan  of  wbicb  we  are  not  aware,  tbis 
tiii^  is  to  do  over  again. 

Tne  House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  before  seven. 

On  Thursday  the  House  met,  and  adjourned  at  half-past 
live.  This  is  slack  work ;  but  the  House  is  probably  digesting 
Ifir.  Roebuck's  speech. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Horsman  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  votes  in  Scotland ;  and 
lapported  his  motion  with  great  clearness  and  ability.  Mr. 
Roebuck  took  up  the  subject  in  bis  own  peculiar  style ;  and  we 
may  at  all  events  congratulate  ourselves  on  things  being  called 
miieh  more  distinctly  by  their  names  than  they  used  to  be. 
MotioB  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brotherton  made  his  motion  for  preventing  late  sittings 
in  the  House.  His  object  will  never  be  obtained,  but  by  estab- 
Uahing  the  principle,  that  no  direction  under  which  the  House 
m  assembled  for  one  day,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  its 
sitting  into  the  next.  The  numbers  on  division  were  6 1  to  147. 

A  plan  has  been  laid  for  a  periodical  meeting  of  Radical 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their  proceedings  in 
eoocerU  This  undoubtedly  will  be  of  use ;  but  I  have  not  the 
high  expectations  from  it  which  some  have,  for  the  following 
reason.  Most  of  the  Radical  members  are  sent  to  parliament 
by  constituencies,  who  have  a  high,  and  in  some  cases  an  over- 
weening opinion,  of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  exer- 
tions of  their  particular  representative.  Hence  these  members 
are  much  more  in  the  situation  of  chiefe  of  clans,  than  of  the 
leaders  of  a  regular  army,  bound  together  by  well-digested 
discipline  and  habitual  co-operation.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
tactic  always  in  their  power ;  which  is,  to  help  one  another. 
Lord  Nelson  said  to  his  captains,  "If  any  of  you  is  ever  at  a 
loss  about  the  order  of  battle,  he  will  never  be  far  wrong  if  he 
is  alongside  of  an  enemy's  ship/*  So  a  Radical  member  will 
never  be  far  wrong,  if  he  is  found  aiding  a  brother  in  an  attack 
upon  the  common  enemy ;  and  this  without  too  nice  a  regard 
to  the  precision  of  the  said  brother's  movement,  or  to  whether 
it  be  exactly  what  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  assistant  if 
he  had  had  the  shaping  of  it,  but  with  a  view  to  general  effects, 
and  losing  no  opportunity  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
adversary.  In  short,  to  go  along  with  everybody  where  it  is 
possible,  and  hang  back  from  nobody  but  where  from  some 
special  reason  it  is  unavoidable,  appears  to  be  the  tactio  for  tM« 
'^  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  \el  \im\»'^Q«t  ^kx- 
wan^"  is  a  good  rule  for  individuals,  pacties  to  svxs^^.  ^qpck^^V 
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For  my  own  part,  I  feel  ambition  enongh  to  gain  what  promo- 
tion I  may  in  that  line,  to  make  me  engage  to  be  at  every 
man's  beck,  for  all  and  every  purpose  to  which  he  may  think 
me  capable  of  co-operating,  saving  only  points  of  conscience, 
which  of  course  are  always  excepted. 


London,  8  Feb.  1837. 

On:  Monday  the  principal  debate  was  on  the  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  per- 
mitting Joint  Stock  Banks.  In  parliamentary  committees  of 
importance,  the  primary  object  would  appear  generally  to  be« 
the  keeping  out  the  consideration  of  the  only  point  it  is  of 
much  consequence  to  anybody  to  know,  namely  whether  the 
whole  principle  involved  is  good  or  bad ;  and  it  was  so  here.  • 
In  the  same  manner  in  the  Agricultural  Committee,  the  great 
object  I  apprehend  to  have  been,  to  bar  and  keep  out  the  in- 
quiry whether  agricultural  distress  might  not  be  produced  by 
the  Com  Laws.  If  a  man  were  found  strangling,  the  first  in- 
stinct of  a  parliamentary  committee,  would  be  to  exclude  the 
question  of  how  far  the  effect  was  attributable  to  the  rope. 

The  Division  was  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  extend 
the  inquiry;  and  we  were  beaten  by  121  to 42.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  evinced  a  vastly  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject than  anybody  else,  and  he  could  evidently  blow  the  whole 
system  into  the  air  at  any  moment  he  chose. 

On  Tuesday  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  were  brought 
forward  again.  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  out.  The  Irishmen 
pulled  caps  on  both  sides.  O'Connell  said  he  loved  Yorkshire- 
men  ;  so  that  perhaps  he  has  more  kindly  recollections  than 
he  had.  The  member  for  Bath  made  a  speech,  which  if  he  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  before,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  sera  in  the  Commons.  The  People  have  got  into  their 
own  House ;— asthe  poor  Princess  Charlotte  said,  "  tkafsflaiJ* 
Country  gentlemen  always  like  a  hint  from  the  metropolis ; 
therefore  keep  an  eye  upon  the  member  for  Bath,  and  recollect 
I  told  you. 

Undon,  11  Feb,  1837. 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  which  had 

been  adjourned  at  twelve  on  Tuesday  night,  was  resumed  on 

Wednesday.    Lord  Morpeth  addressed  the  House  at  consider- 

able  length,  with  firmness  and  abilily .    Sir  James  Graham  was. 

advanced  as  the  great  gun  of  the  Opipoa\\ioii\  ^ajA.  ^^^  ^  ^xsa.  S& 
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a  gun,  on  any  side,  there  is  no  denying  either  his  range  or  his 
eapacity.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  followed,  in  a 
tpeeeh  considerably  below  his  usual  standard.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  called  it  **  the  funeral  dirge  "  of  the  ministry, 
and  compared  it  to  "  the  notes  of  the  dying  swan."  Sir 
Robert  himself  was  '*  like  cannons  overcharged  with  double 
oracks."  In  place  of  his  usual  argumentative  manner,  he  was 
boisterous  and  loud ;  and  he  indulged  to  excess  in  the  not  very 
affieeable  habit  of  turning  his  back  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Mouse,  and  in  that  position  keeping  the  little  boys  on  his  own 
benches  in  a  roar  of 

**  counterfeited  glee** 
**  At  all  his  jokes  for  many  a  joke  bad  he.*' 

On  the  present  occasion  he  quoted  Tom  Thumb  and  others  of 
the  classics  with  eminent  success.  The  school-boys  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  will  be  the  death  of  us. 

Cousiderable  alarm  appeared  to  be  taken  on  our  side  of  the 
House  at  certain  expressions  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  Lord  John  Russell  towards  the  end  of  the  debate;  and  the 
cock-a-hoop  hilarity  of  the  Tories  was  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  knowledge  of  his  meaning.  But  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  with  precision,  either  from  anybody's  recol- 
lection or  the  reports  in  the  papers,  what  the  expressions  were. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that  very  sinister  rumours  are 
abroad.  When  the  Irish  Corporations  Bill  is  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  ministers  are  to  ask  to  dissolve  ;  the  King  is  to  refuse ; 
ministers  are  thereupon  to  resign  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  to  come 
in,  and  then  he  is  to  dissolve.  If  these  reports  should  be  rea- 
lised, you  will  see  that  we  shall  have  been  carried  exactly  half- 
way towards  the  completion  of  the  threat,  "  Three  dissolutions, 
and  then  the  dragoons/' 

The  Bill  was  brought  up  and  read  a  first  time,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  without  a  division. 

On  Thursday  there  was  no  House. 

On  Friday  Mr,  Hume  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  im« 
portant  bill,  for  placing  the  finances  of  counties  under  a  county 
board  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers.  Of  course  the  Tories 
opposed  with  such  arguments  as  they  could  muster.  One  was, 
that  there  had  been  no  petitions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wakley 
thereon  replied,  that  there  were  no  petitions  because  the  mode 
of  presenting  them  was  so  unsatisfactory.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  rights  of  petition  and  liberty  of  speech,  have  been  yrafitkA^V} 
subverted  hy  the  policy  which  I  complained  oi  \^%\.  %easv<^Ti. 
Instead  of  asking  liberty  of  speech  from  the  ILm^,  ^>aa\  ^^^ 
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say  has  no  objection  to  our  enjoying  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  we 
ought  to  ask  it  in  another  quarter,  which  if  this  is  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit,  I  will  engage  to  point  out  more  distinctly  if 
the  fates  should  reserve  for  me  a  seat  on  the  assembling  of  a 
new  parliament.  The  right  of  petition  which  our  fathers  strug- 
gled for,  has  at  one  sweep  of  a  Whig  Is^wyer  been  made  what 
the  military  Duke  called  county  meetings,  "  a  farce."  A 
strange  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  melancholy  it  is,  to  see 
t)ie  petitions  of  three  kingdoms  crowded  into  the  miserable 
pittance  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  House  sitting  for  the 
next  half  hour  with  no  business  before  it,  waiting  for  mi- 
nisters. Any  man  who  can  evade  the  Serjeant's  order  to  let 
nobody  into  the  gallery,  can  judge  of  the  literal  truth  of  this 
description. 

P.  S.  12  Feb. — Since  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday  was  sent 
off,  I  have  seen  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  1 2  February  an  ar- 
ticle headed  "  Notes  taken  in  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  and  signed  "  A  Spectator,*'  containing  observa- 
tions on  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Corporations  Bill,  so  strongly 
corroborative  in  many  instances  of  mine,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  recommending  them  to  your  notice,  and  of 
inviting  a  comparison  from  time  to  time  with  the  remarks  which 
it  is  very  probably  intended  to  continue  with  regularity  in  the 
same  journal.  We  differ  upon  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and  1  would 
also  suggest,  for  the  writer*s  consideration  and  working-up 
on  future  occasions  where  the  same  kind  of  principle  may 
be  involved,  that  the  majority  of  172  to  11  in  favour  of  the 
mock  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery, 
did  not  arise  so  much  from  any  culpable  neglect  of  members  in 
acquainting  themselves  with  **  the  common  forms  of  the 
House,"  as  from  the  tricky  constitution  of  those  forms  as  be- 
queathed to  us  by  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
great  object  of  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons  now  hap- 
pily gone  by, — the  purpose  for  which  it  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being, — was  the  conservation  of  existing  abuses  in 
Church  and  State.  Amendments  are  the  work  of  innovators, 
much  oftener  than  of  conservatives ;  everything  therefore  which 
depresses  Amendments,  or  puts  them  in  an  unfair  position,  is 
in  the  aggregate  in  favour  of  conservatism.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  question  of  exclusion  of  strangers  to  have 
been  put  to  an  ordinary  club  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was 
put  in  the  House,  to  obtain  a  distinct  vision  of  the  trickiness 
of  the  form.  All  the  rules  bequeathed  by  the  unreformed 
House,  lie  under  violent  suspicion  of  o\)\\c\w\l^  itom  the  opera- 
^n  of  the  same  principle.    Their  con*iaiiX  \>cwv[i%S&»\ft^»r 
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press  the  outbreak  of  free  and  unshackled  opinion  under  the 
exeitation  of  the  moment,  and  confine  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  to  the  dull  and  pompous  prepared  debates  in  which  the 
Conservatives  conceive  that  they  excel.  No  man  will  be  more 
able  than  this  **  Spectator*'  from  the  gallery,  to  work  out  the 
intimation  here  conveyed. 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  communication 
between  this  writer  and  myself.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who 
be  may  be ;  and  shall  avoid  inquiring,  that  I  may  preserve  more 
distinctly  the  benefit  of  his  support.  The  journal  in  which  he 
writes,  is  further  eminent  for  the  soundness  of  its  advice  to  the 
Working  Classes ;  of  which  an  instance  will  be  found  in  the 
Bmnber  of  to-day.  Of  these  parts  of  the  journal  I  am  so  happy 
as  to  know  the  author ;  and  as  he  is,  I  believe,  the  individual 
vbo  stands  highest  in  this  country  for  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  Working  Classes,  my 
regret  is  proportionate,  that  those  classes  should  not  yet  have 
aecumulated  the  power  or  the  intelligence,  to  bring  htm  into 
parliament. 


London^  15  Feb,  1837. 

On  Monday  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  of  one  on  the 
Amendment  for  refusing  a  new  writ  to  Stafibrd.  It  will  do 
them  good.  They  will  find  out,  that  if  they  mean  to  hold  their 
places,  they  must  muster  more  union,  more  vigour,  and  more 
care,  than  they  do  at  present  If  they  go  on  as  they  do, 
diminishing  their  majority  by  half  a  dozen  votes  a- day,  they 
will  soon  be  at  the  end  of  their  troubles.  The  numbers  were 
for  the  Amendment  151,  against  it  152. 

More  sparring  on  the  right  of  petition ;  which  is  dwindling 
away  daily  under  the  regime  prescribed  for  it.  Think  of  its 
having  come  to  this,  that  the  prayer  of  a  Petition  may  be  stated 
in  the  House,  but  only  by  sufferance  the  substance.  Rightly 
did  Mr.  Wakley  say,  that  the  absence  of  petitions  was  no  proof 
of  the  absence  of  interest  in  the  people ;  for  the  people  must  be 
of  extraordinary  composition,  who  would  put  themselves  to 
much  trouble  for  such  an  exhibition. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland  ;  which,  after  a  long 
debate  that  brought  out  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  on 
both  sides,  was  agreed  to.  One  part  of  the  ground  taken  by 
the  mover  was  so  strong,  that  I  do  not  see  hoNV  \X  \&  ^N^t  \i^\a 
attained  with  effect  The  Irish,  and  paTt\c\x\a.T\^  VX^ft  f^^aaw^ 
Jast  above  pauperism  themselves,  suppoitan  eaotmo\x%  TwasiiQfe't 
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of  paupers  and  mendicants  by  charity ;  they  do  it  in  the  way 
least  calculated  for  the  discrimination  of  imposture,  and  having 
■  the  strongest  tendency  to  the  encouragement  of  improvident 
and  vagrant  habits.  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  though  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  Irish  poor  under  legislative  regulations 
'  should  amount  to  millions  beyound  count,  the  government  with 
the  most  moderate  statesmanship  should  not  be  able  to  extract 
a  fund  from  the  present  payers  or  somebody  else  in  Ireland, 
which  should  support  the  poor  and  leave  a  large  difTerence  in 
the  pockets  of  the  present  rate-payers  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  final ;  and  that  we  never  need  hear  again  of  the  enormous 
expense  it  would  be  to  keep  all  the  poor  in  Ireland.  They  are 
kept  already,  and  in  the  most  improvident  way.  The  sum 
required  at  the  outset  for  buildings,  it  might  be  a  sisterly  act  to 
give  to  Ireland ;  but  Ireland  ought  to  think  herself  well  treated. 
The  mode  proposed  for  raising  the  fund  to  be  collected  in 
Ireland,  appeared,  if  I  caught  it  correctly,  to  be  particularly 
well  devised.  It  was  that  half  should  be  levied  on  the  tenant, 
and  half  on  the  landlord.  Now  though  it  may  occur  to  poli- 
tical economists,  that  levying  from  the  tenant  is  in  the  abstract 
only  levying  from  the  landlord,  there  is  here  this  adventitious 
circumstance,  that  the  tenantry  who  are  conscious  of  paying 
periodically  towards  the  public  support  of  the  poor,  will  there- 
upon withdraw  or  diminish  their  private  eneouragement  to 
mendicancy ;  which  in  the  contrary  case  they  would  not.  The 
debate  at  one  time  took  to  a  considerable  extent  a  mathematical 
turn,  for  settling  the  difference  between  twenty  square  miles 
and  twenty  miles  square,  and  for  determining  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right-angled  isoskeles  triangle  of  ten  miles  side  ;  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  Tories  had  it  hollow. 

At  the  earliest  time  at  which  I  began  to  attend  to  such  sub- 
jects, I  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  particularly 
its  tendency  to  create  the  evil  it  professes  to  cure.  But  on 
combining  this  with  other  questions,  I  began  to  go  over  to  the 
belief,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society  and  government,  and 
so  long  as  the  power  of  contributing  to  legislation  shall  not  be 
distributed  over  the  community  by  something  approaching  to 
universal  suffrage,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  salutary  provision^ 
which  obliges  the  legislating  classes,  (for  on  them  I  believe  the 
expense  to  a  great  extent  will  ultimately  fall),  to  support  the 
poor  they  make.  I  had  once  great  hopes,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
would  at  some  time  be  broken  down  from  this  quarter.  But 
the  landowners  have  been  too  many  fox  ms  \  \.Vv«^  Vva^je  to  a 
oaaajderable  extent  contrived  to  get  x\d  oi  xNxft  m^VxAaxiscwsfe  ^1 
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the  poor,  and  leave  the  Corn  Laws  behind.  Upon  which  I 
ean  only  say, — which  I  think  you  will  find  to  be  quite  conso- 
Dsnt  with  my  answers  to  you  at  the  hustings, — that  I  believe 
it  were  a  worthy  deed,  to  call  out  for  either  the  removal  of  the 
Cora  Laws,  or  a  return  to  the  old  Statute  of  Elizabeth. 

On  Tuesday  Sir  William  Molesworth  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Property  Qualification  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  Of  course  I  voted  with  him ;  though  I 
certainly  did  not  feel  very  anxious  for  carrying  the  motion. 
On  the  contrary,  if  I  had  anxiety,  it  was  rather  that  the  mo- 
tion should  be  rejected  by  the  greatest  possible  majority. 
What  do  we  Radicals  say,  when  we  address  ourselves  to  a  po- 
puUur  assembly,  but  **  Do  you  not  know,  that  you  the  poor  are 
made  to  pay  seven  times  as  much  tax  for  your  tobacco  as  the 
rich ;  and  have  you  any  doubt  that  this  is  because  the  rich 
make  laws  for  the  poor  ?"  Or  again,  if  we  are  attacking  the 
Com  Laws,  do  we  not  say,  "  Have  not  these  laws  been  made 
in  an  assembly  in  which  every  man  has  taken  an  oath  that  he 
has  a  pecuniary  interest  against  you  ?  "  If  then  it  be  true, 
that  the  substantial  effect  of  the  rule  in  the  way  of  exclusion,  is 
less  than  its  efiect  in  creating  a  public  impression  of  its  inju^ 
tioe, — why  should  we  strongly  object  to  seeing  our  adversaries 
hold  fast  by  the  rule  which  is  more  injurious  to  them  in  one 
direction,  than  advantageous  in  another  ?  You  will  perhaps 
say,  that  I  might  have  said  this  last  night,  and  it  would  have 
been  useful.  The  only  result  of  the  attempt  would  have  been, 
that  you  would  have  seen  in  the  papers,  "  The  member  for 
Hull  said  a  few  words,  which  cries  of  Question  made  inaudible.'* 
If  yon  think  a  man  can  say  a  thing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
because  he  thinks  it,  you  are  mistaken.  Every  day's  expe- 
rience convinces  me  more  and  more,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  the  arena  where  questions  of  public  interest  are 
substantially  deliberated  on  and  determined;  it  is  only  the 
laggard  registrer  of  the  edicts  of  the  community.  I  am  tired 
of  applying  to  it ;  and  mean  to  apply  to  its  masters  instead. 
It  is  by  agitation  among  the  people  only,  that  any  public 
question  is  finally  advanced ;  though  the  House  will  continue 
to  be  the  necessary  secondary  instrument  It  will  always  be 
useful  that  the  decided  friends  of  the  people  should  be  in  it, 
that  they  may  be  au  courant  of  proceedings.  But  the  effectual 
hammer  for  any  constituency  to  send  to  parliament,  would  be 
a  rising  young  solicitor,  with  a  face  of  brass  and  a  forty-horse 
power  of  rigmarole,  and  who  would  make  himself  master  of  his 
brief.  What  I  therefore  yery  much  want  to  ^cqox(\^\^/v^  \a 
make  a  beginnhig  of  getting  up  a  sort  of  po\\X\t«\  xxxMSoa,— ^ 
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kind  of  parliamentary  *'  Little-goes," — for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing parliamentary  questions,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  that 
may  he  produced  upon  representatives  through  engaging  the 
attention  of  their  constituents. 

Sir  William  Molesworth's  motion  was  rejected  hy  133 
(ministers  included)  against  1 04  ;  so  that  we  Radicals  stand 
where  we  did.  Mr.  Warburton  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  '*  amend  **  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Property  Qualification  of  members.  So  that  I  have  lively 
hopes,  that  though  the  part,  more  immediately  connected  witn 
the  Corn  Laws  may  be  cut  away  from  under  us,  the  quarrel 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  be  left  as  pretty  a  one  as 
«ver. 


London,  18  Feb.  1837. 
On  Wednesday  the  House  sat  till  half  past  eight ;  the  prin- 
cipal business  done,  being  the  progress  made  in  Committee 
with  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill.  The  Conservatives 
might  have  had  a  good  game  before  them  if  they  had  been 
aware ;  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  Radicals  at 
the  dinner  to  Mr.  Wakley.  It  is  strange  the  Radicals  cannot 
find  out,  how  much  they  are  injured  on  the  balance  of  the  ac- 
count, by  the  departiure  from  the  ancient  practice  of  having  no 
House  on  Wednesdays.  The  consequence  only  is,  that  as 
happened  last  week,  there  is  no  house  on  Thursday  instead. 
But  to  the  Radicals  the  effect  is  this,  that  if  they  absent  them^ 
selves  for  any  general  purpose  on  the  Wednesday,  they  are 
liable  to  find  that  business  has  been  carried  on  in  their  absence ; 
and  when  they  bustle  down  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busmess 
on  the  Thursday,  they  are  liable  to  be  balked  again,  by  finding 
there  is  no  House.  Their  loss  is  precisely  that  which  is  always 
suffered  by  men  of  business,  from  allowing  that  to  be  uncer- 
tain which  ought  to  be  certain.  To  their  opponents,  who  as  I 
told  you  before,  can  relieve  one  another  upon  guard,  the  con- 
sequences are  infinitely  less  important.  It  is  on  the  Radicals, 
who  are  to  be  on  duty  all  the  twenty-four  hours  and  every 
twenty-four  hours,  that  the  system  tells.  Yet  there  are  those 
that  cannot  be  persuaded  out  of  the  notion,  that  every  nominal 
gain  of  time,  is  a  real  one. 

On  Thursday  the  subject  of  most  interest  was  Mr.  Lushing- 

ton's  motion  for  relieving  the  Bishops  from  their  attendance  in 

the  House  of  Lords.    Of  all  the  arguments  advanced,  none  was 

so  potent  as  the  reading  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  account  of 

iAe  early  life  and  preparsLtiojx  of  aB*\al[i^l^.    lYkftTotSa^iVi^Xaat 
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tiiemielves  to  the  weapon  of  refusing  to  reply;  but  Mr.  Hume 
•nd  Mr.  BuUer  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  out  Sir  Robert 
PaeL  Loid  John  Russell's  support  of  the  Bishops  amounted 
only  to  the  sdiool-boy*s  argument,  who  said  that  if  he 
kttDed  A  he  should  be  made  to  learn  B,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet  The  unreasonableness  of  bishops  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  held  out  as  the  advanced  post  of  two 
or  three  other  unreasonablenesses  behind,  which  if  the  first  fell, 
were  all  likely  to  fall  in  succession.  Something  was  also  rested, 
OD  the  necessity  there  would  be  for  admitting  clergymen  into 
the  House  of  Commons  if  the  bishops  did  not  sit  in  the  other 
House.  And  why  should  they  not,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
eoold  find  constituents  to  send  them  ?  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  like  their  celibacy,  is  only 
m  eunningly-devised  invention  for  cutting  them  off  from  having 
tiie  same  interests  and  feelings  as  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
giving  them  an  interest  apart.  Blackstone  says  (L  iL  175.) 
mat  members  of  parliament  must,  not  be  **  of  the  clergy,  for 
they  sit  in  convocation  ;*'  the  reason  of  their  exclusion,  there- 
Somf  has  long  been  done  away.  And  for  any  use  there  is  to 
Hm  interests  of  the  Church,  in  the  bishops  being  where  they 
ate,  why  do  not  the  Unitarians  demand,  that  Mr.  Fox  be  shorn 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Methodists  Jabez 
Bunting  ?  Either  they  do  not  do  it  because  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  them ;  or  because  they  are  suffering  under  an  oppression, 
fiom  not  having  what  they  have  an  equal  right  to. 

The  Division  for  the  motion  was  92  against  197.  On  the 
26th  of  April  1836,  it  was  53  against  180.  So  that  on  the  prin- 
eijAe  formerly  employed  (of  bringing  the  Divisions,  or  their 
proportions,  to  a  common  term,  and  assuming  the  two  remain- 
mg  terms  as  the  measure  of  the  goodness  of  3ie  Divisions),  Uie 
strength  of  the  Division  this  time  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
upwards  of  11  to  7,  or  considerably  more  than  half.  If  public 
opinion  advances  at  the  same  rate  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  bishops  will  be  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
two  years ;  and  if  in  arithmetical,  in  three. 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  in  Political  Mechanics,  to  de- 
termine by  what  law  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  such  changes 
of  opinion  may  be  expected  to  progress.  There  seem  to  be  two 
conflicting  reasons,  affecting  the  velocity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  a  question,  the  mass  of  moveable  opinion  may  be  considered 
as  large ;  and  this  would  seem  a  reason,  why  the  quantity  of 
oonversions  effected  out  of  it  in  a  given  time,  should  be  greater 
than  at  later  periods.  On  the  other  hand»  a&  tXve  \ivQ»s^YCk% 
psrtjr  approaches  to  equality  with  its  oppoueul,  \)q\&  ^i^'^qkc^Xa 
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constitute  a  reason  why  the  douhtful,  the  self-seekers,  and  the 
waiters  upon  Providence,  should  come  over  more  rapidly  than 
before.  So  that  between  the  two  there  may  be  concluded  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  a  tendency  to  an  equable  pro- 
gression of  some  kind ;  which  shall,  for  safety,  be  assumed  to 
be  the  arithmetical. 

On  Friday  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  debate  ;  the  understanding  being,  that  the 
trial  of  strength  is  to  be  on  Monday,  on  an  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Francis  Egerton. 


London,  22  Feb,  1837. 
On  Monday  Lord  Francis  Egerton  moved  his  Amendment  to 
the  Irish  Corporations  Bill ;  which  was  followed  by  a  debate 
that  was  finally  adjourned  at  half  past  twelve.  Everybody 
seems  proing  over  the  old  ground ;  and  how  should  there  be 
new  ?  Unless  indeed  an  English  member  would  stand  up  and 
say,  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  fight  for  Irish  oppress 
sion  or  any  of  its  consequences ; — that  they  will  not  fight  to 
prevent  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  they  will  not  fight  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  if  the  oppression 
should  amount  to  giving  the  Irish  a  reasonable  cause  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  either.  My  belief  is,  that  there  is  and  could  be  no 
strong  feeling  in  the  English  people  on  either  of  these  points. 
There  would  of  course  be  a  certain  quantity  of  irritable  passions, 
which  under  the  influence  still  possessed  by  the  interested 
classes  might  be  blown  up  into  a  flame  of  bellicose  demonstra-^ 
tions  of  a  limited  degree  of  intensity  and  endurance.  But  when 
the  feverish  fit  had  run  its  course,  reason  would  resume  its  seat, 
with  vastly  more  rapidity  than  it  did  in  the  parallel  case  of 
America.  The  basis  for  hostility  would  be  much  narrower  and 
less  substantial.  In  the  instance  of  America,  Englishmen  were 
puffed  out  with  the  idea  of  some  vast  insult  to  their  paternal 
rights,  and  some  undefined  injury  to  their  pecuniary  prospects. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  thinking  and  the  industrious  classes 
have  been  accustomed  mainly  to  view  that  country,  as  a 
hunting-ground  maintained  at  their  cost  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aristocracy;  as  a  place  where  their  blood  and  treasure 
are  to  be  expended,  that  a  fraction  of  the  expenditure  may  find 
its  way  through  certain  strainers,  into  pockets  which  they  have 
no  anxiety  to  fill.  It  is  impossible  that  people  with  such 
views,  should  look  upon  any  imaginable  change  in  Ireland, 
as  an  evil  ^^hich  they  are  bound  to  prevent  by  an  indefinite 
amount  of  sacrifice.    On  the  contrary  their  minds  must  be 
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very  apt  to  dwell,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  greatest  of  the 
supposed  alterations,  would  secure  to  hoth  countries  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  state  without  the  evils.  Of  course  the 
friends  of  the  oppression  will  rage,  and  declaim  upon  the  way 
in  which  Englishmen,  meaning  themselves,  would  expend  their 
last  guinea.  But  they  will  be  mistaken  ;  Englishmen  will  not 
The  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  American  war.  If  the  still, 
small  voice  could  be  heard  now,  as  then,  it  would  be  found 
saying,  "  Count  the  cost.  Be  sure  of  your  grounds.  They 
•*  will  slip  away  from  under  you.  A  nation  to  which  just  cause 
**  of  separation  is  given,  almost  always  separates.  The  history 
*'  of  mankind  is  against  you.  You  will  be  beaten.  Both  your 
"  friends  and  your  enemies  wish  you  may."  The  Whigs  are 
assuredly  just  now,  struggling  for  the  best  chance  left  of  pre- 
serving Ireland. 

The  speech  of  the  night,  was  Mr.  Charles  Buller's  (Liskeard). 
He  is  a  great  master  of  the  ridentem  dicere  verum  ;  which  is 
a  tremendous  weapon  in  an  assembly  composed  like  the  House 
of  Commons. 

On  Tuesday  the  war  of  words  was  continued,  and  adjourned 
again  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  give  full  opjiortunity  for  repeating 
every  irrelevant  story  touching  the  enormities  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  administration,  or  the  distresses  of  the  Irish  clergymen 
whose  pistols  have  missed  fire.  And  this  is  what  is  called  the 
business  of  the  House ;  to  which  the  hearing  and  attending  to 
the  petitions  of  the  people  are  to  be  sacrificed.  The  fact  is, 
the  ministers,  with  the  genius  of  Spanish  generals,  are  running 
their  heads  where  they  know  there  can  be  no  results,  as  the 
means  of  avoiding  running  where  there  might.  They  haVe  no 
intention  of  committing  themselves  irrevocably  with  theCarlism 
of  the  country ;  and  in  consequence  they  are  found  among  the 
stoutest  resistors  of  any  extension  of  popular  success  on  the 
sides  where  it  is  practicable.  They  are  nursing  the  chance,  in 
the  event  of  any  untoward  accident  to  the  popular  cause,  of 
placing  themselves  on  the  benches  of  the  conqueror  and  leaving 
their  companions  to  what  may  follow ;  and  there  in  all  pro- 
bability we  shall  find  them  in  the  end.  With  the  exception  of 
their  Spanish  prototypes,  no  set  of  leaders  ever  displayed  such 
a  fixed  resolution  to  do  nothing  to  the  real  detriment  of  the 
public  adversary,  such  a  perpetual  craning  into  the  enemy's 
ranks  to  see  that  he  takes  no  harm,  such  a  vigour  of  deter- 
mination to  oppose  every  man  who  proposes  pulling  a  brick 
out  of  the  old  defences  of  the  hostile  party,  or  planting  a 
hedge-stake  in  the  road  by  which  they  must  come  back. 

▼OL.  IV.  O 
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On  Wednesday  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Irish  Corpora- 
tions Bill  was  resumed,  and  became  very  interesting  in  its 
later  stages,  as  several  of  the  great  guns  had  lain  by  for  the 
end.  The  Catholic  Attorney-Greneral  for  Ireland  (Mr.Woulfe> 
ntade  one  of  the  most  practically  effective  points  of  the  evening, 
when  he  said,  "  He  had  always  among  his  countrymen  been  a 
defender  of  the  Union  with  England ;  he  hoped  he  should  be 
enabled  to  continue  to  defend  it."  Sir  James  Graham  hereon 
said,  **  The  King's  Attorney-Greneral  had  declared  he  would 
cease  to  defend  the  Union."  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how 
wide  this  was  of  the  mark ;  everybody  must  see  that  there  is 
room  for  a  coach  and  six,  in  what  the  objector  persisted  in  de^ 
nominating  *'anice  distinction."  And  this  let  me  into  the 
fact,  which  as  a  retainer  of  the  opposite  party  I  have  a  right  to 
note  for  our  future  advantage,  that  the  member  for  East  Cum- 
berland is  a  dangerous  quoter  for  his  own  side.  For  example, 
he  said  a  few  minutes  siterwards,  that  the  member  for  Bath 
had  spoken  of  *'  the  harlot  church  of  England,  the  greatest 
enormity  in  Europe."  And  when  Mr.  Roebuck  rose  and  stated 
that  he  said  **  the  harlot  church  of  Ireland,"  he  replied  that 
*'  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  term  used  should  be,  the  church, 
of  England  as  established  in  Ireland."  This  is  a  kind  of  want 
of  tact,  for  which  an  adversary  has  a  right  to  be  on  the  look-out. 
The  transfer  of  a  pamphleteering  description  of  Spanish  monks 
to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  was  equally  unfortunate.  It 
was  exactly  what  would  have  been  made  fifty  years  ago  to  the 
Methodist  preachers,  and  with  exactly  the  same  justice.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  course  of  persecution  in  all  times 
and  seasons  is  alike. 

Mr.  Shiel's  reply  was,  as  army  men  say,  "  great ;"  and  not 
the  less,  for  being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  absence ' 
of  premeditation.  One  circumstance  that  attended  it,  will  con- 
tribute to  embalm  it  in  parliamentary  memory.  When  the  orator 
came  to  the  celebrated  "alien"  Speech,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  author  of  that  never-sufl5ciently-to-be-thanked-Heaven-for 
effusion,  was  sitting  on  the  Peers'  benches,  near  the  pillar 
on  the  side  opposite  the  Speaker's  left  hand.  On  which  such 
a  shouting  of  *'  hear,  hear"  was  raised  from  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  House,  as  an  old  member  said  he  had  never  witnessed 
anything  to  parallel.  I  heard  it  called  "the  Ten  Minutes 
Cheer."  The  members  in  the  galleries  rose,  and  were  seen 
hanging  over  the  railing  eagerly  pointing  out  to  one  another 
the  individual  whose  presence  excited  the  commotion ;  while 
the  strangers  in  their  gallery  did  the  same,  to  the  extent  of 
what  their  fears  of  the  officers  would  permit.    On  the  vhole 
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there  was  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  scene  in  the  French  en- 
graving of  the  "  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume.**  It  is  only  given 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  be  so  revolutionary  in  all  his  ways. 

The  pith  of  the  Conservative  argument  on  this  night  as  on 
the  preceding,  was  that  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  civil  liberty  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  civil  hberty  must  be  withheld.  The  same  argument 
maintains  black  slavery  in  America;  and  would  maintain  the 
prince  of  darkness  anywhere  that  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing himself  by  a  remove  from  Pandsemonium. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  very  practical  and  useful  speech 
upon  the  actual  working  of  the  Irish  Corporations,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Walker,  member  for  Wexford  town.  I  heard  0*Con- 
nell  say,  that  this  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  Dr.  Walker 
who  defended  Derry  against  James  the  Second  after  the  go- 
vernor had  taken  flight,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  the 
passage  of  the  Boyne,  and  I  have  been  told  is  the  individual 
represented  as  carried  by  dead  in  Wests  picture  of  that  battle. 
So  true  it  is,  that  persecution,  like  misery,  makes  men  acquainted 
with  strange  companions.  I  do  believe,  a  good  and  competent 
course  of  persecution,  might  have  brought  Mr.  Wilberforce  to 
be  a  Unitarian  deputy. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  house  divided.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Corporations,  242 ;  against,  322.  Majority 
against,  80. 

On  the  4th  of  February  1836,  the  Tories  on  the  Address 
were  243  against  284 ;  majority  41.  On  the  division  on  the 
Irish  Corporations  Bill  on  the  9th  of  March  1836,  they  were  the 
same  precise  number  243,  against  307 ;  majority  increased 
from  41  to  64,  or  by  something  more  than  half.  This  time,  on 
the  same  bill,  they  were  the  same  number  less  one,  or  242, 
against  322 ;  majority  increased  since  the  last  time,  from  64  to 
80,  or  by  one  fourth ;  majority  since  the  division  on  the  Ad- 
dress, increased  within  a  fraction  of  2  to  1.  I  suppose  in  all 
this  the  Tories  see  evidences  of  "  reaction." 

I  heard  yesterday  with  great  satisfaction,  that  a  man  of 
eminent  talents,  a  distinguished  writer  and  a  sound  political 
philosopher,  a  Whig  and  (so  far  as  the  impossibility  of  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  urgencies  of  the  times  demands  it)  **  something 
more,"  a  person  to  whom  it  is  notorious  that  the  Whigs  have 
had  recourse  for  advice  on  subjects  of  high  importance*,  had 
delivered  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  Whigs  ought  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Ballot  and  Household  Suffrage,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that,  go  to  the  people  by  a  Dissolution.    Now 

*  ProfeiBor  SeaUtt.— Added  in  1810. 
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in  this  there  would  he  some  sense.  I  mention  it  in  hope  that 
the  country  Whigs  may  gather  ahout  this  idea  of  a  leading 
mind,  and  urge  attention  to  it  on  the  part  of  their  weaker 
hrethren  that  hold  the  helm. 

The  House  on  rising  adjourned  till  Friday. 

On  Friday  the  memher  for  Berkshire,  Mr.  Walter,  hrought 
on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  I  have  so  often  explained 
my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  and  the  Poor- 
law  Amendment*,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  into 

*  See  Letter  of  3  Aug.  1836.  in  the  First  Series;  and  of  15  Feb.  1837.  in  this. 
AUothe  following  Letter  in  the  Preston  Observer  of  18  Feb.  1837. 

POOR  LAWS  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  CORN  LAWS. 

TO  THZ  EDITOS  OF  THE  PRESTON  OBSERVER. 

Sir,— It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  In 
your  journal,  with  more  of  distinctness  than  could  perhaps  be  communicated  by 
a.verbal  declaration,  the  views  which  I  had  the  honour  of  avowing  before  the 
electors  of  Preston  at  my  visit  with  my  friend  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the  subtject  of 
the  Poor-laws  as  connected  with  the  Corn-laws. 

When  I  commenced  paying  attention  to  public  questions,  I  did  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  force  of  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  a  Legal  Pro- 
vision for  the  poor;  particularly  Its  insufficiency  for  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
and  in  fact  its  tendency  to  create  and  keep  up  the  evil  it  professed  to  remove. 
But  on  connecting  this  with  other  subjects  which  subsequently  fell  under  my 
notice,  and  particularly  with  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  began  to  veer 
towards  an  opinion,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  society  and  legislation,  the 
Poor-laws  were  not  a  bad  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  legislatiug  classes,  in 
short  that  it  was  a  good  and  wholesome  provision,  so  long  at  least  as  the  power 
of  legislation  was  not  equally  divided  among  all  classes  of  society  by  something 
nearly  approaching  to  universal  suffrage,  that  if  the  legislating  classes  made 
paupers  by  bad  laws,  they  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  them.  And  as  my 
persuasion  was  and  is.  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  poor  fell  finally  on  the  landowners  in  the  shape  of  a  diminution  of  rents,  I 
confess  myself  to  have  been  weak  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  Poor-laws,  as 
what  would  at  some  time  eat  up  the  imagined  interest  of  the  landowners  in  the 
Corn-laws,  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  that  ruinous  infliction  ou  the  com- 
munity. 

But  on  this  point  the  landowners  have  fairly  stolen  a  march  upon  my  calcu- 
lations. They  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  get  rid  of  the  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  leave  the  Corn-laws  that  make  the  poor  behind.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances I  am  ready  to  go  with  anybody  that  will  call  for  "  The  Old  Poor-law  or 
no  Corn-law.*'  and  if  nobody  better  can  be  found,  to  originate  anything  in  Par- 
liament tending  to  that  end.  For  example,  I  am  quite  ready,  if  desired,  to  put 
a  notice  on  the  books  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  motion  for  returning  to 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  made  at  some  period  of  the  session  if  not  antici- 
pated by  ministers  forwarding  a  plan  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  corn ;  though  it  should  be  done  with  as  much  of  discretion  and  con- 
aultation  as  can  be  compassed.  And  in  this  I  will  not  admit  myself  to  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  disinterested  opponents  of  the  old  Poor-laws.  All  I  insist  on 
is,  that  it  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  remove  the  Poor-laws  and  leave  the 
Corn-laws  behind ;— that  we  have  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  gene- 
rated by  this  preposterous  alteration ; — and  that  the  best  thing  the  opponents 
of  the  old  Poor-laws  can  do,  is  to  join  heartily  in  removing  the  other  now.  I 
feel  no  doubt  tha  t  the  numerous  classes  throughout  the  country  would  very  ge- 
nerally accept  t4e  Abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  in  barter  for  the  ancient  Poor- 
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them  again,  except  to  saj,  that  I  am  forcibly  struck  with  the 
conTiction,  that  if  a  verdict  had  been  given  by  a  jury,  every 
man  of  which  had  been  discovered  to  have  taken  an  oath  that 
he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  deciding  in  one  particular  way, 
the  decision  of  that  jury  would  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  holding  any  man  legally  bound 
to  acknowledge  its  validity.  Now  the  Corn-laws  were  laid  on 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  every  man  of  which  had  taken  an 
oath  that  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  deciding  one  way  and 
not  the  other.  And  then  the  old  Poor-hiw  of  Elizabeth  was 
removed  or  altered,  by  a  House  of  Commons  every  man  of 
which  had  taken  an  oath  that  in  this  great  struggle  between 
the  rich  and  poor  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  rich ; — a  House  which  to  this  day  resists,  and 
will  resist,  the  admission  of  any  man  into  the  chamber  mis- 
called of  Representatives,  however  elevated  by  public  opinion 
or  put  forward  by  public  confidence,  who  shall  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  having  an  intimate,  personal,  and  saving  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  poor.  Upon  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know,  why  the  public,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are  inte- 
rested in  exploding  the  injustice,  should  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  seconder  of 
the  motion  (Mr.  Fielden  the  member  for  Oldham)  declared 
roundly,  that  if  it  ever  came  to  the  point,  he  would  defend  **  his 
happy  valley.''  And  why  should  not  all  "happy  valleys"  de- 
fend themselves  if  they  can  ?  To  a  law  enacted  fairly  and  by 
men  with  clean  hands,  passive  obedience  may  be  a  virtue  ;  but 
if  laws  are  to  bear  the  stamp  of  corruption  and  peculation 
on  their  front,  what  the  public  will  resist,  is  the  measure  of 
what  it  will  escape.  I  doubt,  whether  after  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  enactment  took  place  become  universally 
known,  a  jury  would  convict  for  resistance  to  the  new  Poor- 
law. 

At  the  same  time  I  know  there  is  a  very  general  disposition 
in  the  country  to  accept  of  the  new  Poor-law  in  exchange  for 

laws,  as  was  loudly  and  distinctly  ezprensed  at  Preston;  and  I  am  further  con- 
sclous  of  a  lirely  hope,  that  they  will  never  reat  content  without  it. 

One  of  the  first  questions  I  was  etrer  asked  before  a  popular  assembly,  was 
what  I  thought  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  I  replied  by  saying,  I  hoped 
it  would  turn  out  that  the  authors  of  that  change  bad  in  popular  parlance  "let 
themseires  into  a  good  thing,"  when  they  took  away  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  thought  to  leave  the  Corn  laws  afterwards.  And  upon  this  understaodlng  I 
was  sent  to  Parliament. 

Under  these  explanations,  1  feel  myself  to  be  moving  openly  and  without  A\%^ 
golse  upon  my  object ;  and  it  remains  only  for  us  to  see  what  quantity  of  public 
attention  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  point 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOM^O^, 
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the  Abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  and  of  the  Property  Qualifica- 
tion for  Members  of  Parliament.  And  with  less,^  I  hope  the 
country  will  never  be  content.  A  great  number  of  petitions 
were  presented  previously  to  Mr.  Walter's  making  his  motion  ; 
among  which  I  had  one  from  Barnsley  with  fourteen  hundred 
signatures,  praying  for  a  return  to  the  Forty-Third  of  Eliza- 
beth. 
The  debate  was  finally  adjourned  till  Monday. 


London,  1  March,  1837. 

On  Monday  the  debate  was  resumed,  on  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act,  After  a  world  of  talk,  in  which  nobody 
touched  on  the  great  features  of  the  people's  case  (at  least  as 
the  people  view  them),  the  ministers  professed  to  make  some 
concession  or  explanation,  by  which  1  believe  nothing  was 
either  conceded  or  explained ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr. 
Walter's  motion  was  withdrawn.  The  ministers  then  named 
their  Committee  of  twenty-one,  **  to  inquire  into  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  Orders  and  Regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commissioners."  I  begin  to  understand 
the  tactics  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
object  is  always  to  cut  off  inquiry  into  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
principle  concerned,  \(^hich  is  all  the  public  care  about ;  and  to 
get  up  an  inquiry  into  some  minor  point  instead.  The  object 
of  the  present  Committee  is  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Higgins 
the  master  of  the  poor-house  has  properly  mixed  the  oatmeal- 
porridge  which  Mr.  Wiggins  the  Commissioner  directed  him 
to  make.  And  on  this  Committee  such  as  it  is,  there  are  not 
above  three  names  that  can  by  any  construction  be  considered 
as  on  the  people's  side.  The  Committee  therefore  ought  to  be 
called  **  A  Committee  for  making  a  favourable  report  on  the 
Cookery  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners."  This  is  the  way 
things  go  on,  in  a  government  where  what  is  miscalled  the 
popular  branch,  is  in  fact  a  cunningly-devised  engine  for  keep- 
ing out  by  all  sorts  of  strainers  and  disqualifications,  the  feeblest 
infusion  of  the  real  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  no  business  of  much  importance.  A 
discussion  on  Railways  was  principally  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  reference  to  the  interest  which  the  community  at 
large,  as  distinguished  from  the  projectors,  has  in  their  estab- 
lishment. Suppose  you  had  a  railway  from  Hull  to  Selby,  and 
it  should  turn  out  that  from  one  cause  or  other  the  projectors 
should  barely  cover  their  expenses,—  does  it  follow  that  there- 
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fore  the  railway  is  of  no  use  ? — yet  this  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons way  of  viewing  the  matter.  Would  it  not  be  equally 
wise  to  say,  that  if  there  was  a  Post-office  establishment,  of 
which  the  receipts  barely  covered  the  expenses,  such  an  estal^ 
lishment  was  of  no  use  ?  It  is  plain  that  there  is  something 
behind  ;  that  the  measure  of  the  utility  is  not  limited  to  the 
profits  of  the  jobbers  or  contractors,  but  includes  all  the  advan- 
tages that  may  have  arisen  to  the  public  from  having  the  use 
of  a  Post-office.  So  in  the  railway,  the  great  question  is  not 
how  much  the  jobbers  or  contractors  may  have  gained  or  lost 
by  the  speculation,  but  how  much  the  rest  of  the  community 
may  have  gained  by  the  transaction  of  their  business  with 
greater  facility  and  despatch.  The  eain  or  loss  of  the  con- 
tractors may  lawfully  make  one  item  m  the  general  account; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  gain  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
TDunity  must  make  another.  The  exclusion  of  this  last  element, 
IB  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  leaning  the  House  of  Commons 
has  towards  jobbing  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  induced  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  other 
interest. 


Lmdon,  4  March,  1837. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  on  Wednesday  was  the 
introduction  of  words  by  the  Attorney-General  into  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  confer  on 
Members  of  Parliament  the  new  privilege,  of  refusing  to  pay 
their  debts  under  the  law  that  is  to  abolish  arrest.  The  privilege 
of  Members  from  arrest,  as  is  well  known,  arose  out  of  the  fkct 
of  some  Members  having  been  once  stopped  on  their  way  to  th6 
House  of  Commons  by  arrest  for  fictitious  debts,  as  the  meang 
of  preventing  them  from  attending  a  particular  Division.  But 
by  the  new  law,  arrest  is  to  be  done  away  altogether,  except  in 
isaaes  of  fraud ;  and  all  that  remains  in  the  shape  of  possible 
personal  constraint,  is  that  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  may 
issue  a  summons  to  a  debtor  who  has  refiised  to  deliver  a  sche- 
dule of  his  property  by  an  appointed  day,  or  in  whose  schedule 
the  creditor  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  of 
Review  the  existence  of  material  error  or  omission.  Unde^ 
these  circumstances,  try  if  you  or  anybody  else,  can  accom- 
plish  the  malicious  detention  of  a  Member  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  All  that  the  danger  can  by  possibility  amount  to, 
is  that  if  a  Member  chuses  fraudulently  to  resist  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  property,  he  may  be  summoned  before  a  legal  au- 
thority like  another  man.   Here  then  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
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not  standing  up  for  the  old  privilege  of  exemption  from  personal 
arrest  for  debt,  but  claiming  the  new  privilege  of  being  exempt 
from  obeying  a  summons  for  crime.  In  short,  the  same  men 
who  make  a  property  qualification  essential  to  admission  into 
their  body,  are  found  providing  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  their  debts.  This  dangerous  decision  was  come  to,  by 
the  votes  of  54  against  51.  Mr.  Tooke  gave  notice  that  he 
would  move  for  the  expulsion  of  the  words  on  the  bringing  up 
of  the  report.  One  Member,  a  marked  popular  man,  is  known 
to  have  gone  into  the  lobby  of  the  Ayes  by  mistake ;  an  acci- 
dent which  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  House, 
and  the  perplexities  consequent  thereon,  subject  everybody  to 
incur.  Several  other  popular  Members  voted  under  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  odd  misapprehension  of  the  argument.  They 
would  not  resist  the  introduction  of  a  new  bad  privilege,  be- 
cause they  would  not  attack  an  old  bad  privilege  by  a  side- 
wind. Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  attacking  an  old  privilege^ 
when  by  the  new  law  the  privilege  and  the  pretext  for  it  are  all 
to  come  down  together,  through  the  abolition  of  the  danger  the 
privilege  was  to  guard  against  ?  And  if  an  old  privilege  was 
a  bad  privilege,  what  is  the  meaning  of  not  attacking  it  by  a 
side-wind  or  any  wind  that  will  bring  us  within  range  ?  What 
has  been  gained  in  any  part  of  the  political  horizon,  except  by 
such  a  process  ?  I  cannot  avoid  hoping  that  some  of  these 
Members  will  be  led  to  reconsider  the  matter  before  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Report. 

After  this  a  Clause  was  read,  for  subjecting  the  profane 
vulgar  who  come  before  Courts  of  Conscience,  to  imprisonment 
for  fourteen  days.  The  proposal  therefore  on  the  whole  stood 
thus.  Members  of  Parliament  are  not  to  pay  their  debts  at 
all ;  ordinary  men  are  to  pay  them,  but  not  to  be  imprisoned ; 
the  baser  sort,  the  canaille  as  they  were  called  in  the  Property 
Qualification  debate,  are  to  be  imprisoned  as  before.  It  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  seven  days  ; 
out  even  with  this  amendment  it  was  voted  too  bad,  and  the 
amendment  was  thrown  out  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hutt,  by  54 
against  12.  Whether  this  made  an  end  of  the  Clause,  is  what 
those  better  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  workings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  competent  to  decide  ;  but  I  suspect 
it  is  worth  looking  after.  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  if  the 
unamended  Clause  for  Fourteen  Days,  was  at  this  moment  in 
full  activity. 

On  Thursday  little  took  place  except  further  contests  on 
Railways.  But  a  new  light  appears  to  have  broken  out  on  the 
^bject  of  the  words  to  prevent  Members  of  Parliament  from 
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paying  their  debts,  which  the  Attorney-General  succeeded  by 
a  majority  of  one  (for  one  vote  was  given  the  wrong  way  by 
mistake)  in  forcing  into  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  bill.  It 
seems  the  Lords  will  not  pass  the  bill  without  it ;  and  if  you 
ask  why  the  Lords  are  not  left  to  make  the  insertion  them- 
selves, it  is  because  the  Lords  will  not  do  that  either,  but  are 
determined  to  throw  out  the  bill  altogether,  unless  the  Com- 
mons will  do  the  dirty  work,  and  insert  the  words  which  are  to 
shelter  both.  And  upon  this  case,  the  Whig  government  is 
understood  to  be  making  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam.  When 
they  thus  court  disgrace  to  avoid  putting  the  House  of  Lords 
into  a  manifest  wrong,  what  probability  is  there  of  their  having 
any  intention  of  ever  seriously  attempting  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Lords  ?  Are  they  not  playing  a  farce  before  the  public, 
of  which  the  public  are  to  be  the  dupes  ? 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  on  Monday  to  eject  the  words  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report ;  but  I  suspect  the  instinct  of 
not  paying  our  debts  will  prevail. 

On  Friday  was  brought  forward  the  ministerial  plan  for  the 
Abolition  of  Church  Rates.  The  property  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  improved,  by  a  legislative  alteration  in  the  terms  of  leases  ; 
and  in  consideration  of  this,  the  Church  Rates  are  to  be  given 
up,  and  the  repair  of  churches  &c.  provided  for  out  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  To  this  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
objected,  that  what  the  Church  wanted  was  not  the  money,  but 
the  power  of  taking  it  from  Dissenters  against  their  will ;  for 
to  this  amounted  the  wailings  over  the  nationality  of  the 
Church,  which  they  declared  would  be  entirely  given  up  by 
the  process  of  compensation  proposed.  Nationality,  means  the 
nation  setting  apart  a  large  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
and  allowing  one  religious  sect  to  take  it  all.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  general  consent  to  say  nothing  of  the  principle  of 
honesty  on  any  side.  The  ministers  darkly  alluded  to  it, 
under  the  character  of  something  which  they  utterly  abhorred, 
something  to  which  no  chang^e  of  time  should  ever  shock  the 
firmness  of  their  hatred.  And  the  Dissenters  were  glad  to 
bold  their  peace,  hoping  to  catch  some  little  drops  from  the 
dripping-pan  of  the  ruling  tyranny.  The  debate  was  finally 
adjourned  to  the  Friday  following. 

During  the  presentation  of  Petitions  previous  to  the  debate* 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  may  prove  of  considerable  im* 
portance.  The  Speaker  undertook  to  prevent  Mr.  Hume  from 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  places,  from  which  the  Petitions 
against  Church  Rates  which  he  held  in  his  hand  were  sent. 
Mr.  Hume  immediately  gave  notice  that  he  would  pre^^ara  «^ 
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motion  to  be  brought  before  the  House  upon  the  subject ;  so 
that  there  may  be  some  chance  of  the  question  seeing  the  light. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Whig  ministry  have  during  this  Session 
and  the  last,  to  all  substantial  purposes  destroyed  the  Right  of 
Petition  and  of  liberty  of  speech.     I  hope  their  friend  the 
Speaker  may  have  gone  a  step  too  far  for  their  interest.  .  The 
manifest  reason  is,  that  they  found  extremely*inconvenient  the 
constant  fire  of  popular  opinions  which  the  Radicals  poured 
upon  them,  in  the  Session  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Petitions  of  the  people.    The 
Whigs  are  great  masters  of  prosy  speeches,  and  therefore  it 
was  their  interest  to  reduce  the  proceedings  of  the  House  as 
much  as  possible  to  dreary  two  hours'  harangues  upon  prepared 
subjects.     Whiofgery  would  have  been  at  a  nonplus,  if  it  could 
have  been  attacked  on  any  given  subject  by  the  mere  instru- 
mentality of  a  Petition  from  the  people.    Like  wise  men  in 
their  generation  therefore,  they  determined  to  cut  down  the 
Right  of  Petition.    And  they  did  it  effectually,  by  passing  an 
Order  through  the  House  (which  I  remember  hearing  iM em- 
bers declare  was  done  after  midnight  and  with  their  utter 
ignorance),  restricting  the  time  for  receiving  Petitions  public 
and  private  to  half  an  hour  per  diem.    Observe  the  effect  of 
this.     Fortv  or  fifty  Members  put  down  their  names  on  a  list 
to  present  Petitions.    Of  course  the  desire  of  numerous  other 
Members  to  present,  makes  a  capital  argument  against  any 
Member  who  should  wish  to  occupy  more  than  the  time  of 
thrusting  his  Petition  into  a  bag ;  and  so  far  the  Whig  strate- 
gem  succeeds.     But  it  tells  also  in  another  way.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Members  on  the  list  are  prevented  from  present- 
ing their  Petitions  on  that  day.    They  must  therefore  a  second 
time  come  at  an  early  hour  to  the  House,  waiting  to  answer  to 
their  names  at  the  process  of  balloting  to  decide  the  order  of 
succession,  and  very  probably  after  all  find  themselves  again 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  so  on  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  times.    As  an  instance,  I  have  myself  had  the  Petition  of  a 
private  soldier,  for  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  long.     Sometimes  I 
drew  a  lot  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  had  to  go  for  another 
day ;  sometimes  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  there  was  no 
House ;  and  sometimes  there  were  no  Public  Petitions  to  be 
presented  because  there  was  only  time  for  Private.     And  so 
here  I  am ;   simply  on  account  of  the  selection   which  Lord 
John  Russell  has  made  of  half  an  hour  as  the  proper  time  for 
the  presentation  of  all  the  petitions  of  this  great  country. 
•   For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  true  state 
of  things  should  be  known,  if  it  is  only  to  prevent  Members 
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from  falling  into  the  disgrace  with  their  constituents  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  mistakes  upon  that  subject.  For 
example,  I  dare  say  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Hull  who  does 
not  believe  he  has  the  right  to  petition  parliament ;  meaning 
thereby,  that  he  believes  his  petition  will  be  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  one  of  the  Members  for  the  town,  who  will  say 
something  in  favour  of  its  object ;  that  the  other  Member  will 
«ay  a  little  in  support,  and  that  something  like  a  pretence  at 
least  will  be  made  to  receiving  it  with  attention.  On  the  con- 
trary what  is  the  fact  ?  The  Speaker  stands  gesticulating,  and 
tri  ing  to  put  down  the  Member  who  is  unadvised  enough  to 
attempt  to  say  a  word  in  execution  of  the  directions  of  his  con- 
stituents. And  so  the  Petition  is  huddled  into  a  bag,  with  less 
ceremony  than  attends  the  burial  of  a  deceased  kitten ;  whence 
it  is  resuscitated  the  next  day  to  have  the  happy  fate  of  count* 
ing  one  in  the  list  of  Petitions,  or  by  extraordinary  luck  indeed, 
to  be  printed  for  the  edification  of  the  petitioner  and  such  of 
his  relatives  as  may  chuse  to  read  it.  The  Working  Classes 
of  London,  poor  unadvised  men,  have  indited  a  Petition,  which 
they  have  selected  Mr.  Roebuck  to  present,  and  seventeen 
other  Members  to  support.  I  have  more  confidence  in  Mr. 
Roebuck^s  doing  the  possible,  than  in  any  other  man*s  in  the 
House.  But  unless  a  miracle  is  wrought  to  serve  the  Working 
Classes,  Mr.  Roebuck  will  be  allowed  to  put  it  on  the  table, 
and  all  the  other  seventeen  to  hold  their  peace. 


London,  8  March,  1837. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Walter's  motion  for  adding  six  members  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  was  negatived 
by  152  to  124.  It  is  therefore  finally  decided  that  this  Com- 
mittee, on  which  three  (Mr.  "Walter  said  four)  of  the  popular 
advocates  are  put,  out  of  twenty -one,  is  to  be  held  up  to  the 
British  nation,  rich  and  poor,  as  a  specimen  of  the  justice  of 

5arliament,  and  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  its  decisions. 
*he  Member  for  Leeds  '*  considered  that  the  Committee  was 
iairly  constituted "  because  **  he  was  connected  with  a  large 
Manufacturing  district,  which  had  expressed  a  very  strong 
feeling  adverse  to  the  new  Poor-laws.*'  This,  you  will  see  at 
once,  is  the  old  fallacy  of  "  virtual  representation."  The 
Member  for  Leeds  and  two  or  three  more  are  on  a  Committee, 
with  seventeen  or  eighteen  against  them ;  and  this  is  to  be  a 
fair  Committee.  At  all  events  they  should  give  ui  **  virtual 
representation'*  turn- and- turn  about.  Give  us  a  Committee 
with  three  admirers  of  the  new  Poor-law  on  it,  and  ei^htA^^  ^ 
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its  opponents ;  and  let  us  have  the  chance  of  taking  a  mean 
between  the  two  Reports.  I  remember  when  I  suppc«ed  gross 
fraud  was  banished  from  public  proceedings,  as  too  dangerous 
to  be  risked ;  but  if  a  man  can  get  to  the  House  of  C!ommons, 
he  may  live  and  learn.  My  counsel  to  the  industrious  and 
poorer  classes  is,  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee 
as  those  of  a  packed  jury  of  their  enemies,  got  together  for  the 
purpose  not  concealed,  of  making  a  Report  unfavourable  to 
their  interests.  I  suppose  they  know,  that  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  Report  must  be  determined  by  the  majority  of 
voices,  that  is  to  say,  by  eighteen  against  three;  and  with 
respect  to  the  evidence,  which  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Committee  to  suppress,  there  will  at  all  events  be  the 
evidence  raked  together  by  eighteen  men,  in  opposition  to  what 
can  be  collected  by  three.  I  wonder  when  men  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  great  debate  of  the  night,  was  on  the  designs  of  ministers 
in  Canada.  They  are  going  to  play  the  American  War  over 
again  in  little ;  and  every  man  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
public  liberty,  must  wish  that  it  may  have  the  same  result. 
The  Canadians  have  been  oppressed  for  six  and-forty  years,  by 
a  make-believe  imitation  of  our  House  of  Lords ; — ^not  by  a 
body  possessing  large  hereditnry  property  in  the  country,  and 
carrying  along  with  them  a  considerable  portion  of  habitual 
respect  in  consequence  of  having  been  time  out  of  mind  the 
objects  of  reverence  to  men's  ancestors  and  predecessors,  which 
are  circumstances  that  do  really  to  a  certain  extent  make 
rational  the  submission  of  the  people  of  England  to  their  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  is  a  feeble  politician  that  does  not  give  to  this 
due  weight  in  his  account ; — not  by  a  body  of  this  nature,  but 
by  a  body  who  have  no  resemblance  to  them  but  in  name,  a 
mere  collection  of  official  servants  of  the  executive  government 
appointed  from  time  to  time  at  pleasure,  and  to  whom  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  a  Canadian  should  pay  any  deference  or 
give  up  any  interest,  than  why  he  should  take  the  opinion  of 
the  grandees  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  The  Canadians  tired 
out,  declare  they  will  ^o  on  no  longer  unless  this  mock  House 
of  Lords  be  made  elective.  That  is  so  say,  they  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  very  reform  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  themselves 
are  struggling  for,  though  with  much  less  of  cause  and  provo- 
cation ;  and  the  Whig  ministers  declare,  that  they  will  put 
down  the  calf  abroad,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  fight 
the  bull  at  home.  It  is  the  battle  against  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, begun  upon  the  stage  of  Canada.  And  how  have  the  Ca- 
nadians proceeded  ?    They  have  proceeded  as  we  must  do  when 
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the  time  comes.  The  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  has  for 
several  years  stopped  the  Supplies,  and  refused  to  pay  up  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  till  their  great  grievance,  the 
make-believe  House  of  Lords,  is  redressed  by  being  made 
elective  in  some  way  by  the  people.  They  are  living  close  by 
the  United  States,  where  they  know  the  Senate  is  elective  ; 
and  they  know  by  theory  and  by  practice,  that  the  non-elective 
nature  of  the  Canadian  Council  is  only  a  machine  for  robbing 
the  Canadians  of  their  money.  They  have  therefore  done, 
what  in  parliamentary  language  is  perpetually  talked  of  here, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  buttoning  up  the  purse."  And  what  do 
the  Whig  ministers  propose  to  do?  They  propose  to  take  the 
purse  without  the  Assembly's  consent.  It  is  the  old  case  of 
America  and  the  Civil  Wars  over  again.  And  all  this  from 
the  reforming  Whigs. 

Now  what  possible  interest  can  the  people  of  England  have 
in  supporting  the  Whig  ministers  in  tnis  robbery  of  Canada  ? 
If  we  could  but  lose  Canada,  there  is  not  a  man  in  England 
that  lives  in  houses,  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  it ;  because 
the  principal  trade  with  Canada  as  now  carried  on,  is  only  a 
fraud  to  give  twenty  shillings  to  one  man,  by  taking  thirty 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Canada  moreover,  is  the  penn, 
the  warren,  to  which  the  children  of  our  unhappy  countrymen 
are  to  be  transported,  who  are  forced  by  the  Corn-laws,  if  they 
marry,  to  breed  (as  was  said  last  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) for  exportation.  The  New  Poor-law,  is  only  a  new 
device,  to  force  the  poor  to  transpoi*t  themselves  to  Canada, 
that  the  rich  may  have  more  to  themselves  at  home.  For 
which  of  these  reasons  are  we  to  fight  for  Canada?  There  is 
little  doubt  of  the  propositions  of  ministers  being  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  because  they  know  they  are  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories  who  will  join.  These 
Whigs  are  traitors ;  they  have  had  their  will  of  us,  and  now 
they  are  sending  us  to  the  parish.  But  there  will  be  an  after- 
reckoning.  Fifty  Political  Unions  could  not  have  done  so 
much  against  the  present  ministers,  as  this  declared  treason  of 
their  own.  We  are  stronger  to-day,  than  we  were  yesterday  ; 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  increase  of  our  knowledge. 
•  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Grote  brought  on  his  motion  for  the  Ballot. 
His  speech  was,  as  usual,  a  perfect  and  unassailable  Essay  on 
the  subject  in  all  its  branches.  The  replies  of  the  ministers 
were  feeble  and  tottering ;  winding  up  with  intimations,  that 
they  would  vote  for  the  Ballot,— ^Aa/  they  would, — if  honourable 
gentlemen  did  not  mend  their  ways  on  the  subject  of  intimida- 
tion and  corruption.    Of  the  arrival  of  which  opportunity  ^<^t 
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ministerial  exertion  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  inasmuch  as  the 
individual  temptation  to  intimidation  and  corruption,  will  always 
vastly  outweigh  the  fear  of  th^  share  the  particular  sin  may  have 
in  provoking  the  Whig  ministers  to  vote  for  the  Ballot. 

The  speech  of  the  night,  was  that  of  the  member  fur 
Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal) ;  who  rose  to  declare  himself  a  convert 
to  the  Ballot.  Mr.  Bernal  is  a  Whig,  three  parts  over  to 
Radical ;  he  is  Chairman  of  Public  Committees  of  the  whole 
House,  which  is  a  sort  of  subsidiary  Speaker ;  much  beloved  by 
aU  parties  for  his  temper  and  clearness  in  his  office ;  and  I 
hope  will  be  the  Radical  Speaker  whenever  one  is  wanted. 
Other  men  of  function  also  gave  in  their  adhesion  on  the  same 
night ;  among  whom  may  be  noted  our  townsman  the  member 
for  Cambridge.  And  I  do  not  note  one  desertion  to  the  enemy^ 
For  all  this,  the  division,  which  was  1 53  against  265,  fell  be- 
low that  of  last  June  (88  against  139)  in  the  proportion  of  21 
to  23 ;  or  by  between  a  twelfth  and  eleventh  part.  This  may 
be  accounted  for,  by  the  effects  produced  on  oiie  side  or  the 
other,  from  the  defection  among  the  Working  Classes ;  large 
bodies  of  whom  are  at  tjiis  moment  listening  to  the  Tory 
trumpets  in  their  rear,  instead  of  their  tried  leaders  in  the 
front,  and  moving  upon  every  point  where  discomfiture  and  loss 
to  the  general  cause  is  most  likely  to  await  them.  But  this  is 
what  cannot  last.  They  are  new  men,  and  must  sow  their  wild 
oats.  In  a  year  or  two  they  will  find  out,  what  their  old  leaders 
could  have  told  them  before,  that  to  rush  upon  the  strong  point 
instead  of  the  weak,  merely  because  they  would  like  best  to 
carry  it,  is  more  like  an  enemy's  counsel,  than  like  anything 
accordant  with  **  the  disciplines  of  the  wars "  as  taught  by 
hardly-earned  experience. 


London,  11  March,  1837. 
On  Wednesday  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  affairs  of 
Canada.    The  Whig  ministers  by  their  own  speeches,  from 
which  what  follows  is  for  the  most  part  Uteral  extract,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  following  points. 

1.  That  they  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  thinking  that 
the  Legislative  Council  ought  to  have  been  made  elective  at  its 
establishment  in  1791. 

2.  That  they  are  confirmed  in  this  by  the  experimental  fact, 
that  the  evil  arising  from  the  want  of  this  principle  of  popular 
election,  was  that  while  in  the  one  assembly  there  was  a  great 
proportion  of  the  French  party,  in  the  other  there  was  an  almost 
exclusivdy  British  party,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  violent 
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opposition  always  existed  between  them.  If  the  Counoil  had 
been  elective  originally,  the  effect,  after  some  contests  between 
them,  would  be,  that  they  would  mutually  concede,  and  that 
the  French  and  British  would  in  the  progress  of  time  live  to- 
gether as  one  people. 

3.  That  it  could  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  was  opposed 
to  the  British  system,  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions  more  than  one-half  had  elective  Legislative 
Councils. 

4.  That  when  Mr.  Fox  said  that  unless  they  made  the 
Council  elective  it  would  lead  to  the  consequences  which  un- 
fortunately now  exist,  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  it  was  only  an  ex- 
periment. 

5.  That  they  think  it  would  be  a  material  improvement  if 
the  principle  of  election  could  now  be  established  in  some 
modified  form  ;  and  that  they  have  no  dislike  to  the  principle 
of  the  election  of  both  Asseml^^es  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies. 

6.  That  because  the  Canadians  ask  for  this  elective  principle, 
which  the  Whigs  say  ought  to  have  been  introduced  in  J  791 ; — 

, ^hich  they  say  great  evils  have  arisen  for  want  of; — which 
they  say  is  not  opposed  to  the  British  colonial  system,  but 
rather  the  contrary  ; — which  they  say  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  was 
only  omitted  by  way  of  experiment; — and  which  they  say  it 
would  be  a  material  improvement  to  introduce  in  some  form  or 
other  at  the  present  moment ;— that  because  the  Canadians  ask 
for  this,  they  will  go  to  war  with  the  Canadians  to  hinder  it; 
and  their  reason  to  wit,  "  because  they  will  not  give  a  triumph 
to  either  party." 

Some  eminent  palterer  with  human  rights,  once  said,  he 
would  not  do  justice  because  he  *'  would  not  give  a  triumph  to 
either  party  ;"  and  the  little  Whigs  think  that  by  copying  this, 
they  are  puffing  out  their  froggy  sides  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
ox.  Are  we  at  Hull,  such  simpletons,  as  to  find  a  man  or  a 
guinea  to  make  this  Whig  war  on  Canada,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting somebody  from  having  a  triumph  in  the  establishment 
of  the  right  ?  Might  not  we  tor  the  same  reason  subscribe  to 
make  war  on  the  Nisi  prius  Court  at  York  ?  But  this  is  the 
cant  of  all  governments ;  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  till  the 
people  get  that  influence  over  their  own  affairs  which  everyday 
is  bringing  nearer.  "  You  want  it ;  therefore  you  shall  not 
have  it."  This  is  the  first  word  uppermost  ill  the  mouth  of 
every  man  who  gets  into  a  coat  more  guarded  than  his  fellows, 
and  stoops  to  don  the  livery  of  courts.  But  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  strong  enough  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.    T^^e^ 
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Whigs,  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  on,  are  quietly  storing  up 
arguments  against  the  popular  power  of  the  purse,  for  the 
Tories  to  make  use  of  against  ourselves  when  the  time  comes. 
The  theory  pressed  hy  the  Tories  on  Wednesday,  and  which 
they  endeavoured  hy  all  means  to  intertwine  with  the  argu- 
ments of  their  friends  the  Whigs  so  that  there  should  he  no 
disentangling  them  hereafter,  was  that  the  popular  right  of 
withholdmg  the  Supplies,  is  always  to  he  subordinate  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people's  enemies  that  it  is  properly  exercised. 
This  is  the  pill  prepared  for  us  to  swallow ;  and  which  we  are 
as  Ukely  to  swallow  as  not,  if  we  have  not  sense  and  spirit  to 
resist  the  experiment  which  is  now  being  made  on  Canada,  for 
the  sake  of  enabling  the  practitioners  to  get  their  hands  in  for 
ourselves. 

The  Whig-Tory  Resolution  was  finally  carried  by  318  against 
56*  As  many  as  four  divisions  took  place  afterwards,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  some  delay,  to  allow  the  constituencies  to 
interfere.  Observe,  that  a  Whig  measure  of  mischief,  is  never 
allowed  to  wait  for  return  of  post.  The  Tories  are  "  all  alive ;" 
their  swords  begin  to  be  maiden,  and  they  have  not  had  such 
a  chance  of  fleshing  them  these  twenty  years,  as  they  think 
they  see  now  in  Canada, 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Buckingham  got  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  He  was 
subjected  to  several  attacks,  all  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was 
assumed  for  instance,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  marine  insurance,  and  that  he  meditated  restrictions  on 
the  form  of  vessels ;  the  total  inaccuracy  of  which,  after  the 
attention  the  proceedings  of  the  Shipwrecks  Committee  at*- 
tracted  at  Hull,  will  be  readily  admitted  there.  All  this  proves, 
that  there  are  interests  at  work  against  him ;  and  where  there 
are  interests  on  one  side,  I  believe  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  there  are  interests  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Barlow  Hoy  moved  for  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  Texas,  and  was  defeated  by  49  against  38.  The  world 
seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy,  Quakers  and  all,  to  wrest  the 
province  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  in  punishment  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery  there.  Of  the  majority  of  49,  there  were 
nearly  twenty  Reformers,  who  ought  by  all  the  common  rules 
of  speculation,  to  have  been  on  our  side.  1  wish  you  or  any- 
body, would  publish  a  bitter  examination  of  the  Division  list. 
The  Radicals  in  considerable  numbers,  like  the  republicans 
80-called  of  America,  are  unsound  upon  the  question  of  Slavery. 
They  have  got  some  phrenological  crotchets  into  their  heads, 
about  the  flatness  of  the  negro  skull ;  which  a  season  or  two 
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at  Sierra  Leone  would  enable  them  to  correct.  There  are 
flat-heads  there,  as  in  other  countries;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole,  is  the  longing  to  use  the  flat-heads  for  improper 
purposes. 

The  member  for  Finsbury  (T.  S.  Duncombe)  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Reform  Act  which 
requires  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  in  cities  and  burghs  as 
the  condition  of  registration ;  which  was  carried  against  minis- 
ters by  forty-nine  to  thirty-eight. 

On  Friday  the  principsil  debate  was  on  Lord  Mahon's  motion 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
As  was  remarked  by  0*Connell,  whenever  the  Carlists  are  in 
a  crisis  or  a  dilemma,  a  field-day  appears  to  be  got  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  them  heart  The  motion  ended  in 
nothing,  except  the  opportunity  it  gave  to  some  of  the  lively 
Tories  to  avouch  their  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  paragon  of 
virtues,  the  author  of  the  Durango  decree.  O  for  one  hour 
of  old  Oliver,  to  talk  with  the  royal  miscreant  in  the  gate  I 
But  we  will  have  it  so.  Englishmen  must  be  murdered  by 
fifties  without  resistance,  because  the  perpetrator  is  from  regal 
loins. 

On  Saturday  the  House  met  at  the  usual  hour ;  principally 
fi>r  the  sake  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Navy  Estimates, 
which  have  been  delayed  so  long  that  the  government  are  driven 
to  a  day. 


London,  15  March,  1837. 

Two  more  nights  of  wearisome  debate  on  Church  Rates ;  in 
which  the  only  feature  worth  marking,  was  the  close  approach 
to  a  general  consent  to  keep  principles  out  of  sight.  The 
Attorney-General  last  night  made  a  slight  attempt  to  transgress 
the  rule  ;  but  neither  friend  nor  foe  appeared  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  and  the  learned  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose,  started  at 
the  light  of  sense  and  heresy,  and  hastened  to  involve  himself 
again  in  the  friendly  darkness  of  orthodoxy.  The  truth  thus 
hazarded,  was  that  when  Church  Rates  were  established,  the 
community  was  all  of  one  way  of  thinking  in  religion,  and  what 
was  just  and  proper  then,  might  not  be  transferable  to  a  dif- 
ferent case. 

This  was  the  only  attempt  I  heard,  towards  letting  out  a 
little  of  the  forbidden  stuff.  Sir  Robert  Peel  roundly  put  the 
case,  that  a  Dissenter  should  have  bought  property  at  a  reduced 
rate  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  Church  Rates,  and  should 
proceed  to  refuse  the  rates ;   and  then  he  looked  Kracc^  Vrw> 
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umphantly,  as  knowing  that  none  would  answer  faim.  Yet, 
is  there  a  little  member  of  one  of  your  dissenting  congregations 
at  Hull,  that  does  not  perfectly  know  the  answer ; — that  could 
not  tell  Sir  Robert,  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  that  his  crack 
case  is  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  he  would  himself  de- 
clare to  be  the  right,  if  the  situations  were  inverted  ?  When  our 
protestant  forefathers  began  to  struggle  against  the  dominant 
church,  what  would  have  been  justice  if  the  voice  of  justice 
could  have  been  heard  ?  Clearly  that  the  dissentients  should 
have  been  allowed  to  carry  away  their  portion  of  the  church 
establishment  upon  their  backs,  as  a  snail  carries  its  house. 
But  this  was  of  course  much  too  good  for  the  dominant  church ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  dominant  church  was  over- 
thrown, and  another  established  on  its  ruins.  And  what  was 
justice  then,  is  justice  now.  The  Dissenter  has  a  just  claim  to 
nis  share  of  the  general  fund  appropriated  by  the  nation  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion.  The  term  '*  national  establishment^ 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  sect,  is  on  the  face  of  it 
a  fraud  and  a  falsehood ;  the  establishment  is  not  national, — 
it  is  the  establishment  of  a  particular  sect  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  sects.  If  the  Dissenter  chuses  to  waive  his  claim  to  his 
share  of  the  proceeds,  this  is  anything  but  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  oppressed  by  a  payment  instead.  As  it  is,  church 
rates  are  taken  from  the  holders  of  all  property  subjected  to 
them,  by  the  depreciation  of  all  such  property ;  for  it  is  pre- 
sumable the  supporters  of  church  rates  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
church  rates  are  paid  by  nobody,  because  all  property  subjected 
to  them  is  sold  at  a  diminished  rate.  The  Dissenters  have 
property  as  well  as  other  people;  the  Dissenters  therefore 
pay  the  church  rates  like  other  people,  through  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  property.  If  then  a  Dissenter,  after  buying  pro- 
perty at  the  universally  depreciated  price  in  which  the  property 
of  Dissenters  has  shared,  has  the  boldness  or  the  good  luck  to 
be  able  to  refuse  church  rates, — what  he  does  is  simply  to 
recover,  as  far  as  the  case  reaches,  a  portion  of  what  ought 
from  the  beginning  to  have  been  left  in  his  hands  as  his  share 
of  the  national  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and 
the  amount  of  which  he  is  actually  at  this  moment  disbursing 
for  the  support  of  his  own  ministers.  This,  remember,  is  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  crack  case ;  the  case  with  which  he  looked  tri- 
umphantly round  the  House,  "  while  all  the  boys  hollow'd." 
And  in  how  few  words  might  it  have  been  put  down  I — but  the 
saying  of  those  few  words,  is  exactly  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  an,  engine  to  prevent. 
The  weary  business  is  extended  to  to-night. 
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London,  18  March,  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  debate  on  Church  Rates  went  on  for  the 
fourth  night ;  and  was  concluded  at  half  past  two  the  next 
morning  by  a  division  of  273  for  the  ministerial  proposition,  and 
250  against  This  must  be  something  like  a  beating  given  to 
ministers  ;  but  what  can  be  done  with  men,  who  present  them- 
selves in  the  attitude  of  prayer  that  nobody  will  conceive  them 
capable  of  intending  to  support  any  general  principle  of  justice ; 
— ^whose  high  aim  and  glorious  ambition  is  to  do  a  little  right  on 
fa\ae  pretences,  and  smuggle  through  the  legislature  a  trivial 
abatement  of  an  enormous  nuisance,  without  incurring  the  dis- 
credit of  any  hostility  to  wron^  ?  The  probable  consequences 
savour  of  IMssolution,  and  all  whereby  a  ministry  deservedly 
defeated  onee,  prepares  to  try  again.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
wise  to  keep  our  hounds  in  order. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Clay  brought  on  his  motion  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Corn  Laws.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Clay  had  finished 
speaking,  an  agricultural  member  (Mr.  Cayley)  rose  with  the 
seconder,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  proceedings  by  counting  out 
the  House.  The  number  was  found  above  forty,  and  the 
seconder  went  on.  Their  first  Ynovement  having  thus  failed, 
the  landowners  mustered  kin  and  clan,  and  finally  came  down 
to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred.  The  ordinary  routine  of 
a-thousand-times-answered  fallacies  was  put  forward,  and 
received  as  might  be  expected  in  an  assembly  where  every  man 
had  made  oath  that  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question 
before  him.  At  the  instance  of  friends  about  me,  I  made 
repeated  attempts  to  offer  reply,  as  also  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  not  voting  upon  the  actual  question ;  but  was  unable  to 

fiin  a  hearing.  Thank  God,  I  have  many  better  places !  If 
had  been  a  jobber  in  a  railroad  or  a  dabbler  in  some  monopoly, 
wishing  to  make  a  similar  explanation,  I  should  have  been 
beard  with  reverential  sympathy,  to  the  extent  that  human 
organs  could  supply.  Sir  William  Molesworth  entered  upon  a 
demonstration  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  competition 
generated  by  the  limitation  of  food,  which  was  perf(^ct  in  its 
way,  but  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  field.  Mr.  Hume  was 
received  with  groans  and  hideous  laughs  when  he  attempted  to 
open  the  case  of  that  part  of  the  community  who  have  not  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year  in  land;  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
connect  the  question  with  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  sounds  that 
issued  from  the  landed  benches  had  a  touch  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander.  K  there  is  a  horrible  sound  on  earth,  it  is  the  laugh  of 
two  or  three  hundred  aristocrats  all  sworn  to  a  contrary  interest, 
when  an  honest  man  presents  himself  befote  tVietCL\A  ^<&^^^^ 
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cause  of  the  industrious  and  the  poor.  And  now  I  turn  to  the. 
people  of  England, — to  that  portion  of  them  who  do  not  believe 
that  to  swear  to  a  pecuniary  interest  is  the  way  to  constitute  a 
judge, — to  the  portion  who  are  born  to  work  and  to  suffer,  and 
not  to  receive  rents  and  to  spend, — a  portion  with  whom  I 
believe  I  possess  some  influence,  from  whom  I  enjoy  some  con- 
fidence, whom  I  have  at  all  events  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
serve,  whose  cause  I  have  pleaded  till  the  hair  that  was  dark 
has  turned  grey,  whose  cause  I  could  and  would  plead  now,  if 
we  had  a  tribunal  where  physical  force  and  sworn  interest  were 
not  opposed  to  our  having  a  hearing.  Their  advocate  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hume,  has  been  received  with  an  indignity 
scarcely  short  of  anything  but  blows.  Their  messengers  have 
been  sent  back  like  the  messengers  of  David ;  and  the  Lord  do 
so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  I  go  willingly  on  a  message  to  that 
camp  again,  till  blessed  are  the  feet  of  him  who  comes  with 
proposals  of  peace.  Why  will  you  drive  your  friends  and  repre- 
sentatives on  the  bitter  and  degrading  office,  of  presenting  tl^m-* 
selves  before  howling  savages,  of  rolling  in  the  dust  and  per- 
forming the  Kotou  to  their  Bantam  Majesties,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  little  morsel  of  the  justice  which  their  coronation 
oath  has  taught  them  it  is  their  interest  to  refuse  ?  What  can 
you  expect  from  it,  but  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  persons  of 
your  ambassadors  ?  Take  my  advice ;  I  have  served  against 
the  Wahhabees  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  know  the  handling  of 
the  kind.  Present  yourselves  no  more  before  the  600  sworn 
land-owners  and  poor-rate  owners  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  go  near  them  till  they  send  you  a  flag  of  truce.  They 
are  your  natural  and  unchangeable  enemies,  and  no  mistake; 
lest  there  should  have  been  any  doubt  about  it,  they  have  de- 
clared their  interest  on  oath.  They  will  grind  you  to  the  last, 
as  all  men  grind  what  it  is  their  interest  to  grind.  The  far- 
things squeezed  from  a-thousand-and-eight  paupers  by  the  New 
Poor  Law,  glitter  in  the  shape  of  a  guinea  or  a  guinea's  worth, 
on  the  head-dress  of  the  landowner's  opera-girl.  Your  fathers 
and  mothers  must  die  in  Poor  Bastilles,  where  you  yourselves 
must  follow.  If  in  the  mean  time  ye  multiply,  it  must  be  for 
exportation  like  the  Carolina  negroes.  And  how  should  it  be 
otherwise;  is  not  your  government  limited  to  the  hands  of 
men  who  take  an  oath  that  all  that  is  your  loss  is  their  gain, 
and  who  solemnly  exclude  from  participation  in  making  laws 
for  you,  every  man  who  is  of  your  own  class  and  feeling,  as 
completely  as  the  negro  slave  is  excluded  in  America?  It  is 
the  intent  of  tyranny  avowed  and  sworn  to ;  you  cannot  be 
amazed  at  what  is  the  natural  result  of  the  precautions  taken. 
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And  by  natural  resources  it  must  be  met,  or  else  lie  down  for 
ever.  Change  your  whole  plan  of  campaign.  Begin  to  look 
into  your  own  affairs,  and  to  help  one  another  to  do  it.  Hope 
nothing  from  parliament ;  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of 
being  the  machine  you  dreamed  of,  is  only  a  cushion  to  blunt 
the  impulses  of  popular  necessities.  Form  yourselves  every- 
where into  associations  to  gain  knowledge  which  is  power,  and 
to  communicate  it  through  the  press.  Your  owners  have 
made  a  law  against  your  communicating  otherwise ;  but  they 
cannot  stop  the  press.  The  Working  Men  of  London  have  de- 
monstrated that  in  general  talent  they  are  vastly  superior  to 
the  average  stuff  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  of.  They 
are  not  a  force,  but  the  materials  for  a  force ;  fine  limbs  and 
stature,  filled  with  bursting  intelligence,  like  the  French  people 
when  they  first  shook  themselves  to  try  a  fall  ^ith  the  Euro- 
pean  despots  in  1792,  and,  like  them,  only  wanting  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  little  time  and  experience  to  be  irresistible.  Be 
active  and  persevering,  like  them.  Mind  not  a  few  mistakes. 
Show  yourselves ;  be  somebody ;  make  yourselves  heard  of,  that 
you  may  never  be  wanted  to  be  felt.  Dig  a  ditch  and  lie  down 
in  it  with  all  your  elders  and  all  your  children,  sooner  than 
trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  who  are  sworn  to  a  pecu« 
niary  interest  in  your  sufferings.  Do  it  if  you  are  wise  men, 
and  "  you'll  be  glad  of  it  afterwards." 

Mr.  Hume's  speech  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  shows 
that  he  is  come  over  to  the  people's  side  on  the  question  of  the 
Poor  Laws  as  connected  with  the  Corn  Laws.  Through  living 
in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  I  have  the  **  privilege  "  as  some 
of  our  Hull  friends  would  say,  of  comini;  home  with  him  almost 
every  night  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  he  in  some  sort  rated  me  for  my  Poor-law  heresies  at 
Preston.  The  member  for  Middlesex  is  always  right  in  the 
end ;  but  he  is  not  hasty  in  his  conclusions.  He  is  surrounded 
too,  by  numbers  of  doctrinaires  ;  which  only  makes  his  escape 
to  the  popular  side  of  more  importance. 

Another  point  on  which  1  am  glad  to  find  the  member  for 
Middlesex  is  con6rming  my  preconceived  opinions  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  is  in  believing  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  our  enemies'  position. 
Our  oppressors  are  strong,  because  they  contrive  to  live  upon 
our  resources ;  because,  through  the  Corn  Laws,  they  drain  our 
wealth  into  the  shape  of  rents,  and  make  us  pay  for  the  hoof 
that  tramples  on  us.  There  is  a  story  of  a  party  of  Turkish 
troops,  who  entered  a  shepherd's  house,  and  ordered  him  to  kill 
a  lamb  and  roast  it ;  and  when  they  had  finished,  asi\eL<&^  Xslxcl 
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how  much  he  meant  to  pay  them  for  the  trouhle  of  eating  it. 
This  is  the  way  we  are  treated  hy  the  tyrants  of  the  landed 
interest ;  they  grow  fat  upon  our  lamb,  and  then  ask  what  re- 
mission of  taxes  we  mean  to  make  them  for  their  trouble.  Ilie 
secret  of  your  servitude  is  here  ;  cut  off  the  mutton,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  your  enemies.  Extended  suf- 
frsLge,  short  parUaments^  ballot,  equal  taxes,  all  turn  upon  this 
pivot.  Cease  to  permit  your  foes  to  make  you  keep  them  out 
of  your  toil,  and  then  you  will  at  sometime  get  the  other  things 
which  you  desire.  Yet  this  is  what  our  unfortunate  friends  the 
London  Working  Classes,  are  at  this  moment  running  counter 
to  with  all  their  might.  They  say  they  will  maintain  their 
enemies,  because  they  will  have  nothing  but  universal  suffrage ; 
and  when  they  have  got  universal  suffrage,  they  will  set  aljout 
such  little  things  as  ceasing  to  maintain  their  enemies.  Some- 
body has  been  ploughing  with  our  heifer ;  the  adversary  has 
been  here.  This  comes  of  coquetting  with  the  Tories  and  the 
Agricultural  Association.  A  lord  or  two  consented  to  be  civil 
to  the  Working  Men  ;  and  straightway  the  Working  Men  are 
found  ready  to  keep  the  lords  out  of  their  bread.  There  is  a 
wondrous  charm  in  that  word  lord,  and  not  the  least  where 
there  is  the  greatest  splutter  of  professed  contempt. 

The  reason  why  I  could  not  vote,  was  because  I  consider 
myself  ()ledged  to  support  no  measure  that  does  not  go  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn ;  though  willing  to 
agree  to  almost  any  conceivable  degree  of  graduality  in  the 
process.  Any  proposal  for  a  fixed  duty,  I  am  therefore  under 
the  necessity  of  viewing,  not  as  an  instalment,  but  as  making 
a  lodgement,  a  half-way  house,  for  the  enemy  to  stick  at ;  and 
such  half-way  houses  are  among  the  greatest  dangers  in  the 
whole  compass  of  politics.  My  name  appears  in  the  Division 
list  of  Thursday  by  mistake. 

The  Division  for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only 
69  against  223.  The  Whigs  either  kept  aloof,  or  voted  with 
the  enemy. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  a  copy  of  correspondence 
relating  to  the  capture  of  the  Vixen,  Some  letters  between 
the  government  and  the  owners  of  the  Vixen  were  read ;  in 
which  the  superiority  of  those  of  the  owners,  in  everything 
which  constitutes  goodness  in  a  letter,  was  acknowledged  by 
loud  cheers.  The  fact  is  we  have  not  a  government.  We  are 
without  anything  that  discharges  the  office  of  that  organ ;  as 
some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals  are  without  a  head  or  a 
heart,  so  we  are  in  a  political  sense  acephalous.  The  object 
for  which  a  government  is  instituted,  is  to  have  somebody  to 
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oarry  on  the  public  business ;  somebody,  for  instance,  to  tell 
us  who  ve  are  at  war  with  and  who  not,  where  our  ships  may 
safely  go  and  the  public  force  will  protect  them,  and  where  not; 
but  we  have  nobody  that  can  do  this.  Yet  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  the  nominal  ministers,  as  in  what  the  country  allows 
to  exist  elsewhere.  Conscious  debility  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
indecision.  We  are  a  divided  nation,  and  as  such  must  fall. 
Foreigners  know  that  we  have  a  monarchical  principle  which  is 
an  imperium  in  imperio;  which  insulates  itself  from  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  state,  carrying  along  with  it  the 
direction  of  the  national  strength,  the  military  force.  If  the 
constitutional  government  has  one  minister  in  Russia  to  do  its 
behests,  the  unconstitutional  has  another,  to  harp  on  the  inse- 
curity of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  point  out  to  the  auto- 
crat  now  the  military  force  of  England  instead  of  being  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pretended  ministers,  is  a  garrison  of  enemies 
quartered  on  the  country,  and  held  in  leash  to  be  let  loose  upon 
us  at  the  proper  time.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  chance 
is  there  of  protecting  Vixens  f 

In  the  small  hours  this  morning  101,000  men  were  smuggled 
through  the  House,  in  spite  of  numerous  protests,  on  the  Army 
Estimates.  As  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Library  writing  this  to 
you,  I  was  not  in  the  way  to  add  mine.  Anything  I  have  to 
say  on  the  Army,  therefore,  must  lie  over  for  the  Mutiny  Act. 
But  it  is  of  very  little  consequence.  It  is  all  a  farce ;  and  will 
be  till  the  people  alter  it. 


London,  21  Mearch,  1837. 

Thb  House  of  Commons  met  on  Saturday,  and  sat  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  most  remarkable  event  was  the 
Speaker's  reading  a  letter  from  Mr.  Vigors,  the  Liberal  member 
for  Carlow,  stating  that  a  petition  having  been  presented  against 
his  return,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  defend  his  election. 

Will  the  public  ever  find  out,  and  bethink  itself  to  disapprove, 
the  sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  highest  bid- 
der ?  for  to  this  does  the  present  practice  amount.  In  all  cases 
where  the  numbers  run  close,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  beaten 
candidate  who  has  money  and  will  spend,  to  take  the  election 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  candidate  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  the 
same.  He  has  only  to  get  up  a  colourable  case ;  he  may  insert  as 
many  notorious  and  unsupported  falsehoods  in  his  statementas  he 
pleases,  without  intending  to  wait  to  be  asked  for  proof;  he  can 
•always  pick  holes  in  a  number  of  the  adverse  votes  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  majority,  though  probably  the  adveca^  '^xX'^  NS. 
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the  scrutiny  were  continued,  would  destroy  six  times  as  many 
in  return ;  all  manner  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  mal-practice  may 
be  proveable  against  him  if  it  was  only  gone  into ;  but  for  all 
this,  he  shall  have  the  option  of  obliging  the  adverse  party  to 
yield  without  resistance  unless  able  to  go  to  an  immediate  ex- 
pense of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  the  miserable  arrange- 
ments in  existence  put  him  out  of  all  practical  danger  of  being 
made  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  expenses  through  a  verdict  of 
**  frivolous  and  vexatious."  Surely  these  things  will  be  mended 
some  day  or  other. 

On  Monday  the  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill  went 
through  committee,  without  being  attended  with  anything  re- 
markable. 


London^  24  March,  1837. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Robinson  brought  forward  his  motion  on 
the  inexpediency  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
flour  for  exportation  from  foreign  corn  in  bond.  The  debate, 
pn  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  was  adjourned  for  three 
weeks. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  monstrous  absurdities, 
submitted  to  by  nations,  and  imposed  by  their  governments ; 
but  none  perhaps  to  equal  the  British  Corn  Laws,  taking  into 
account  the  state  of  light  and  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
endured.    Yet  here,  the  progress  of  inftelligence  is  discernible. 
I  think  I  perceive  symptoms  of  giving  way  among  the  agricul- 
turists ;  unless  these  are  to  a  certain  degree  assumed  in  reliance 
on  the  temporary  advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  working  classes,  and  even  then  they  will  be  found 
to  have  been  dangerous  concessions  in  the  end.  There  has  been 
something  like  an  admission,  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  not  be 
maintainable,  if  there  were  not  monopolies  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  also.   The  manufacturing  classes  there- 
fore have  the  power  of  putting  to  rest  this  argument,  by 
allowing  the  removal  of  their  own  attempted  monopolies  ;  from 
the  gradual  abolition  of  which,  even  though  not  accompanied 
by  the  contemporaneous  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  not  loss 
but  gain  must  arise  to  the  industrious  classes  in  the  aggregate, 
upon  the  principle  that  all  which  is  now  given  to  any  portion  of 
the  industrious  classes  by  a  monopoly  price,  is  taken  away  from 
some  other  portion,  with  a  general  loss  to  all  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  artificially  dear  goods  of  which  they  may  happen  to  be 
consumers.    And  this  is  in  reality  the  track  upon  which  the 
Liberals  in  the  government  have  for  many  years  been  mo>ing. 
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The  other  side  have  of  course  done  their  utmost  to  stir  up  the 
working  classes  to  opposition,  by  those  arguments  which  are 
almost  as  old  as  the  serpent's  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die," 
and  to  which  the  working  classes  have  always  been  Mother 
Eve, — the  advising  them  never  to  consent  to  the  removal  of 
mischief  a  little  at  a  time,  and  never  to  assist  in  removing  a 
mischief  so  long  as  another  mischief  can  be  pointed  out  whose 
removal  they  would  prefer.  It  is  all  an  encounter  of  wits ; 
when  men  have  learned  the  way,  they  will  succeed,  and  not 
before. 

Not  that  the  removal  of  the  manufacturers'  attempts  at  mo- 
nopoly would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
landowners ;  they  would  still  have  other  shifts.  But  it  would 
be* cutting  away  one.  Their  next  resource  would  be  to  main- 
tain, as  in  fact  they  do  at  present,  that  they  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sworn  monopoly  of  legislation,  have  been  so  severe  upon 
themselves,  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  Corn  Laws  for 
compensation.  The  answer  to  this  will  be  to  give  them  up  their 
taxes,  or  at  all  events  lay  the  taxes  in  svch.a  way  as  shall  leave 
no  shadow  of  pretence  for  a  claim  in  any  party.  There  is  no 
policy  in  allowing  an  order  of  men  to  tax  themselves  five  pounds, 
to  be  a  pretence  for  recovering  (as  they  think)  ten  pounds,  at  a 
final  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  community.  This  is  a 
true  representation  of  the  tax-compensation  fallacy. 

On  the  same  night  the  words  in  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt 
bill,  for  creating  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a 
new  power  of  refusing  to  pay  their  debts  after  the  abolition  of 
arrest,  were  thrown  out  by  39  to  27.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  ministers  will  attempt  the  re-insertion  of  the  words 
on  bringing  up  the  Report  or  on  the  Third  Reading. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  was  counted  out  at  an  early 
hour. 

On  Thursday  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery ; 
which  he  should  follow  up  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  se- 
veral other  bills  with  respect  to  the  criminal  law. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  House  was 
counted  out.  It  had  been  previously  determined,  that  the 
House  on  rising  should  adjourn  to  Monday  the  3rd  of  April. 


London,  5  April,  1837. 
On  Monday  only  thirty-six  members  were  found  present, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  House. 
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On  Tuesday  the  early  part  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  with 
a  discussion  on  railways;  a  subject  on  which  the  House  is 
always  particularly  alert.  Mr.  Ewart  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  the  division  of  landed  property  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
and  cited  many  individual  instances  of  the  lamentable  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  law.  The  Attorney-General  replied  in  a 
apeech,  which  I  could  not  help  thinking  had  been  what  school- 
boys call  "  cabbaged,"  from  some  of  the  forms  of  oration  from 
time  to  time  published  by  way  of  caricature.  **  Why  did  not 
the  member  for  Liverpool  apply  himself  to  some  practical 
ffrievance  ?  Had  there  been  any  petitions,  from  those  who  in 
uie  next  fifty  years  are  to  suffer  through  their  fathers  dying 
intestate?  It  was  proposed  that  in  cases  of  intestacy,  the 
property  should  be  divided  equally  as  is  done  in  France ;  but 
would  it  not  be  a  shocking  thing  if  the  right  of  testation  was 
taken  from  the  father  as  is  done  in  France  ?  Intestacy  does 
not  occur  in  above  one  case  out  of  a  hundred ;  therefore  the 
provision  of  law  for  that  case  ought  to  be  wrong.  To  do  any 
good,  the  whole  code  of  England  must  be  altered ;  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  apd  personal  property,  is  made  in  fifty 
other  ways  that  nobody  complains  of.  If  we  were  legislating 
for  an  infant  State  in  one  of  the  South-Sea  Islands,  it  might 
be  well  to  do  justice  and  right ;  but  legislation  must  be  adapted 
to  the  habits,  customs,  and  existing  circumstances  of  a  people, 
and  in  England  younger  children  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
seeing  their  father's  property  unjustly  divided.  Finally,  it  was 
necessary  to  resist  a  motion  tending  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country.*' 

.  I  cannot  repress  a  malicious  wish  to  propose  this  speech  to 
the  consideration  of  our  Society  at  the  *'  Durham  Ox,"  in« 
eluding  the  Hebe  whom  I  am  afraid  I  unintentionally  drove 
from  her  listening-place  by  being  too  explanatory  upon  the 
droit  de  seigneur ;  an  imhappy  circumstance  I  would  not  here 
recal,  if  it  was  not  to  observe  that  this  right  was  once  part  of 
"the  existing  circumstances  of  a  people,"  and  was  doubtless 
defended  by  Attorneys-General  as  parcel  of  "  the  institutions 
of  the  country." 

But  the  serious  inference  from  this  speech  of  the  ministerial 
officer,  is  that  the  present  government  have  no  real  desire  to 
attack  the  institutions  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and 
that  where  they  do  move,  they  are  unwilling  Calibans,  acting 
under  some  pressure  they  are  afraid  of.  The  end  of  which 
will  be,  that  they  will  first  let  down  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons,  and  then  be  roused  by  the  appa- 
rition of  some  other  administration,  whose  prime  necessary  of 
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existence  will  be  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  the  present 
men. 

On  division,  there  appeared  for  Mr.  £  wart's  motion  21  ; 
against  it  54. 


London,  8  April,  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  Sale  of  Beer  bill  was  brought  forward 
for  Second  Reading ;  but  was  finally  withdrawn  without  a  di* 
vision.  It  is  time  there  should  be  a  combination  against  these 
attempts  to  embitter  the  cup  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  putting, 
if  not  the  bishop's,  at  all  events  the  parson's  foot  into  the 
draught.  We  must  not  be  a  priest-ridden  people  if  we  can 
htolp  it ;  and  if  we  did  not  resist,  we  should  be,  even  to  our 
small  beer. 

On  the  motion  for  Supply,  my  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
ill^al  government  of  the  Army  was  called,  after  a  delay  of 
nearly  nine  weeks,  and  being  eighteen  times  put  off  by  the 
movements  of  ministers.  Without  at  all  assuming  that  the 
grand  Machiavelism  of  the  state  has  been  put  in  requisition, 
it  is  enough  to  name  the  facts  above,  to  show  how  bootless 
any  attempt  at  concert  was  under  such  circumstances.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  Supply  was  brought  on,  contrary  to  every 
remonstrance,  on  an  evening  appropriated  to  private  bills,  and 
when  of  course  members  who  had  no  private  bills  which  inte- 
rested them,  were  likely  to  be  away.  It  was  introduced  under 
an  engagement  that  it  should  not  come  on  if  the  private  business 
drove  it  too  late ;  and  then  the  private  business  was  huddled 
through,  and  it  was  brought  on  at  six  o'clock,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  hour  at  which  there  is  a  general  understanding  that 
disputants  of  all  sorts  shall  have  a  flag  of  truce  to  dine.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  nothing  miraculous,  that  of  half  a 
dozen  members  whom  I  should  have  expected  to  second,  not 
one  was  there.  There  is  no  contending  against  such  odds  of 
power  in  other  people's  hands ;  and  the  whole  may  help  to  im- 
prove the  notions  of  those  who  think  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  a  land  of  Cocagne,  where  a  cock  has  only  to  stretch  out  his 
neck  and  crow,  and  what  he  wants  will  fall  into  his  mouth. 
An  hour  afterwards,  came  all  the  diners-out,  to  ask  when  the 
motion  was  coming  on.  But  there  is  no  use  in  losing  heart  of 
grace  ;  according  to  the  Maroon  girls'  proverb,  "  One  day  is 
not  all  days.*'  To  borrow  from  the  more  aristocratic  but  less 
fdegant  sources  we  are  accustomed  to  by  the  other  side  of  the 
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House,  we  must  *'  hit  them  again  in  the  same  place,'*  and 
cannot  fail  in  the  end  of  **  establishing  a  raw*." 


*  "  On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Colonel  Thompion  said,  he  had  a  notice  upon  the  book,  which  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  brought  forward  many  weeks  ago,  and  of  which  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  offered  some  explanation  when  the  notice  was  given, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  forms  of  the  House,  which  he  hoped  were  a 
portion  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  not  of  our  own.  The  consequence 
of  his  being  prevented  from  giving  any  such  explanation  was,  that  he  had 
received  a  numt>er  of  letters,  from  wlilch  it  appeared  there  was  a  persuasion 
that  he  intended  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the  office  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Now  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  no  more  intention  of 
doing  that,  than  he  bad  of  inquiring  into  the  details  of  the  office  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  if  there  was  one.  His  object  was  simply  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  House,  that  the  government  of  the  army  was  withdrawn  from 
the  practice  and  application  of  that  constitutional  law,  which  according  to  the 
principles  settled  in  times  of  struggle  and  danger,  gave  us  a  remedy  for,  and 
prevention  of,  the  misapplication  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  by  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  important  departments  of  the  state,  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters whose  real  responsibility  consisted  in  the  necessity  for  all  going  out  of 
office  together,  whenever  they  ceased  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  migority  in  that 
House.  Though  not  a  lawyer,  his  object  could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  fair 
inquirer.  If  the  mace  on  the  table  or  its  predecessor  could  tell  stories,  it  would 
speak  of  times  when  there  was  little  doubt  of  what  our  forefathers  meant  by  the 
Customs  and  Constitution  of  the  Realm,  as  distinct  from  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But,  not  to  travel  out  of  his  immediate  line,  when  the  Mutiny  Act  said  that  the 
raising  and  keeping  up  an  army  in  the  realm  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
was  "  «^ainit  law,**  was  there  a  drum -boy  that  believed  that  meant,  cigainst  om 
Act  of  Parliament  f  It  was  written  and  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  all  men, 
that  there  was  a  law  in  this  country  to  which  even  statutes  made  in  that  and  the 
other  Houtie  of  Parliament  were  subservient.  To  that  law,  therefore,  he  ap- 
pealed, and  he  would  ask  whether  the  government  of  the  army  had  been  kept  la 
the  state  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  our  forefathers  i  What  on  this  point 
said  history  ?  When  the  Tories  came  into  office,  the  first  time  he  believed  they 
had  a  chance  after  the  Revolution,  did  they  continue  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  his  office  of  commander-in-chief  an  hour  longer  than  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  withdraw  him  from  abroad  ?  When  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power 
under  George  I.,  they  restored  their  commander-in-chief;  and,  on  the  next 
change  of  ministry,  which  took  place  he  believed  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  retire- 
ment, the  commander-in-chief,  like  other  ministers  of  state,  was  again  changed. 
He  contended  that  these  precedents,occurringastheydid  in  critical  times,  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  tamper  with  the  just  jealousy  felt  by  the  people  of  that  formi- 
dable machine  a  standing  army,  justified  him  in  saying,  that  by  the  ancient  law 
and  practice  of  the  realm,  there  ought  to  be  a  constitutional  administrator  of 
the  Army,  removeable  with  the  other  ministers,  as  there  was  of  the  king's  Navy 
and  the  king's  Courts.  By  giving  up  this  point,  a  door  would  be  open  to  every 
possible  mal-practice  and  mal-application  of  the  military  force,  and  we  might 
be  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  expensive  army, — amounting 
to  about  a  hundred  regiments  of  foot  and  thirty  of  cavalry, — without  knowing 
whether  they  might  not  at  any  time  be  directed  against  ourselves.  Look  to  the 
case  of  Spain ;  did  any  one  believe  that  the  government  would  have  committed 
themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  arising  from  sending  out  a  force 
in  so  avowedly  inferior  a  state  of  discipline, — without  casting  any  disparage- 
ment  on  those  who  were  engaged  in  it, — had  they  not  known  that  the  Army  was 
sot  really  at  their  disposal }  They  could  move  the  Marines,  because  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  because 
they  were  under  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance;  but  of  the  superb  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  which  made  the  rest  of  the  British  army,  the  constitutional 
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On  Thursday  the  same  questions  were  again  mooted  on 
bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Supply.  The  point  at  issue,  is 
in  substance  whether  the  country  is  or  is  not  to  have  the  secu- 
rity derivable  from  all  the  important  departments  of  the  state 
being  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 

and  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  knew  they  could  not  move  a  corporal's 
guard.  They  could  not  move  a  single  soldier  towards  Spain.  And  the  result  of 
this  misgovernment  of  the  army  was,  that  our  countrymen  engaged  in  the 
Spanish  struggle  must  suffer  all  the  misfortunes  which  were  daily  falling  upon 
tlMm.  Again,  there  were  some  apprehensions  of  this  country  being  involvea  in 
8  struggle  with  Russia.  Was  there  nobody  to  tell  the  northern  autocrat,  that 
the  British  army  was  not  in  fact  at  the  disposal  of  the  constitutional  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  and  though  the  King's  government  might  wish  to  put  a  stop  to 
bis  aggressions,  that  army  might  even  be  directed  to  his  assistance  ?  It  had 
been  said  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  in  that  House,  that  they  hoped  never  to  see 
the  day  when  the  army  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  this  was  merely  an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  he  had  no 
more  wish  to  interfere  with  it,  than  he  had  for  interference  with  his  own.  But 
If  it  was  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  political  party,  then  he  must  say, 
that  the  construction  put  upog  it  by  the  political  party  to  which  himself  be- 
longed was,  that  those  hon.  gentlemen  hoped  the  army  would  always  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  irresponsible  power  behind  the  throne,  which  power  should 
be  themselves.  In  this  country  there  bad  not  been  wanting  instances  of  the 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  government  of  the  army  being  in  the  hands 
of  others  than  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  the  unfortunate 
events  which  had  occurred  at  Bristol,  it  was  l>elieved  that  the  King's  ministers 
were  not  held  the  proper  Judges  of  the  time  and  mode  of  allowing  military  ex«- 
cation  to  commence  upon  the  erring  men,  and  that  the  governors  of  the  army 
had  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  measores  to  effect  that  end.  In  the  event  of 
similar  circumstances  occurring  in  Ireland,  was  there  no  fear  of  the  military 
force  being  directed  by  irresponsible  persons  ?  Had  there  not  already  l>een— 
though  he  knew  this  was  a  sore  subject  for  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — a  disposi- 
tion manifested  in  certain  quarters  to  tamper  with  the  army  )  The  direction  of 
the  army  was  manifestly  the  sorest  point  in  the  concernments  of  a  free  country ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  last  that  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  securitiea 
flirnished  by  the  practice  of  the  constitution.  But  if  it  woi  so  withdrawn,  what 
was  the  consequence,  but  that  the  moment  the  power  became  illegal,  the  right 
to  obedience  vanished  i  He  was  not  disposed  to  modify  one  jot  of  his  assertion, 
that  the  only  security  any  country  had  against  arbitrary  power,  was  in  maintain- 
ing the  principle  that  obedience  was  coseval  with  legality.  Let  those  who  exer- 
cised power  illegally,  take  the  risk ;  he  did  not  mean  to  stir  from  h>s  position, 
that  if  the  major  was  true,  the  minor  and  conclusion  followed.  He  hoped  hon. 
gentlemen  would  not  imagine  be  had  comedown  with  any  expectation  ot  making 
K  grand  coup  de  lance  on  ihe  present  occasion,  but  to  make  a  beginning  with  a 
subject  which  by  pains  and  perseverance  would  be  carried  to  some  fruit.  He 
had  not  even  asked  anybody  to  second  his  motion  {  but  if  anybody  did,  he  would 
certainly  go  to  a  division.  If  they  did  not,  he  knew  very  well  where  he  should 
go  and  say,  that  no  man  had  stood  by  him ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  in  the  end  he 
should  be  the  worse  for  that.  If  however,  as  he  hoped  would  be  the  case,  some 
hon.  gentleman  came  forward  to  his  support,  he  would,  by  dividing  the  House, 
give  himself  the  pleasure  of  record!  nfr,  with  the  "two  or  three  gathered  toge- 
ther'* who  might  be  willing  to  assist  him.  his  sentiments  on  this  question.  He 
now  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  going  into  committee.  That  the 
government  of  the  Army,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  against  law,  and  no  man  is 
held  to  obedience  to  the  same ;  and  that  no  Supply  be  granted  till  remedy  ap- 
pUed. 

No  hon.  Member  seconding  the  amendment,  the  original  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply."— ^oiKarcff  Debates,  5  April, 
1837. 
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responsibility,  the  only  kind  which  in  reality  exists,  of  being 
obliged  to  lose  their  places  whenever  they  fail  of  keeping  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  I  thought  I 
perceived  indications,  that  what  I  had  said  the  day  before,  had 
not  been  altogether  thrown  away. 

On  Friday  came  on  Major  Fancourt's  motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  question  of  Military 
Punishments.  There  must  still  be  corporal  punishment,  be- 
cause the  Whig  ministers  will  have  it  so.  They  helped  to 
negative  the  motion  for  a  committee,  by  167  to  72. 


Lrmdtmy  12  April,  1837. 

On  Monday  came  on  the  motion  for  the  Third  Reading  of 
the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  bilL  At  an  early  period  of 
the  evening  the  debate  appeared  to  flag,  and  the  House  was 
cleared  for  a  division ;  but  on  the  rising  of  Lord  Stanley  the 
debate  went  on.  At  midnight  a  division  took  place  on  the 
question  of  adjournment ;  which  was  carried  by  286  against 
232,  a  considerable  number  of  members  on  both  sides  being 
understood  to  have  left  the  House. 

On  Tuesday  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations  bill.  As  might  be  expected,  nothing  very  new  or 
striking  was  produced  upon  a  subject  where  all  parties  had 
had  so  many  opportunities  to  speak  their  minds.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  bold  and  bitter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate ;  and 
he. adroitly  transferred  his  attack  from  the  subject  before  the 
House,  to  the  general  policy  of  ministers.  The  ministry  had 
nobody  prepared  to  answer;  having  for  the  most  part  shot 
their  bolts.  And  so  their  opponents  had  the  advantage  of 
going  to  a  division  with  the  last  word.  The  Third  Reading 
was  carried  by  302  against  247  ;  being  only  a  majority  of  one 
more  than  on  the  motion  for  adjournment  on  the  previous 
night*. 

*  In  the  courRe  of  the  debate  (during  which  an  orator  had  used  the  term 
*  somniferous/  and  had  spolcen  of  the '  young  blood  of  Ireland,*) 

*'  Colonel  ThoTMSon  said,  that  without  making  any  promise  not  to  be  '  somni- 
ferous/— and  on  lookfog  round  he  saw  sad  symptoms  uf  the  progress  the  disease 
of  somnolency  had  made  in  invading  their  proceedings, — he  must  say  one  part 
of  tlie  question  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked ;  and  that  was,  in 
what  light  the  *  young  blood '  of  England  might  happen  to  view  the  case,  if  Ire- 
land was  driven  to  the  extremities  which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  appeared  to 
be  bent  on  ?  That  House  ought  not  to  make  itself  too  sure  of  being  a  rigid  cri- 
terion of  all  the  feelings  and  sentiments  existing  in  the  country.  There  were 
large  masses  from  which  it  was  the  boast  and  glory  of  that  House  to  separate 
itself,  as  from  tiprofanum  mdgut,  and  to  establish  a  test  of  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  For  his  own  part,  it  had  often  happened  to  him  to  be  astonished 
at  discovering  the  under-curreut  of  opinion  on  Irish  affairs,  which  came  to  light 
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I  feel  much  gratified  by  finding  that  my  highly  respectable 
Jewish  constituent  (for  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  more 
voters  than  one,  of  that  religious  persuasion,  unless  of  the  same 
family)  has  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  guardian 
of  the  poor  by  the  inhabitants  of  Whitefriar  ward.    Surely 


when  thouglits  were  declared  without  disguise.  As  it  had  been  announced  by  a 
preceding  speaker,  that  the  House  was  in  a  leisure  moment* — that  there  was  a 
sort  of  lull  in  its  proceedings,— he  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  relating  one 
instance  of  this  nature.  He  knew  a  man*  to  whom  he  was  under  all  the  obliga- 
Uons  of  every  kind  which  one  individual  could  be  to  another;  a  man  of  great 
natural  intelligence,  and  considerable  acquired  influence;  for  many  years  a 
Member  of  that  House ;  not  one  imbued  with  wild  political  theories,  but  whose 
antecedents  would  be  best  described  by  saying  he  had  been  a  Tory  banker  with 
strong  religious  opinions.  To  this  individual  he  happened  to  return*  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  being  then  himself  of  middle  age;  and  in  a  confidential 
moment*  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Ireland*  partly  in  consequence  of 
expecting  himself  to  go  there  in  a  military  capacity*  he  was  surprised  at  hearing 
nis  senior  and  governor  break  out  with  something  of  oracular  solemnity  as  fol- 
lows : — '*  I  aiways  thought  there  would  have  been  only  one  cure  for  Ireland ; 
general  "—what  ?  Not  general  fast*  nor  general  humiliation ;  not  general  rt- 
pretentation*  nor  general  suffrage ;  it  was  a  much  more  substantial  general  than 
any  of  these,—*'  general  Hoche.'*  Now  if  a  man  like  this  came  to  such  concltt- 
aion*  was  it  not  still  more  probable  that  others  who  had  less  ballast  on  the  other 
side  might  do  the  same  i  If  the  irritation  to  Ireland  was  persevered  in*  there 
were  two  threats  that  would  be  heard  of  from  that  country  j  first*  repeal  of  the 
Union ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  separation.  He  did  not  believe  either  of  these 
events  would  be  viewed  with  all  the  horror  by  every  portion  of  the  community, 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  might  calculate  on.  It  was  no  secret,  that  the 
inclinations  of  large*  and  what  would  be  influential,  classes  in  this  country* 
were  setting  strongly  towards  republican  institutions.  For  his  own  part*  were 
he  to  attempt  to  define  with  exactness  the  political  party  to  which  he  considered 
himself  as  belonging,  he  should  say  it  was  to  that  party*  a  very  strong  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  than  whom  there  had  been  no  more  faithful  and 
anflinching  supporters  of  that  great  alteration,  who  might  be  called  the  '  repub- 
licans under  compact ;'  by  which  he  meant  men,  who  having  no  more  doubt  of 
the  inherent  superiority  of  republican  institutions  than  they  have  of  a  straight 
line  iNring  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points*  are  still  willing  to  concede 
to  the  wish  of  the  majority*  and  engage  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  citizens 
under  a  monarchical  government. — and  he  had  yet  to  learn  in  what  portion  of 
those  duties  they  had  failed.  With  these  sentiments  he  could  not  but  be  a  keen 
observer  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  he  could  say  from  his  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  that  a  desire  for  republican  institutions  was  progressing*  more 
rapidly  in  fact  he  feared*  than  was  accompanied  by  knowledge.  But  with  this 
before  them,  would  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  believe,  that  a  large  party  in 
this  country  would  not  be  rather  gratified  than  otherwise,  by  the  apparition  of 
an  Irish  republic,  if  the  Irish  were  driven  to  it  1  Would  there  not  be  many  who 
would  infer,  that  they  should  thereby  obtain  all  the  benefits  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  Irish  connexion,  without  the  evils?  Why  then  run  the  chances  of 
exasperating  Ireland  ?  Let  the  case  be  supposed  inverted*  and  say  whether*  if 
English  municipal  privileges  wereinterceptea  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be 
unfavourable  to  the  power  of  a  small  minority  of  that  ancient  Church  which 
once  was  dominant  in  England,  there  was  any  length  of  violence  to  which  Eng> 
lishmen  would  not  be  disposed  to  go.  He  saw  in  all  this  strong  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  moderation  towards  Ireland ;  and  if  in  any  quarter  there  was  a  deter- 
mination to  the  contrary*  he  must  leave  it  to  the  correction  of  that  experience* 
which  would  probably  be  anything  but  agreeable  In  its  lessons." — MoMsard^s 
Debates,  11  April*  1837. 
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there  is  no  Dissenter  who  has  not  by  this  time  found  out,  that 
he  who  smites  a  Jew  with  incapacity,  longs  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  transfer  the  blow  to  the  Dissenter ;  and  that  the  true 
policy  of  the  Dissenters  in  general,  is  to  put  their  own  interest 
a  day's  march  out  of  danger,  by  securing  the  extension  of  tole- 
ration to  the  advanced  post  of  the  Jew.  The  orthodox  hate 
both  alike ;  or  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  odium  theologicum 
operates  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  questions 
in  dispute. 


London^  1 5  April,  1 837. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Hume*s  County  Rates  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  177  against  84.  I  suppose  nobody  expected  any  different 
result.  As  soon  as  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  the  first  occupation 
of  ministers  was  in  all  possible  ways  to  let  off  the  steam  ;  so 
that  if  the  counties  are  ever  to  be  reformed  upon  the  principle 
of  the  corporations,  it  must  be  after  events  of  which  the  pre- 
sent ministers  will  be  no  voluntary  promoters,  have  got  up  the 
high-pressure  popular  power  again.  The  self-elected,  self-paid 
governors  of  the  counties,  are  just  where  the  governors  of  cor- 
porate towns  were  before ;  and  if  they  are  ever  to  be  driven  from 
the  position  they  occupy,  it  must  be  by  a  close  repetition  of  the 
former  process. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  propriety  of  totally  repealing  the  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers,  was  negatived  by  81  against  42.  The  quarrel 
between  the  rich  and  poor  is  therefore  still  to  be  maintained  on 
this  point.  It  must  be  the  business  of  reformers,  to  play  their 
game  according  to  the  cards,  and  if  they  cannot  make  the  best 
use  of  the  repeal,  make  the  best  use  they  can  of  the  refusal. 

A  motion  by  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  for  a  return  of  the 
time  when  certain  naval  officers  were  deprived  of  their  half- 
pay,  and  the  reasons  for  such  deprivations,  was  negatived  by 
1 53  against  46.  Suppose  now  that  a  criminal  court,  were  found 
refusing  to  make  a  return  of  the  time  when  a  culprit  was  de- 
prived of  life,  and  the  reasons  for  such  deprivation, — what 
would  the  inferences  on  the  subject  be?  And  is  there  any 
good  ground,  why  what  is  sauce  for  the  civil  goose,  should  nut 
also  be  sauce  for  the  naval  or  military  gander  ?  But  all  this 
is  evidently  what  must  come  down ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  a 
government  calling  itself  liberal,  does  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  be  the  agent. 

On  Friday  the  ministers  carried  another  of  their  Resolutions 
against  Canada,  by  269  to  46.    Lord  John  Russell  talked  of 
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what  was  '^  dignified ;"  did  he  recollect  what  a  prophet  of  their 
own  has  said,  that  **  all  establishments  die  of  dignity  *'*  ?  In 
the  American  War,  everything  was  dignified,  except  the  ending. 
We  are  just  now  at  the  chrysalis  or  *'  dignity*'  condition ;  we 
shall  see  what  kind  of  a  blue-bottle  is  evolved,  when  the 
creature  arrives  at  its  full  maturity  of  buzz. 


London,  19  Aprii,  1837. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  debate  was  on  the  Afiairs  of 
Spain,  and  it  was  finally  adjourned  again  till  to-night.  The 
situation  of  ministers  is  a  fine  instance  of  what  the  French  call 
'*  a  false  position,"  an  expression  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
for  a  long  time  perplexed  me  exceedingly,  and  may  perhaps 
have  perplexed  others.  The  difficulty,  I  take  it,  is  solved  at 
once  by  hitting  on  the  right  metaphor.  By  a  "  false  position" 
then,  the  French  mean  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  talk  of 
false  or  rotten  ground.  It  means  a  position  where,  let  a  man 
go  East  or  West,  he  is  equally  sure  of  sinking  to  the  chin. 
It  means  such  a  position  as  small,  evasive,  temporising  mea- 
sures bring  a  political  party  to,  when  fat  bulls  of  Basan  close 
them  in  on  every  side,  and  whichever  way  they  turn  they  have 
only  the  choice  of  the  two  horns  of  one  dilemma  or  another. 

Now  imagine  that  the  Tories  had  undertaken  to  conduct  an  * 
interference  in  favour  of  absolutist  principles,  against  some 
unacknowledged  chief  of  insurrectionists,  who  should  have 
raised  the  standard  of  democracy,  for  example  in  the  Italian 
mountains.  Would  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  questions  whether  they  were  at  war  with  such  a 
chief  or  not ;  and,  most  of  all,  would  they  have  made  the  half- 
answer  which  admits  all  the  opponent  wants,  and  is  tolerable 
under  no  possible  complication  of  human  afifairs,  except  when 
from  a  woman's  lips  it  breaks  upon  a  lover's  ear  ?  If  from  the 
decision  of  the  party  aided  or  other  causes,  they  had  been  pre- 
vented from  employing  the  regular  land  forces  of  the  country, 
and  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out  an  unor- 
ganised levy,  would  they  have  allowed  that  levy  to  have  been 
subjected  to  all  the  insult  and  all  the  discouragement  of  every 
kind  which  the  opposite  party,  if  there  had  been  one  ungene- 
rous enough  to  take  that  course,  could  have  heaped  upon 
them  ?  Would  they  have  cut  them  off  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  from  every  excitement  and  every  prospect  which  in 
regular  armies  make  the  mass  of  soldiers  fight,  and  which,  with 
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the  exception  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  or  national 
enthusiasm,  are  known  by  experience  as  good  as  directs  the 
operations  of  tailors  or  any  other  handicraftsmen,  to  be  the 
only  effective  and  practical  methods  of  getting  up  and  securing 
a  uniform  military  action  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed? 
No,  they  would  have  expended  some  grains  of  the  good  soldier- 
ship and  good  policy,  of  which  I  wish  they  had  a  great  deal  less 
than  they  have.  They  would  have  said  to  their  allies,  '*  If  you 
wish  for  our  assistance  in  the  shape  you  propose,  you  shall  have 
it,  but  there  must  be  a  decent  attention  to  our  interests  and 
credit  too.  We  are  not  going  to  send  you  ten  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen, many  of  them  among  the  best  friends  of  the  poUtical 
cause  we  may  have  to  defend  at  home,  to  be  frittered  away  by 
the  possible  jealousies  or  infirmities  of  your  own  government 
and  commanders,  in  whom  we  at  all  events  acknowledge  no 
superiority  which  should  carry  with  it  unlimited  confidence. 
Wherever  ten  thousand  Englishmen  go,  a  detachment  of  the 
British  government  goes  with  them.  Do  not  engage  for  more 
than  you  can  accomplish ;  but  the  first  time  there  is  a  maravedi 
short  in  the  pay,  or  a  reasonable  complaint  of  the  rations,  we 
shall  advance  the  difference  ourselves,  and  you  must  expect  to 
hear  us  talk  of  repayment  with  a  sugar-island.  The  Legion 
may  be  in  your  service,  but  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  post  it  in 
the  Army  List  as  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Foreign  Legion  in 
the  service  of  such  and  such  a  power ;  and  when  you  have 
done  with  it,  we  will  endeavour  to  engage  it  in  the  service  of 
some  other  of  our  allies,  who  may  have  no  objection  to  the 
political  support  and  fellowship  the  presence  of  such  a  force 
may  imply.  The  officers  shall  have  a  star  before  their  names, 
as  was  done  with  the  Grerman  Legion  and  other  good  men  and 
true  who  have  served  us  heretofore ;  but  such  of  our  own  officers 
as  chuse  it,  shall  have  liberty  to  go  in  and  out,  as  in  the  prece- 
dents established.  These  are  our  terms ;  accept  them  if  you 
like.  A  very  pretty  engine  for  the  support  of  the  principles 
we  uphold,  we  can  conceive,  with  luck,  might  be  a  British 
Legion  engaged  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  in  sup- 
porting any  power  or  state  that  should  chuse  to  have  recourse 
to  it ;  and  its  being  paid  for  by  the  parties  who  are  to  have  the 
benefit,  will  be  anything  but  uncomfortable."  All  this  and 
more  the  Tories  would  have  said  and  done,  or  have  forfeited  the 
claim  to  being  active  and  able  enemies  which  everybody  is  will- 
ing to  allow  them. 

And  suppose  an  assassin  had  decreed,  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  prisoners  taken  from  their  Force.  Would  they 
have  stopped  to  hear  us  turn  phrases  (if  we  had  been  disposed 
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to  do  it),  on  the  humanity  of  the  said  assassin  in  having  dis- 
missed six  prisoners  on  the  ground  of  their  being  not  fighting 
men  but  hired  musicians,  manifestly  with  a  view  of  making 
(according  to  another  of  the  expressions  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore found  puzzling)  one  of  those  exceptions  which  confirm  the 
rule,  and  shooting  all  he  took  in  arms  ?  They  would  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  no  such  '*  monkey  business'*  as  the  In- 
dians call  it,  before  mankind.  They  would  have  seen  the 
Muse  of  History,  in  the  shape  of  a  printer's  devil,  dipping  a 
broad  sheet  into  the  abysses  of  a  steam  press,  and  consigning 
them  to  **  everlasting  redemption  "  in  the  memory  of  all  that 
is  to  come.  They  would  have  mustered  up  some  of  the  energy 
which  the  English  and  French  republicans  have  taught  them, 
and  at  once  have  declared  that  the  murder  of  their  countrymen 
made  a  new  castis  belli  (if  it  is  lawful  to  make  such  a  transfer 
from  the  casus  foederis),  and  that  if  any  foreign  powers  had  ob- 
jections to  their  going  pell-mell  into  the  contest  with  the  force  best 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  it,  they  must  settle  the  question 
with  the  man  that  was  the  author,  and  not  with  them.  They 
would  come  distinctly  out  with  this  declaration,  and  the  country 
would  not  be  worthy  to  be  a  country  if  it  did  not  support 
them,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  all  the  consequences  of  the 
latest  complication  of  the  case.  This  is  what  the  Tories  would 
do,  in  whom  appears  to  be  cooped  up  for  the  present  all  that 
remains  of  the  spirit  which  makes  nations  safe.  They  know 
they  would ;  they  won't  deny  it ;  they  will  not  refuse  the  com- 
pliment of  a  thoroughgoing,  honest  enemy,  who  has  done  his 
best  to  learn  in  their  ranks  whatever  might  be  turned  to  their 
discomfort. 

As  I  sat  behind  O'Connell  yesterday  (I  cannot  "  Mister " 
him),  I  took  occasion  to  pour  into  the  portals  of  his  ears  some 
old  military  stories  about  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  when  he  rose,  he 
bolted  them  plain  out.  This  was  great  luck,  in  a  place  where 
no  man  has  a  chance  of  being  heard  when  he  wants  it,  if  he 
stands  anywhere  between  0*Connell  and  the  regular  bores  of 
the  House  ;  which  last  are  a  class  of  men  who  can  speak  when 
they  like,  being  always  called  in  preference,  on  the  ground  of 
being  necessary  evils.  Of  course  I  stood  to  my  tackle,  and 
mean  to  do.  As  there  is  no  knowing  where  an  old  soldier 
nestles,  is  there  nobody  in  your  neighbourhood,  who  about 
nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  July 
1807,  heard  Major  Trotter  of  the  83d  regiment  carry  the  order 
down  the  column  in  which  was  the  right  wing  of  the  95th  or 
Rifle  Regiment,  in  the  following  words,  "  Spare  the  old  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children,  but  every  man  abletoV^vt^xiSkV 
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put  him  to  tbc  bayonet.**    By (I  never  swore  aboTe  twice 

in  my  life)I  thonghtofCottingham*.  And  with  this  before 
us,  (and  what  is  worse,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  not  re- 
pented of)t  our  unfortunate  countrymen  in  Spain  are  to  have 
nice  conclusions  put  on  them,  for  not  making  a  war  of  rose- 
water  against  men  who  have  printed  themselves  assassins, 
and  in  the  purity  of  royalist  and  religious  exaltation  cultivate 
the  amiable  habit  of  putting  their  prisoners  to  death  by  torture. 
Thanks  to  the  Tories  and  their  friends  for  all  their  mercies. 


London,  22  Aprii,  1837. 

Off  Wednesday  the  debate  on  Spanish  affairs  was  continued ; 
and  concluded  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning,  by  a  division 
of  242  for  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  amendment,  and  272  against. 
The  House  on  rising  adjourned  to  Friday. 

With  reference  to  the  assertion  I  made  on  the  subject  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  which  was  so  roughly  received  by  the 
Tory  side  of  the  House,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
publicity  to  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Bourke,  Quartermaster  General,  on  the  trial  ofGreneral 
Whitelocke  (see  Trial  of  Creneral  Whitelocke,  Tupper's  Edi- 
tion, p.  28).  Lieut.  Colonel  Bourke  says,  on  the  3rd  July,  two 
days  before  the  attack  actually  took  place, 

**  I  called  at  General  Gower's  quarters"  [the  second  in  com- 
mand], **  and  he  showed  me  a  plan  of  an  attack  on  the  town, 
"  which  he  appeared  to  have  just  finished,  and  which  wascom- 
'*  pletely  detailed  in  all  its  parts  :  it  was  the  same  which  was 
"  given  out  the  next  day  ia  orders,  with  some  very  trifling 
*'  alterations.  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  advanced  posts  at  the 
*'  centre,  and  left  Greneral  Grower  going,  as  I  understood,  to 
"  head-quarters  with  the  plan.  I  reached  head-quarters  after 
"  dusk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  General  Whitelocke 
"  asked  my  opinion  of  the  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  take 
"  place  the  next  dav  at  twelve  o'clock ;  I  stated  my  objection 
**  to  one  clause,  which  directed,  that  no  prisoners  should  be  made, 
"  as  1  conceived  in  an  action  of  that  sort,  in  an  open  town, 
"  it  wotUd  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  great  deal  qf  butchery. 
*^  I  said  I  thought  the  plan  would  succeed,  but  it  appeared  to 
*'  me  to  be  completely  a  new  case,  as  1  did  not  remember  to 
'*  have  heard  before  of  a  similar  order  of  attack ;  the  General 
•*  said  he  would  leave  out  the  order  for  making  no  prisoners, 

*  A  village  near  Hull,  known  to  the  correspondent  as  the  residence  of  the 
writer's  family. 
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"  and  would  summon  the  town  the  next  morning  before  he  at- 
••  tacked  it." 

Here  then  the  business  is  out.  The  order  I  heard  given 
down  the  column,  is  officially  proved  to  have  been  in  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  plan  of  attack  two  days  before  ;  and  though 
he  said  he  would  leave  it  out,  yet  it  either  never  was  left  out, 
or  if  it  was  omitted  in  writing,  was  nevertheless  executed  in 
matter  of  fact  I  remember  hearing  the  private  soldiers  dis- 
cussing the  point,  as  I  lay  among  them  on  the  floor  the  night 
before  the  assault.  Some  of  them  said,  **  We'll  kill  every  man 
we  can  cateh,  for  I  suppose  they  would  do  the  same  to  us."  A 
private  rifleman  of  the  company  I  belonged  to,  named  Boyd, 
replied  '*  Well,  I  never  did  hurt  a  man  that  gave  up  his  arms, 
"  and  I  never  will.''  At  day-break  Boyd  went  on  with  his 
company,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Let  us  hope  he 
was  the  next  minute  a  lance-corporal  in  heaven. 

I  should  have  liked  to  mention  some  of  these  points  to  the 
House  in  my  own  defence.  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  whether  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  I 
dare  say  he  distinguished  himself  as  he  did  everywhere,  was 
not  fought  on  a  Sunday,  and  on  the  Sunday  of  Sundays, 
Easter  Sunday.  Sir  Henry  was  very  probably  more  busily 
employed ;  but  while  the  battle  was  going  on,  and  in  sight  of 
it,  I  saw  the  girls  of  a  French  village  dressed  in  white,  with 
the  curS  at  their  head,  making  their  Easter  procession  to  the 
church  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  I  strongly  suspect 
that  Lord  Wellington  came  to  Toulouse,  and  not  Toulouse  to 
him.  But  for  all  this,  our  unfortunate  countrymen  of  the 
Legion  are  to  be  attacked,  because  they  bayonet  men  who 
roast  them,  and  because  they  went  a  mile  and  a  half  more 
than  a  sabbath-day's  journey,  towards  Hernani  on  a  Sunday. 
I  should  have  liked,  I  say,  to  mention  some  of  these  points ; 
but  if  any  gentleman  has  a  secret  he  wants  to  keep,  the  best 
course  I  can  recommend  to  him,  unless  he  is  one  of  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  professional  speech-makers,  is  to  try  to 
utter  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Talking  of  Sundays,  I  have  just  received  from  my  hereditary 
friends  the  Methodists  in  Hull,  a  request  to  support  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew's  motion  for  a  Sunday  Bill;  and  as  they  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  opinions  I  had  expressed  on  that  subject  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  of  course  they  did  it 
**  tempting  me."  I  therefore,  and  because  there  never  can  be 
too  much  openness  between  a  representative  and  his  constitu- 
ents, insert  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  their  communicant. 

**  Sir, — When  Mr.  Hutt  presents  the  petitions  fkoxxL  Ibji^ 
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Wesleyan  ooiigr^;ation8  in  Hull  in  fovonr  of  Sir  Andrev 
Agnew's  motion,  I  shall  ha^e  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
"  giving  mjr  testimony  to  the  high  respectabflity  of  the  peti* 
**  tioners,  and  the  claim  thejr  have  on  every  imaginable  gnmnd, 
'^  to  a  full  hearing  and  consideration  of  their  opinions.  At  the 
same  time,  as  one  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  ardent  attachment  to  the  prindplea 
of  religious  liberty  our  fathers  struggled  for,  I  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  adding,  that  I  believe  the  Judaical  observ- 
ance of  a  seventh  day  to  be  among  the  burthens  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  expressly  forbidden  Christians  to  allow  any 
man  to  impose  upon  them  (Col.  ii.  16),  along  with  meats  and 
"  drinks,  and  new  moons,  and  holydays,  and  worshipping  of 
angels,  and  other  ordinances  *  after  the  commandments  and 
'  doctrines  of  men,'  (binding,  it  may  be,  all  or  part  of  them 
upon  the  Jews,  but  not  binding  upon  Christians),  which 
**  *  have  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will  worship,  and  humility,  and 
"  '  neglecting  of  the  body,'  but  to  which  Christians  are  specially 
*'  directed  not  '  to  be  subject,*  nay  more,  to  '  touch  not,  taste 
"  '  not,  handle  not.'  It  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
"  to  say,  that  with  the  greatest  readiness  to  exert  myself  to  the 
**  utmost  whenever  the  occasion  shall  arise,  to  preserve  to  the 
"  Methodist  congregations  the  right  of  observing  a  seventh  day 
"  in  any  manner  they  may  chuse,  none  making  them  afraid,  I 
'*  consider  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  like  observance  on  other 
'*  persons,  as  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  would  be  an  at- 
tempt of  the  Catholics  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
various  ceremonials  peculiar  to  their  Church  for  which  they 
see  more  or  less  of  authority  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  re- 
**  sisted,  if  need  were,  to  the  blood  accordingly." 

**  With  every  expression  of  respect  for  the  Society  in  which 
*'  I  was  born,  and  which  is  intimately  connected  with  my 
"  earliest  and  deepest  recollections,  I  remain,  Sir,  your  very 
"  obedient  servant,  &c." 

On  Friday  came  on  the  debate  on  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey's 
"  breach  ofprivilege."  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey 
seeing  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Poor-law  Committee,  with  every  facility  in  consequence  for 
sending  for  one  witness  to  support  another  and  acting  upon 
view,  thought  it  would  be  but  fair  that  the  poor  who  are  the 
other  party  to  the  trial,  should  have  something  like  the 
same  advantage ;  and  therefore  he  wickedly,  intolerably,  and 
advisedly,  inserted  from  time  to  time  some  notices  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  his  powerfully  conducted  paper  the  True  Sun^  of 
which  ne  is  registered  proprietor.    Think  what  an  outbreak 
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arose  hereon.  The  secrets  of  the  prison-house  were  heing  com- 
municated to  the  poor.  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  a 
motion,  to  the  effect  that  what  Sir  Roger  L*£strange  calls 
"  huggermugger**  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Harvey  met  it  by  an  Amendment,  bearing  that  the  Poor- 
law  Committee  should  be  obliged  to  report  every  day ;  after 
which  process,  publication  is  considered  free.  You  may  guess 
what  a  pudder  was  there,  on  "  privilege,"  and  **  rights  of  the 
House,"  and  '*  protection  of  the  public  interest.**  Feeling  that 
I  bad  a  case  in  point  in  which  you  were  concerned,  I  tried  to 
get  up  and  say,  that  I  had  always  supposed  privilege  to  mean 
something  I  desired  to  keep,  and  this  was  something  I  desired 
to  get  rid  of,  just  as  I  should  a  *'  privilege"  of  going  without 
my  dinner.  That  I  had  been,  for  instance,  on  the  Shipwrecks 
Committee,  where  the  one  thing  needful  was  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed,  should 
be  sent  from  day  to  day  to  the  seaports,  to  be  copied  into  all  the 
newspapers  there,  and  enable  us  to  receive  information  by  re- 
turn of  post  on  all  points  by  which  the  inquiry  could  be  assisted. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  sending  down  a  waggon-load  at 
once?  Would  anybody  reprint  them;  would  anybody  read 
them?  Suppose  somebody  had  said,  **  Let  us  make  as  much  of  a 
job  as  we  can  of  the  Shipwrecks  Committee/*  whiEit  course  would 
they  have  taken  but  to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
evidence  ?  And  this  is  exactly  what  is  now  done,  by  printed 
order  of  the  House.  It  is  true  I  partially  broke  through  the 
rule ;  because  a  rule  bearing  dishonesty  of  intention  on  me  face 
of  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  break.  I  sent  the  printed 
reports  of  the  Committee  from  day  to  day  to  Hull,  and  will  do 
80  again  on  like  occasion ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  prompt  the  reprint- 
ing of  extracts,  lest  I  should  involve  others  in  difficulties.  I  am 
ready,  with  Mr.  Harvey,  either  to  go  to  Newgate  or  be  ex- 
pelled the  House ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  express  my  profound 
conviction  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger,  and  that  there 
is  vastly  more  wit  abroad  than  to  attempt  either.  All  this  I 
would  have  said  for  you  if  I  could ;  and  as  I  was  not  allowed 
to  say  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  say  it  here. 

The  concealment  of  evidence  was  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  now  and  then  an  instance  where  publicity  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  an  individual  under  examination,  or 
where  a  state  secret  may  be  concerned ;  grounds  that  would  just 
as  much  authorize  the  holding  an  Assize  with  closed  doors,  and 
turning  all  our  courts  of  law  into  Inquisitions.  The  Darling 
committee  was  alluded  to.  Why,  I  do  not  sleep  o'nights,  with 
recollections  of  the  Darling  committee ;  if  ever  I  stay  again  axv 
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boar  in  a  committee  that  closes  its  doors,  may  I  die  in  the 
hellish  instruments  of  torture  I  saw  fitted  on  human  bodies  in 
that  horrible  room ! 

All  this  comes  to  the  point  which  I  have  over  and  over 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  you  and  on  the  public — ^that  the 
House  of  Commons  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  an  engine  for 
securing  the  mimmum  of  publicity  and  information  which  is 
compatible  with  the  actual  state  of  popular  power,  and  that  it 
must  be  reformed  and  trebly  reformed  before  it  becomes  anv- 
thing  like  the  contrary.  To  give  a  single  instance ;  there  is  no 
liberty  of  speech,  except  for  a  certain  number  of  professional 
speech-makers  who  prop  one  another  up  in  their  monopoly. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  troubled  nobody  at  any  great  length ; 
but  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  I  have 
been  trampled  on,  because  1  belonged  to  no  clique,  and  was 
only  your  representative.  Would  to  Grod  he  had  g^ven  me 
ability  equal  to  the  inclination,  to  be  the  people's  instilment  finr 
putting  down  their  enemies  in  turn.  Was  it  decent  for  in- 
stance,  that  standing  as  I  do  in  the  situation  of  an  officer  on 
the  list  of  the  British  Legion,  I  should  not  have  been  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  in  the  debate  on 
Spanish  af&irs?  When  the  allusion  to  Buenos  Ayres  called 
me  up,  I  thought  the  time  was  come ;  but  the  moment  I  men- 
tioned the  Legion,  the  Speaker  stopped  my  mouth  by  telling 
me  I  must  not  say  a  word  about  anything  but  Buenos  Ayres, 
because  the  adjournment  bad  been  moved.  Was  it  decent 
again,  according  to  the  supposed  rules  of  popular  assemblies, 
that  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  on  which  if  some  do  not 
know,  others  do,  that  I  have  bestowed  a  greater  quantity  of 
continuous  labour  than  any  other  man  in  the  House  can  show, 
and  have  something  not  unlike  a  tail  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  in  consequence,  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  say  one 
word  ?  But  it  all  comes  to  the  same  point.  It  is  the  engine 
that  is  in  fault ;  we  must  have  a  re-reformed  one,  if  not  a  new 
one,  and  we  will. 

The  result  of  the  debate  on  the  "  breach  of  privilege  "  was 
poor  and  impotent.  Mr.  Duncombe  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  to  that  day  six  months ;  which  if  it  could  have  been 
carried,  would  manifestly  have  practically  settled  the  question 
in  fevour  of  the  people,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Instead  of  that, 
the  Liberals  only  mustered  1 8  against  131.  Mr.  Harvey  agreed 
to  bring  forward  his  Amendment  on  Monday  as  a  substantive 
motion;  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  allowed  to  carry  his 
motion  without  a  division. 

The  Committee  on  Canada  was  resumed.   Mr.  Leader  moved 
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to  put  off  the  consideration  for  six  months ;  in  which  he  was 
supported  on  division,  hy  29  against  1 82.  Mr.  Roehuck,  on 
the  Canada  Land  Company  Act,  moved  an  Amendment  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  was 
passed.  He  was  supported  on  division  by  6  against  166 ;  but 
as  the  Committee  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  concealment,  I 
cannot  say  more  towards  giving  you  the  names  of  the  six,  than 
that  I  remember  going  across  the  House  to  Mr.  Hume  when 
he  was  sitting  by  himself. 


London,  26  Jpril,  1837. 
On  Monday,  -  the  Eighth  or  principal  Resolution  against 
Canada  was  carried  by  116  against  32.  The  pith  of  the 
argument  on  the  Tory-ministerial  side,  was  that  th^  Canadians 
had  so  conducted  themselves  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
breaking  their  constitution.  And  what  is  the  tyrant's  plea 
thus  named  necessity  ?  That  either  the  salaries  of  the  '*  hungry 
officials," — hungry  enough  I  dare  say  they  are. — must  go 
unpaid,  or  the  demands  of  the  Canadian  people  must  be 
conceded.  What  then,  in  sober  sadness,  is  the  constitutional 
power  of  stopping  the  Supplies,  or  has  it  any  theory  and  prin- 
ciple at  all  ?  Is  it  a  material  thing  subsisting,  or  is  it  a  joke, 
a  trope,  a  figure,  to  ornament  a  minister's  discourse  with  when 
it  suits  him,  and  to  be  thrown  into  any  vessel  of  dishonour  at 
bis  convenience?  But  if  it  is  not  the  last,  what  is  the  avowed 
principle  of  it  but  this,  that  whenever  a  people  acting  through 
their  representatives  see  reason  to  incur  the  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  attendant  on  stopping  the  Supplies,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  some  political  object  which  is  dear  to  them, 
tbe  experience  of  mankind,  impressed  by  the  awful  lessons  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  has  determined  that  the  evil  of  not 
conceding  the  popular  demand  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
mass  of  evil  arising  in  the  shape  of  disagreeableness  to  all  the 
officials  in  the  world,  and  that  the  part  of  a  sane  government 
is  to  concede  ?  In  short,  the  willingness  of  a  people  to  go 
through  the  process  of  stopping  the  Supplies,  is  assigned  by 
the  theory  of  free  States,  as  the  test  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  what  they  ask ;  and  this  test  the  British  government 
has  set  at  naught.^  Our  hold  upon  them  for  not  doing  the 
same  to  ourselves  when  it  will  serve  their  turn,  is  nothing  but 
the  hold  of  fear ;  it  depends  simply  on  our  '*  keeping  our 
hounds  in  order.'*  If  we  should  ever  be  found  in  a  state  of 
weakness  or  division  which  might  make  non-resistance  to  be 
calculated  on,  the  collar  would  be  slipped  on  our  neek&^<^ 
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moment  it  was  conyenient  The  present  is  an  experiment  tit 
earpare  vili;  and  as  it  is  evident  there  is  to  be  no  resistance 
here,  the  government  will  oome  forth  like  an  eagle  that  has  re- 
newed its  youth,  to  practice  its  no  longer  'prentice  claw  upon 
ourselves. 

But  there  is  still  an  argument  more.  If  a  colony  gets  an 
elective  council  by  demanding  it,  why  may  not  it  get  an  eleo- 
tive  governor  also?  Well,  why  should  it  not?  And  what 
would  be  proved  upon  the  whole,  but  that  a  non-elective 
governor  is  a  great  evil  and  ought  to  be  abated  ?  Look  into 
yesterday's  papers  for  New  Brunswick,  and  what  will  you  see 
but  a  non-elective  governor  for  whose  recall  the  Province  has 
applied,  telling  the  House  of  Assembly  that  **  he  has  served 
'*  his  Majesty  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
"  globe,  and  trusts  those  services  will  receive  no  diminution  in 
<<  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  by  any  representation  that 
"  may  be  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick.'* 
Now  what  is  this  but  governing,  as  far  as  the  effects  can  go^ 
through  a  military  offset  of  the  despotic  power  the  Crown  is 
afraid  to  exercise  at  home?  Will  anybody  submit  to  this 
longer  than  he  can  help  it ; — would  you  f  You  see  the  grievous 
impolicy  of  which  all  this  is  a  part, — the  impolicy  of  running 
monarchical  against  republican  institutions,  and  rousing  the 
latent  and  ill-concealed  heat  which  in  all  not  barbarous 
countries  exists  in  favour  of  the  most  rational  mode  of  govern- 
ment. 

On  Tuesday  some  extraordinary  proceedings  took  place  on 
the  Carlo w  Election  ballot.  There  is  a  section  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  passes  understanding,  (9  Greo.  IV.  c.  36), 
directing  that  in  certain  cases  where  there  are  *'  two  distinct 
petitions,"  the  sheriff  shall  have  the  power  of  what  is  called 
striking  the  committee  which  is  to  try  the  case,  (being  a 
power  very  analogous  to  that  of  challenging  a  jury),  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  parties  concerned.  Here  was  a  case  where 
there  were  two  distinct  petitions ;  but  question  arose  whether 
the  Act  intended  two  petitions  on  opposite  sides,  or  two  peti- 
tions containing  distinct  complaints  on  the  same  side.  Nobody 
attempted  any  explanation  of  what  was  the  connexion  between 
the  existence  of  two  petitions  and  the  sheriff's  right  to  chal- 
lenge ;  which  it  will  occur  to  you  would  in  all  probability  have 
removed  the  difficulty  at  once.  Serjeant  Woulfe  moved,  that 
the  sheriff  had  the  right ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  moved  an  amend- 
ment. It  was  carried  by  128  against  118,  that  the  original 
words  should  stand;  and  then  came  the  question  that  the 
original  motion  idiould  pass.    This  usually  passes  as  a  m&tter 
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of  course.  But  Lord  Stanley  in  this  case  began  a  debate, 
with  the  object  of  showing  that  though  the  law  was  the  law,  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied  ;  and  strange  to  say,  thirteen  members 
went  over,  (the  doors  all  this  time  being  locked,  so  that  the 
total  was  necessarily  the  same),  and  it  was  determined  by  131 
against  1 1 5,  that  the  sheriff  should  not  have  his  right.  Thus 
then  the  matter  stands.  Here  is  a  piece  of  election  law,  good 
or  bad  in  the  main  as  may  be ;  but  when  the  appUcation  of 
this  law  happens  to-be  in  favour  of  the  liberal  side  in  an  Irish 
election,  liberal  members  walk  across  the  House  and  determine 
that  what  they  have  just  voted  to  be  law,  shall  not  be  applied. 
Query,  will  thirteen  Orangemen  be  found  equally  complaisant, 
the  first  time  the  law  happens  to  be  in  favour  of  an  Orange 
sheriff? 

Proceedings  on  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey's  "  breach  of  privilege," 
are  deferred  on  account  of  his  absence  from  ill  health. 


Lotidon,  29  Jprii,  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  Controverted  Elections  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  without  a  division.  The  Freemen's  Admission 
bill  was  also  read  a  second  time,  after  a  division  of  75  to  21. 
Lord  John  Russell  excited  considerable  attention  by  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  relax  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill  which 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  payment  of  taxes. 
From  this  it  seemed  to  be  concluded,  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  hereafter  of  the  noble  lord's  being  found  insisting  on 
the  Reform  Bill  as  &  final  measure. 

Lord  John  Russell  put  a  block  in  the  wheel  of  Mr.  Hume*s 
bill  for  regulating  the  expenses  of  elections;  which  it  was  anti- 
cipated would  be  read  a  second  time  without  opposition,  and 
probably  would  have  been  but  for  his.  This  does  not  come 
gracefully  from  an  individual  who  has  the  power  of  bringing 
on  and  putting  off  his  own  bills  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Hume  was 
in  the  house  five  minutes  afterwards ;  but  the  more  assiduous 
an  unpaid  servant  of  the  people  is  in  his  attendance,  the  greater 
joke  it  is  for  a  minister  to  find  him  away.  Does  Lord  John 
Russell  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  opposes  the  regulation  of 
expenses  at  elections,  or  that  there  was  anything  in  Mr. 
Hume's  bill  which  was  not  matter  for  settling  in  Committee  ? 

The  House  on  rising  adjourned  till  Friday. 

On  Friday  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Poor-laws  bill  for  Ireland.  O'Connell  made  a  long  and 
powerful  speech;  with  some  parts  of  which  I  nevertheless 
should  disagree.    For  instance,  1  have  little  faith  in  the  %>k^. 
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posed  evils  of  Absenteeism ;  and  less  still  in  the  propriety  oc 
practicability  of  shutting  men  up  in  a  country  because  yoa 
have  made  a  plague  there.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  I  believe 
attempts  something  of  the  kind,  probably  by  the  knout ;  but 
knout  or  tax,  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The 
fact  is  that  the  question  of  Absenteeism  forms  at  this  moment 
the  opprobrium  of  the  science  of  National-Economy ;  being  the 
question  of  all  others  the  farthest  from  having  been  driven  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  A  writer  of  note  some  years  ago  gave 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  which 
though  perhaps  on  the  whole  not  very  far  from  being  right,  was 
far  enough  to  enable  the  Tory  Review  to  delve  under  it  and  blow 
it  at  the  moon.  He  said  no  harm  was  done,  because  *'  the  income 
of  an  absentee  landlord  was  really  as  much  expended  in  IreUnd 
as  if  he  were  living  in  it ; "  and  this  the  Quarterly  Review 
entirely  blew  up.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the 
reason  given  was  insufficient,  the  general  proposition  was  un- 
true ;  any  more  than  it  would  follow  if  the  demonstrations  in 
the  first  book  of  Euclid  were  made  into  a  hash  by  transposi- 
tions in  the  printing.  What  ought  to  have  been  said  perhaps 
was,  that  if  an  Irish  landlord  should  take  into  his  head  to 
trundle  the  beef  and  pork  which  forms  his  rent  into  the  sea, 
this  would  only  create  an  effectual  demand  for  the  production 
of  so  much  more  in  Ireland ;  and  that  a  result  of  the  same  kind 
is  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  produced,  if  he  trundles  the 
meat  and  himself  to  France  instead.  In  short  there  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake  abroad,  like  what  some  forty  years  ago  made  a 
mob  on  Dock-side  stop  a  brig  sailing  with  potatoes  for  Gibraltar. 
They  said,  "  If  we  could  only  stop  potatoes  from  going  to  ab- 
sentees, how  we  should  roll  in  potatoes  here !  "-—not  dream- 
ing that  perhaps  the  result  in  the  long  run  might  be,  that  just 
so  much  fewer  potatoes  would  be  grown.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  us  on  Dock-side  to  keep  the  blame  to  ourselves ;  Colbert 
the  French  minister  had  made  very  nearly  the  same  mistake 
before,  when  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  expecting 
to  fill  all  France  with  bread,  and  lo  the  end  was,  that  the  com 
was  not  grown. 

It  may  be  hoped  then,  that  there  is  no  practical  danger  of 
seeing  violent  measures  taken  against  absentees  at  present, 
even  on  the  authority  of  the  Plantagenets.  If  the  question  is 
considered  as  unsettled  in  one  direction,  it  may  well  be  in  the 
other.  Would  it  not  be  good  exercise  for  O'Connell's  compre- 
hensive mind  to  examine,— and  he  is  well  known  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  his  countrymen  on  such  points  already,— whether 
the  great  chance  of  relief  for  the  \i\&\v  iiets^  wcA  ivciA^  xi^^ 
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running  over  for  want  of  occupation,  would  not  be  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  bars  to  English  industry  which  are  created  by  the 
prohibition  of  commerce  through  the  Com  Laws  ?  If  the  de- 
mand for  muscle  were  decupled  at  every  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing station  from  Glasgow  to  London,  where  could  it  be 
found  ready-made  except  in  Ireland? 


Londtm,  3  May,  1837. 

On  Monday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  Irish  Tithes. 
The  ministry  have  made  an  alteration  in  their  plan,  which  the 
malevolent  will  perhaps  compare  to  the  difference  between  the 
executioner  s  striking  high  and  low,  and  by  which  it  is  equally 
uncertain  whether  any  expression  of  pleasure  will  be  elicited 
from  the  patient.  They  profess  to  take  advantage  of  an  Act 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  (28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 5,  Irish  Parliament) 
by  which  every  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  in  Ireland  was 
obliged  at  his  ordination  to  take  **  a  corporal  oath,''  to  **  keepe, 
or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  schole  for  to  learne  English ;"  and  under 
the  shelter  of  this  they  propose  to  advance  upon  their  object, 
which  is  the  taking  a  good  round  sum  from  the  future  holders 
of  ecclesiastical  incomes  in  Ireland,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Now  to  this  I  see  but  one  objection,  which  is  that  in  the 
statute  aforesaid  (nobody  but  a  lawyer,  you  know,  should  look 
at  statutes)  there  follow  the  awkward  words,  "  taking  for  the 
keeping  of  the  same  schole,  such  convenient  stipend  or  salarie, 
as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomably  used  to  be  taken.''  So  that 
it  really  does  not  come  upon  me  with  the  force  of  a  mathema- 
tical demonstration,  where  and  how  the  authority  to  take  from 
the  Irish  church  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  bettered  by 
the  said  statute.  The  Irish  clergy  were  manifestly  to  do  some- 
thing, but  they  were  as  manifestly  to  be  paid  for  it ;  so  that 
unless  the  Tories  would  not  have  found  this  out  (and  it  is  an 
awful  token,  that  their  great  authority  for  precedents  and  law 
has  just  been  inquiring  for  the  very  volume  of  statutes  out  Qf 
which  I  was  copying,  and  I  have  put  it  into  his  hands),  I  fear 
the  Whigs  had  never  the  chance  of  taking  much  by  their  alter- 
ation. 

The  Irish  Poor-laws  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a 
division.  A  Dutch  alchemist  we  found  living  with  Signor 
Caviglia  in  the  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  summed  up  his 
success  in  the  words  "  I  spent  much  money,  and  broke  many 
botles"  Something  like  this  will  probably  be  t.\i«  «iA  ^1  ^^ 
plan  of  Irish  Poor-laws. 

Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  stated  to  the  House AVvaX  liJofc  Vcs«t A»:« 
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Committee  had  agreed  to  the  evidence  hefore  them  being 
printed  from  day  to  day.  This  is  equivalent  to  permisaon  to 
publish ;  and  the  concession  may  be  considered  as  going  a 
good  way  towards  practically  settling  the  general  question. 
Every  time  the  obstinacy  of  prerogative  is  obliged  to  bow  be- 
fore the  dictates  of  common  sense,  a  fearful  gap  is  made  in  the 
defences  of  what  is  left.  It  will  not  be  long  before  Mr.  Whittle 
Harvey,  or  some  other  member,  tries  the  strength  of  the  re- 
mainder. In  the  mean  time  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Whittle  Har- 
vey "  has  deserved  well  of  his  country.'* 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  kind  of  accidental  outbreak 
against  the  attempt  now  making  to  put  down  the  right  of 
speaking  on  petitions.  The  Speaker  avowed  his  intention  of 
bringing  the  House  back  to  the  good  old  practice,  by  which  no 
person  on  presenting  a  petition,  was  allowed  to  do  more  than 
name  the  place  whence  it  came,  and  state  its  prayer ;  forget- 
ting, I  apprehend,  that  there  was  a  good  older,  which  would 
have  brought  the  Commons  at  large,  about  the  ears  of  any 
House  camng  itself  of  the  Commons,  which  had  set  up  such  a 
principle.  A  Frenchman  under  the  ancient  Bourbons,  described 
the  government  as  *'  a  despotism  modified  by  song-singing.*' 
So  we  live  under  a  system  of  declared  irrationality,  modified  by 
these  occasional  recalcitrations. 

An  amusing  scene  took  place,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  by  a 
High  Tory  member  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying  lum 
to  recall  to  life  the  ancient  Convocation  of  the  Clergy.  The 
Tories  deserted  their  orator,  within  one  or  two,  and  went  to 
dinner ;  on  which  the  Ultra-Liberals,  seeing  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  House,  determined  that  the  best  thing  they  could 
do,  would  be  to  let  the  Tories  have  their  way,  and  carry  the 
motion.  And  they  would  have  done  it,  if  three  men  in  whom 
they  trusted,  had  not  *'  up  helm  and  borne  away  "  in  the  very 
act  of  going  out  to  divide.  The  dismay  of  the  ministers  was 
very  ludicrous,  at  seeing  the  probability  of  an  Address  for  a 
Convocation  being  carried  up  by  "  such  Members  as  are  also 
Members  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council." 
And  truly  their  escape  was  a  narrow  one ;  for  the  division  was 
19  to  24. 


London,  6  May,  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson, 

went  into  Committee  on  the  question  of  allowing  foreign  grain 

to  be  ground  in  this  country  for  exportation.    The  agricultural 

interest,  as  they  denominate  themselves,  opposed  the  permis- 
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sion  as  being  a  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Hoping  as  I  do  to  see  the  day,  when  a  tax  for  twenty  years 
shall  be  laid  on  home-grown  corn  unless  the  land-owners  chuse 
to  redeem  it  by  an  equivalent  tax  on  rent,  I  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  particular  form  of  visage  the  landlords  will  assume, 
when  they  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  ask  for  leave  to 
grind  some  petty  quantity  of  corn,  on  the  assurance  that  it 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  manufacturers'  vested  right  in  sup- 
plying the  home  market  with  foreign  corn,  and  are  refused  on 
the  ground  that  perhaps  they  will  not  export  quite  as  good 
flour  as  the  corn  would  make.  I  wonder,  I  say,  with  what  par- 
ticular form  of  visage  the  landlords  will  be  adorned  ;  for  upon 
this  point  the  country  is  marching,  or  will  march,  and  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  landlords  will  possess  the  happy  obtuseness 
of  feeling  which  now  distinguishes  the  manufacturers.  But  at 
this  moment  we  are  peculiarly  weak.  The  Tories,  who  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  have  come  down  among  the  working 
classes,  to  revive  the  prejudices  which  were  so  old  that  they  are 
almost  as  good  as  new,  and  to  persuade  the  operatives  that  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  work  with  the  blunt  axe  instead  of  the 
sharp,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  among  other  things  of 
paying  double  for  their  bread.  It  is  the  old  hostility  to  ma- 
chines and  threshing-mills,  as  a  sign-board  in  High-Street 
used  to  bear,  '*  new  revived."  But  this  is  a  pheenomenon,  a 
phasis,  to  be  gone  through  like  the  hooping-cough  ;  we  are  so 
much  nearer  to  healthy  manhood  for  having  it  over.  A  year 
or  two  hence  the  operatives  will  have  found  out,  that  the 
"  rights  of  labour"  mean  something  else  than  the  right  of 
keeping  the  landlords ;  which  in  my  small  judgment  is  very 
nearly  what  they  mean  at  present. 

The  London  shipping  interest  however,  who  in  the  instance 
before  the  House  appear  as  the  petitioners,  have  nobody  but 
themselves  to  thank.  They  are  of  all  men  the  steadiest  sup- 
porters of  the  maxim,  that  two  losses  make  one  gain.  They 
have  ever  on  their  tongues'  end  the  avowal,  that  navlng  one 
monopoly  themselves,  they  are  ready  to  support  another  for 
their  neighbour  on  terms  of  reciprocity.  In  spite  of  all,  their 
Resolution  was  rejected  by  108  against  43. 

O'Connell  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Law  of  Libel ;  which  notwithstanding  his  able  argu- 
ment, was  lost  by  55  to  47. 

On  Thursday  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  moved  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Window  Tax,  and  as  is  the  use  and  wont  in  such  cases r 
was  put  down  by  an  immense  majority ;  amounting  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  to  206  against  48. 
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Our  townsman  the  member  for  Cambridge  brought  on  hiB 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  Universities.  Nobody  knows  more 
about  the  subject ;  and  after  a  man  has  so  long  made  a  mino- 
rity with  his  solitary  "  Non  placet*'  in  evil  times,  he  has  a  claim 
to  be  heard  with  reverence  as  a  reformer.  On  an  understand- 
ing that  the  government  would  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, his  motion  was  finally  withdrawn. 

On  the  introducfion  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Sunday  Bill, 
I  did  what  I  could  to  put  life  into  my  promise  to  my  friends  at 
Hull*.  I  understand  1  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  make  some 
members  talk  of  accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  The  most 
extraordinary  set  of  persecuted  people  ever  seen,  are  these 
Sunday  bill-men.  They  come  with  their  mouths  full  of  the 
peril  and  danger  of  the  part  they  are  going  to  perform  ;  and 
then  they  hoot  like  all  the  mobs  that  ever  pelted  my  father  with  . 
a  sweet  egg  by  mistake  f.  It  is  positively  only  through  "  lutter 
mockings,'*  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  spoken  to  at  all.  I 
suspect  their  practice  is  about  as  near  to  the  Apostles',  as  their 
doctrine. 

On  Friday  the  question  of  allowing  the  marking  of  para- 
graphs in  newspapers  sent  by  post,  was  again  brought  before 
the  House  on  occasion  of  the  Post-office  Bill.    The  object  de- 

*  *'  Colonel  Thompson  said,  he  tried  to  put  down  nobody  by  clamour,  and  he 
trested  nobody  with  contempt.  But  he  was  in  the  other  situation  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth ;  he  had  been  urged  by  constituents,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  a  long,  and  he  might  call  it,  an  hereditary  connexion,  to 
take  the  side  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  morer  of  the  Bill.  But  he  had  been  con- 
strained to  reply  to  them,  that  he  had  been  born  among  the  supporters  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  among  them  he  meant  to  die ;  and  that  by  the  same  right  by 
which  our  fathers  protested  against  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  an  ancient 
Church,  so  he  would  protest,  (and  if  he  stood  aione  in  the  House  he  did  not 
stand  alone  out  of  doors),  that  the  Judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
only  not  directed  in  the  Scripture  to  which  ail  parties  professed  to  look  for 
authority,  but  was  absolutely  prohibited.  Why  did  not  hon.  members  trouUe 
us  about  meats  and  drinks,  and  keeping  the  new  moons,  and  boiydays ;  for  ail 
these  were  prohibited  in  precisely  the  same  passage  with  sabbath-days  i  Why 
did  they  allow  the  open  sale  of  such  food  as  pork  and  sausages  ?  Why  did  they 
not  propose,  that  on  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament,  the  Sprgeant-Surgeon 
should  attend  upon  the  Speaker,  and  every  honourable  gentleman  be  circum- 
cised as  he  came  te  the  table  to  be  sworn  ?  Why  did  hon.  gentlemen  impose 
one  burthen  on  their  neighbours,  and  evade  the  other  in  their  proper  persons  i 
And  why  could  they  not  content  themselves  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
own  religious  opinions,  (in  which  nobody  would  be  more  ready  to  protect  than 
himself),  without  loading  their  neighbours  with  burthens  too  heavy  to  be  t)orne  ? 
He  was  the  more  earnest  to  make  this  declaration, because  there  were  many  hon. 
members  of  great  weight  in  the  House,  who  had  displayed  a  disposition  to  pro- 
tect the  just  rights  of  the  people  on  this  subject  from  political  motives,  and  who 
possibly  might  not  have  given  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  of  autho- 
rity was  really  as  he  had  stated." — HansareTs  Debates,  4  March,  1837. 

^  The  writer's  father  used  to  relate,  how  he  was  preaching  in  the  open  air  in 
Holderness,  and  was  struck  with  an  egg  between  the  eyes.  He  always  added, 
that  it  was  as  sweet  a  one  as  he  ever  tasted. 
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manded  was  for  the  first  time  defined  with  precision  (as  you 
will  see  by  reference  to  the  Division  List),  viz.  that  after  the 
words  "  There  shall  be  no  words  or  communication  printed  on 
the  paper  after  its  publication,  or  upon  the  cover  thereof,  nor 
any  writing  or  marks  upon  it,  or  upon  the  cover  of  it,  except 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sent,"  the  follow- 
ing words  be  added,  **  and  any  line  down  the  margin,  made 
solely  and  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to 
any  particular  paragraph."  Though  every  effort  was  made 
to  impress  the  uselessness  and  impolicy  of  the  prohibition,  so 
inveterate  is  the  habit  of  belie\'ing  that  government  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  people,  and  all  which  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  last  is  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  refused  to  concede,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  28  to  12.  They  manage  these  things  better  under 
a  republic.  Nobody  there  can  be  found  to  maintain  that  the 
great  organ  of  national  communication  and  wealth  should  be 
made  subservient  to  revenue,  or  be  maimed  in  its  operation 
lest  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year  should  cease  to  dribble  into 
the  pockets  of  an  aristocracy.  Another  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil  will  probably  be  made  on  bringing  up  the  Report ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  might  be  useful  if  the  press  would  pay 
some  attention  to  the  subject. 


London,  10  May,  1837, 

On  Monday  Mr.  D*Eyncourt  brought  on  his  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act.  It  is  clear  from  Lord  John 
RusselVs  answer,  that  the  Whigs  will  never  do  anything  in 
that  way  till  they  are  forced.  Mr.  Roebuck  announced  his 
plan  for  not  only  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  but 
confining  the  dissolution  to  periods  determined  by  law,  without 
alteration  either  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  or  on  its  demise ; 
the  only  objection  to  which  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  making  a 
greater  alteration  where  a  less  would  do.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt's 
motion  was  finally  lost  only  by  87  against  96  ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  if  the  Liberals  could  have  agreed  to  go  to  a  divi- 
sion at  an  earlier  period  of  the  night,  the  motion  might  have 
been  carried.  Speculations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  generally 
delusive  ;  for  if  the  Liberals  are  for  a  division,  their  opponents 
for  the  same  reason  are  not ;  and  if  one  side  can  postpone  the 
division  by  talking,  the  other  can. 

Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  procure  some  concession  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  marking 
newspapers ;  but  in  vain.    The  fact  was  brought  to  Vv^Xi  Vdl 

TOL.  IV.  R 
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the  course  of  the  debate,  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  anythiag 
but  "  words  written,'*  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  previous  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  ministry  to  office:  and  that  conse- 
quently with  them  is  the  guilt  of  the  restrictions  complained 
of. 


London,  13  May,  1837. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Wallace  brought  forward  his  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Post  Office,  and  was  met  by  an  assurance  from 
ministers,  that  they  acknowledged  the  importance  of  his  plan, 
and  hoped  before  the  end  of  the  Session  to  submit  a  measure 
to  the  House.  There  is  hope  therefore  of  seeing  an  end  of  the 
barbarism  of  making  the  communication  by  post  a  source  of 
revenue,  instead  of  expending  the  pubUc  money,  if  need  were^ 
to  bring  down  the  rate  of  postage  to  the  smallest  that  would 
confine  the  matters  of  transport  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  lesson  read  to  us  by  republican  governments  on  this  point, 
is  too  glaring  to  be  longer  overlooked. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe  brought  forward  his  motion,  on  the  cus- 
tom of  voting  by  proxy  adopted  by  the  peers.  It  was  opposed 
by  a  singular  argument  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stanley.  He  said 
that  no  man  could  seek  to  abolish  voting  by  proxy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  refuse  to  bring  in  a  resolution  against 
pairing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pairing,  it  may  not  be 
known  to  all  our  friends,  means  two  members  of  opposite  poli- 
tical principles,  agreeing,  for  mutual  convenience,  to  be  both 
absent  together  for  a  given  period.  You,  for  instance,  say, 
**  I  want  to  go  for  so  many  days  into  the  country,  but  1  will  not 
go  unless  I  can  find  some  Tory  member  who  will  engage  to  be 
absent  too ;''  and  vice  versd.  Now  mark  the  power  of  analogy, 
the  acumen  of  comparison,  contained  in  the  proposition 
hazarded.  The  House  of  Commons  pair,  and  so  may  the 
Lords  if  they  like ;  there/ore  the  Lords  ought  to  have  the  ad- 
ditional privilege  of  sending  their  votes  from  Baden  or  from 
Florence.  This  is  the  proposition  advanced  before  the  public. 
Surely  if  the  noble  Lord  had  given  no  evidence  to  the  contrary 
on  other  occasions,  this  would  be  a  fair  argument  for  disabling 
the  lordly  judgment  altogether. 

On  Wednesday  the  subject  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  brought 
up  again  *.    Mr.T.  S.  Duncombe*s  motion  for  the  second  read- 


*  "BoENOs  Atkks.]— Sir  C.  Broke  Vere  said  that,  seeing  the  honourable  and 
fallant  member  for  Hull  In  his  place,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  a  former  night,  relative  to 
certain  proceedingt  which  that  hon.  member  alleged  took  place  at  the  attack  on 
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ing  of  the  Reform  Acts  Amendment  bill,  after  being  opposed 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  was  negatived  by  166  to  73. 


Baenos  Ayres  in  1807,  and  which  he  (Sir  C.  B.  Vere)  took  the  liberty  of  contra- 
dieting  the  accuracy  of  at  the  time.  Since  that  time  be  had  written  to  several 
officers  who  were  present  at  the  attack  on  that  place,  who  confirmed  the  view 
be  had  taken  of  the  subject.  The  first  was  from  a  general  officer,  who  said  that 
no  such  order  had  been  issued  as  was  descrilied  by  the  gallant  officer ;  the  next 
was  from  an  officer  who  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  commander,  and  he  stated 
he  did  not  know  of  any  such  order  being  issued.  The  next  was  from  an  officer 
commanding  one  of  the  columns  of  attack,  who  stated  that  no  such  order  had 
been  issued.  He  had  also  similar  letters  from  several  other  officers  who  were 
present,  who  stated  that  no  such  orders  bad  been  issued;  he,  therefore,^ was 
justified  in  asserting,  that  no  general  order,  no  brigade  order,  no  regimental 
order,  and  indeed  no  order  of  any  authority,  had  been  issued  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  the  honourable  and  gallant  member,  namely,  that  the  soldiers  should 
spare  the  old  men  and  the  women  and  bayonet  all  others.  He  bad  felt  it  to  be 
particularly  his  duty  to  apply  to  officers  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  that 
the  gallant  member  belonged  to,  and  all  the  officers,  except  one,  said  that  they 
did  not  know  of  any  such  order ;  and  that  one  officer  to  whom  be  alluded  was 
of  the  same  rank  as  the  honourable  member  opposite  ;  and  that  gentleman  said 
that  he  recollected  an  officer  passing  along  the  column  to  which  he  was  attached* 
ui^ing  the  men  to  the  free  use  of  the  bayonet,  but  he  did  not  recollect  whether 
the  particular  expression  stated  by  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  was  used 
or  not. 

Colonel  Thompson  said,  there  was  a  proverbial  difficulty  in  combating  the 
evidence  of  one  man  who  did  see,  with  the  evidence  of  any  number  of  men  who 
did  not.  The  question  brought  forward  was,  whether  he  had  wrongly  stated 
that  he  heard  an  order  for  giving  no  quarter,  carried  by  a  field-officer  down  the 
colamn  in  which  he  was,  at  the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  no  party  to 
the  policy  of  bringing  this  subject  a  second  time  before  the  house  and  the  public. 
He  bad  introduced  it  once,  as  matter  of  just  and  perhaps  inevitable  recrimina- 
tion. But  as  a  roan  put  now  on  his  defence,  he  felt  assured  he  should  be  heard 
witb  patience.  The  first  fact  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  honourable 
baronet  opposite  was,  that  an  order  to  the  effect  described  was  in  the  general* 
In-cbiers  plan  of  attack  two  days  before.  The  l)onourable  baronet  would  think 
it  no  discourtesy  if  he  read  again  the  extract  from  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of 
General  Whiteiocke.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Bourke,  quartermaster-general,  sayti, 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  two  days  before  the  attack  actually  took  place,  "  I  called  at 
General  Go wer's  quarters  (the  second  in  command),  and  he  showed  me  a  plan 
of  an  attack  on  the  town  which  he  appeared  to  have  just  finished,  and  which 
was  completely  detailed  in  all  its  parts ;  it  was  the  same  which  was  given  out 
the  next  day  in  orders,  with  some  very  trifling  alterations."  Whether  the  order 
to  give  no  quarter  was  among  these  trifling  alterations,  he  had  not  the  means  to 
ascertain.  "  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  advance  posts  at  the  centre,  and  left 
General  Gower  going,  as  I  understood,  to  head-quarters  with  the  plan.  I  reached 
bead-quarters  after  dusk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  General  Whiteiocke 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  at 
twelve  o'clock.  I  slated  my  objection  to  one  clause,  which  directed  that  no 
prisoners  should  be  made,  as  I  conceived  in  an  action  of  that  sort,  in  an  open 
town,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  bHtchtrj/J"  An  ugly  word 
in  an  official  proceeding.  *'  I  said  I  thought  the  plan  would  succeed,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  completely  a  new  case,  as  I  did  not  remember  to  have  heard 
before  of  a  similar  order  of  attack.  The  general  said  he  would  leave  out  the 
order  for  making  no  prisoners,  and  would  summon  the  town  the  next  morning 
before  he  attacked  it."  Whether  he  did  either,  must  be  doubtful.  Was  it  what 
mankind  at  large  would  vote  unreasonable,  monstrous,  or  incredible,  that  what 
was  in  the  general-iu-chiers  plan  two  days  before,  should  be  heard  by  an  indivi- 
dual officer  on  the  attack  ?    The  honourable  baronet  bad  further  stated  that  an 
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On  Thursday  the  House  was  engaj^ed  in  committee  on  the 
Irish  Poor  Laws.    Lord  John  Russell  afterwards  obtained  lea?e 


officer  fn  the  same  repiment  with  Colonel  Thompson,  said  he  thought  he 
bered  an  order  being  passed  along  by  a  field-officer  to  "  use  the  bayonet  ftrcely.** 
Now  this  officer,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  valued  comrades  be  ever 
had,  he  had  always  understood  was  In  a  different  column  from  himself  at  the 
time  he  heard  that  order  given.  There  were  either  eleven  or  thirteen  colnmnis; 
and  the  time  when  he  heard  the  order  was  not  when  the  troops  were  collected 
previously  to  entering  the  town,  but  after  they  were  broken  up.  But  he  had 
farther  evidence,  from  an  accidental  and  perhaps  a  hostile  source ;  he  would 
read  a  description  of  what  took  place  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour.  In  a 
different  column  still.  It  was  Arom  a  work  which  was  put  upon  all  mess-taUcSa 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  the  army,  in  all  places  where 
the  young  idea  was  taught  to  "  shoot.*'  It  was  the  description,  by  an  eye^witnesi^ 
of  what  took  place  at  the  attack  of  another  part  of  BncDos  Ayres,  the  Retfan. 
After  describing:  a  good  deal  of  bayoneting,  which  might  be  all  fair  enough,  for 
when  men  were  sent  to  fight  with  bayonets  they  were  not  to  be  expected  to  nee  them 
like  a  torkey*s  feather  (hear) ;— but  why  was  not  the  same  said  for  the  British 
Legion,  in  whom  it  had  been  brought  forward  as  a  crime? — the  narrator  went 
on  to  say,  that  some  of  the  enemy  feigned  dead ;  on  the  arrival  of  reinforee- 
ments  '*  the  pretenders  to  death  now  tasted  it  in  reality  ;**  a  battery  was  at- 
tacked, and  "  the  party  there,  consisting  of  about  sixty  men,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat;  but  in  place  of  being  able  to  reach  the  theatre,  they  took  temporary 
refage  in  a  barrack,  and  were  so  closely  followed  up  as  uot  to  give  time  to  shut 
the  gates.  Here  there  was  a  regulsr  row  in  a  barrack-room,  and  not  one  of  the 
sixty  waa  spared.  The  only  fellows  that  escaped  were  five  prisoners  in  the 
black-hole.*'  But  this  was  not  all — there  was  a  honne  bouche  to  come.  *'  When 
this  bustle  was  over  I  returned  to  the  barrack,  and  met  coming  out.  Corporal 
Mackay,  a  refrular-built  Hiafblander,  of  my  own  company  (sorry  he  was  to  read 
anything  discreditable  to  a  Scottish  soldier,  but  the  fault  was  not  his),  with  a 
sword  well  stained  in  one  hand  (perhaps  some  honourable  gentlemen  might 
have  sons  in  the  army,  and  wish  to  know  what  a  well-stained  sword  was) — with 
a  well-stained  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  other.  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  about?  He  said  the  Spaniards  were  some  of  them  uneasy, 
and  he  was  quieting  them— in  fact,  he  had  been  putting  ail  the  wounded  oot^ 
pain."  Nay,  here  it  was  (holding  up  the  book,  and  turning  it  on  the  two  sides), 
in  page  504  of  The  United  Service  Journal  for  ]:)ecember  last ; — "  and  having  seen 
that  I  had  lost  my  boots  in  a  muddy  lane,  he  had  unbooted  a  dead  Spanish  officer 
for  the  sake  of  his  captain."  This  was  the  way  the  Spaniards  were  treated. 
Within  four  hours  afterwards  he  (Colonel  Thompson)  was  a  prisoner  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  asked  whether  the  orders  he  had  described 
were  what  they  bad  entered  the  town  with,  and  of  course  he  told  the  trutti.  A 
Spanish  officer  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  asked  if  be  wanted  money,  offering  to 
supply  him.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  misery  of  entering  a  town  with  such 
orders,  it  was  the  pain  of  being  so  treated  afterwards  (hear  1).  But  he  had  not 
done  yet.  The  honourable  baronet  had  not  found  any  person  who  heard  the 
exact  order; — but  he  had.  He  had  a  letter  from  an  individual  whom  he  would 
not  name  till  he  had  ascertained  from  him  that  he  was  under  no  fear  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  disclosure,  which  rau  as  follows: — "  Sir — having  read  in  a  news- 
paper a  communication  from  you  to  your  constituents,  wishing  to  know  if  there 
was  any  old  soldier  in  their  neighbourhood  who  was  at  Buenos  Ayres,  although 
not  being  in  the  neighbourhood  you  write  to,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
regiment  I  served  in  (regiment's  name  given,  and  in  a  different  part  of  the  army 
from  any  mentioned  before),  got  orders  not  to  spare  any  persons  except  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  were  forced  to  act  accordingly.  One  or  two  revolting 
eases  I  beg  to  menlion.  As  the  company  I  belonged  to  advanced  up  the  street, 
there  appeared  at  the  door  of  a  house,  as  we  passed,  a  clergyman:  he  wore  white 
robes.  He  was  killed  where  he  stood,  and  fell  out  on  hU  face  in  the  street.   The 
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to  bring  in  a  bill,  among  other  things  to  abolish  the  stamp  duty 
on  the  admission  of  freemen. 

On  Friday  some  extraordinary  scenes  were  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
re-election  for  Westminster.  The  district  committees,  and 
gentlemen  volunteers,  were  invited  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers  to  assemble  at  Charing  Cross,  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  successful  candidate  at  the  hustini^s,  and  afterwards 
to  accompany  him  to  his  residence.  It  would  appear  that  "  his 
residence,"  included  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  proces- 
sion took  him,  with  foot-men  and  chariots  and  banners,  to  the 
door  of  the  House,  and  I  found  the  lobbies  occupied  by  his 
infantry  bearing  his  colours,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  way  into  the  House.  If  this  had  been 
done  by  the  Radicals  some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  con- 
strued into  treason,  and  we  should  have  had  a  gi^n  bag  and 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  And  all  I  \^ant  now,  is 
to  authenticate  the  precedent,  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  Radicals  appeal  to  it.  I  wanted  to  get  somebody  of 
older  standing  than  myself,  to  say  as  much  between  joke  and 
earnest  in  the  House  ;  but  they  were  all  skimmed  milk. 

When  the  new  member^  advanced  to  the  table,  the  Tories 
cheered  to  bring  heaven  and  earth  together.  The  Liberals  re- 
served their  tire  for  the  moment  when  their  quondam  ally  seated 
himself  upon  the  Tory  benches,  and  then  the  explosion  was 
more  tremendous  still. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  consequences  which  may  re- 
sult from  this  tergiversation  of  one  of  the  most  trusted  consti- 


nezt  was  a  man  who  thought  to  secure  himself  under  a  woman's  petticoats" 
(loi^  laughter  from  the  Tory  side).  Colonel  Thompson  said  he  had  waited  for 
that  langh.  Perhaps  when  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  had  known  him 
longer, they  would  be  less  incautious.  **  The  man  had  two  bayonets  put  through 
hto  body  in  that  situation.  To  describe  the  agony  of  the  distracted  mother, 
which  I  believe  she  was,  would  talce  an  abler  hand  thaa  the  humble  individuars 
who  addresses  you  (hear !).  But  the  order  of  the  day  was,  '  You  know  your 
(nrders  J  do  your  duty,  or .' "  And  so,  said  the  gallant  member,  ends  my  mi- 
litary report.  He  would  leave  the  facts  before  the  House,  and  he  submitted  that 
he  had  shown  reason  to  l>elieve  that  in  four  several  parts  of  the  army  ordem 
tantamount  to  what  he  had  reported  had  been  given  (loud  cheers^. 

Sir  (^rles  Broke  Vers  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  hon.  member  saw  an  officer 
riding*  along  the  line  making  the  remark  that  he  had  stated,  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  a  general  order.  He  was  arxious  that  the  character  of  the  army 
shonld  be  free  from  any  thing  approaching  to  a  shadow  of  a  stain,  and  therefore 
he  had  made  the  observations  which  he  did.*' — Hansard^s  Debates.  10  May,  1837. 

*  Note  hy  the  Author.-'lt  was  not  stated,  that  the  field-officer  who  passed  the 
order,  was  on  horseback.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  field-officer  on 
horseback  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  troops. 
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tuencies  in  the  empire;— saving  always  the  credit  of  the  mi- 
nority who  stoutly  resisted.  The  defection  of  the  Saxons  at 
Leipsic  was  nothing  to  it.  Instead  of  **  For  this  we  may  thank 
Adam^  read  **  Westminster,^*  It  was  the  struggle  of  the  upper 
against  the  middle  classes ;  and  the  middle  classes,  or  a  too 
decisive  portion  of  them,  have  utterly  hlenched  and  given  way, 
before  the  united  powers  of  inteiest  and  fudge.  Every  aristo- 
cratically dressed  man  you  meet,  has  a  broad  grin  upon  his 
countenance ;  it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  the  French  Guards  who 
volunteered  to  go  out  with  his  company  and  put  down  the  Re- 
volution, had  returned  triumphant  from  his  enterprise. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  hope  is  from  reaction.  Conceal 
nothing,  soften  nothing.  Tell  the  people  everywhere,  that  the 
dogged  pertinacious  refusal  of  the  Whig  ministers  to  allow  the 
vessel  to  advance  an  inch  with  the  flood,  has  ended  in  her  being 
carried  out  to  sea  with  the  ebb,  and  that  if  the  people  are  to 
recover  their  own,  all  is  to  do  over  again.  It  was  plain  it  would 
come  to  this ;  and  if  it  was  escaped  now,  it  would  be  to  come 
some  other  time.  The  Whigs  are  bent  upon  seeing  that  *'  new 
heaven  and  new  earth,"  in  which  their  lot  and  portion  will  nei- 
ther be  happy  nor  definable. 

The  House  at  rising  adjourned  to  the  1 7th,  being  Whitsun- 
tide. 


London,  20  ilfay,  1837. 

The  House  met  on  Wednesday  according  to  adjournment. 
On  the  motion  for  further  consideration  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock  and  Ayr  Railway  bill.  Dr.  Bowring  the  member 
for  Kilmarnock  moved  the  omission  of  a  clause  inserted  in 
committee,  for  preventing  the  use  of  the  railway  on  Sundays. 
The  debate  evinced  considerable  advance  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  It  was  formally  laid  down  to  the  House,  and  not 
attempted  to  be  opposed  by  anything  but  the  dictum  of 
**  divines,'*  that  the  Judaical  observance  of  a  seventh  day  is'not 
only  no  part  of  Christianity,  but  is  in  the  teeth  of  Christianity ; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  like  other  burthens  which  out 
fathers  threw  off,  it  is  the  imposition  of  interested  men,  who  see 
in  it  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their  own  influence,  by 
setting  up  an  artificial  and  in  fact  a  false  standard  of  morality, 
weighing  more  heavily  on  their  neighbours  than  on  themselves. 
It  is  a  step  gained  for  religious  liberty  and  sound  morals,  to  see 
these  points  stated  roundly  and  fearlessly  in  the  House,  as  was 
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done  by  more  than  one  member  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
the  effect  is  not  done  away,  by  the  adversary  having  carried  his 
clause  for  the  night,  by  51  against  47.  The  member  for  Kil- 
marnock gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  again  on  the 
Third  Reading. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  made  an  eloquent  speech 
on  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  copy- 
right After  some  further  business,  the  House  was  counted  out 
at  half  past  seven. 

On  Friday  the  Clause  for  closing  the  Greenock  and  Ayr 
Railway  on  Sundays  was  thrown  out  by  1 15  against  83,  after  a 
lonff  debate  in  which  nothing  that  could  be  called  defence  was 
produced  by  the  supporters  of  the  clause.  It  is  a  year,  to  a 
day,  since  I  first  attempted  to  set  this  question  on  the  basis 
which  will  finally  turn  out  to  be  the  true  one,  namely  the  total 
absence  of  authority  in  the  book  to  which  the  bigots  profess  to 
appeal ;  and  was  cried  down  by  my  own  side  for  my  pains.  I 
persevered  in  spite  of  contumely,  and  now  there  is  no  want  of 
volunteers  to  take  the  vessel  into  port.  As  intimated  before, 
the  nullity  of  authority  for  imposing  any  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  was  laid  down  in  the  broadest  way,  and  no 
denial  or  counter-  statement  attempted ;  though  this  will  not 
hinder  the  parties  from  making  the  same  attempt  in  the 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  bill  on  Tuesday.  The  member  for  Bath 
(Roebuck),  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  ir religion,  pulled  out  a 
pocket  bible,  and  read  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  lecture 
out  of  it,  as  has  probably  not  been  heard  there  since  the  Civil 
War.  Once  more  I  say,  the  thing  has  got  on  the  right  basis, 
and  we  shall  beat,  as  surely  as  our  fathers  ever  beat  out  one 
religious  domination  to  plant  another. 

On  the  same  night  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Punishment  of  Death  bill,  that  they  have  power  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  in  all  cases  except  o^ses  of  murder,  was 
within  one  of  being  carried ;  the  division  on  it  being  72  to  73. 
The  Division  List  will  show  some  names,  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted should  each  and  severally  have  incurred  the  responsi- 
bility of  preventing  the  Instruction  from  being  carried.  The 
Mosaic  law  was  again  appealed  to,  in  support  of  hanging  by 
the  neck ;  and  one  Right  Hon.  member  said,  that  the  variety 
of  crimes  for  which  death  was  ordered  by  that  law,  was  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  the  punishment  of  death.  The  member  who 
followed,  quoted  the  eating  of  fat,  firom  the  book  of  Leviticus  * ; 

•  Lev.vli.23.26. 
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aod  on  the  whole,  I  suspect  the  bigots  received  another  blow, 
on  this  point  also.  A  proposal  to  except  from  alleviation  the 
punishment  for  setting  fire  to  dock-yardi,  was  rejected  by  102 
to  40*. 


London,  23  May,  1837. 

On  Monday  the  Report  was  brought  up  of  the  Church  Rates 
bill    The  member  for  St.  Andrew's  (A.  Johnstone)  moved  an 


*  HousB  OF  Commons. 
Friday^  May  19. 

The  elanse  in  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway  bill,  prohibiting  travelliDg  on  it 
on  the  Sunday,  was  again  debated. 

Mr.  Boebuek  declared  that  the  obsenrance  of  the  Sabbath  was  no  part  of  th« 
Christian  obligation. 

Sir  R.  Ingiis  said  the  argaments  of  the  honourable  member  for  Bath  ooght  to 
lead  him  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  enactments  respecting  sabbath  obscr^ 
Tance,  rather  than  to  oppose  the  present  clause. 

Colonel  Thompton  would  recant  everything  he  had  ever  said  upon  the  qnettloD, 
If  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  would  produce  a  shadow  of  authority  or  pre- 
cedent from  the  book  to  which  they  professed  to  refer  as  a  rule.  He  happened  to 
be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in  which  the  subject  was  at  all  mentioned } 
or  if  he  was  wronv*  he  was  open  to  correction.  It  was  commemorated  that 
Paul  preached  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  disciples  broke  bread.  Was 
there  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  wish  to  binder  any  man  from  doing  the  like?  It 
was  stated  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  the  early  Christians  made  a  collee- 
tion  for  charitable  purposes.  Was  there  anything  in  the  omission  of  the  clause, 
to  interfere  with  the  power  of  doing  this  ?  And  it  was  further  stated,  in  an  ab- 
struse and  mystical  bouk,  that  an  apostle  was  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.*' 
Was  there  the  slightest  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  private  judgment 
on  this  point  either  ?  These  were  positively  the  only  ways  in  which  the  subject 
was  ever  mentioned;  and  upon  such  groandsdid  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  cl^m 
to  shut  our  railroads  (hear).  There  was  no  use  in  saying  the  clause  was  only  to 
extend  to  Ayrshire;  if  there  was  any  doubt  of  what  was  intended  yesterdaT, 
there  was  none  to-day.  Among  the  papers  of  the  House  was  the  bill  which  It 
was  proposed  to  extend  to  England.  The  preamble  ran.  Forasmuch  as  nothing 
is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  true  and  sincere  worship  and  service  of  Him 
according  to  His  holy  will,  and  "  that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  Is  a  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  true  service  of  God."  Suppose  a  Catholic  member  had  brought 
in  a  bill  stating  *'  that  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  is  a  principal  part  of 
the  true  service  of  God"  (cheers)—  would  not  hon.  gentlemen  have  seen  that 
this  was  a  begging  of  the  question  ?  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  by  the 
same  right  by  which  their  fathers  resisted  the  one  proposition,  resisted  the 
other.  They  stood  here  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  were  wilful  imposition  of 
tanan's  invention,  without  a  shadow  of  authority  from  the  book  professed  to  be 
appealed  to;  which  was  a  great  deal  more  than  could  be  said  of  auricular  con- 
fession. There  was  another  reason  ai^ainst  the  course  adopted  by  the  other  side. 
It  was  setting  up  a  false  and  fictitious  standard  of  morality  (hear) — and  entail- 
Ing  on  the  country  all  those  evils  which  were  the  consequences.  We  were 
continually  told,  that  all  men  who  came  to  be  hanged,  confessed  to  having  began 
with  sabbath-breaking.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  Mohammedan  countries,  all 
men  who  by  their  crimes  were  brought  to  the  punishment  of  impalement,  con- 
fessed to  having  begun  with  breaking  the  fast  of  Ramax&n  (hear,  hear).  Bur- 
dens were  laid  on  men  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  thus  an  artificial  crime  was 
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amendment,  of  a  nature  to  impede,  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
impeded.  But  the  affair  throughout  has  been  conducted  in  a 
way  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any  thinking  man 
expected  or  intended  success.  If  the  object  of  the  government 
and  the  Dissenters  (or  so  many  of  them  as,  according  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  figure  last  night,  are  contained  in  the 
**  bellies  "  of  their  spokesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  can 
be  defined  at  all,  it  was  to  get  some  little  morsel  of  relief  for 
the  Dissenters,  if  it  could  be  done  by  legerdemain,  and  without 


created  In  n\en*8  minds  (hear,  hear)— and  their  consciences,  accnstomed  once 
to  break  through  the  artificial  bound,  proceeded  rapidly  tn  break  through  others. 
Waa  this  the  way  to  legislate  for  public  morality?  (cheers).  He  hoped  the 
Houae  would  show  its  sense  of  such  proceedings,  by  resisting  the  attempt  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  and  fictitious  imposition. 

The  clause  was  eventually  negatived  by  115  against  the  clause,  and  83  for  it. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  bills  introduced 
by  the  government  to  diminish  capital  punishments  in  cases  of  forgery,  &c.,the 
aeries  of  bills  heretofore  introduced  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
Forgery  bill  went  through  committee.  On  the  question  that  the  House  resolre 
itseuT  into  a  committee  on  the  Punishment  of  Death  bill. 

Colonel  Thompton  said,  that  while  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  city  was 
speaking,  he  had  gone  aside  to  consult  a  pocket  bible,  which  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath,  he  bad  brought  in  his  pocket  in  consideration  of  the  turn  to 
biblical  criticism  the  debates  of  the  evening  were  likely  to  take,  and  moved 
moreover  by  the  circumstance  that  the  book  did  not  make  part  of  the  works  for 
rdTerence  contained  in  the  library  of  the  House  ("  oh,  oh,**  from  the  opposition) 
— ^with  a  view,  if  he  could  have  caught  the  Speaker's  eye,  to  have  corroborated 
that  hon.  member's  opinion  of  the  extreme  danger  of  taking  the  Mosaic  law  aa 
the  measure  of  what  was  necessarily  to  be  punished  with  death  in  civilised 
nations.  While  looking  for  certain  passages  which  he  had  in  his  recollection, 
bis  eye  had  glanced  over  other  enactments  of  that  code,  which  would  answer  his 
purpose  as  well.  He  found  it  written,  that  whoever  ate  "  all  manner  of  fat,**  of 
ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat,  that  soul  should  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  And 
whoever  ate  "  all  manner  of  blood,"  that  soul  should  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 
-Uoder  these  circumstances  he  would  leave  it  to  the  House,  how  far  the  assign- 
ment of  capital  punishment  by  the  Mosaic  code  was  authority  which  modem 
l^islators  must  necessarily  follow.  There  was  a  question  on  another  subject 
quite  distinct,  which  he  would  ask  in  hope  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by  others, 
either  now  or  at  some  other  time.  Was  there  an  intention  in  any  quarter,  to  do 
away  with  the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences?  (hear,  hear).  Many 
In  that  House  were  old  enough  to  have  seen  God's  image  sorely  mangled,  by  de- 
eapitation  and  all  kinds  of  barbarous  processes,  for  what  were  termed  political 
offences.  The  current  of  opinion  was  strongly  running  against  such  practicea 
throughout  Europe  (hear,  hear)— and  there  was  a  natural  anxiety  to  know  whe- 
ther this  country  was  to  be  behind  the  rest  |  (cheers). 

'The  House  divided  on  the  proposed  instruction.  The  number»— for  it,  7S ; 
affainst  it,  73;  so  that  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one  oalw,— See  HansartTs 
Abates,  19  May  1837. 


f  This  has  an  interest  now,  inaamurh  at  at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  the  minitten  were  meditat- 
iag  the  cold-blooded  murders  in  Canada,  for  which  the  l«je  talionU  i*  suspended  over  their  iadi- 
VMOia  htwds.— Added  in  1840. 
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shaking  the  rottenness  of  the  State  by  firing  any  such  great 
guns  as  appeals  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  case.  To  this 
not  very  creditable  compact,  both  parties,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  have  adhered  with  the  greatest  pertinacity. 
Both  parties  will  get  what  they  deserve.  The  Dissenters  will 
get,  nothing  ;  for  I  suppose  none  of  them  (as  was  thrown  in 
their  teeth  by  the  Member  for  Westminster  last  night)  is  so 
weak  as  to  expect,  that  out  of  the  ministerial  majority  of  23, 
which  may  be  a  majority  of  13  or  perhaps  of  3  to-night,  is  to 
come  the  extinction  of  Church  Rates.  And  the  government 
will  get.  the  conviction  of  being  one  step  further  on  that  down- 
ward road,  which  from  the  day  that  Lord  Grey  talked  about 
"  his  order,"  they  have  taken  with  their  eyes  open,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  chance  now,  of  their  eyes  being  taken  off»  till 
like  Dives  they  lift  them  up  from  a  place  whence  there  is  no 
return. 

The  humbling  spectacle  was  given  us  last  night,  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  successes,  possessions,  and  attainments, 
even  in  those  tracks  which  are  considered  as  affording  to  man 
the  greatest  probability  of  his  latter  end  being  peace.  True  is 
it  that  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself 
in  vain,  when  the  best  of  us  has  no  certainty,  that  whatever  of 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows  he  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  longest  life,  he  may  not  at  the  end  of  it,  barter  for 
that  cheapest  of  all  returns,  the  applause  of  enemies.  With 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  '*  trust  none  of  us."  Use  us  while  we 
serve  you,  as  not  abusing  us  ;  and  when  we  fail,  receive  us  into 
mansions  where  your  compassion  shall  draw  a  veil  over  the 
relics  of  human  weakness,  and  fulfil  the  wise  injunction  of  the 
Persian  king,  who  begged  his  friends  to  look  at  him  no  more 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  what  had  obtained  their  veneration 
and  their  love. 

On  Tuesday  Dr.  Bowring  moved  the  omission  from  the 
Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Greenock  Railway  bill,  of  the  clause 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  railway  on  Sundays.  After  a  long 
and  desultory  discussion,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other 
members  of  the  opposition  declared  their  objections  to  retaining 
the  prohibitory  clause,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  consented  to  with- 
draw his  resistance,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  general  bill  on 
the  subject  of  Scotch  railways.  There  was  the  usual  irrita- 
bility on  the  subject  of  *'  derision,*'  and  other  improprieties 
laid  to  the  charge  of  our  side  of  the  House ;  and  I  suppose  I 
should  not  have  been  wrong  if  I  had  assumed  that  part  of  it 
was  intended  for  myself.    O  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  please  either 
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political  or  spiritual  tyranny,  in  the  manner  of  resisting  them  ! 
God  grant  we  never  have  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  the  present 
is  enough. 

The  House  subsequently  proceeded  with  the    adjourned 
debate  on  Church  Rates. 


London,  27  May,  1837. 

'  I  LEFT  the  House  of  Commons  about  seven  on  Tuesday 
night,  by  the  deliberate  direction  of  my  very  worthy  "  and 
approved  good  masters/*  and  with  nothing  most  assuredly  like 
non-concurrence  in  the  soundness  of  their  decision  ;  to  assist, 
as  they  were  pleased  to  think  I  might,  in  showing  front  for  the 
popular  cause  in  Hull  after  late  reverses  elsewhere,  though  at 
the  expense  of  losing  the  chance  of  delivering  Israel,  which 
might  have  been  found,  as  it  turned  out,  in  making  the  minis- 
terial majority  on  the  Church  Rates  question  6  instead  of  5*. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  no  House ;  on  Thursday  the  House  was 
counted  out  at  an  early  hour ;  and  on  Friday  I  was  back  again. 

I  see  the  Whig  organf  has  been  merry  upon  my  absence. 
He  is  wrong  about  "  the  Mayor's  right  hand ; "  for  if  I  had 
been  there,  I  should  have  been  at  the  Old  Hummums.  But  what 
'would  there  have  been  in  sitting  "  on  the  Mayor's  right  hand — 
on  the  Mayor  of  Hull's  right  hand  ! "  that  should  put  the  Whig 
organ  to  such  expense  in  notes  of  admiration,  to  express  the 
tuming-up  of  his  exalted  nose  ?  The'  Mayor  of  Hull  happens 
to  be  a  very  good  Whig,  and  to  have  been  in  London  with  an 
Address.    Do  the  Whigs  call  this  backing  their  friends  ? 

And  now  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  same  organ, 
ask  the  Dissenters  in  Hull,  or  any  other  place  where  you  have 
opportunities  for  the  inquiry,  what  portion  of  the  very  low  sum 
at  which  a  knife  is  wont  to  be  rated  in  an  indictment,  they 
would  give  for  the  chance  of  what  they  are  to  get  by  the  present 
proceedings  of  the  ministry,  whether  the  majority  were  5  or 
23.  They  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  Whig  ministers  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  have  let  us  all  down  together ;  and  that 
if  the  Dissenters  are  ever  to  get  justice,  it  must  be  from  other 
men,  or  at  all  events  from  other  handling.    But  let  them  go 


*  Tlie  Meeting  at  Hull  was  in  celebration  of  the  majority  of  tbe  Prineem 
Victoria;  and  their  committee  had  determined  In  cold  blood,  that  it  was  more 
useful  their  Member  should  attend,  than  8tay  to  increase  the  hopeless  ma* 
Jority  of  ministers  by  one.  For  some  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting,  see  the 
pages  following  the  present  *"  Letterii." 

t  Morning  Chronicle  of  24  May,  1837. 


2BS  ^isitr^  i|r  x  j&RJun^JHRBtnis. 


On  ?*TiTgy  r  "^ias  Ji  tts  nnsons  Ji  CjnmiitlBK  'SL  t&K  Iiiik 
P'wr  Lzsr  lul.  :tis  '.aet  nf  -wumsl  lOft  ji  'jiiuwaamiiggBc    Tke 

«r  i^ion   ynmrrian^^ :  .n  -vrnrs.  the  L*b«ai&  bsmi^ 
tlift  Tinii mwra.  ^vess  iitbmi  imiiriil  ^JirrmgniiuiL 


Otr  XdmUDr  t&ezs  ^«as  an  Qiiiuit  r  giir^iHict  id  Fiafnt's  id- 
jmrnnitfFnr. 

jriioc  tsa  aenii  ^Jue-  writ  dur  i  obv  ^[eedDii  td  GbBs^rrar  Wexpros. 
^CDRied  iiEC  i^BC  d»  vric  oad  <uai<q£  at  t&ft  Geooenl  FmI 
Ogk»  &glf  aa  bang  aftar  Pe  faartinw  if  Ar  nailk.  and  kad 
leea  jent  aa  Decasr-faies  left  beomd  }xw  ^e  mcl  w>wlti  be  sent, 
^  espeeaa :  Qie  ecpcesk.  afbs  aD*  ooly  soixur  sev«L  miles  an 
Mcr  to  die  maJTi  ten.  Undsr  ttoeae  eiraznLstaziiees.  the 
tetiwr  fT^'"^'™^'^  ax  die  bar  W3s  pnc  an  obi  ax  and  tiie 
wnrnstrr  pxa  tzneoaTiesed  of  a  caasgirxj  in  toe  ^ipwding  of 
tie  laid  writ. 

Hk  HMHedieBenlenedaaakiisdebate,iawiuchtheol9ecl 
49f  die  Torka  was  to  qoash  the  ptactice  of  cirmlatinsr  at  a 
Urn  priee  die  proceedmss  of  die  Hooae :  on  the  gromid  that 
tbej  had  eontauacd  an  asaertioD  that  an  indecent  book  by  a 
certain  pnVIiaher  had  been  found  in  Newsate  br  die  examin- 
ing oCeers,  and  the  printer  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  had  been 
pofeented  bj  the  said  imblisher  for  a  libel.  MiKh  did  the 
Torief  fret  and  fume  more  nto,  on  the  necessity  of  defending 
prirate  charaeter  against  the  inroads  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  time  was,  when  they  would  have  carried  their  cause.  I 
always  e%pe<;ted  to  see  the  day  when  a  convicted  thief  would 
hrina  an  a4:;tion  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the  verdict  of 
ihi»  jury ;  and  if  the  Tories  had  continued  in  power,  the  expec- 
iatkm  would  have  been  likely  enough  to  be  fulfilled.  As  it  is, 
i\U9  HoUAO  of  Commons  stood  up  stoutly  for  its  privilege  of 
pttiilishinK:  and  Resolutions  declaratory  of  the  same,  (in 
WhIMi  it  ift  i)Ut  fair  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Wynn 
iit«  "  wisar  than  the  children  of  men"  in  what  relates  to  the 
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rules  and  privileges  of  the  House,  very  handsomely  joined), 
were  passed  hy  a  majority  of  126  to  36. 


London,  3  June,  1837. 
On  Thursday  the  member  for  Finsbury  (T.  S.  Duncombe) 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  a 
petition  from  Colonel  Bradley  presented  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary.   The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  petition  were  these. 
Mr.  Duncombe  in  a  debate  on  military  flogging,  said  he  knew 
a  case  where  punishment  had  been  inflicted  by  tap  of  drum,  as 
the  means  of  making  it  more  protracted  and  excruciating. 
The  Tory  side,  according  to  their  usual  tactic  when  they  see  a 
chance  of  a  man  being  taken  by  surprise  or  led  into  a  scrape, 
made  an  immense  outcry  for  names.    Mr.  Duncombe  satisfied 
their  appetite  for  names  ;  he  told  them  the  name  of  the  officer 
alluded  to,  and  that  his  authority  was  Colonel  Bradley.    The 
militarists  on  the  Tory  side  rushed  forward  t^es  baissees,  to  de- 
clare the  absolute  necessity  there  was  that  the  charge  should  be 
proved  true  or  false,  without  allowing  any  formal  difficulties  to 
interfere  with  an  inquiry.    Colonel  Bradley  hereupon  petitions 
for  inquiry   before  a  select  committee,   and  puts  into  Mr. 
Duncombe's  hands  an  official    letter  from   a  Commanding 
Officer  to  him  Colonel  (then  Major)  Bradley,  from  which  I  have 
copied  the  following  words: — **  in  carrying  the  punishment 
awarded  against  the  prisoner  Reeves  into  execution,  tohich  I 
desire  may  not  be  hurried,  but  most  impressively  inflicted,  I 
have  to  beg  you  will  fully  explain  the  subject  to  the  soldiers 
under  your  command,  assuring  them  that  it  is  my  fixed  deter- 
mination to  assemble  a  General  Court  Martial  upon  the  next 
ofiender  of  such  a  nature  in  the  Garrison."    Now  if  any  officer 
or  soldier  in  the  army  can  be  found  to  say  this  is  not  good  primd 
fade  evidence  under  the  officer's  own  hand,  for  the  propriety 
of  granting  the  inquiry  which  all  the  parties  concerned  are 
understood  to  join  in  asking, — (mind,  I  do  not  say  it  is  evidence 
for  deciding  the  main  question  without  further  examination, 
for  nobody  can  say  till  he  tries,  what  ways  there  may  be  of  ex- 
plaining it  away), — but  if  any  officer  or  soldier  can  be  found  to 
say  that  it  is  not  good  evidence  why  the  inquiry  which  every- 
body is  understood  to  be  asking  for  should  be  gone  into,  that  it 
does  not  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  matter  justify  to  the 
extremest  stretch  of  reasonable  expectation  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Duncombe  and  by  Colonel  Bradley  till  finally 
proved  or  disproved  by  examination,— all  I  can  say  is,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  he  is  like, — whether  he  belongs  to  tb& 
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heavies  or  to  the  light, — what  corps  or  department  of  the  army 
had  bred  such  an  anomaly  and  contradiction  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  human  judgment.  Five  hundred  such  cases  might 
have  occurred,  without  the  petitioner  being  able  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  proceedings  to  put  into  court  the  letter  of  the  Command- 
ing Officer  directing  that  the  punishment  should  "  not  be  hur- 
ried.*' Yet  you  will  be  wrong  if  you  suppose  that  for  all  this 
the  Tories  persevered  in  their  urgency  for  an  inquiry.  No, 
they  pulled  up  like  a  dragoon  at  a  dry  well ;  and  their  friends 
the  Whig  ministers  trotted  into  line  with  them.  These  last,  I 
remember,  were  particularly  strong  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
military  question  in  Colonel  Bradley's  original  case,  had  been 
settled  against  him  by  a  civil  jury  giving  him  a  hundred 
pounds  damas;es.  With  all  these  points  against  us,  we  were 
in  a  minority  of  34  to  81. 

At  the  same  time,  in  one  sense,  there  is  little  lost.  All  that 
historians  have  written  of  or  poets  feigned, — including  Jeflferies, 
John  Bunyan,  and  the  State  Trials, — after  making  a  certain 
necessary  deduction  in  point  of  positive  violence  for  change  of 
times  and  circumstances,  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the  reality 
of  the  imperfections  which  attend  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  tribunal  for  determining  a  question 
of  this  nature.  It  would  be  a  mere  cross-and-jostle  match,  in 
which  after  shutting  out  the  public,  every  conceivable  artifice 
would  be  put  in  action  to  intimidate,  discredit,  or  keep  out  wit- 
nesses, and  perhaps  the  decision  of  the  Committee  garbled  after 
its  proceedings  were  closed,  and  a  false  account  inserted  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

On  Friday  the  House  proceeded  in  committee  with  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  bill ;  and  afterwards  with  what  is  called  the  Regis- 
tration and  Marriages  Act  Amendment  bill.  The  effect  of  this 
last  appears  to  be,  to  double -turn  the  lock,  which  the  original 
hill  might  be  said  only  to  snap,  on  the  Dissenters.  It  fiddles 
about  removing  some  little  portion  of  the  kicks  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  orthodox,  thereby  doubly  confirming  the  remainder. 
And  as  the  Dissenters  are  supposed  to  be  most  sensitive  to 
kicking  in  the  persons  of  their  women,  it  is  there  the  orthodox 
take  the  opportunity  to  tickle  them  by  application  of  the  toe. 


/jondon,  7  June^  1837. 

On  Monday  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Attwood) 
stayed  proceedings  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law  bill,  by  a  speech  of 
three  hours,  the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  impress  on 
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the  House,  that  divers  traders  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
had  come  into  a  situation  where  it  would  he  very  convenient  to 
them  to  pay  half  their  dehts,  and  to  propose  that  they  should 
he  enabled  to  get  off  with  so  doing,  by  reducing  the  currency 
of  the  country  to  half  its  present  value.  In  other  words,  that 
bits  of  paper  should  be  issued  to  the  number  that  would  make 
the  note  which  now  buys  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the 
market  buy  only  half  that  quantity,— the  issuers  all  along  put- 
ting into  their  pockets  the  amount  for  which  they  exchange 
the  bits  of  paper  upon  issue,  at  the  same  time  subtracting  it 
from  the  substantial  value  of  the  circulating  medium  in  the 
pockets  of  all  the  holders  in  the  country  by  depreciation,— and 
that  with  these  bits  of  paper  so  purposely  reduced  in  value,  the 
debtors  shall  pay  their  debts. 

Now  as  I  have  a  notion,  that  where  there  are  debtors,  there 
are  probably  creditors  also,  I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  you 
at  Hull  may  demur  before  you  join  with  one  accord  in  this  plan 
"  so  pretty  and  small,"  for  relieving  us  from  all  commercial 
evils  present  and  to  come,  by  enabling  debtors  to  pay  their 
debts  with  half,  and  taking  huge  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of  all 
the  holders  of  die  circulating  medium  besides,  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  individuals  whose  trade  it  is  to  be,  to  be  the  issuers  of 
the  paper.  For  to  this  it  comes  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  said,  or  left  unsaid,  upon  the  subject. 

The  House  of  Commons,  or  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
more  reasonable  portion  of  it,  followed  the  very  doubtful  pohcy 
of  not  replying ;  and  so  the  three  hours  argument  for  making 
men  pay  half  their  debts,  went  without  other  answer,  than  the 
proposition  of  the  member  for  Birmingham  being  negatived  by 
84  to  25. 

And  now  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  once  more  impressing 
upon  friends  at  Hull, — as  one  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  has 
endeavoured  to  work  out  these  questions  with  as  much  care  and 
diligence  as  any  whaler  out  of  the  port  has  applied  to  the 
problem  of  keeping  a  whale-line  from  fouling  in  running  out, — 
the  substantial  cause  of  these  constantly-recurring  commercial 
miseries.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  present  case  there 
may  not  be  foreign  and  particular  reasons  why  the  mischief  is 
set  in  activity  at  precisely  the  present  moment ;  but  I  do  mean 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  constantly -existing  artificial  cause  why 
commercial  miseries  must  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  that 
they  do  occur  accordingly,  of  course  taking  advantage  of  any 
external  assisting  cause,  as  tendencies  to  rheumatism  do  of  an 
Easterly  wind,  though  there  may  be  no  doubt  they  would  ap- 
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pear  at  last  if  the  wind  should  be  always  West.  And  I  sboold' 
be  particularly  glad  to  attract  the  attention  of  your  Ladies' 
Gallery  to  this  subject,  because  it  is  precisely  one  on  which' 
honesty  and  what  the  scripture  calls  "  a  single  eye  '*  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a  correct  conclusion,  than  any  imaginable  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  quirks  and  quibbles  by  which  men  in  the 
corrupted  currents  of  this  world  are  accustomed  to  conceal  the 
truth. 

Suppose  then  that  the  part  of  our  island  north  of  Tweed,  a 
region  highly  favoured  by  nature  in  point  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  faculties,  but  considerably  less  favoured  than  some 
other  parts  of  the  island  in  the  faculty  of  producing  food  fd^ 
man,  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  power  of  consuming  any  food 
but  what  was  grown  within  itself.  Suppose  that  some  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, instead  of  commanding  the  bonnie  Scots  to  bow 
down  before  the  image  which  the  king  had  set  up,  should  com- 
mand them  to  live  upon  the  "  bigg  or  barley  "  which  was  the 
produce  of  their  own  soil,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  adding 
to  it  by  exchanging  the  manufactured  goods  of  Paisley  or 
Carron  for  English  or  any  other  kind  of  wheat.  Is  there  a 
mother  of  a  family  in  Hull,  who  however  little  she  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  business  of  the  counting- 
house,  has  not  a  glimpse  of  the  fact,  that  if  ifhe  and  hers  were 
portion  of  the  shut-up  Scotch,  they  would  discover  that  the 
Scotch  manufacturers  and  their  children  were  every  day  bid- 
ding against  one  another  to  give  more  manufactures  for  a 
pound  of  bread,  and  consequently  the  weakest  or  most  unlucky 
must  be  perpetually  making  room  by  going  into  the  list  of 
bankrupts ; — that  the  same  process  must  extend  itself  to  all 
people  concerned  in  the  transporter  sale  of  these  manufactures, 
in  which  the  counting-house  which  pays  her  weekly  bills  would 
be  specially  involved; — and  that  all  this  must  be  going  on 
with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  which  all 
the  families  about  her  might  be  bent  upon  providing  for?  If 
she  had  but  one  darling,  she  might  buoy  herself  up  with  the 
hope  that  Jacky  might  take  his  father's  place,  and  by  heaven's 
grace  they  might  both  of  them  come  to  the  end  of  their  natural 
lives  without  making  the  dreaded  appearance  in  the  Gazette. 
But  if  she  had  eight  or  ten,  and  saw  her  neighbours  for  the 
most  part  provided  with  the  like  number  of  olive-branches 
round  their  table,  it  must  be  a  woman  of  less  wit  than  would 
serve  to  calculate  the  coming  of  a  "  full  boat  day"  for  market- 
ing, that  would  not  see  visions  of  coming  bankruptcies,  daugh- 
ters' husbands  in  the  Gazette,  and  sons  after  their  third  certi- 
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ficate  making  their  way  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  quantity  of  food  that 
all  that  live  must  live  by,  is  to  be  limited  and  confined ;  and 
what  should  be  the  cure,  but  giving  liberty  to  get  more  by 
honest  trade  where  it  could  be  had  ?  I  wonder  whether  there 
are  half  a  dozen  women  in  Hull,  who  think  their  husbands, — 
the  men  that  look  so  wise  when  they  come  out  of  their  counting* 
houses,  and  sometimes  I  dare  say  put  down  ladies'  questions  with 
intimations  that  they  are  on  matters  "  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
female," — I  wonder  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  who  think 
theur  husbands  are  so  simple  as  tp  sit  down  quietly  under  a  state 
of  law,  which  says  a  Hull  ship  shall  carry  out  as  many  English 
goods  as  it  pleases  upon  one  condition,  viz.  that  it  does  not 
bring  back  the  kind  of  goods  which  when  sold  at  home  would 
pay.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  actual  state  of  things ;  and  if 
the  men  of  Hull  cannot  see  into  the  mill-stone,  I  want,  upon 
my  ancient  principles,  to  refer  it  to  the  women.  And  T  shall 
be  content  if  either  man  or  woman,  is  persuaded  to  look  for 
relief  to  alteration  in  this  state  of  law,  and  not  to  such  inven- 
tions as  allowing  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  by  halves. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  proceeded  in  committee  with  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  bill.  Proposals  were  made  for  excepting 
various  descriptions  of  unborn  property  firom  the  operation  of 
poor-rates,  as  a  method  of  directing  capital  to  Lreland ;  bat 
over-ruled. 


London,  10  June,  1837. 
On  Wednesday  Mr.  Buckingham's  Mercantile  Shipping  bill 
was  thrown  out  at  the  Second  Reading,  by  1 76  against  28. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  that]  might  not  have  been  doc- 
tored in  committee ;  but  it  appears  the  "  shipping  interest'* — a 
very  suspicious  term,  which  like  the  "  agricultural  interest " 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  interest  which  certain  classes  of 
the  community  have  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else, — are  of 
<^inion  that  they  are  well  as  they  are,  and  therefore  nothing  is 
to  be  done.  It  was  while  you  at  Hull  were  picking  up  the 
bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  waves  and  the  house-tops*,  to  an 
extent  which  a  siege  or  a  sack  could  scarcely  have  surpassed, 
that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  was  rejecting  the  principle  of  a 
decent  inspection  into  the  security  of  them  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  sacrificing  life  to  the  convenient  indolence  or 
crookedness  of  owners.    There  was  no  doubt  before  the  Ship- 

*  In  consequence  of  a  steam-boat  explosion.     Some  of  the  bodies  ^«t% 
literally  blown  to  the  top  of  a  house.— ^dded  in  1840. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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wrecks  Committee,  of  the  existence  of  a  regular  system'  of 
sending  vessels  to  sea  till  they  sink,  founded  principally  on  the 
want  of  facilities  for  giving  underwriters  notice  of  the  actual 
condition  of  particular  ships.  A  stage-coach  must  not  be 
loaded  more  than  so  many  inches  above  the  roof ;  but  a  timber- 
ship  may  "  turn  the  turtle"  whenever  the  captain  pleases*  and 
to  make  the  turning  more  likely,  all  the  freight  that  can  be 
carried  above  deck  is  made  the  captain's  perquisite. 

We  were  on  the  same  night  to  all  appearance  terribly  beaten 
upon  the  Sunday  Persecution  bill.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  by 
which  it  was  not  only  established  that  you  shall  rest  on  Sundays 
because  the  Jews  rested  on  Saturdays,  whether  you  wUl  or  na — 
but  which  further  enacts  that  during  their  rest  the  people  shall 
receive  nothing  in  the  shape  of  either  knowledge  or  of  pleasure ; 
and  this  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  by  a  majority  of  110 
against  66.  A  sect  or  sects,  for  their  own  satisfaction  and 
delight,  and  the  gratification  of  the  passion  which  men  in  all 
ages  have  felt  for  forcing  their  own  opinions  down  the  throats 
of  their  neighbours,  with  a  zest  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
absence  of  reasonable  plea,  not  only  fancy  themselves  a  deca- 
logue and  say  to  you  *'  Thou  shalt  not  ride  in  a  coach,  thou 
shalt  not  ride  in  a  cart ;  thou  shalt  not  ride  on  a  horse,  nor  an 
ass,  nor  any  thing  else  unless  you  are  a  rich  man  and  have  it 
of  your  own  ;'*  but  they  go  further  and  prohibit  all  increase 
of  earthly  knowledge  on  that  day.  I  believe  you  may  smell  at 
a  buttercup  ;  but  you  must  not  read  about  buttercups,  or  at  all 
events  you  must  not  read  to  other  people  about  them.  With  a 
devilish  ingenuity  copied  from  the  Inquisition,  which  as  you 
know  depresses  heresy  or  Protestantism  by  studiously  asso- 
ciating it  with  debasing  crimes,  so  if  you  or  I  are  ••  present  at 
any  meeting  of  people  at  which  shall  take  place  any  public 
debating  upon  or  discussing  any  subject  or  public  lecture  or 
speech"  (sic  in  orig,  as  the  printers  say),  we  are  to  be  classed 
with  •*  cock-fighters,  dog-fighters,  and  followers  of  pastimes  of 
public  indecorum,  inconvenience  or  nuisance,"  and  your  house 
or  mine  "  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  or  place,  and  be 
dealt  with  as  the  law  directs  in  cases  of  disorderly  houses." 

Now  upon  this  I  will  join  issue.  As  St.  Paul  gave  lectures 
**  in  his  own  hired  house"  without  asking  the  people  about  him 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  so,  by  St.  Paul,  will  I.  If  the 
**  Working  Classes"  as  they  call  themselves  will  attend,  they 
shall  have  a  lecture  weekly  on  National-Economy  or  some 
other  public  subject,  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  as  I  seem 
to  be  making  some  progress  in  that  line  of  business,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  not  refuse.   We  shall  see  whether  anybody  will 
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enter  my  house  and  treat  the  inmates  "  as  the  law  directs  in 
cases  of  disorderly  houses ;"  or  whether  it  was  the  mere  threat 
of  bullies  calculating  on  trampling  on  the  poor  and  those  who 
could  be  oppressed  in  silence.  All  persecutors  have  spht  on  the 
same  kind  of  rock ;  they  have  gone  on  till  they  roused  against 
themselves  the  sympathies  of  domestic  life,  and  then  they  have 
been  brought  to  reason  by  a  general  rush  of  the  community.  If 
my  friends  the  Methodists  think  they  shall  invade  my  house 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  own  religious  observances 
against  my  consent,  without  meeting  with  the  same  resistance 
that  I  would  oppose  to  the  Uke  imposition  being  practised  on 
themselves, — my  friends  the  Methodists  were  never  so  mistaken 
since  the  day,  whenever  it  was,  that  they  changed  from  being 
the  persecuted  to  the  persecutors,  and  forgot  the  times  when  a 
man's  saddle-tiaps  were  cut  off*  for  presuming  to  have  a  little 
less  or  more  orthodoxy  than  his  neighbours. 

An  hon.  member,  who  is  high  up  in  the  plan  for  making 
mine  a  disorderly  house,  is  in  a  few  days  to  move  on  the  subject 
of  certain  alleged  complaints  against  official  men  abroad,  for 
employing  English  subjects  in  processions  or  other  demon- 
strations inconsistent  with  their  notions  of  religious  obligation. 
A  governor  of  Malta  fur  example,  proposes  to  make  an  English 
soldier  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  St  Anthony.  But  says  the 
soldier,  **  I  know  nothing  of  St.  Anthony ;  I  was  bred  in  places 
where  we  were  taught  to  recognize  no  saints  but  what  are  men- 
tioned in  a  certain  book,  and  I  find  nothing  there  of  Saint 
Anthony."  How  hard,  how  horrible,  says  the  hon.  member, 
for  the  soldier  to  be  called  out  upon  parade,  and  ordered  to 
"  make  ready,  present,  fire,"  for  Saint  Anthony  I  Be  it  so. 
But  what  would  the  hon.  member  say,  if  the  Maltese  entered 
the  soldier's  barrack-room  and  said,  "  You  shall  sit  at  home 
all  day  in  honour  of  Saint  Anthony  ;  you  shall  eat  fish  or  fiesh, 
hot  or  cold  as  we  like,  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony ;  you  shall  hire 
no  ass  or  mule,  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  your  wife  and 
children  shall  be  sent  to  the  treadmill  as  disorderlies,  if  you 
presume  to  hold  debate  on  any  subject  we  disapprove,  on  the 
day  we  have  set  apart  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony."  Now  just 
the  cold,  calm,  half  fierce  and  half  contemptuous  defiance  which 
a  Scottish  soldier  of  the  old  Puritan  breed  would  rightfully 
throw  back  to  the  projectors  of  this  indecency,  and  which  the 
maker  of  the  motion  would  probably  think  so  laudable,  must 

*  Thin  happened  to  the  writer's  father,  in  the  times  when  the  MethodisU 
were  objects  of  persecution.    He  went  to  a  village  in  Holderae^s  to  preacH} 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  inn  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  he  found  lh«  ^uw.- 
keeper  had  cut  off  the  flaps  of  bis  saddle. 

S  2 
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we  throw  back  to  him  and  all  his  following,  in  tarn.  But  shall 
that  prevent  us  from  sappcrting  this  hon.  member,  in  that 
wherein  he  is  just  and  right?  Assuredly  not;  and  I  could 
almost  wish  to  see  these  pinks  of  piety  brought  once  more  under 
the  harrow  of  persecution,  that  there  might  be  opportoni^  to 
find  out  where  the  staunchest  supporters  of  religious  fineedon 
would  be  found. 

But  I  have  been  too  serious,  aud  have  run  afttt  imaginary 
perils.  **  Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold ! "  for  '*  Diekoa 
your  master  is  bought  and  sold  "  in  a  way  you  may  not  have 
dreamed  of  There  is  no  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  to  pass  this  bilL  A  score  of  them  at  most  may  be  lealons 
for  it ;  but  the  remainder  would  be  horrified  at  the  smaUttt 
probability  of  such  an  ending.  They  are  to  divide  the  credit  of 
havine  voted  for  the  Second  Reading,  and  perhaps  to  go  to  a 
new  election  with  all  the  honours  on  their  heads ;  and  a{t»- 
wards  they  are  to  vote,  one  against  one  clause  and  another 
against  another,  till  '*  from  tail  to  snout  the  pig  is  eaten,**  or  at 
all  events  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  "  spare-rib,**  that  Sir 
Andrew  himself  will  not  recognize  the  dry  bones  of  his  ctf- 
spring.  This  will  be  the  end  as  regards  that  side ;  but  it  will 
not  be  the  end  as  regards  ours.  We  have  succeeded,  for  the 
first  time,  in  getting  the  whole  question  of  authority  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  fathers 
did  in  instances  occurring  in  their  day ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  establishment,  to  an  extent  and  completeness  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  previous  history,  of  the  absolute  nullity, 
the  literal  falsehood  and  contradiction  to  all  existing  matter  of 
foot,  inherent  in  the  pretexts  attempted  to  be  produced  from 
the  authority  appealed  to.  '*  Ahitopel  hanged  himself*'  and 
*'  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,'*  are  only  types  of  the  talent  for 
biblical  illustration,  exhibited  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  thus  it  is,  that  while  all  around  us  tells  us  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  and  every  turn  forces  upon  us  the 
feeling  of  the  sad  realities  of  existence,  men  must  worry  and 
teaze  each  other  for  the  sake  of  that  paltry  triumph  which 
consists  in  forcing  on  one  man  the  religious  opinions  of  another. 
Some  of  us  thought  the  season  for  this  was  gone  by  ;  but  the 
devil's  plums  it  seems  hang  over  the  wall  at  all  hours,  and 
**  flourishing  professors  *'  will  gulp  them  down.  May  they  be 
grined,  and  no  Mr.  Skill  be  there  to  ease  them  with  a  pill ! 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  long  examination  of  witnesses, 
touching  some  reported  improprieties  among  the  conductors 
and  supporters  of  a  private  bill.    This  is  just  the  kind  of  busi- 
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ness  the  House  of  Commons  delights  to  honour.  A  debate 
followed,  on  the  privilege  of  printing  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  am  afraid  the  ministers  are  going  to  let  us  down 
here  also,  and  that  we  are  to  succumb  before  the  publisher  of 
Harriet  Wilson,  and  no  more  open  our  mouths  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  although  a  jury  says  so. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  his  Amendment  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  country  *;  but  did  not  press  it  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  Irish  Tithe  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  by  229 
against  14. 


*  Colonel  Thompson  seconded  the  Amendment.  At  a  subsequent  period  of 
the  debate,  an  hon.  and  learned  member  having  said  that  "  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  indeed  used  the  plural  number  *  we.*  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  one  member  in  the  house  who  agreed  entirely  with  him/' — 

**Coionel  Thompton  said.  A  fat  soldier  once  presented  himself  to  a  reviewing 
general,  and  said.  '  I  am  the  skeleton  of  the  hundred-and*first  regiment.*  It 
might  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  just  sat  down,  that 
the  seconder  of  the  amendment,  however  closely  he  might  approach  to  the 
position  of  that  skeleton,  was  at  all  events  likely  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
assertion  that  there  was  nobody  who  joined  in  the  opinions  of  the  mover.  He 
mast  state  therefore,  openly  and  fairly,  that  he  coincided  entirely  in  the  princi- 
ple of  everything  that  had  been  said  by  the  member  for  Bath.  Their  complaint 
was  (and  he  would  willingly  use  the  dual  number  if  he  was  spealcing  Greek  or 
any  language  that  possessed  it),  that  from  the  earliest  period  when  it  was  prac> 
ticable  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  practice  of  the  ministry,  the  ministers  had 
adopted  a  course  calculated  to  let  down  themselves  and  everybody  connected 
wi^  them,  and  to  bring  advantafre  to  nobody  but  their  enemies.  They  had 
started  with  a  large  stock  of  popular  energy  in  their  favour,  and  in  their  terror 
lest  the  steam  should  burst,  they  had  let  the  fire  go  out.  One  of  their  first 
movements,  was  at  one  swoop  to  alienate  from  themselves  the  hearts  of  all  the 
working  classes,  by  their  proceedings  towards  the  Dorchester  labourers;  and 
If  those  classes  had  not  absolutely  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  they  had  at  all  events 
been  cooled  of  any  attachment  to  the  ministerial  side.  Like  Spanish  generals, 
the  ministry  had  always  had  one  eye  in  their  own  camp,  nnd  another  in  their 
enemy's ;  every  effort  for  the  success  of  their  own  side,  had  been  paralysed  by 
the  fear  of  that  side  being  too  successful.  The  situation  to  which  they  had 
hrooght  themselves,  was  plain  to  all  men.  If  any  event  in  the  chapter  of  human 
accidents  should  happen  to  give  them  a  reprieve,  the  only  consequence  would 
be,  that  as  they  dwindled,  dwindled  before,  they  would  dwindle,  dwindle  again. 
There  was  no  stock  of  good  luck,  which  such  conduct  would  not  run  out.  It 
was  clear  what  must  come  at  last;  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  must  return  to 
power,  and  he  hoped  they  would  feel  no  contempt  for  those  who  had  foreseen 
it  all  along.  How  long  they  woald*  stay  there,  was  another  question  ;  but  their 
coming  in  was  a  phasis,  a  pheenomenon,  which  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  had 
rendered  it  inevitable  to  go  through.  When  this  took  place,  we  should  possibly 
see  the  present  ministers  renewing  their  strength  like  the  eagle,  aud  declaring 
their  willingness  to  set  about  doing  in  good  earnest,  what  they  had  much  better 
have  done  before.  Though  the  member  for  Bath  and  himself  might  be  dual  in 
these  opinions  in  that  House,  there  was  nothing  like  duality  out  of  doors ;  they 
were  both  of  them  supported  there  by  masses  of  men,  who,  though  moved  by 
nothing  like  original  hostility  to  the  present  ministers  or  their  party,  agreed 
witli  them  in  believing  that  the  favourable  chances  had  been  thrown  away,  and 
ftaX  nothing  was  before  us  but  the  process  he  had  endeavoured  \o  <V>&%cxV^«.^^— 
flinward'f  Debates,  9  June,  18j)7. 
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London^  14  June,  1837. 

The  House  met  at  twelve  on  Saturday,  to  consider  the  Lords' 
Amendments  to  the  English  Municipal  Corporations  hill ;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  reasons  for  disagree- 
ing to  some  of  them.  Mr.  Wakley  took  the  opportunity  to  ask 
whether  the  government  meant  to  establish  any  inspection  of 
steam-boats  in  general,  as  it  was  known  was  established  in  the 
case  of  their  own.  And  as  might  be  expected  from  a  govern- 
ment that  had  just  been  assisting  to  prevent  the  Merchant 
Shipping  bill  from  going  to  a  committee,  they  declined  any 
concern  with  the  matter.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as,  in  the 
conjoint  ratio  of  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  with  the 
people,  I  have  probably  had  as  great  opportunities  as  any  mem- 
ber in  the  House  except  Mr.  Buckingham,  I  thought  I  could 
not  help  offering  to  serve.  And  you  know,  that  when  I  profess 
to  attend  a  committee,  I  work. 

On  Monday  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  value  of  church 
property.  The  member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  Harvey)  moved 
as  an  addition,  that  after  a  certain  defined  period,  the  payment 
of  Church  Hates  in  England  and  Wales  should  cease  *.    This 

*  "  Colonel  Thompson  said  he  rose  to  second  the  amendment,  among  other 
reasons,  for  the  same  that  had  been  given  by  the  mover, — because  in  spite  of 
many  attempts,  he  had  failed  in  getting  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  mind 
before.  He  thought  there  had  been  a  huccession  of  mistalces.and  the  first  mi»- 
talce  was  with  the  Dissenters,  in  having  said  that  they  resisted  church  rates  for 
conscience  sake.  He  believed  he  could  prove  to  them  that  they  resisted  for  a 
reason  much  more  appropriate  to  the  case.  If  a  Dissenter  was  stopped  on  Uie 
highway,  however  much  it  might  be  against  his  conscience  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  robbers  would  probably  apply  his  spoil,  he  would  never  make 
the  mistake  of  saying  he  resisted  for  conscience  sake,  he  would  say  he  resisted 
itijuRtice.  Try,  then,  the  injustice,  by  taking  another  instance.  Take  ttie  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  forefathers,  who  finally  obtained  the  name  of  Protest- 
ants, began  to  resist  the  domination  of  a  church  which  had  previously  been  uni- 
versal. If  at  that  period  the  demands  of  justice  could  have  been  hearda  what 
would  they  have  been,  but  that  our  Protestant  fore&thers  should  have  carried 
oway  with  them  the  portion  that  l>efen  them,  of  every  kind  of  property  the  state 
had  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  }  If  this  could  have  been  done.  It 
would  have  saved  the  struggle  and  the  loss  which  .afterwards  ensued.  Exactly 
the  same  was  the  case  of  the  Dissenters  non .  He  had  heard  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite  call  the  church  rates  a  just  debt,  and  stigmatize  as  dishonest  all 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  He  had  heard  it  stated,  if  he  was  not  mistaken* 
— and  he  much  wanted  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  he  might  put  it  into  his  mu- 
seum,— that  the  church  rates  were  paid  by  everybody,  and  therefore  were  paid 
by  nobody.  Surely  the  fact  that  the  value  of  everybody's  property  was  lessened 
by  them,  was  not  intended  to  be  brought  us  the  evidence  that  nobody  was  the 
loser.  How  long  would  such  pleas  have  been  admitted  by  our  forefathen? 
And  had  the  Dissenters  no  property,  to  be  diminished  in  value  by  the  church 
rates )  ^^/e  justice  to  the  Dissenters,  was  to  give  them  their  portion  oi  the 
property  proTided  by  the  community  for  religious  purposes,  the  tlthce  incladed« 
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gave  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wished  to  enter  their  protest 
against  the  feehleness  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  occasion  was 
seized  by  60  (including Tellers  on  both  sides)  against491.  Mr. 
Goulbum  then  proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed ;"  which  was 
negatived  by  319  against  236  ;  majority  83.  Another  amend- 
ment was  then  proposed  by  the  same  member,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  following  words,  "With  the  view  of  apply- 
ing such  amount  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  pastoral  superintendence  by  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church;"  which  was  negatived  by  291  against  265  ;  majority 
only  26.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is,  that  the  last  amend- 
ment was  aimed  at  cutting  down  the  ministerial  majority  by 
those  who  would  go  over  upon  the  question  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  surplus ;  and  it  appears  that  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  went  over  accordingly. 

The  House  met  on  Tuesday,  but  was  counted  out  at  half-past 
seven.'  A  horrible  thing  is  done  in  the  land.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  says  that  many  farmers  are  in  the  habit 
of  putting  their  cloaks  under  their  sitting  parts,  and  so  evading 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  taxed  carts ;  the  law  being,  that  the 
remission  of  taxation  upon  what  by  an  odd  perversion  is  called 
a  taxed  cart  because  it  is  less  taxed  than  some  other  vehicles, 
is  to  be  dependent  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  blows  to  be 
received  by  the  unhappy  sitters,  after  the  manner  of  what  your 
water-borne  men  and  the  school-boys  of  the  Grammar  School 
if  they  adhere  to  ancient  usages  call  *'  cobbing,"  without  the 
merciful  interposition  of  either  springs  or  cushions.  Upon  the 
point  of  cushions,  the  law  it  seems  is  particular ;  the  insertion 
of  a  cloak  therefore  by  a  fat  farmer,  either  under  himself  or  his 
*'  missisSt^  is  an  act  of  point-blank  smuggling,  and  as  such  to 
be  protested  against  by  all  authorities  sacred  and  profane*  Is 
it  not  contemptible,  that  the  legislation  of  a  civilized  country 
should  run  into  miseries  like  these,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 


for  maintaining  their  religious  worship;  Aa/f  Justice,  wm  to  give  them  nothing 
and  leave  them  to  find  themselves ;  whole  and  complete  injustice,  was  to  take 
money  from  them,  and  leave  them  to  find  themselves  besides.  The  Dissenters 
knew  all  this  as  well  as  anybody  else ;  and  it  was  this  injustice  they  came,  or 
ought  to  come,  to  complain  of,  and  not  the  violation  of  their  consciences,  which 
was  in  fact  non-existent  when  their  money  was  taken  away  by  force.  Another 
party  who  were  under  a  great  mistake  were  the  government,  if  they  thought  they 
were  ever  to  prosper  by  thus  bringing  forward  the  wrong  reason  instead  of  the 
right ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  both  parties  would  present 
themselves  with  a  claini  more  likely  to  get  beyond  minorities  of  &^«,  <st  ^x 
•ither,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  the  last.'*— iTamartf't  Debates,!^  )va\«,VSfin> 
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keeping  out  a  system  of  taxation  which  should  fidiiy  and  tiBiplj 
tax  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  ? 

I  observe  that  on  Monday  another  notice  appears  upon  the 
books  (see  Votes  transmitted  to  you  this  day)  for  the  19^  ]»o* 
posing  to  return  to  the  andent  practice  of  thie  House  in  taking 
divisions ;  in  other  words,  for  stopping  the  publication  of  the 
Division  Lists  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  daily. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  on  the  division  which  took  place  the 
same  night  on  Mr.  Harvey's  amendment,  ihe  greatest  relue* 
tance  was  shown  by  the  majority  to  clear  the  House,  many  Tory 
members  being  observed  ensconcing  themselves  in  diflbreBt 

Sarts  of  the  house  the  farthest  from  the  door ;  and  it  only  wanted 
ve  minutes  of  an  hour,  when  the  clearing  was  aceom|lished. 
Of  this  I  am  good  evidence,  as  having  been  one  of  the  Tellers^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  in  getting  the  House  cleared.  I 
feel  the  slightest  mental  leaning  in  the  world,  to  believe  that 
this  Monday's  delay  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
Monday's  notice. 


London,  17  June,  1837. 

On  Wednesday  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Robinson's  bill 
for  allowing  bonded  corn  to  be  ground  for  exportation,  was 
carried  by  53  against  42.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  the  debate,  was  the  open  way  in  which  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Shipping  interests  declared  their  readiness  to  unite 
for  maintaining  their  joint  impositions  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bribery  at  Elections  bill  was 
carried  by  70  against  0 ;  a  phsenomenon  I  explained  on  a  former 
occasion,  by  saying  that  there  was  nobody  on  one  side  except 
the  mover  and  seconder,  who  act  as  Tellers.  There  must  be 
very  little  in  the  bill,  where  there  is  such  an  absence  of  oppo- 
sition. I  doubt  whether  a  bill  on  such  a  subject,  could  be 
started  with  a  worse  character.  Be  sure  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
hibit, only  what  it  is  not  found  practicable  to  carry  on  with 
success ;  and  that  nothing  by  which  you  or  I  can  be  preserved 
from  mischief,  will  be  touched  by  it. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  motion  for  a  Ladies' 
Gallery  was  negatived  by  1 16  against  92;  the  government  vot- 
ing against  the  motion.  Such  are  the  leaders  by  whom,  in  this 
age  of  extending  civilization,  we  are  dragged  through  the  dirt 
in  the  rear  of  foreign  nations.  The  speeches  of  the  mover  and 
seconder  were  responded  to  in  a  strain  of  low  obscenity, 
which  in  a  Mechanics'  Institute  or  meeting  of  the  Working 
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Classes  would  have  caused  the  instant  ejection  of  the  offenders; 
and  which  in  fact  prevented  the  friends  of  the  measure  from  in- 
ducing any  debate.  If  the  Working  Classes  accomplish  their 
ambition  of  finding  their  way  into  parliament,  they  will  find 
what  a  descent  they  will  have  made  in  the  social  scale ;  and 
have  time  enough  to  compare  the  pain  of  bringing  home  to 
their  families  the  lively  odour  of  indecenev,  with  the  former 
purity  of  their  humbler  associations.  As  in  America  described 
by  Miss  Martineau,  so  in  England,  the  lower  classes  are  the 
sound,  and  the  higher  the  corrupted ;  and  in  both  countries, 
though  with  much  less  revolting  circumstances  in  America,  the 
tendency  displays  itself  in  ruffianism  towards  women.  What  a 
blessing  in  both  countries,  would  be  a  translation  of  the  seat  of 

Sower ;  and  how  unfortunate  is  any  country,  whose  institutions 
ring  such  dregs  up  to  the  top  I 

On  the  same  evening  Dr.  Bowring  renewed  his  motion  for 
Resolutions  to  provide  for  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  public  ac- 
counts. Seven  millions,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  the  amount  he 
stated  to  be  annually  left  in  jeopardy  through  the  absence  of 
the  precautions  which  other  nations,  and  notably  France,  take 
in  the  corresponding  circumstances.  The  Tories  fidgetted ;  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  trusted  the  object  of 
the  mover  had  been  sufficiently  gained,  as  to  bring  on  a  dis- 
cussion upon  it  would  then  impede  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  noble  Home  Secretary  is  in  the  situation  of  the 
man  who  could  not.  see  the  wood  for  trees.  Care  of  the  public 
accounts  is  too  minute  for  the  consideration  of  a  government, 
which  is  doing  nothing,  will  do  nothing,  and  if  it  ever  intended  to 
do  anything,  has  wonderfully  deceived  its  own  expectations. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  induced  temporarily  to  withdraw  a 
bill  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  railways  on  Sunday  in  Scotland. 
The  object*  about  which  under  the  circumstances  of  there  being 
another  bill  for  similar  purposes  before  the  House  for  England 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  is  to  gain  a  step  for  religious  tyranny 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  turning  it  to  account 
in  favour  of  religious  tyranny  here.  All  who  have  been  in  the 
way  of  being  acquainted  with  Scotchmen,  know  that  in  their 
private  moments  they  admit  themselves  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  clergy  at  home,  who  whatever  merits  they  may  have 
on  certain  points,  are  bigoted  and  absurd  on  others,  to  the 
extent  of  inculcating  that  damnation  attends  upon  whistling  on 
a  Sunday,  and  the  man  is  in  a  graceless  state  who  does  not  say 
grace  over  a  glass  of  whiskey.  One  advantage  which  Scotland 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Union,  is  that  the  extravaganefi.% 
of  priestly  power  should  be  moderated  by  conlacX  ncVOkv  ^Xk^^CckKt 
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country.  At  all  events  Scotland  must  not  be  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  religious  tyranny  here ;  and  if  you  are  an  observer  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  you  will  perhaps  agree  with  me,  that 
ecclesiastical  domination,  with  a  wonderful  spirit  of  Catholicity 
that  admits  into  the  same  saddle  Carlism,  Church-of-£ngland- 
ism,  John  Knoxism,  and  any  other  kind  of  ism  that  is  hostile 
to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  country 
where  it  predominates,  is  the  great  stalking-horse  under  which 
arbitrary  power  is  at  this  moment  making  its  advances.  Surely 
the  English  Dissenters,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  Sab- 
batarian observances  for  themselves,  will  not  be  induced  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  plot,  by  such  a  sop  as  the  Sunday 
bill.  What  chance  have  they  for  impunity  for  their  own  reli- 
gious opinions,  if  they  lend  themselves  to  impose  upon  those 
of  other  people?  Why,  for  instance,  should  they  not  be  all 
ordered  to  *'  shake  *'  and  to  "jump  '*  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  for 
the  Shakers  and  the  Jumpers  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Sabbatarians  in  point  of  scriptural  authority,  to  the  extent  that 
makes  the  difference  between  a  precedent  and  a  prohibition. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Harvey  presented  a  petition  from  Sheffield 
with  1 5,000  signatures,  against  the  new  Poor-law.  Mr.  Walter 
moved  for  a  copy  of  a  particular  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Poor-law  committee,  as  an  amendment  upon  going  into  com- 
mittee of  supply ;  and  30  members  against  119  voted  with  Mr. 
Walter,  among  whom  I  was  one. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  King  is  declared  better ;  which, 
independently  of  former  obligations,  can  only  be  matter  ofcon< 
gratulation  to  the  earnest  friends  of  Reform.  If  the  Whig 
ministry  were  at  this  moment  to  receive  the  accession  of  strength 
they  are  understood  to  calculate  upon  from  the  new  reign,  they 
would  only  become  proportionally  more  impracticable  and  hos- 
tile to  the  popular  cause,  and  let  the  advantage  go  to  waste, 
like  a  spendthrift  who  receives  an  accession  to  his  fortune 
before  his  race  of  riot  has  been  run.  But  if  it  would  please 
heaven  to  preserve  the  present  sovereign  till  the  ministers  had 
thoroughly  beggared  themselves  in  public  opinion,  there  might 
be  a  remote  chance,  that  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  spendthrift, 
they  would  use  the  god-send  to  recover  themselves  again,  and 
so  some  good  might  be  had  of  it  by  the  country. 


London,  21  June,  1837. 

On  Saturday  the  House  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  some  parts  of  the  Ordnance  Estimates  to 
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which  no  opposition  was  intended ;  and  adjourned  twenty 
minutes  afterwards. 

On  Monday  the  House  met  at  the  usual  hour  (four  o'clock) ; 
but  after  receiving  a  few  petitions,  was  counted  out  This  was 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  government  members,  con- 
sequent on  the  apprehended  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  in  &ct 
took  place  at  two  the  following  morning. 

On  Tuesday  at  a  quarter  before  one,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
several  other  Members,  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
Mr.  Speaker  alone,  and  then  the  other  Members  present,  took 
the  Oaths,  and  Subscribed  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  according 
to  the  Laws  made  for  those  purposes.'*  The  taking  the  Oaths 
continued  till  four  o'clock ;  and  was  resumed  to-day  (Wednes- 
day) at  ten,  to  continue  till  four  as  before. 

The  Queen  was  proclaimed  to-day  (Wednesday).  It  is  re- 
iparkable,  that  in  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  yes- 
terday's date,  of  which  a  copy  is  sent  to  you  by  this  day's  post, 
she  is  directed  to  "be  proclaimed  Queen,  by  the  Style  and 
Title  of  Alexandrina  Victoria ;"  and  I  am  informed  by  mem- 
bers who  took  the  oaths  yesterday,  that  this  was  the  title  used 
in  the  oaths  which  were  administered  to  them.  I  speak  thh 
on  information ;  for  though  present  yesterday  before  four 
o'clock,  (which  I  took  for  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings 
instead  of  the  end,  no  notice  of  earlier  meeting  having  been 
given),  I  had  not  had  time  to  take  the  oaths  myself.  But  we 
who  forswore  James  the  Eighth  &c.  upon  the  second  day, 
found  a  pen  run  through  the  \Vord  Alexandrina  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  oaths  which  were  put  into  our  hands,  and  have 
undeniably  taken  the  oaths  to  Victoria  and  nothing  else. 
What  I  am  told  is,  that  the  title  of  Alexandrina  Victoria  was 
taken  out  of  the  Regency  bill ;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  has 
met  since,  and  determined  that  to  save  trouble  in  signing,  it 
should  be  cut  down  to  Victoria.  I  put  down  these  facts,  in 
case  your  Town  Clerk  should  be  found  wringing  his  hands  in 
doubt  under  which  name  a  vagrant  is  to  be  <«nt  to  the  tread- 
mill ;  and  even  then,  I  can  only  leave  him  to  fann  his  own 
judgment  on  the  circumstances. 


London,  21  June,  1837. 
At  four  a  House  was  formed  for  business.  A  little  before 
the  hour  for  commencing  what  is  called  public  business  (as 
distinguished  from  private  bills  &c.)  (xeneral  Evans  entered, 
and  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers  from  the 
ministerial  side.    Soon  afterwards  Sir  RobetX  l^e«\  ^^xql^  vci> 
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leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  appearing  to  be  under  considerable 
personal  suffering. 

At  five  o'clock  the  following  Message  from  the  Queen  was 
read  to  the  House  by  the  Speaker. 

**  The  Queen  entertains  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  participate  in  the  deep  affliction  which  Her 
Majesty  feels  at  the  death  of  the  late  King,  whose  constant 
desire  to  promote  the  interests,  to  maintain  the  liberties,  and  to 
improve  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  will  ensure  for 
his  name  and  memory  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  respect  of  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects." 

*'  The  present  state  of  the  public  business  and  the  period  of 
the  session  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  law  which 
imposes  on  Her  Majesty  the  duty  of  summoning  a  New  Par- 
liament within  a  limited  time,  renders  it  inexpedient  in  the 
judgment  of  Her  Majesty  that  any  new  measure  should  be  re- 
commended for  your  adoption,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
may  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  public  service  from  the 
close  of  the  present  Session  to  the  meeting  of  the  New  Par- 
liament." 

A  speech  followed  from  Lord  John  Russell,  and  another  firom 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  neither  of  whom  will  obtain  immortality  by 
his  talents  in  the  quality  of  Public  Orator.  Addresses  were 
voted  to  the  Queen  and  the  Queen  Dowager ;  and  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Her  Majesty's  Message  to  be  further  brought 
before  the  House  to-morrow.  The  House  adjourned  at  a  little 
after  six. 


London,  24  June,  1837. 

On  Friday  Lord  John  Russell  brought  the  concluding  part 
of  the  Queen's  Message  before  the  House ;  but  it  was  preluded 
by  the  introduction  of  the  knotty  question,  whether  certain 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  took  off  their  hats  at  the 
right  moment  on  the  reading  of  the  Message  the  preceding  day. 
The  facts  as  they  fell  under  my  notice  were  briefly  these. 
When  the  Speaker  stood  up  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
about  to  read  a  Message  from  the  Queen,  members  began  to 
take  off  their  hats,  and  some  of  them  to  cry  "  Hats  off"  by  way 
of  quickening  the  rest.  The  covered  heads  were  soon  reduced 
to  those  of  two  Opposition  members ;  or  I  think  there  might  be 
a  third,  who  made  a  dubious  and  imperfect  effort  to  adhere. 
The  recusants  showed  by  their  looks  and  manner,  that  they 
understood  the  call  made  upon  them,  and  did  not  mean  to  ac- 
cede.   The  Speaker  called  out  "  Members  will  be  uncovered," 
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and  it  was  not  till  he  had  done  so  more  than  once,  that  uni- 
formity was  produced  in  the  assembly.  It  is  lucky  the  member 
for  South  Durham*  did  not  happen  at  that  moment  to  be  pre- 
serving himself  from  ear-ache  by  the  natural  use  of  his  castor, 
or  the  question  would  have  been  complicated  beyond  all  possi- 
biUty  of  solution  by  human  skill. 

And  after  all  it  turns  out,  that  there  was  nothing  more  at 
the  bottom,  than  a  persuasion  that  the  first  of  the  sounds 
*'  Victoria  Regina  "  was  the  proper  nay-word  for  gentlemen  to 
know  when  to  take  ofif  their  hats.  We  were  like  recruits  who 
take  their  musquets  from  the  ground  at  the  first  sound  of 
"  Shoulder,"  instead  of  waiting  for  the  word  "  Urns  '*  which  is 
the  legitimate  indication.  And  so  &lls  to  the  ground  the  first 
suspected  plot  against  the  juvenile  Majesty  of  England. 

But  another  part  of  the  history  of  the  evening  does  not  re- 
solve itself  quite  so  kindly.  Lord  Stanley  intimated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bill  to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  the  possible 
death  of  the  Queen,  and  particularly  against  such  as  might 
arise  from  the  King  of  Hanover  not  being  on  the  spot  to  taJbe 
the  succession  in  case  of  such  event ;  in  other  words,  I  suppose, 
to  constitute  a  sort  of  regency,  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  state  for 
the  period  which  might  elapse  during  the  process  of  laying 
aside  the  cares  of  paternal  government  in  one  country,  and 
assuming  them  in  the  other.  This  is  important,  first  because 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  sending  a  prince  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  at 
despotic  government  abroad  as  the  means  of  preparing  him  fbr 
well  governing  at  home,  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the 
hope,  amounting  by  habit  to  belief  that  the  forms  of  our 
monarchical  constitution  did  not  lie  under  such  a  manifest  in- 
feriority to  more  rational  forms  of  government,  as  not  to  have 
made  provision  for  excluding  this  gross  folly  from  the  pages  of 
our  history ;  and  secondly,  because  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  the  more  moderate  Tories  of  whom  he  may  be  considered 
the  representative,  it  amounts  to  a  volunteer  identification  of 
themselves  with  the  expectations  and  consequences  of  such  a 
succession  to  the  throne.  The  main  result  may  be  collected  in 
a  few  words.  If  there  is  not  virtue,  or  power,  whichever  of  th^ 
two  may  be  the  attribute  concerned,  to  declare  in  what  would 
have  been  the  tone  of  our  ancestors,  "  that  no  King  of  a  foreign 
country,  has  or  can  have,  any  power,  vote,  or  right  of  succession 
within  the  realm  of  England,''  then  the  end  is  to  be  this.  The 
anti-popular  party  in  England  who  put  forward  the  King  of 


*  The  only  member  in  the  House  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Fci«nd&. 
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Hanover  in  his  chrysalis  state  of  Duke  of  Cumherland  as  their 
sign  and  banner  on  all  occasions,— who  involved  his  name, 
however  much  against  his  own  consent,  in  tampering  with  the 
British  army  with  the  manifest  view  to  employing  it  against 
the  liberties  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  to 
the  reigning  King* — are  now  to  postpone  their  wishes  to  the 
time  when  he  may  return  to  them,  flushed  as  their  imagination 
will  paint  him  with  the  practical  exercise  of  despotic  power, 
surrounded  it  may  be  with  the  attachment  of  a  foreign  army  of 
whose  military  qualities  the  Tories  are  at  this  moment  chant- 
ing the  praise,  and  backed  by  all  the  further  connexions  which 
future  camps  of  Kalisch  may  give  an  opportunity  to  organize. 
In  short  there  is  to  be  a  foreign  power  established,  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  chief  and  idol  of  the  anti-popular  party  here, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them  all  to  confer  together 
with  the  vantage  which  attends  on  an  established  government, 
in  furtherance  of  the  projected  transfer  of  the  whiskered  despo- 
tism at  no  distant  period  to  our  shores.  Would  our  ancestors, 
who  saw  peril  in  wafers  and  in  wafered  lips,  and  knew  where 
to  look  for  substantial  power  to  preserve  themselves  from 
either,  have  looked  supinely  on  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and 
fancied  the  virtuie  was  gone  from  them  ?  Who  knows  what 
Fons  and  dor/s  may  be  looking  for  the  broad  lands  of  Whig- 
gish  noblemen?  We  are  at  the  day  of  the  Sixth  Edward  again, 
and  similar  events  might  bring  about  rare  confiscations.  A 
death,  a  dreaded  successor,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  oppo- 
sition, and  England  and  still  more  Ireland  might  be  thrown  into 
a  state,  of  which  all  our  history  associates  with  sanguinary 
memory  might  be  but  faint  and  feeble  image. 

But  the  chance  we  are  to  have  of  protecting  ourselves,  must 
depend  on  the  danger  being  known.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
enigmatical  intimations  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  worded  for 
concealing  the  ideas  of  the  speakers,  and  from  which  half  the 
honest  people  that  read  them  will  draw  conclusions  directly  op- 
posite to  what  will  finally  be  found  to  have  been  the  meaning, 
let  it  be  fairly  avowed,  if  it  is  so,  that  the  monarchical  institu- 
tions of  which  we  could  not  bear  the  removal  of  a  jot  or  a  tittle, 
a  'e  exposing  us  to  be  swamped  by  an  importation  of  continental 
despotism,  and  that  our  prospects  lie  in  the  uses  we  may  make 
of  the  time  which  is  between.  And  above  all,  let  this  be  wrought 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  people  before  the  coming  elections ; 
that  they  may  have  the  option  of  doing  what  they  can  to  bend 
the  twig  the  other  way. 
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Ixmdofit  28  Juney  1837. 

The  House  met  on  Saturday  at  twelve,  and  sat  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour.  These  irregular  sittings  are  of  ill  tendency  in 
a  variety  of  ways ;  though  the  Liherals  in  the  House  seem  in 
the  main  to  he  unconscious  of  it.  Great  numhers  of  Members 
have  made  engagements  on  the  expectation  of  there  being  no 
House ;  and  a  number  more  are  kept  away  by  the  change  of 
hour,  which  interferes  with  such  innocent  habits  as  reading  and 
answering  their  letters  before  they  go  out  for  the  day.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ministers  have  to  "  make  a  House ; "  that 
is  to  say,  to  send  down  all  their  subordinates  and  hangers-on, 
to  make  up  forty.  And  the  object  always  is,  to  advance  some 
proceeding  a  stage,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ministry.  It 
needs  no  conjuror  to  tell  that  this,  if  not  used  for  mischief, 
m^  be. 

On  Monday,  on  the  vote  for  4,600£  for  allowances  to  poor 
Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  French  refugees,  &c.,  an  ob- 
jection to  receive  was  started  on  behalf  of  the  Dissenters ;  while 
such  liberal  churchmen  as  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  were  urgent  in  pressing  it  on  their  acceptance.  Reli- 
gious scruples  were  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters ;  but 
the  true  reason  evidently  was,  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  a 
sprat  to  lose  a  whale,  though  there  is  no  getting  them  to  say 
so.  A  slice  of  4,600£  a  year  is  pressed  on  them,  because  it  is 
felt  to  weaken  their  protest  against  paying  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  church-rates.  To  such 
Hat  trickery  is  the  world  delivered  over;  and  men  cannot  find 
out,  that  the  way  to  oppose  it,  is  to  speak  up  the  plain  truth  for 
themselves. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the  Beet- 
root Sugar  Duties  bill.  Nothing  ever  puzzled  me  like  settling 
how  to  vote  on  this  occasion.  The  whole  affair  is  such  a  com- 
plicated mischief,  that  a  man  would  have  little  rest  who  could 
not  go  to  sleep  till  he  had  assured  himself  he  had  done  the 
thing  that  was  better  than  another.  I  voted  against  the  four- 
and-twenty  shillings  duty  on  beet-root  sugar ;  and  for  the  rea- 
sons following. 

1.  That  while  we  have  no  more  confidence  in  governments 
than  we  have,  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  pull  down  the  re- 
venue ;  in  other  words  to  diminish  the  sums  at  the  disposal  of 
government. 

2.  That  the  people  of  England  would  get  cheaper  sugar; 
and  cheap  sugar  is  a  good. 

3.  That  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  always  to  be  sus- 
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peoted,  when  he  props  up  one  financial  measure,  on  another 
financial  measure. 

4.  That  if  the  West-Indian  interest  were  to  oome  down  alto- 
gether, it  would  not  he  a  loss  hut  a  gB^n. 

5.  That  when  the  landowners  of  England  take  part  against 
their  apparent  interest,  there  must  he  a  deep  ditch  aomewhers, 
whether  we  see  it  or  not.  They  are  infalUbly  propping  some- 
body, who  is  to  pay  them  with  interest  another  time. 

6.  That  cteteris  paribui,  it  js  a  good  thing  to  vote  with  Mr. 
Hume. 

7.  That  as  Mr.  Hume  and  others  remarked,  there  was  no 
propriety  in  pressing  the  hill  in  such  a  hurry  now. 

For  this  collection  of  reasons,  I  hope  those  who  may  think 
differently,  will  have  me  excused. 


London,  1  July,  1837. 
On  Wednesday  the  Bonded  Com  bill  was  thrown  out  fay  a 
majority  of  82  against  57.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
great  barm  in  the  result;  for  the  object  was  to  do  a  tery 
minute  quantity  of  good,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  loss  of  it  is 
not  overbalanced  by  the  evidence  given  to  the  country  of  the 
incorrigible  nature  of  the  landed  oppression  under  which  we 
suffer.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  do  nothing 
with  a  side  wind ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  he  will  do  nothing  with 
a  more  direct.  The  truth  is  that  we  must  wait  till  hunger 
brings  our  people  to  their  colours,  and  some  time  or  other  we 
shall  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight  to  know  whether  we  are  to 
continue  to  be  the  born-thralls  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  or  not 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  wore  it  written  on  a  ring  about  their 
necks ;  we  wear  it  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  But  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  time  yet ;  there  must  be  thousands  more  of  bank- 
ruptcies, and  myriaids  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  working 
classes  must  die  of  hunger  or  over-work  in  factories,  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  their  industry  may  be  given 
to  the  landlords  for  a  bushel  of  com.  We  are  in  the  state  of 
raising  statues,  to  any  Tory  man  who  will  offer  to  limit  our 
working  hours  if  we  on  our  parts  will  assist  him  to  keep  up  the 
oppression  that  creates  the  inducement  to  over-work ;  and  half 
our  people  might  be  persuaded  to  turn  against  the  individual, 
who  should  tell  them  it  was  an  invention  of  the  enemy.  But 
this  will  mend ;  misery  and  the  progress  of  information  will 
alter  it.  I  look  to  the  last,  however,  most.  The  working 
classes,  at  least  in  these  southern  parts,  have  proved  them- 
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selves  unequal  to  the  question.  It  will  be  when  the  capitalists 
and  employers  find  out  where  they  are  hurt,  that  the  real 
resistance  will  begin. 

By  accident  I  was  obliged  to  return  home  just  as  I  arrived  at 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  before  I  could  get  back,  this 
Bonded  Corn  bill  had  been  brought  on  and  put  to  death.  There 
is  no  prospect  that  I  could  have  done  much  to  help  it,  if  I  had 
been  there. 

On  Thursday  the  Bills  of  ExfAange  bill  went  through  com- 
mittee, after  an  attempt  by  a  member  on  the  Liberal  side  which 
caused  much  amusement,  to  resist  it  on  the  ground  that  "  the 
country  had  flourished"  under  the  Usury  laws. 

The  Jewish  Marriages  bill  also  went  through  committee. 
The  bill  is  to  authorize  English  Jews  to  obey  the  direction  of 
the  Mosaic  law  by  which  they  are  to  marry  their  brothers' 
widows.  Now  if  we  who  are  not  Jews  follow  this  direction,  we 
are  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  harmless  people  have  been 
persecuted,  some  of  them  I  believe  literally  to  the  death,  for 
this  or  the  analogous  act  of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Surely  if  a  lawgiver  wanted  to  diminish  the  weight  of  human 
evils,  he  could  go  no  more  direct  way  to  do  it,  than  by  authorizing 
in  the  numerous  cases  which  must  practically  occur  of  young 
children  being  deprived  of  the  protection  of  a  mother,  the 
repairing  of  the  breach  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  by  a 
marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  who  is  probably  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  is  prepared  to  receive  the  orphans 
with  anything  like  affection,  not  to  say  without  repugnance.  An 
honest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  told  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  married  his  wife's  sister  because  his  wife  on 
her  death-bed  made  it  her  dying  request  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
been  led  an  uneasy  life  ever  afterwards,  till  death  removed  the 
cause  by  carrying  away  the  second  wife  also,  and  even  then  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  prevented  the  dis- 
turbance of  past  marriages  on  condition  of  making  them  illegal 
for  the  future.  Such  then  is  our  miserable  condition.  We  are 
persecuted  if  we  obey  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  and  we  are  persecuted  if  we  do  not  obey  it  in  the 
matter  of  the  sabbath.  Said  I  not  rightly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  to  be  used 
against  us  as  an  instrument  of  persecution,  to  be  shipped  and 
unshipped  as  may  suit  the  users  ? 

On  Friday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward 
the  budget ;  for  which  I  refer  you  to  the  newspapers.  Two 
things  the  present  ministers  are  evidently  determined  on  ; — that 
there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  expenses,  they  ^V\\  ^'eX  w^  ^  ^^x 
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with  the  Canadas  first,  if  they  see  no  other  way ; — and  that 
nothing  shall  he  done  towards  hghtening  the  taxation  hy 
making  the  country  more  ahle  to  bear  it,  through  removing 
the  restrictions  by  which  the  country  is  shut  up  from  foreign 
trade*. 

And  now  I  must  introd  uce  a  subject  relating  to  mysell  After 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  pounds  taken  from  me  in  revenge  for 
having  obtained  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-townsmen,  I  cannot 
incur  the  expense  of  another  election.  Whether  the  effortB 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  in  the  endeavour  to  serve 
them,  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  me  to  the  power  of  serving 
them  elsewhere,  is  what  time  must  demonstrate.  If  this  shoula 
be  the  effect,  I  hope  they  will  always  calculate  on  possessing 
three  liberal  representatives  in  parliament  instead  of  twof. 


*  In  tbe  course  of  the  debate, 

**  Colonel  Thompson  said.  When  so  many  members  have  their  causes  for  the 
distress  of  the  country,  I  too  may  be  permitted  to  have  my  nostrum.  AUove  the 
men  who  are  declared  to  be  starving,  to  purchase  food  where  they  can  get  it. 
Might  it  not  move  a  grave  man  to  smile,  to  see  the  government  of  a  great  com* 
roercial  country  balancing  and  making  inquest  after  a  little  gain  in  one  place 
and  a  little  loss  in  another,  and  all  the  while  the  traders  of  that  community  were 
forbidden  to  bring  from  abroad  the  only  kind  of  goods  that  would  pay,  because 
they  were  the  only  kind  that  were  wanted  here  ?  It  was  like  betting  on  the 
Derby  Htakes,  fvery  horse  to  have  one  leg  tied  up.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
among  other  schemes,  to  think  of  altering  this  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Lanaric- 
shire,  tor  instance,  when  he  brings  forward,  as  he  promised  to>nIgbt,  the  die- 
tresses  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  will  he  join  me,  or  allow  me  to  join  Aim,  in 
calling  for  relief  by  letting  them  purchase  cheap  bread  where  they  can?  This 
is  where  the  public  will  one  day  find  the  mischief  lies,  and  here  they  will  look 
for  the  remedy  iu  preference  to  all  the  other  ways  suggested/' — Hansar^i  De- 
hates,  30  June,  1837. 

f  Advertisement  from  Hull  Pipers. 

TO  THE  WORTDT  AND  IVDBPBNDENT  BCROBSSB8  AND  BLBCTOR8  OV 

KINOSTON-UPON-HULL. 

Gbntlbmbn,— It  is  right  I  should  lose  no  time  in  announcing  to  yoa  the 
determination,  that  I  shall  not  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  at  tbe  enuiing  election, 
for  the  representation  of  my  native  town. 

After  I  had  undertaken  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  last  election,  wtiich 
were  quite  as  large  as  my  known  property  warranted  me  in  incurring,  the 
Torieti  of  our  town  laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  either  paying  four  thousand 
pounds  to  defend  the  seat,  or  submitting  without  resistance  to  charges  of  per- 
sonal misconduct,  of  which  they  never  dreamed  of  producing  any  proof,  but 
which  the  miserable  coastruction  of  our  election  law  permitted  them  to  advance 
in  perfect  safety  up  to  the  moment  when  it  should  be  convenient  to  them  to 
withdraw.  It  was  a  guet-apens\  and  their  metropolitan  organ  which  endea> 
vours  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  success  by  a  pun  upon  my  naa«,  was 
undoubtedly  standing  by  to  work  their  further  purpose  if  I  had  retired  without 
defence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  submitted  as  to  any  other  privation  to  which 
honest  men  are  liable;  and  I  found  my  compensation  in  the  fact,  that  I  was 
doing  much  towards  establishing  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles  in  the  place 
whose  proHperity  was  most  interesting  to  me. 

I  cannot,  however,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  others,  engage  in  any  further 
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London,  5  Juiy,  1837. 

On  Saturday  the  House  met  at  twelve,  and  the  Reform  of 
Parliament  (Ireland)  hill,  the  Parliamentary  Electors  hill,  and 
the  Final  Register  of  Electors  bill,  were  each  advanced  a  stage. 
Adjourned  at  half  past  two. 

On  Monday  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply.  *200,000£  was  granted  towards  defraying  the  current 
expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  List.  88,000£  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  142,1 60£.  14«.  ^d,  purporting  to  be  in 
aid  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Lj^wer  Canada ;  the  truth 
being,  that  it  is  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  which  the  Cana- 
dians withhold,  and  intended  to  be  re-imbursed  by  taking  the 
money  of  the  Canadians  against  their  consent.  I  wish  the 
people  of  England  had  one  touch  of  the  same  sort  of  process ; 
just  that  they  might  know  what  it  is  that  is  going  on. 

On  Tuesday  a  motion  was  carried  for  an  Address  to  appoint 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  the  hana-loom 
weavers.  It  appears  not  impossible  that  this  may  end  in  some 
elucidation  of  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws ;  though  as  that  is 
evidently  the  sore  point,  no  effort  will  be  left  untried  to  prevent 
examination  in  that  direction. 


London,  8  July,  1837. 

On  Wednesday,  after  hurrying  a  number  of  bills  through  an 
additional  stage,  the  House  was  counted  out  at  an  early  hour. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  rather  protracted  debate  on  the 
Slave  Treaties  bill^.    On  Mr.  Hume's  rising  to  bring  forward 

exjpense.  You  have  placed  me  once  upon  a  ground,  from  which  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  move  on.  Whatever  may  have  been  niy  absolute  success  in  serring 
yon,  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  established  a  sufficient  character  for  efforts  in 
your  cause,  to  give  me  a  fair  chance  of  being  raised  in  some  other  quarter,  to  a 
position  where  I  may  have  the  same  power  of  endeavouring  to  serve  you  as  be- 
fore, without  incurring  the  difficalties  which  are  personal  to  myself. 

With  this  hope,  I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly  and  sincerely, 

T.  PEBBONET  THOMPSON. 

13,  Hanover  terrace,  Begent's  Park,  1  July,  1837. 

*  **  Mr.  Ooring  wished  to  know  whether  any  steam-yessels  had  been  sent  by 
the  government  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slaye>trade. 
He  was  satisfied  that  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  be  vain, 
unless  aided  by  other  powers,  and  he  hoped  that  any  ship  taken  in  the  trade 
would  not  only  be  broken  up,  but  that  the  persons  employed  in  them  would  be 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

Colonel  Thompson  said  he  happened  to  be  a  living  governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
rather  a  rare  species  he  believed  on  earth,  and  therefore  he  could  not  well  avoid 
confirming  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  member  who  last  sat  down^  tVv&.x. 
steam-boats  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  would  be  the  «ff«c\n»\.  \\i%\c^QCCCkKQX  ^^x 
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his  motion  respecting  Upper  Canada,  the  House  was  counted 
out. 

On  Saturday  the  House  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  sat  two 
hours.  Mr.  Hume  declined  hringing  forward  his  motion  on 
Canada,  in  so  small  a  House.  All  these  things  will  tell,  some 
time  or  other,  hoth  in  Canada  and  here.  You  see  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  a  galloping  consumption. 


London,  12  July,  1837. 

On  Monday  the  House  went  through  a  variety  of  business, 
of  the  kind  that  forms  the  occupation  of  such  scattered  mem- 
bers as  hold  out  to  the  end  of  a  session  with  an  election  before 
them  ;  and  was  adjourned  at  an  early  hour. 

On  Tuesday  a  similar  process  took  place ;  the  only  tangible 
object  of  the  meeting  being  the  Second  Reading  without  any 
observations,  of  the  Lords  Justices  bill ;  of  which  perhaps  more 
hereafter. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  account  of  proceedings 
when  there  was  any  thing  to  tell,  so  you  will  acknowledge  that 
when  there  was  nothing,  I  reduced  my  reports  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  limits  of  the  matter.  Which  I  hope  will  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  general  fidelity. 


London,  15  July,  1837. 
The  Lords  Justices  bill,  which  had  been  brought  down  from 
the  Lords  on  Monday  and  read  a  first  time,  and  a  second  time 
on  Tuesday,  went  into  Committee*  on  Wednesday,  and  was  read 

putting  down  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  had  likewise  no  ob- 
jection to  the  other  instrument  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  same 
honourable  member,  the  yard-arm,  whenever  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
administering  it  by  due  course  of  law  (hear,  hear !) ;  for  he  was  convinced  that 
on  treating  the  slave-trade  as  piracy  by  European  nations,  depended  the  chance 
of  ultimate  suppression.  It  was  seventeen  years  since  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
negotiating,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  William  Keir  Grant  in  the  Persian  Gulph, 
the  first  treaty  or  public  act  in  which  the  slave-trade  was  written  down  by  its 
proper  name  of  piracy.  This  act  took  place  in  January  1820,  and  had  been 
public  law  in  the  countries  concerned  eversince.^  An  act  to  the  same  effect  was 
issued  by  America  in  the  same  year;  but  he  had  had  the  honour  of  comparing 
dates  with  Mr.  Rush  the  American  minister,  and  Mr.  Rush  told  him  the  Ame- 
rican act  took  place  in  May ;  so  that  the  British  was  actually  the  prior,  though 
from  the  difference  in  the  modes  of  communication,  the  American  act  was 
known  in  England  first.  It  might  be  acceptable  to  many  that  heard  him,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  these'facts.  But  the  use  he  wanted  to  make  of  them  now, 
was  to  give  additional  stimulus  to  the  government  to  go  on,  and  above  all 
things  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  stopping  the  small  flies  in  their 
net,  and  letting  the  great  ones  through.— j^nsan2*«  Debate8,6  July,  1837- 

•  **  On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  this  bill ; 

Colonel  Thompson  said,  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair  he  must  make  some 
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a  third  time  and  passed  on  Thursday.  To-day  the  Hamburg 
papers  bring  the  Proclamation  of  "  Ernest  Augustus,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  Hanover,  Royal  Prince  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  &c."  dated  the  5th  July,  declaring  the  constitution 
of  Hanover  to  be  "neither  in  form  nor  substance  binding  upon 
Us ;"  and  intimating  **  our  royal  will  '*  to  consider,  "  whether 
the  constitution  should  be  brought  back  to  what  it  was  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  present  constitution,  after  which  we 
shall  convoke  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States,  and  impart 
to  them  our  royal  resolution."  (See  Times  and  other  London 
papers  of  July  is,  1837.)  With  such  indecent  haste  do  all  parties 
proceed  in  the  plan  for  a  Tory  restoration  when  the  time  shall 
come. 

A  few  comments  on  this  Lords  Justices  bill.  Clause  1  ap- 
points the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  that  time  being,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
(there  is  none ;  is  there  to  be  one  appointed,  and  is  it  to  be  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  late  Viceroy  ?)  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  be  in  fact  a  Re- 
gency, to  act  in  the  name  of  such  Successor  and  in  "his  or  her" 
stead,  until  **he  or  she"  shall  arrive  or  otherwise  determine  their 
authority^ — that  is  to  say,  without  arriving,  shall  issue  "his or 
her"  royal  resolution,  that  the  authority  given  by  this  Act  shall 
be  determined,  or  in  other  words  the  Act  be  no  Act  Query, 
where  do  the  ministers  mean  to  find  the  power,  for  a  **  he  or 

observations,  which  he  should  have  made  yesterday  when  the  bill  was  read  ft 
second  time,  if  he  had  not  been  in  anotherplace  by  the  directions  of  those  he  was 
bound  to  attend  to.  The  tendency  of  the  present  bill,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  WHS  proceeded  with,  seemed  to  be  to  hurry  through  Parliament  the  de- 
cision of  the  important  question,  whether  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  acceptance  of  a  foreign  throne  ought  not  in  expediency  and  justice 
to  form  a  bar  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  this  country.  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  and  so  were  the  people  behind  him,  that  this  was  a  question  the  com- 
bined legislature  of  this  country  was  competent  to  examine.  And  helcnewtoo, 
that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  grown  up  in  the  belief, 
that  the  constitution  did  not  labour  under  the  defect  of  necessitating  or  admit- 
ting such  an  evident  anomaly.  It  was  known  to  all,  that  no  foreign  prince  or 
potentate  could  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm ;  and  it  was  far  from  being 
wrought  into  the  general  admission  of  the  people,  that  he  could  have  temporal 
either.  Whether  the  people  were  right  either  on  this  question  or  the  general 
one  of  expediency,  it  was  not  for  him  to  undertake  to^ive  an  opinion  ;  but  he 
was  sure  the  public  feeling  would  not  be  consulted,  nor  concord  promoted,  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  weighty  question  had  been  slurred  over  by  being 
pushed  forward  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  a  period  of  the  session. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  committee.    The  report  was  received,  QlVsA. 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow.— Hansard^ »  De\>Qlft%«^^^v^l« 
1837. 
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she  "  sovereign  in  Hanover,  to  determine  (such  is  their  phrase) 
an  authority  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  here  ?  Is  it  intended 
to  be  pleaaed,  that  the  Act  which  inserted  the  word  "  dete^ 
mine,"  thereby  gave  to  "  him  or  her"  in  Hanover  the  power  of 
**  determining  "  ? 

By  Clause  2,  '*  he  or  she"  is  empowered,  "at  any  time 
during  Her  Majesty's  life  [it  may  be  done  to-morrow  if  "  he  or 
she"  thinks  fit]  by  Three  Instruments  under  his  or  her  hand 
and  seal,  revocable  or  to  be  altered  at  his  or  her  will  and  plea* 
sure,  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  and  so  many  persons,  fthey 
may  be  the  two  regiments  of  Life-Guards],  being  natural-lbom 
subjects  of  this  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  he  or  she 
shall  think  fit,  to  he  added  to  the  Officers  before  named  to  be 
Lords  Justices  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  empowered  by  autho- 
rity of  this  Act  to  act  with  them  as  Lords  Justices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  fully  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  [the  officers  and  private  gentlemen 
of  the  two  regiments  of  L^e- Guards,  or  as  the  case  may  be] 
had  been  herein  particularly  named :  which  said  Lord  Jus- 
tices, or  the  major  part  of  them  which  shall  assemble  [there  are 
no  men  who  fall  in  more  readily  than  the  Life-Guai^s  at  the 
sound  of  the  "  Assembly  "],  so  as  such  major  part  be  not  fewer 
than  five  [there  is  little  fear  of  it],  shall  and  may  use,  exercise 
and  execute  all  the  powers  and  authorities  before  mentioned  as 
fully  and  effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  all  of 
them  had  been  assembled  together  and  consenting." 

By  Clause  3,  the  Three  Instruments  are  to  be  kept  close 
sealed  up,  one  by  the  '*  resident  or  accredited  Minister  of 
such  next  Successor,"  [meaning  the  Hanoverian  minister  in 
London],  another  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an- 
other by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  not  be  opened  till  after  the 
demise  of  Her  Majesty,  when  they  are  to  be  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council  unopened,  and  forthwith  opened  and  read,  and 
afterwards  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  So  that 
we  are  not  to  know  of  the  appointment  of  the  Life-Guards  to  be 
I^ords  Justices,  if  such  should  be,  until  the  moment  of  action 
arrives. 

By  Clause  4,  if  any  of  the  said  Three  Instruments  are  miss- 
ing or  not  produced,  then  any  one  or  more  shall  be  as  effectual 
as  all.  This  looks  as  if  intended  to  meet  the  possibility  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  hardly  to  be 
suspected)  taking  horse  and  riding  over  into  the  opposite 
camp. 

The  remaining  five  Clauses,  or  several  of  them,  might  be 
•usceptible  of  observations.    But  as  the  Act  is  not  very  long. 
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I  recommend  to  all  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  print  it  in  full 
for  the  public  benefit. 

And  now,  was  there  ever  such  a  naked  trap  set,  for  bringing 
on  a  struggle  with  that  monarchical  principle,  which  as  Lord 
Broucrham  is  popularly  bruited  to  have  said,  is  so  sorely  tried 
in  these  our  days  ?  I  have  not  heard  that  the  republicans  are 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  though  there  might  be  nothing  irrational  in 
the  suspicion.  As  we  thought  we  had  outlived  plagues  and 
pestilences,  till  the  Cholera  pounced  upon  us,  so  we  may  be 
nearer  the  times  of  the  second  James  than  men  have  thought 
of.  There  are  some  of  you  will  die  in  harness  as  your  fathers 
did,  if  some  onler  be  not  taken  in  this  matter. 

And  could  you  have  believed,  that  this  bill  so  manifestly  in- 
tended to  put  us  tied  and  bound  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
prince  whom  the  Tories  consider  as  the  Protestant  Don  Car- 
los, should  have  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
without  so  much  as  the  margins  of  the  Clauses  being  read  in 
committee,  and  without  a  show  of  opposition  or  examination 
from  any  quarter,  except  a  few  words  by  which  I  aspired  to  the 
chance  of  insertins?  into  "  the  page  of  history  "  some  such  para- 
graph as  follows  ? — "  Several  other  things  occurred  to  increase 
**  the  irritation  of  the  popular  mind.  One  Thompson,  who  in 
*^  the  preceding  reign  had  said  something  in  parliament  un- 
**  friendly  to  the  succession,  was  found  sewn  up  in  a  bag  and 
**  thrown  into  the  Thames."  However,  this  is  better  than  going 
to  bed  with  the  consciousness  of  having  followed  a  multitude  to 
make  fools  of  themselves. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  given  notice  in  the  House  for 
Monday,  to  ask  ministers  whether  they  view  the  Proclamation 
in  the  Hamburg  papers  as  authentic.  If  they  produce  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity,  the  case  ought  to  be 
made  over  to  the  constituencies.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of 
any  member  of  the  new  Parliament  to  move  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
to  declare  that  it  id  not  expedient  that  any  Foreign  Prince 
or  Potentate,  should  have  any  Jurisdiction,  Power,  Superi- 
ority, Pre-eminence,  Authority,  or  Succession,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  within  this  Realm  or  any  of  the  Queen's  Dominions ; 
and  to  vest  the  Succession,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  his  heirs.  And 
the  constituencies  have  it  in  their  power  to  require  their  repre- 
sentatives to  pledge  themselves  to  its  support.  If  they  do  not, 
when  they  find  the  Life-Guards  acting  as  Lords  Justices  they 
will  have  full  leisure  to  repent. 
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London,  19  Mg,  1837. 

The  sittinpfs  of  Saturday  and  Monday,  with  the  prorogation 
and  i^ubsequent  dissolution  of  parliament  which  took  place  on 
the  latter  day»  presented  nothing  to  remark  on,  which  has 
not  been  already  before  you  in  the  public  prints*.  I  return 
therefore  to  the  subject  of  my  last. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  question  of  national  independence 
has  been  brought  before  the  British  people,  in  the  shape  of 
determining  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  their  boasted  C!on- 
stitution,  that  the  chief  of  the  state,  without  any  political 
necessity  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  8ucct.ession 
to  the  throne,  is  to  be  passed  through  a  course  of  continental 
despotism,  as  the  means  of  fitting  him  to  be  the  constitutional 
sovereign  of  a  free  country.  If  a  collection  of  cool-headed, 
practical  republicans,  such  as  might  be  found  for  instance  in 
New  England  or  in  Switzerland,  were  invited  to  give  an  opinion 
on  such  an  arrangement  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
happiness  of  a  community,  it  is  plain  they  would  declare  it  to 
be  the  antipodes  of  common  sense :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  there  is  anything  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  of 
Britons,  which  enforces  their  submitting  to  an  infliction  of  sudi 
unparalleled  absurdity. 

And  in  this,  the  great  and  only  obstacle  we  shall  discover, is 
in  the  popular  prejudice  or  belief,  that  the  absurdity  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  monarchical  system,  and  cannot  be  cured  or 
altered  without  moving  the  whole  foundations  of  the  monarchy. 
Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  just  as  much  within  the  scope 
and  province  of  the  legislature,  as  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners by  Act  of  Parliament  where  the  Commissioners  are 
mentioned  by  their  names.  And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  a 
single  member  of  parliament  can  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 


•  "  Colonel  Thompson,  seeing  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  trovernment  in  the 
House,  would  ask  the  question  of  wiiich  he  had  given  notice  yesterday,  namely, 
whether  her  Majesty's  miniHters  view  as  autheiilic  the  proclamation  purporting 
to  be  issued  by  the  Icing  of  Hanover,  on  the  5lh  day  of  this  j)re8ent  month  of 
July,  in  which  he  declared  lie  did  not  consider  the  coniiititntion  agreed  to  by  his 

firedecessors,  Oeorge  IV.  and  William  IV..  as  binding  on  him  either  in  form  or 
n  substance,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  reverting  to  the  old  constitution 
without  consulting  the  States-General. 

Mr.  POulett  Thomson  could  give  no  an<iwrr  to  the  question.  It  was  rather  a 
question  for  the  states  of  Hanover  to  consider. 

Colonel  Thompson — Then,  Sir,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  will  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  declare  that  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  Crown,  no  foreign  prince  or  potentate  ottght  to  have  any 
Jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  authority,  or  succession  within 
this  realm,  or  any  of  the  Queen's  dominions ;  and  to  vest  the  succession,  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  her  Majesty,  in  Prluce  George  of  Cambridge  and  his 
htir9.-^Han$ard't  Debates,  17  July.  1837. 
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legislature,  as  I  did  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  desirableness 
of  interference  in  the  way  of  change. 

I  should  weary  you  were  I  to  attempt  to  detail  all  the  autho- 
rities upon  this  subject  contained  in  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  ievf.  By  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  1.  it 
is  asserted  in  the  most  explicit  words,  that  **  If  any  person  shall 
"  hold,  affirm,  or  maintain,  that  the  common  laws  of  this  realm, 
"  not  altered  by  parliament,  ought  not  to  direct  the  right  of  the 
••  crown  of  England ;  or  that  the  Queen's  majesty,  with  and  by 

the  authority  of  parliament,  is  not  able  to  make  laws  and 

statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  limit  and  bind  the 
"  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance, 

and  government  thereof; — such  person  so  holding,  affirming, 
•*  or  maintaining,  shall,  during  the  life  of  the  Queen,  be  guilty 
"  of  high  treason ;  and  after  her  decease  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
**  misdemesnor,  and  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels."  The 
right  of  altering  and  limiting  the  succession  was  also  exercised 
and  asserted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Queen  Mary.  The  purport  of  the  famous  Bill  of 
Exclusion  which  ruised  such  a  ferment  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  to  have  set  aside  the  king's  brother 
and  presumptive  heir,  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the  succession, 
on  the  score  of  his  being  a  papist.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  Commons 
acknowledged  the  hereditary  right  then  subsisting;  and  the 
Lords  did  not  dispute  the  power,  but  merely  the  propriety, 
of  an  exclusion.  History  demonstrated,  as  it  may  do  again, 
what  a  mass  of  avoidable  mischief  was  incurred  by  the  deter- 
mination. 

See  also  what  Blackstone  says,  who  may  be  considered  as 
our  popular  edition  of  the  law  for  common  use.  **The  grand 
**  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jus  corance^  or  right  of 
"  succession  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  depends,  I  take 
**  to  be  this :  that  the  crown  is,  by  common  law  and  constitu- 
**  tional  custom,  hereditary ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
•*  itself:  but  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
"  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  parliament;  under  which 
**  limitations  the  crown  still  continues  hereditary."  Again,  *'  It 
"  is  unquestionably  in  the  breast  of  the  supreme  legislative 
"  authority  of  this  kingdom,  the  King  and  both  houses  of  par- 
**  liament,  to  defeat  this  hereditary  right ;  and,  by  particular 
**  entails,  limitations,  and  provisions,  to  exclude  the  immediate 
•*  heir,  and  vest  the  inheritance  in  any  one  else." 

The  law  of  England  therefore  plainly  is,  that  the  crown  is 
hereditary,  subject  to  the  interposition  of  the  le^UWVux^  ^^x  ^Jtsft 
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time  being,  to  prevent  notorious  absurdities  and  dangers.  The 
constitution  as  it  exists,  defects  enough  though  it  may  have»  is 
not  altogether  such  a  thing  for  republicans  to  laugh  at,  as  it 
would  be  without  this  merciful  provision.  The  community  is 
not  merely  free,  it  is  specially  provided  with  the  organisation, 
to  do  the  thing  if  it  likes ;  and  if  it  does  not  do  it,  it  is  only 
because  it  does  not  like. 

The  reasons  why  the  community  should  in  the  present 
instance  use  its  power,  are  first,  the  manifest  evils  and  dangers 
that  are  to  be  avoided  by  it,  which  would  seem  to  be  of  itself 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  appetites  for  reasons :  and  secondly, 
for  the  more  squeamish,  that  there  is  no  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory, for  such  a  thing  as  the  transplantation  of  a  monarch  from 
a  foreign  throne,  under  circumstances  of  no  compulsion  arising 
out  of  the  absence  of  any  other  to  succeed.  Our  ancestors  it  is 
true  transplanted  William  III.  and  the  two  first  Greorges;  bat 
they  did  it  under  what  they  viewed  as  the  hard  necessity,  of 
either  doing  it  or  allowing  the  throne  to  revert  to  a  line  pro- 
scribed, for  want  of  a  successor.  When  there  is  no  successor 
in  sight  without  having  recourse  to  the  King  of  Hanover  or  his 
line,  then  the  question  will  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Georges ;  but  till  this  is  the  case,  it  is  on  a 
perfectly  distinct  one.  To  say  that  our  ancestors  made  an  Act 
of  Settlement  and  included  no  provision  for  a  claimant  being 
found  upon  a  foreign  throne,  might  be  an  argument  for  monks, 
but  not  for  men  of  this  world.  The  bringing  in  the  Georges 
at  all,  was  manifestly  a  very  sore  subject,  and  one  on  which 
our  ancestors,  though  convinced  of  the  necessity,  were  inclined 
to  dilate  as  little  as  was  possible.  The  most  unreasonable 
thing  on  earth  would  have  been  to  have  expected  them  to  be 
curious  in  entering  on  hypothetic  cases ;  except  the  unreason- 
ableness of  fancying  that  we  are  bound  by  the  omission.  The 
acknowledged  power  of  correction,  which  they  in  their  age  ap- 
plied in  the  major  case,  they  left  us  in  ours  to  apply  in  the 
minor.  Sensible  men  themselves,  they  calculated  on  a  posterity 
who  should  have  common  sense  for  their  inheritance. 

These  points  therefore,  try  to  work  into  the  minds  of  the 
public  before  the  elections.  If  the  constituencies  would  make 
them  the  subject  of  pledges  from  their  candidates,  they  would 
take  a  step  towards  the  safety  of  their  country.  And  surely 
Providence  is  with  us,  in  the  course  which  it  has  permitted  the 
bold  bad  man  who  has  left  us,  to  select.  His  first  step  has 
been  to  declare  the  constitution  which  was  established  and 
agreed  to,  to  a  certain  extent  by  his  predecessor  once  removed, 
George  IV.,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  his  immediate  pre- 
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decessor  William  IV.,  to  be  '*  neither  in  form  nor  substance 
binding  on  him ; "  and  the  organ  of  his  party  here,  says  that 
the  Constitution  was  one  suggested  by  the  King  and  not  by 
the  people,  and  that  his  predecessor  "  had  no  more  right  to  bind 
his  successor  than  his  ancestor  had  to  bind  him^  This  forms 
a  good  comment  on  the  concessions  of  kings  in  general ;  there 
is  nothing  ever  had  with  them  but  an  armed  truce.  William 
IV.,  whenever  the  Tories  chuse,  will  have  been  a  king  most 
zealous  for  all  just  reforms, — so  zealous,  that  all  which  was  of 
his  suggestion  being  held  resumable  by  his  successor,  all  which 
was  not  may  be  held  resumable  by  reason  of  its  inherent  bad- 
ness. "  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird."  Luckily  for  us,  our  enemy  has  tried  his  little-go^  before 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  try  his  great  one.  The  people's  de- 
fence must  be  in  themselves ;  for  if  the  Whig  ministers  had 
twelve  legions  of  angels  sent  to  their  assistance,  they  would  take 
it  all  out  in  increased  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  till 
they  brought  themselves  again  to  that  majority  of  twenty-three, 
which  is  the  temperament  at  which  they  find  it  most  convenient 
to  exist,  secure  from  the  frosts  of  loss  of  place  on  one  hand,  and 
the  heat  of  popular  progress  on  the  other.  When  asked  on 
Monday  ivhether  they  viewed  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of 
Hanover  as  authentic,  the  answer  of  the  government  was  that 
it  was  a  question  to  be  put  to  the  States  of  Hanover.  A  pretty 
jest  it  would  be  to  write  to  the  States  of  Hanover,  and  ask  them 
whether  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  thinks  the  proclamation  is  au- 
thentic !  But  the  answer  made  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
Notice  that  followed.  These  are  the  kind  of  watchmen  we  have 
upon  the  tower.  Once  more,  let  the  constituencies  remember, 
that  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves ;  and  that  in  the 
present  case  if  we  do  not  help  ourselves,  it  is  plain  that  either 
through  design  or  dullness  everybody  else  will  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

If  through  your  means  these  truths  can  be  impressed  on  the 
Electors  of  the  country  at  this  important  moment,  we  shall  both 
of  us  have  lived  to  purpose  if  we  never  did  before. 


London^  22  July,  1837. 

I  COLLECT  from  the  continental  papers,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  all  and  every  mark  of  attention 
paid  to  them  in  England  in  any  quarter,  are  attracting  great 
notice  abroad,  and  that  it  is  expected  of  Englishmen  to  do 
something  to  maintain  the  rank  they  haVe  hitherto  held  among 
the  free  people  of  Europe.    I  can  only  thereCoi^  \xa^x^«?^  '^^^ 
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you  and  our  friends  in  general,  the  importance  of  speaking  out 
upon  this  important  subject  at  the  present  elections.  And 
though  I  know  that  with  you  the  immediate  contest  will  be 
over  before  this  can  reach  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  the  usual 
course,  I  feel  confident  that  through  your  assistance  this  com- 
munication will  not  be  altogether  without  effect.  Do  not  let 
our  ancient  town  fall  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  will  make  it 
a  landing-place  for  the  King  of  Hanover. 

I  will  here  cease  my  regular  correspondence  for  the  present; 
but  shall  hope  soon  to  find  an  occasion  of  renewing  our  conjoint 
labours  in  the  public  service. 


London,29  Jufy,  1837. 

I  TAKE  the  first  leisure  moment  T  have,  to  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  what  has  past  at  your  election.  We  have  not  en- 
listed under  the  expectation  that  we  were  to  be  always  the 
spoilt  children  of  victory ;  or  if  we  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,  we  have  had  time  enough  to  get  the  better  of  such  fond 
imaginings.  **  Beatings  beaten;  beaten,  beatifig*'  as  Bona- 
parte said  in  his  first  Italian  campaign,  must  be  the  fare  of  all 
who  mean  to  be  victorious  in  the  end. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  now,  is  the  comparative  fa- 
cility with  which  you  may  oust  your  enemies  ;  and  as  a  man  who 
has  been  "  laid  down  and  robbed  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  "  by  the  same  party,  I  speak  with  an  unction  upon 
the  subject 

You  have  with  you  the  very  great  advantage,  of  being  able 
to  kiU  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  halv- 
ing the  expense.  The  hateful  compost  of  vice  and  pollution 
called  the  constitution,  decrees  that  the  seats  in  our  representa- 
tion shall  be  won  and  lost  by  money.  It  is  part  of  a  general 
plot  to  rob  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  and  must  come 
down  when  we  are  able.  But  in  the  mean  time  so  it  is ;  we 
are  not  answerable  for  it,  nor  is  it  of  our  making.  In  the 
"  envy  of  surrounding  nations,"  nothing  to  be  done  without 
money.  There  is,  however,  a  clean  end  of  the  stick  and  a  dirty 
one ;  and  we  must  take  hold  of  the  clean  end,  and  see  if  our 
adversaries  have  not  got  the  other. 

Knowing  the  ground  as  we  do  from  what  happened  when 
your  Tories  robbed  rae  two  years  ago,  we  have  the  power  of 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  shortening  the  process  required. 
The  probability  is,  that  there  are  thirty  or  forty  bad  votes  on 
your  side,  from  removals  or  otherwise,  but  free  from  all  that  is 
discreditable ;  and  the  same  number  on  the  other,  with  the 
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addition  of  about  three  or  four  times  as  many  more,  discredit- 
able in  the  highest  degree.  You  have  therefore  only  to  bring 
objections  to  the  nine  most  easily  disproved  votes  of  the  an- 
tagonists, (say  removals),  and  Mr.  Hutt  and  the  lowest- 
numbered  of  his  opponents  are  brought  to  the  process  of  dis- 
proving two  and  two  votes  alternately,  till  one  or  other  party  is 
run  out.  Here  then  begin  (in  the  phrase  more  forcible  than 
elegant  of  my  managing  solicitor  in  1835)  **  to  let  out  the  stink 
against  them.'*  They  fled  from  it  as  the  devil  might  from 
holy  water,  in  1835.  Bring  up  the  most  unsaintly  csises  you 
can  find,  and  we  shall  see  whether  they  will  stand  it  longer 
now.  And  all  this  time,  the  work  is  doing  for  Mr.  Wood. 
The  voters  for  the  two  liberal  candidates  are  probably  so  nearly 
alike,  that  when  Mr.  Hutt  has  got  to  the  end  of  his  bad  votes, 
those  that  can  possibly  be  found  with  Mr.  Wood  will  be 
comparatively  few.  The  question  therefore  is  nearly  reduced, 
to  whether  after  the  process  necessary  to  bring  in  Mr.  Hutt 
has  been  concluded,  seventy- six  more  bad  votes  can  be  found 
on  the  Tory  side.  Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not,  must  be 
matter  of  calculation  ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  very  tempting  to 
go  into  the  calculation,  when  so  much  that  would  be  necessary 
m  the  single  case  of  Mr.  Wood,  will  have  been  done  previously 
for  Mr.  Hutt. 

One  reason  why  the  liberal  community  of  Hull  should  find 
some  money  upon  this  occasion,  is  because  they  found  none  for 
me.  Spur  up  your  men  of  money  on  this  point ;  and  tell  them, 
all  they  will  do  now,  shall  be  wiped  off  from  any  old  score  that 
may  be  out  against  them.  It  is  a  filthy  thing  to  be  talking 
about  money  in  this  way  ;  but  it  is  because  we  live  in  a  pig-sty 
of  our'  fathers'  making. 

I  made  a  point  on  Maidstone,  since  I  wrote  to  yon  last. 
Though  not  attended  with  direct  success,  it  has  demonstrated 
that  in  a  place  which  certainly  had  no  good  name,  there  are  529 
unbought  men  who  will  vote  for  the  liberal  side  at  all  hazards. 
It  has  further  proved,  that  the  Tories  may  be  flurried  there  at 
any  time,  and  made  to  expend  their  strength,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  cards  and  handbills.  Maidstone  therefore  is  henceforth 
among  the  boroughs  in  purgatory.  Beverley  I  see  is  in  the 
same  state  ;  though  Maidstone  is  the  most  advanced  of  the  two. 
Keep  up  the  brotherhood  eveiywhere,  and  we  shall  some  day 
cx)me  to  a  governnlent  that  a  man  may  talk  about  to  foreigners 
without  blushing.  The  Maidstone  election  was  just  like  a  Hull 
one ;  zeal  and  hard  work  in  plenty.  The  only  difference  I  could 
discern,  was  that  the  upper  classes  of  tradesmen  who  in  Hull 
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call  themselves  Radicals,  in  Maidstone  style  themselves  only 
Whizs.  But  they  are  the  same  men  at  heart  I  vowed  to  the 
Virgin  to  send  you  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  Hull  scru- 
tiny if  I  carried  Maidstone ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 


END  OF  THE  LETTERS  OF  A  REPRESENTATIVE. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  TUB  PRINCESS  VICTORIA  AT  HULL. 

(From  the  Hull  Saturday  Journal  of  27  May  1837.) 

Dinner  of  Reformen  in  the  Victoria  RoomSf  Queen  Street, 

On  Wednesday  (24  May  1837),  at  five  o'clock,  about  400  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  the  Victoria  Rooms.  The  Hon.  Charles  Langdale  con- 
sented to  preside. 

The  Chairman  proposed, 

"  The  King." 
"The  Queen." 
"  The  health  of  the  Princess  Victoria."  • 

"  The  Members  for  the  Borough." 

Colonel  Thompson  spoke  as  follows : — Townsmen,  and  you  [looking  to 
the  ladies*  gallery]  whose  presence  on  this  particular  occasion  it  would  be 
sin  to  pass  in  silence,  assembled  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  your  young 
countrywoman  at  the  age  at  which  by  law  she  may  assume  the  exercise 
of  the  proudest  prerogative  of  any  human  being — that  of  the  Sovereign 
of  a  free  people  (cheers),  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  the  great 
business  of  this  meeting,  tiian  to  express  the  joy  with  which  I  find  myself 
once  more  among  you  in  my  native  place  (cheers).  Before  I  left 
London,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man  most  eminent 
for  talent,  one  with  whom  I  have  prided  myself  to  have  agreed  as 
frequently  as  with  any  individual  in  that  House  and  to  have  differed 
as  wldom,  declared  that  he  must  decline  attending  a  meeting  of  this 
nature,  because  "  he  would  not  flatter  rising  royalty."  Agreeing  with 
him  still  in  principle,  I  come  not  here  ^'  to  flatter  rising  royalty  "  (loud 
cheering).  My  position  may  be  in  some  sort  singular.  When  I  stood 
before  you  a  candidate,  it  was  objected  to  me  that  I  had  maintained 
what  are  called  republican  principles  (loud  cheers).  Did  I  shrink 
from  the  truth  ?  (shouts  of  "  No  ").  Did  I  not  avow  it?  ("  Yes,  yes"). 
Did  you  not  elect  me  upon  that  avowal?  (general  and  long-continned 
cheers).  And  did  I  not  in  that  House  which  has  been  called  "  the  last 
resort  and  citadel  of  human  liberty,"  take  opportimity  to  declare,  that 
if  I  were  to  define  the  particular  sect  of  politicians  to  which  I  did  in 
principle  belong,  I  should  say  I  was  one  of  that  class — very  numerous 
I  believe  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution — who,  believing  in  the  superior 
excellence  of  republican  institutions,  as  clearly  as  they  believe  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  are  still  willing 
io  submit  their  own  opinions  to  those  of  the  majority,  and  to  perform 
every  duty  within  the  limit  of  their  abilities,  under  a  monarchical 
government;  and  I  dared  all  men  to  say,  wherein  we  or  ours  had  been 
deficient  in  the  keeping  of  that  compact  (cheers).  In  that  character  I 
come  hither.     I  come  here  truly  to  declare,  if  the  truth  can  reach)«&$^ 
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I  trust  it  can,  the  ear  of  that  royal  lady  whose  natal  day  we  are  here  to 
celebrate, — the  terms  on  which  the  lovers  (many  I  believe  in  this  country) 
of  republican  principles  and  institutions,  submit  themselves  loyally 
and  heartily  to  her  sovereignty  (cheors).  The  terms  are  these, — ^that 
she  shall  govern  within  the  limits  of  the  law  (cheers)  ;  that  she  shall 
remember,  that  to  be  a  sovereign  is  a  vulgar  thing,  but  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  and  that  people  England,  is  the  one  thing  on 
earth  to  which  God  has  made  no  fellow  and  no  second ;  that  toe  shall 
have  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  best  of  republics,  and  she  the 
loyalty  and  service  of  consenting  freemen  (loud  cheers).  Let  her  keep 
her  portion  of  the  compact,  as  here  none  doubts  she  will,  and  then  if 
time  of  need  should  come,  see  how  we  will  keep  ours  (loud  cheering). 
What  man  is  here  who  would  not  join  in  the  conduct  of  that  bold 
Hungarian  Diet,  who,  when  their  queen  was  imperilled,  drew  their 
swords  with  one  impulse  from  their  scabbards,  exclaiming  with  Ireland's 
gallantry  (cheers)  and  something  of  Ireland's  fervid  spirit  which  makes 
the  heart  o'erleap  the  tongue's  correctness,  "  Moriamur  pro  r^e  nottro 
Marid  Teresd  "  (loud  cheers).  Should  evil  times  come,  would  woman's 
weakness  be  felt  in  sovereign  power,  or  should  we  not  see  the  days 
return  of  that  Elizabeth,  who  dashed  the  foreign  invaders  from  our 
coasts,  and  left  the  name  of  woman  glorious  on  the  throne,  as  elsewhere 
it  is  beautiful  (great  cheering).  I  hear  that  you  are  with  me;  there 
may  be  addresses  elsewhere  more  flattering,  some  more  courtly,  better 
adapted  perhaps  to  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  truth  has  ceased  to  be 
desirable;  but  there  will  be  none  more  honest,  none  that  in  reason  should 
be  more  acceptable,  than  this  which  will  proceed  from  our  ancient  town, 
which  once  drove  back  an  encroaching  king  (enthusiastic  cheering  for 
some  time) — which  once  I  say  drove  back  an  encroaching  king — in  our 
boyhood  we  kept  holiday  upon  that  day,  perhaps  our  children  do  so 
still — ^and  by  that  act  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  liberty  of 
Europe  and  the  world  (loud  cheers).    I  must  speak  to  you  next  of  tiie 

fosition  of  public  affairs  as  I  left  them  where  I  came  from  (cheers), 
would  that  I  could  speak  more  hopefully,  more  encouragingly;  I 
know  the  advantages  of  union — I  stand  here  by  union  (applause)  ;  it  is 
no  part  of  mine  to  make  men  disagree.  Shall  I  confess  my  hopes  are 
low  ?  I  will  blame  no  man's  intention.  I  will  suppose  that  all  has  been 
done  for  the  best;  yet  I  see  one  great  failure,  of  which  it  is  but  honest, 
that,  so  thinking.  I  should  wani  you  (hear,  hear).  You  are  acquainted 
at  least,  with  those  who  know  the  Polar  seas.  Heard  you  the  history  of 
those  men  who  marcheil  upon  the  ice  ten  miles  to  the  northward,  and 
then  found  they  had  made  two  miles  south  by  observation  ?  (cheers, 
and  laughter);  while  they  went  north,  the  ice  was  moving  south, 
faster  than  they  walked  (loud  cheers,  and  laughter).  Now  that,  I  am 
much  afraid,  has  been  the  case  with  the  ministers  who  have  glided 
our  estate ;  they  have  not  contemplated  how  rapidly  the  evil  influences 
of  all  kinds  which  were  acting  against  them,  were  carrying  them  to 
leeward, — how  large  a  discount  and  deduction  they  ought  to  have  made 
from  the  result  of  any  eff'orts  they  were  then  exhibiting.  Would  they 
now  look  back,  and  see  how  many  opportimities  they  had  of  keeping  up 
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the  popular  spirit, — of  advancing  it  by  just  concessions,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  low  estate  to  which  I  fear  they  are  now  reduced, — ^I  cannot 
think  tiiere  exists  in  human  minds  such  thoughtlessness  or  insensibility, 
as  would  not  seize  the  opportunities  were  it  possible  they  should  be 
offered  them  again.  The  time  I  fear  is  much  gone  by.  You  know  to 
what  omissions  I  allude.  Had  we  had  the  ballot  for  instance  (loud 
applause),  I  do  think  we  should  have  had  more  chance  to  have  held  our 
own  than  we  have  at  present.  Had  we  had  some  increase  to  the  suffrage 
(loud  cries  of  *'  Hear,  hear,"),  I  think  the  same.  What  then  must  we 
do?  Only,  I  think,  this ;— each  man  try  to  fortify  and  strengthen  that 
particular  citadel  and  seat  of  public  liberty,  in  which  he  may  find  him- 
self by  fortune  situated  (hear,  hear).  Evil  times  may  come.  Had  you 
heard  as  I  did,  a  man  who  once  was  yours  and  ours, — a  man  of  whom  I 
will  say  no  more  than  that  he  is  not  now  (applause), — ^had  you  heard 
him  as  I  did,  throw  in  the  teeth  of  ministers  the  absturdity  of  thinking 
that  they  with  their  majority  of  23,  which  this  day  may  be  13  or  3, 
should  carry  any  measure  against  the  Lords,  in  favour  of  religious 
freedom  (applause) !  Is  that  no  indication  lliat  our  condition  is  far  from 
good?  It  never  has  been  my  vocation  to  disguise  danger;  never,  I 
hope,  to  expose  it  unnecessarily;  I  would  dishearten  nobody,  but  I 
would  show  you  the  position  in  which  you  stand,  and  would  impress 
upon  every  man  s  mind  and  imagination  the  necessity,  if  he  ever  acted 
vigorously,  to  do  so  again ;  if  he  never  acted  strenuously  before,  that  he 
should,  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  gird  up  the  loins  of  his  mind,  and 
address  himself  to  it  now  (cheers).  I  think  it  very  probable  that  some 
differaace  of  opinion  exiBted, — it  sddom  has  done,  but  perhaps  there 
was  some  now, — between  me  and  my  elder  fellow-representative  upon 
this  point.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  condition  of  the 
ministry  as  I  did.  He  did  urge  me  not  to  go  away.  I  feared  the 
benefit  of  my  stay  would  be  easily  calculable  and  very  determinately 
small  (cheers) ;  but  where  I  was  going,  if  I  could  rouse  honest  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  peril,  that  would  be  doing  a  good  whose  benefits  might 
be  unlimited  (loud  cheers).  I  came  here  to  tell  you  this,  and  I  have 
told  you  plainly.  You  will  measure  it  in  your  minds,  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  effect  of  it  in  your  actions  hereafter  (cheers).  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  conduct  in  parliament  which  I  could  explain  to  you,  how 
willingly  should  I  now  attempt  it.  I  have  done  my  utmost  for  you,  so 
far  as  constant  attention  could  go  (loud  cheering  for  some  time),  which 
is  in  all  men's  power.  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  you  further,  to  the 
extent  of  any  ability  which  God  has  given  me  (loud  cheers).  If  any 
of  you  have  thought  that  I  fell  short,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  aU 
the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  progress  of  a  member  in  that  house, 
particularly  a  new  member ;  it  takes  much  to  beat  up  against  all  the 
opposition  that  presents  itself, — I  fear  I  might  sometimes  say  too,  the 
divisions,  of  men  who  do  not  always  help  one  another  to  drive  the  nail 
to  where  it  might  be  sent  with  most  effect  against  the  opponent  (cheers). 
On  one  point  I  know  that  I  have  grieved  many,  from  whom  it  gave  me 
most  heartfelt  sorrow  to  differ  for  many  reasons;  yet  I  was  driven 
between  two  perils — I  could  but  chuse  the  leaat  (hoax,  \i!^^\  «xA 
VOL.  IV.  U 
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chose  that  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  consonant  with  justice,  and 
most  ]ikely  to  tend  to  those  great  objects  we  have  all  at  heart ; — I  allude 
to  the  subject,  which,  though  I  am  afraid  many  do  not,  yet  I  think  part 
and  portion  of  the  great  struggle  for  religious  freedom — the  Sunday 
question  (cheers).     Could  I  have  been  heard,  I  would  have  argued 
with  all  the  powers  I  could  command,  ''  Let  well  alone;  don*t  raise  a 
question  which  will  create  great  heart-burnings  in  the  breasts  of  many, — 
one  in  which  you  will  to  a  certainty  find  yourselves  lose  ground.     Allow 
your  neighbours  to  have  an  opinion  on  religious  practice,  as  well  as 
yourselves  (loud  cheers) ;  no  man  wants  or  wishes  to  attack  you,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  own  discretion  for  yourselves."  I  mention  it  with  perfect 
deference  to  every  man's  right  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  but  if  I 
had  not  mentioned  it,  it  might  be  said  it  was  because  I  durst  not 
(much  cheering).     Well  then,  on  this  question  I  have  done  my  best 
Is  there  a  man  here  or  elsewhere,  who  thinks  that  were  he  oppressed  or 
injured  to  the  smallest  definable  degree  in  his  religious  freedom,  there 
is  a  power  of  mind  or  body  in  me,  that  would  not  be  entirely  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  defence?  (enthusiastic  and  universal  cheering  for  some  time). 
Such  of  you  then  as  think  that  I  was  wrong — ^for  in  this  numerous 
assembly  there  doubtless  must  be  such — take  my  excuse ;  such  of  you 
as  go  along  with  me,  bear  it  to  your  neighbours;  tell  them  that  I  offer 
no  outrage  to  religious  peculiarities,  and  least  of  all  to  theirs;  that  I 
pray  them  to  forgive  me  that  on  one  important  point  I  had  not  come  to 
the  same  opinion  with  them,  and  trust  this  difference  may  be  the  first 
and  only  one  (cheers).     Let  us  turn  now  to  another  question  connected 
with  religious  freedom — Church-rates.     Oh  it  would  have  grieved  you 
as  it  grieved  me,  if  you  had  heard  how,  in  that  place,  this  important 
question  was  argued  with  a  general  consent,  as  I  might  say,  never  to 
whisper  the  principle  of  justice.      Surely  the  Dissenters  have  dcme 
wrong,  though  I  am  bold  to  say  it,  in  not  putting  into  the  mouths  of 
their  avowed  advocates  stronger  language ;  they  should  not  have  made 
a  compact  with  the  goveniment,  to  see  how  much  on  a  point  of  justice 
could  be  got  out  of  the  community  without  appealing  openly  to  Ae 
principle  that  was  at  stake.     All  parties  will  get  what  they  deserve.     I 
might  take  up  the  mock  of  the  member  for  Westminster,  who  asked 
why  a  majority  of  23  should  do  it  now,  when  it  would  not  have  done  it 
"  in  the  olden  time''?     Could  you  have  heard  how  men  did  cheer,  what 
recollections  were  excited  by  that  mention   of  "the  olden  time" 
(laughter) !     But  if  in  the  olden  time  with  a  majority  of  23  it  was 
absurd  to  look  for  success,  what  is  it  now  ?     From  this  hour  begin,  you 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  that  great  question ;  give  up  all 
hopes  of  present  success;  look  out  for  that  which  shall  be  after  it; 
calculate  your  measures.    Take  my  word  for  it,  all  the  time  now  taken 
by  the  forelock  will  be  saved  for  the  ultimate  effect.     We  must  aim  at 
the  reinforcement  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country.     I  fear  that  there 
lies  much  blame  upon  those  who,  lest  the  boiler  should  burst,  have  let 
the  steam  go  out  (loud  cheers  afld  laughter) ;  it  has  done  everywhere, 
except  in  the  hearts  of  you  and  such  as  you;  it  is  for  you  to  rekindle  it; 
it  is  from  you  they  must  recover  the  flame ;  nay,  you  must  drive  them 
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to  the  business  sooner  or  later,  or  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  every 
force  from  which  you  and  yours  might  look  for  benefit  (cheers).  One 
word  more,  countrymen.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  you  an 
example,  of  what  I  recommend  to  all  of  you.  Bring  your  young 
Hannibals,  and  teach  them  betimes  to  swear  upon  the  altars  of  their 
country  (long-continued  cheers),  not  hatred  to  any  man,  God  forbid ! 
that  was  the  ancient  rite,  but  we  live  under  a  happier  dispensation; — 
make  them  swear  love  to  ihe  community  and  to  mankind, — and,  above 
all,  a  firm  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  weak,  believing  that  therein 
we  shall  always  secure  the  interests  of  the  strong.  In  that  way  let  us 
endeavour  to  train  our  children  after  us,  as  we  also  are  in  some  sort  the 
followers  of  those  you  may  remember,  and  perhaps  have  not  altogether 
ceased  to  regret  (loud  cheers).  It  remains  for  me  now  to  give  you 
"  the  health  of  our  Chairman"  (cheering  for  some  time).  Having  said 
80  much  on  religious  liberty,  I  cannot  avoid  begging  you  to  allow  me 
to  connect  him  with  that  great  question.  Look  at  his  motto,  post 
terubrat  luceniy  '^  after  darkness  light. "  I  should  be  sorry  to  disagree  with 
any  here,  but  I  do  think  that  after  ages  of  darkness  lliere  sprang 
up  a  great  light,  on  that  day  which  saw  the  abolition  of  the  reli- 
gious animosities  under  which  our  fathers  groaned  (loud  cheers),  and 
cerlified  it  by  the  outward  visible  sign,  of  the  members  of  his 
religious  profession  walking  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  liberties 
which  their  forefathers  were  the  first  to  secure  to  our  nation  (great 
cheering). — Hull  Saturday  Journal  of  21  May  1837. 


CANADA. — MEETING  AT  THE  CROWN  AND  ANCHOR  TAVERN. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Thursday,  11  January  1838,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament 
on  the  present  unhappy  war  in  Canada.  The  interest  with  which 
passing  occurrences  in  that  colony  are  viewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis  was  evinced  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  room,  long  before 
the  time  appointed  for  taking  the  chair.  In  the  music  gallery  there 
were  several  ladies.  Mr.  Roebuck  first  mounted  the  platform,  followed 
by  Mr.  Grote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.,  Mr.  Leader,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Crawford,  M.P.,  and  Colonel  Thompson.  They  were  gieeted  with  the 
most  tumultuous  cheering. 

Mr.  Prout  moved  that  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  take  the  chair.  The 
question  being  seconded  and  put,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  chairman  introduced  the  business  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  Canadian  grievances. 

Mr.  Leader  proposed  the  first  resolution. 

Colonel  Thompson  came  forward  to  second  the  resolution,  not  because 
he  was  altogether  contented  with  it,  but  because  he  had  been  asked  to 
do  so.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
preceded  him  had  given  the  real  version  of  the  resolution  as  it 
originally  stood,  and  not  the  altered  version  (cheers).  When  res(v- 
lations  had  passed  through  a  committee,  (and  ou  this  occasioTi\ie\iv^- 
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pened  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee),  it  frequently  occurred  Ihat 
men  of  a  nervous  disposition  found  opportunities  to  slip  out  words  they 
thought  were  forcible,  and  put  in  their  place  those  they  thought  better 
calculated  to  let  the  thing  down  genuy.     He  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
honourable  member  for  Westminster  declare  there  was  a  disastzoos 
<<  civil  war'*''  now  raging  in  Canada.     Was  there  notf    And  should 
they  try  to  dwindle  that  away  by  calling  it  a  disastrous  "  ditturimneef^ 
rCheers.)    Why,  when  three  cats  quarrelled  in  a  chinoney,  that  was  a 
disastrous  disturbance  (laughter).    The  meeting,  therefore,  would  not 
be  surprised  at  his  stating,  that  if  his  will  only  had  been  consulted,  tiie 
resolution  would  have  beoi  a  much  stronger  one.     If  the  ministen  of 
the  Crown  had  endeavoured  to  take  the  supplies  in  this  country  by 
means  of  military  force,  what  would  Englishmen  have  called  itf 
(Voices  in  the  meeting,  "  Treason ! "')    He  thanked  them  for  that  word. 
Treason  in  England  was  treason  in  Canada,  and  he  stood  there  to  avow, 
that  had  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  resolution  he  had  proposed,  it 
would  have  been,  "  That  the  attempt  of  the  ministers  of  me  Crown  to 
seize  on  the  supplies  in  Canada  against  the  consent  of  the  Representative 
Assembly,  is  an  act  of  treason  (vehement  cheering) — which  the  British 
people,  if  ^ey  are  wise,  will  punish  when  they  are  able.^*     (Continued 
cheering).    The  chairman  had  warned  them  against  hard  words ;  but 
words  were  not  hard  when  true.     For  proof  he  referred  them  to  die 
history  of  their  country.     Did  they  ask  what  page,  or  where?     Tixj 
would  hear  of  it  about  Whitehall.    A  ^'  glorious  act  of  substantial 
justice'*  was  once  enacted  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  said 
to  give  a  **  crick  in  the  neck  ^'  to  every  absolute  monarch  once  a  year. 
There  was  our  evidence.     If  the  recollection  was  a  disagreeable  one, 
where  was  the  policy  of  forcing  it  upon  our  memory  ¥    But  listen  to  tibe 
reasons  why  you  are  to  agree  to  it.    Suppose  the  government  were  to 
send  soldiers  to  seize  your  goods,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  being  told 
that  it  was  patriotism  in  you  to  pray  for  the  success  of  those  troops^ 
because,  forsooth,  they  were  Englishmen?     (Loud  cheers.)     We  mam- 
tain  a  body  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  should  we 
like  them  to  put  their  hands  into  our  pockets?    We  should  be  told 
that  ministers  had  a  majority  in  both  bouses ;  but  have  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  surrender  all  ^e  rights  that  had  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  ancestors,  by  admitting  that  we  held  them  merely  at  the  will 
of  what  might  be  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being? 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  military  execution  let  loose  anywhere.    But  in 
Canada  it  had  been  done  with  circumstances  of  unnecessary  aggravation. 
What  necessity  was  there  to  bum  a  hundred  men  in  a  bam  ?     (Loud 
cries  of  "  Shame.^')    How  would  the  people  of  this  country  like  such 
an  atrocity  perpetrated  upon  themselves?    This  was  what  they  paid 
troops  for, — to  burn  them  by  hundreds  in  a  bam,  in  case  they  resisted 
the  seizing  of  the  supplies.    Have  the  people  of  England  taken  a  view  of 
their  position  ?   If  they  looked  to  the  west,  they  would  see  a  Parliament- 
house  "  surrendered  for  the  use  of  the  troops," — those  were  the  very 
words.   If  they  looked  to  Hanover,  they  would  see  an  absolute  monarch 
undertaking  to  reform  a  constitution.     Yes,  that  was  the  last  word  he 
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■had  beard  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  His  absolute  Majesty  was  turned 
Reformer,  and  was  backed  by  a  certain  class  of  Reformers  in  this 
country.  Dull  and  stupid  people  of  England!  what  will  become  of 
you  if  you  do  not  take  alarm  in  time?  What  groimd  is  there  for 
believing  that  the  ministers  who  had  done  these  things  in  Canada, 
would  not  do  the  same  here  whenever  there  was  a  temptation?  Is 
there  any  ground  for  confidence  in  the  rest  of  their  proceedings?  No 
man  could  tell  what  design  would  be  avowed  next,  by  a  ministry  who 
had  bottled  up  their  intentions  to  oppose  the  progress  of  reform,  till  they 
bad  slipped  the  slave's  collar  on  and  snapped  the  lock  for  seven  years,  and 
got  themselves  elected  by  constituencies  which  would  never  have  re- 
tamed  them  if  the  least  hint  had  got  abroad  of  what  their  intentions 
were.  He  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  meeting,  whether  parallel  con- 
duct in  private  life,  would  not  be  followed  by  immediate  expulsion 
from  society.  In  conclusion,  he  would  call  upon  the  meeting  to  forgive 
what  was  weak  in  the  resolutions,  and  strengthen  what  was  strong,  and 
give  their  aid  to  collect  a  force  of  public  opinion  sufficient  to  compel 
the  ministers  to  retrace  their  steps.  (Cheer8.)~-I>atl^  Paper. 


CANADA. — MEETING  IN  MABTLBBONB. 

On  Tuesday  (20th  February  1837),  a  public  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Marylebone  was  held  at  the  Mechanics*  Institution,  Circus- 
Street,  New  Road,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  alarming  con- 
dition of  Canada." 

According  to  the  announcement  in  the  handbills,  the  chair  was  to  be 
taken  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  and  at  that  hour  the  large  room  of  the 
Institution  was  crowded  to  excess.  Considerable  impatience  was  mani- 
fested by  the  meeting  at  the  committee  of  management  or  the  chairman 
not  making  their  appearance  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  eight  o'clock, 
when  J.  A.  RoebucK,  Esq.,  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  was  unani- 
mously moved  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Love,  the  secretary,  read  letters  from  Sir  S.  Whalley,  M.P.,  Joseph 

Hume,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Thompson,  excusing  themselves  for  not  attending 

the  meeting.     Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  had  spoken 

to  the  committee,  regretting  also  [that  business  would  detain  him  out  of 

town  till  the  15th  instant. 

*  *  «  «  « 

Colonel  Thompson  presented  himself,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
had  intended  to  stay  at  home,  not  from  a  disinclination  to  serve,  but  a 
belief  that  it  might  be  economy  for  future  service.  He  came  now,  because 
Ihe  great  Tory  organ,  the  Times,  had  that  day  thought  it  worth  while  to 
threaten  him  for  what  he  had  said  at  a  larger  meeting.  He  came  to  make 
a  politic  use  of  this,  by  repeating  and  confirming  everything  he  had  said 
before  (cheers).  He  had  said  that  with  his  will,  ^e  resolution  proposed  to 
the  Westminster  meeting  should  have  been,  **  That  the  attempt  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  seize  on  the  supplies  in  Canada  against  the 
consent  of  the  Representative  Assembly,  is  an  act  of  treason,  which  the 
British  people,  if  they  are  wise,  will  punish  when  the^  «x«  ?Sc\<c?^  ^ctvA 
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cbeenV  And  for  proof  he  had  refened  to  the  fact,  that  a  greater  than 
they  (loud  cheers),  had  been  brou^t  to  condign  poniahment  for  the 
very  attempt  that  ministers  were  now  engaged  in.  This  was  his  answer 
to  those  threats ;  but  this  was  not  all.  He  too,  stood  there  for  the 
Queen ;  and  threw  the  name  of  traitor  upon  all,  who  professing  to  sup- 
port her  title  to  the  throne,  denied  tiiat  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
ejected  family,  were  just,  legal,  honourable,  and  glorious  (loud  and 
continued  cheering).  For  his  part,  he  would  stand  on  no  nice  fmce,  as 
to  what  precise  quantum  of  grievance  might  justify  resistance.  Sufficed 
it  for  him,  that  the  ministers  in  their  insanity  and  wickedness  had 
chosen  to  run  upon  that  particular  breach  of  constitutional  law,  which 
had  been  stamped  by  a  civil  war  and  change  of  dynasty,  as  justifying 
resistance,  and  breaking  up  the  compact  between  the  people  and  Hbs 
govemmoit.  The  wh^e  was  only  a  r^earsal ;  one  old  and  acknow* 
ledged  right  of  the  people  was  to  be  broken  down  to-day,  and  anotiber 
to-morrow;  and  all  the  while  a  possible  successor  to  the  thnme  was 
locking  fcnrward  to  the  chance  of  repeating  tiie  tragedy  upon  ourselves. 
But  we  were  told  that  taking  the  supplies  by  force  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  submit,  and  trust  to  the  benevolence  of  die  victorious  t3rranny. 
Was  this  die  way  our  ancestors  had  acted;  or  was  it  the  way  men 
acted  in  private  lifef  If  they  heard  the  cry  of  rape,  did  they  say  to  the 
injured.  Let  him  have  his  will,  and  wait  to  see  what  he  will  do  for  you 
afterwurds  ?  (cheers).  Once  more  he  exhorted  the  meeting  to  consider, 
that  an  old  and  admitted  right  of  the  British  people,  which  their  fathers 
had  bought  with  their  blood,  was  now  at  s^ke  (loiid  and  continued 
cheering). 

Several  other  speakers  followed,  and  the  meeting  did  not  separate  till 
half-past  ten. — Daily  Paper, 


THE  BALLOT. — GREAT  MEETING  IN  MARYLEBONE. 

A  VERY  numerous  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
of  Marylebone,  convened  by  the  vestry,  was  held  on  Monday  last,  (21 
January  1838),  at  the  Workhouse,  New  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot,  and  of  petitioning  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  that  measure.  On  the  platform  were  Mr.  Hume, 
M.P.,  Colonel  Evans,  M.P.,  Colonel  Thompson,  Gilbert  Ainslie 
Young,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hall,  M.P.,  Sir  S.  Whalley,  M.P.,  and  other  reformers, 
inhabitants  of  the  borough. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hovenden,  Dr.  Harri- 
son was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr,  Hwendtn  moved  the  first  resolution : — "That  the  meeting  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  great  and  important  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  practical  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  parochial  elections  of  this  extensive 
parish,  that  it  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
dective  franchise  can  be  effectually  secured  to  the  voter,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  extended  to  parliamentary  elections  of  the  United 
Kingdom.** 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume, 
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Colonel  Evang,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  then  addressed 
the  meeting;  after  which  the  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Young  then  moved  a  resolution — "  That  to  carry  out  the  true 
spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  Commons'  house  of  parliament,  the  meeting  was  of 
opinion  that  every  householder  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  possess 
the  elective  franchise  without  reference  to  payment  of  rates  or  taxes/* 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  carried. 

Colonel  Thompson  rose  to  move  the  third  resolution.  He  appeared,  not 
this  time  as  a  wandering  orator,  as  somebody  had  called  him, — though  he 
never  wandered  except  where  he  was  an  invited  guest, — but  as  the  tenant 
of  No.  13  in  Hanover  Terrace.  He  saw  the  awful  ensigns  of  parochial 
authority  waving  above  his  head,  and  was  comforted  to  think  he  wks  under 
the  protection  of  their  shade  (laughter  and  cheers).  He  was  to  propose  a 
resolution  for  shortened  parliaments,  a  subject  he  thought  had  not  received 
from  reformers  the  attention  due ;  the  time  was  favourable  for  examina- 
tion, and  he  happened  himself  to  have  just  now  a  little  experimental 
knowledge  on  the  point.  The  question  had  been  raised,  whether  ministers 
were  right  or  wrong  in  making  their  declaration  against  further  Reform. 
As  it  was  a  parish  meeting,  he  would  take  a  parish  illustration.  It  no 
doubt  sometimes  happened  there,  that  a  couple  resolved  to  enter  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  but  the  awkward  question  occurred, 
whether  they  had  not  better  have  done  it  six  months  before  (cheers  and 
laughter).  He  had  an  experimental  feeling  on  the  subject,  because  he 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  sent  to  parliament  from  more  than 
one  borough,  if  he  would  have  opposed  a  Whig.  But  he  knew  the 
Whigs  would  say  to  him,  "  How  could  you  lead  us  to  believe  you  were 
going  along  with  us  in  pursuit  of  a  common  object  (cheers),  and  witb> 
out  telling  us  a  word  of  your  intention  before  the  time  of  the  elections, 
(loud  cheers),  you  were  all  the  time  bottling  up  a  determination  to 
oppose  us?  How  could  you.  Colonel  Thompson,  think  this  to  be  con- 
silent  with  the  feelings  of  an  honest  man,  or  the  habits  of  a  gentleman?** 
(loud  and  continued  cheering).  He  was  in  hot  water  with  one  or  two 
Radical  constituencies,  on  this  very  point ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  this 
they  would  see  his  excuse.  But  might  not  we  as  well  ask  ministers, 
why  they  did  not  let  out  some  little  glimpse  before  the  elections,  of  what 
they  knew  they  meant  to  do  directly  after  ?  Call  over  the  constituen- 
cies they  now  sit  for  in  parliament, — some  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing 
industry, — and  in  how  many  of  these  would  they  have  been  returned  if 
the  slightest  inkling  had  gone  forth,  that  '' they  always  viewed  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  landed  interest  as  tending  to  the  stability  of  the  insti* 
tations  of  the  country?"  (cries  of"  None.")  Here  then  was  a  lesson  on 
the  fraud  of  seven  years  parliaments.  But  however  well  it  might  be  to 
discuss  the  comparative  value  of  these  various  reforms,  he  would  say  in 
a  popular  phrase  which  use  had  made  forcible,  "  I  wish  you  may 
get  them"  (laughter).  The  ministers  are  too  busy.  Doing  what  ? 
Hunting  a  Speaker  of  a  House  of  Commons  with  detachments  of  light 
infantry  (liear,  hear,  hear).  He  hoped  the  people  of  England  might  not 
be  like  those  of  Constantinople,  who  were  settling  the  mysteriea  <s^ 
Ifaeology,  when  the  Turk  was  at  their  gates.    T\ve  '!^0'^«\\aA  XkOtHi  ^^ 
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enemy  at  their  gates.  The  question  at  present,  was  not  what  they 
would  like  to  get,  but  what  they  were  like  to  ke^  Rights  they  had 
received  from  their  fathers  had  at  one  swoop  been  swept  away,  in  the 
persons  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  colonies ;  and  there  was  nothing 
but  the  will  of  the  doers,  to  prevent  their  own  turn  coming  next.  There 
was  a  song  in  the  North,  of  "  Johmiy  Cope  are  ye  wakened  jetf^  (cheers). 
There  was  another  Johnny,  to  whom  the  words  might  be  applied.  The 
English  people  might  be  much  nearer  a  reign  of  tenor  than  ibej 
dreamed  of.  As  an  instance,  whose  blood  was  at  that  moment  bawled  fw 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  His"*,  (hear.)  And  had  he  gone  through  all 
Ihe  agitations  since  1830,  to  be  threatened  for  the  first  time  now  9  Hie 
explanation  was,  that  there  was  great  difference  between  what  people  would 
do  wheit  they  were  to  be  responsible  for  their  acts  themselves,  and  what 
they  would  attempt  through  the  intarvention  of  a  cat's-paw.  He  warned 
die  country  against  all  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  a  catVpaw 
ministry  (hear).  Not  one  of  the  horrible  acts  which  had  disgraced  die 
administration  of  the  Whigs,  would  have  been  committed  if  die  Tories 
had  been  to  answer  for  the  deeds  themselves  (hear).  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  third  resolution  : — '^  That,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  more 
efficient  and  salutary  control  over  the  representation  of  the  country,  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  no  Parliament  should  be  dlected  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  years." 

Mr.  Nebnf  seconded  the  resolution. 

After  Mr.  Brain  and  Dr.  WM>  had  addressed  the  meeting  in  &your 
of  the  resolution,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  petitions  founded  on  the  resolutions  should 
be  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament ; — that  to  the  Lords  by  Lcnrd 
Brougham,  and  that  to  the  Commons  by  the  members  for  the  borough. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Dr.  Harrison  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid  him  by  his 
fellow-parishioners,  and  the  meeting  separated  at  five  o'clock,  having 
first  given  three  tremendous  rounds  of  cheering  for  their  '' suffering 
brethren  in  Canada."— /ft///  Advertiser  o/26  Jan.  1838. 


(From  the  Hull  Saturday  Journal  of  10  Feb,  1838.) 

TO  THB  SBORBTARlf  OV  THE  HULL  WORKING  MKN's  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — I  saw  our  friend  Mr. yesterday,  and  we  went  over  the 

subjects  on  which  he  was  desired  to  communicate  with  me. 

1  need  not  say,  that  I  am  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  the  Working 
Men^s  Association  in  any  manner  in  which  they  think  me  capable  of 
being  assistant  to  the  general  cause.  But  at  ^be  same  time  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  conceal  my  conviction,  that  the  period  is  gone  by 
in  which  any  practical  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  discussion 
of  the  Ballot,  Extension  of  the  Sufirage,  or  shortening  the  duration 
of  Parliaments.      All  these  were  the  discussions  of  another  sera,  of 

*  A  nalous  member  in  the  House  of  CommonR,  bad  quoted  8ome  incorrect 
reports  of  the  words  used  at  tbe  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  Canada  meeting  of 
11  Jan.  (see  page  308  preceding),  and  intimated  that  the  monarchy  was  in 
danger  unlets  they  were  visited  in  vengeance. 
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another  state  of  politics  and  of  society.  Since  then,  a  dark  cloud  has 
come  over  us,  such  as  nothing  is  competent  to  bring  upon  a  political 
party,  except  the  treachery  of  some  of  its  component  parts.  From  the 
date  of  that  great  act  of  fraud,  the  question  has  been,  not  of  what  we 
would  like  to  get,  but  of  what  we  are  likely  to  keep ;  to  be  found  con- 
founding the  two  questions  together,  would  be  like  a  man's  debating 
whether  he  preferred  red  pine-apples  or  white,  when  he  was  the  next  mo* 
ment  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  this.  Englishmen  in  large  numbers  had  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  obtain  the  improvement  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions, and  particularly  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  had  let  out  too,  that  for  bringing  this  to  pass, 
they  trusted  to  the  constitutional  power  bequeathed  to  &em  by  their 
ancestors,  of  holding  a  check  over  the  supplies;  a  power  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  induce  men  to  agree  to  exercise,  and  which  for  that  very  reason 
there  is  no  danger  of  men  s  agreeing  to  exercise,  except  when  the  public 
mind  has  been  fully  and  fairly  made  up  on  the  necessity.  Here  then 
was  a  danger  which  touched  Whig  lords  as  well  as  Tory.  The  craft  of 
the  Ephesians  was  in  peril.  The  Whig  lords  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
helm,  therefore  said,  **  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  turn  the  bayonet  against 
tiiis  pretension  to  stopping  the  supplies,  in  time.  Let  us  try  the  question 
where  we  shall  have  many  interests  to  help  us ;  and  then  we  shall  esta- 
blish the  precedent  against  the  people  of  England  in  general."  And 
they  have  established  it,  almost  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people.  I  stand  here  for  witness,  that  so  far  as  has  fallen  within 
my  own  observation,  three  out  of  four  of  professing  liberals  have  either 
gone  over  flatly  to  the  enemy's  side,  or  shrunk  from  making  any  opposi- 
tion, on  any  and  on  every  pretence  that  imbecillity  could  invent.  The 
Whig  ministers  said,  **  Let  us  seize  on  the  supplies  in  Canada.  Either 
the  Canadians  will  resist  or  they  will  not.  If  there  is  no  resist* 
ance,  then  we  can  say  to  the  English  people.  You  see  that  the  right  of 
withholding  the  supplies  was  given  up  by  general  consent.  If  there  is 
resistance,  we  can  put  il  down,  and  so  establish  the  precedent,  that  the 
same  course  shall  be  followed  at  home,  whenever  an  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  withhold  the  supplies  as  the  means  of  enforcing  improvement  in 
the  form  of  government."  And  the  Whig  ministers  had  the  most  perfect 
success.  Three  out  of  four,  as  I  said  before,  either  joined  them  or  let 
the  thing  pass  without  opposition,  on  the  most  contemptible  pretences. 
Some  said  it  was  right  that  the  power  over  the  supplies  should  be 
destroyed  in  Canada,  because  the  Canadians  were  of  French  descent ; 
some,  because  Canada  was  a  colony ;  some,  because  the  honour  of  the 
army  was  at  stake,  and  we  were  bound  to  wish  for  the  success  uf  the  army, 
which  we  pay  to  cut  our  throats ;  some  said  it  must  be  done,  to  preserve 
a  place  to  send  the  people  to,  who  are  prevented  from  keeping  them- 
selves at  home  by  the  Com  Laws ;  some,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  continue  paying  double  price  for  bad  timber,  and  keep  you  out  of 
trading  to  the  Baltic.  There  was  nothing  so  mean,  so  miserable,  which 
professed  liberals  of  high  standing  and  degree,  did  not  take  for  an 
excuse.  The  Irish  Ulysses  took  the  time  to  make  his  separate  ^a.cft^ 
and  bargained  with  ministers  for  the  bonus,  of  lie\wiOL\m\\%«a^R5vx^M*»« 
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Other  men  were  "  patting  Ihe  minUten  on  the  back,"  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  holding  them  in  chedit  by  the  threat  of  turning  them  out 
upon  the  first  symptom  of  misconduct ;  which  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  minority  can  m  Ae  itself  felt  and  hea^.     So  here  we  are.     I  can  with 
a  good  conscience  call  on  you  to  witness^  whether  in  my  place  and  out 
of  it,  I  have  not  done  everything  within  my  personal  reach  and  in- 
fluence, to  expose,  protest  against,  and  alter  this  imbecile  and  suicidal 
plan  of  campaign  which  has  been  forced  on  us  by  leaders,  whom  time 
and  sorrow  will  demonstrate,  to  have  never  been  "  worth  their  nit."    A 
year  ago,  you  were  a  free  people ;  you  had  constitutional  bulwaiks  in 
your  front,  written  in  the  blood  of  one  tyrant,  against  whom  your  iktheit 
shut  their  gates,  and  in  the  exile  of  another.    This  year,  all  is  sweot 
away,  and  you  stand  only  in  a  fearful  waiting  for  the  time,  when  it  shall 
please  the  combined  Whig  and  Tory  lords  to  let  loose  the  army  upon 
you  with  all  the  atrocities  that  have  been  taught  to  it  in  Canada.    Last 
year  you  were  fenced  about  with  strong  decisions  of  constitutional  law, 
not  perhaps  written  down  in  codes  any  more  than  those  decisions  of  the 
common  law  which  say  men  shall  not  commit  murder,  but  equally  sub- 
stantial to  all  appearance  in  their  foundations  in  the  public  mind.    Tliii 
year  Lord  John  Russell  tells  you  in  express  words,  that  to  use  your 
constitutional  right  of  stopping  the  supplies  is  to  '*  dissolve  the  c(mstita- 
tion ;"  an  expression  for  which  I  hope  to  see  him  stand  in  the  place  (d 
Strafford  and  of  Laud,  whatever  may  be  the  modifications  which  the 
milder  spirit  of  tlie  age  of  which  he  is  no  part,  may  enforce  on  the 
consequences.      Lord  Wellington  too  stands  by  to  echo,  that  this  is 
the  result  of  encouraging  the  idea  of  popular  rights,  which  are  no  rights 
in  Canada,  ^'  nor  anywhere  else ;"  an  expression  graceful  and  to  be 
expected  from  the  noble  lord,  just  as  a  fire  of  musquetry  from  one 
side  is  honest,  while  from  another  it  would  be  treacUery.     Observe 
meanwhile,  that  we  never  stood  up  for  any  general  and  undefined  ri^t 
of  resistance  because  resistance  might  be  profitable.     We  said,  "  Never 
resist  the  law ;  resist  that  which  is  not  law/'     We  said,  there  are  certain 
laws  laid  down  and  agreed  on  between  the  government  and  the  people, 
and  if  the  government  breaks  these,  the  duty  of  resistance  is  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  duty  of  resistance  to  house-breaking.     We  said  and  say 
still,  that  the  Whig  ministers  chose  to  put  themselves  into  direct  acts  of 
contravention  of  these  laws;  and  we  wait  to  see,  whether  the  Providence 
which  watched  over  the  liberties  of  our  forefathers,  will  not  at  some  time 
put  into  our  hands  the  power  of  bringing  them  to  justice. 

In  this  position  then  you  stand.  If  as  working  men  or  citizens  of  the 
communi^,  you  feel  any  grievances  which  you  ever  hoped  to  see 
redressed,  lay  by  the  expectation  as  you  would  oil  and  hang  up  a  pair  of 
skates  when  the  frost  is  over,  till  the  people  of  Englartd  have  retraced 
the  retrograde  march  which  in  their  carelessness  and  tlieir  stupidity  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  make.  They  are  not  yet  thrust  into  the  situ- 
ation of  those  unfortunate  nations  who  have  nothing  to  hope  but  firom  the 
same  kind  of  force  which  keeps  off  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  They 
have  modes  of  acting  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers  and  not  yet 
taken  away,  which  set  them  at  a  distance  still  from  the  necessity  for 
such  remedy.    It  is  quite  true^  that  all  freedom  is  in  the  end  but  an 
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armed  heresy,  and  that  what  is  called  moral  influence  resolves  itself 
finally  into  the  belief  that  physical  influence  could  be  found  to  back  it. 
But  for  this  reason  moral  influence  must  not  be  given  up.  Use  it  then, 
that  you  may  not  come  to  the  rougher  necessity,  of  seeing  the  '^  Liberal 
Club  "  roasted  in  High  Church,  and  the  "  Working  Men's  Association  *' 
eaten  by  pigs  on  Garrison  Side.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  people  of 
England  could  see  beyond  their  noses,  and  scent  the  approach  of  mili- 
tary execution,  even  though  the  ocean  rolled  between  them  and  the 
actual  bodies  of  the  slain.  I  tell  you  again,  the  people  of  England  must 
speak  out.  There  must  be  no  more  paltering,  about  who  or  what  is  to 
succeed  if  the  present  butchers  are  driven  from  the  hatchet.  Not  one  of 
the  horrors  that  have  taken  place,  would  have  been  accomplished  if  the 
Whig  ministers  had  been  driven  from  their  places  the  moment  they 
began  to  show  the  cloven  foot  gainst  the  interests  of  the  people.  If  five- 
and-twenty  Radicals  had  turned  them  out  upon  the  Penny  Stamp,  the 
widows  in  Canada  would  have  been  no  widows,  nor  the  children  father- 
less. How  many  more  are  to  be  made,  in  Canada  or  in  High-Street, 
depends  on  how  long  the  same  process  shall  be  deferred.  All  evil  and 
dangerous  things  are  gathering  about  us.  The  University  of  Oxford  by 
its  representative  in  parliament  calls  out  for  *'  blood  enough ;"  and  the 
priest  within  its  walls  insults  the  throne,  by  sermons  on  the  "  sinfulness  ** 
of  the  Revolution  to  which  the  present  family  owes  its  rights.  If  you 
call  yourselves  Radicals,  be  aware  that  the  gallows  is  demanded  for  you 
by  name.  I  tell  you  the  men  of  blood  are  close  upon  you,  and  you  know 
not  how  short  a  time  it  may  be,  before  all  that  ever  happened  to  your 
fore&thers,  may  be  but  a  fraction  of  your  miseries.  I  declare  to  you  my 
full  conviction,  that  if  at  this  moment  any  of  the  accidents  to  which 
humanity  is  liable  were  to  remove  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne,  it 
would  be  by  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  successor,  if  he  did  not 
march  without  the  chance  of  effectual  resistance,  to  the  abrogation  of 
everything  that  has  been  gained  by  the  people  of  England  in  constitu- 
tional freedom,  since  the  day  that  Hampden  resisted  ship-money.  Fools 
and  villains  have  laid  down  the  rule,  and  you  or  the  people  of  England 
have  quietly  submitted  to  it,  that  ail  resistance  is  criminal, — ^that  what- 
ever is  or  calls  itself  supreme,  is  to  commit  the  act  of  violation  first,  you 
standing  by  to  hold  the  garments,  and  you  are  to  have  your  remedy 
afterwards.  The  "  passive  obedience  "  and  "  non-resistance "'  which  our 
fathers  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  are  embodied  and  upon  us  again 
and  we  are  crouching  each  man  iu  his  nest  and  his  harbour,  and  specu- 
latiijg  upon  what  we  should  like  to  get,  when  the  ministry  shall  run 
about  like  the  roasted  pigs  that  cried  "  Come  eat  us.'* 

I  will  not  ask  whether  you  think  me  honest.  What  claim  I  have  to 
your  attention  as  one  that  knows  a  hawk  from  a  herring-sue,  it  is  for 
yourselves  to  settle.  I  assume  nothing  but  the  same  faculty  of  judging 
of  consequences  from  appearances,  that  makes  one  of  your  sailors  take  iu 
a  topgallant-sail,  when  he  sees  the  squall  chasing  him  astern.  But  I  do 
most  earnestly  impress  on  you,  and  through  you  on  all  who  may  see  any 
soundness  iu  anything  that  I  have  said,  the  necessity  of  giving  over  for 
the  present  all  debates  upon  what  you  would  like  if  there  was  axv^  c\i^axiKA 
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that  you  should  get  it,  and  apply  yoiu:  political  influence  if  you  haTe 
any,  towards  removing  the  greater  danger  that  at  present  hangs  oyer  us; 
and  when  we  have  got  something  like  reasonable  security  for  what  we 
thought  no  man  was  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  take  away,  we  will  tum 
again  to  the  discussions  which  we  for  the  present  will  wrap  up.  The 
ftrat  step  towards  safety,  must  be  to  get  the  present  ministers  out  of 
office ;  and  die  next  to  bring  them  to  such  an  account  as  may  deter 
others.  Which  that  by  Grod^s  grace  and  the  assistance  of  the  British 
people  it  may  be  accomplished,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  very  sincere  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 
London,  3  Feb,  1838. 


THE  BADICAL  POLICY. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  probably  get  Peerages 
at  the  Coronation;  and  their  present  constituents  must  select  new 
representatives.  In  reference  to  such  contingency,  a  correspondent  has 
sent  us  the  following  suggestions,  which  formed  part  of  a  lett(v  to  a 
friend.     The  writer  works  out  one  of  Colonel  Thompson's  theories. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  the  general  policy  of  trying  to  stir  up  the 
Radicals  to  oppose  the  Whigs  at  the  forthcoming  Coronation  electiom^ 
as  part  of  a  plan  for  securing  to  themselves  something  like  a  share  in 
the  representation  t  The  position  of  the  Radicals  is  such,  that  at  this 
moment  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  they  have  a  single  un- 
shackled representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  can  point  to 
one,  I  feel  quite  sure  you  cannot  point  to  two.  And  whenever  there  is  a 
new  general  election,  their  case  is  more  likely  to  be  worse  than  better. 
The  point  is  one  of  cool  theory,  and  ought  to  be  looked  at  coolly.  I 
affirm  ^as  Euclid  might  say)  that  the  Radicals  throughout  the  country 
are  in  mat  position,  that  they  cannot  expect  to  have  even  what  Ihe  Whigt 
call  virtual  representation, — which  means  having  a  mouthpiece  or  two 
to  give  utterance  to  their  opinions  at  all,  setting  out  of  the  question  all 
approximation  to  the  numerical  power  of  enforcing  them;  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  have  even  this,  unless  they  will  have  recourse  to  the 
only  defensive  measure  which  God  and  nature  have  put  within  their 
reach,  which  is  that  of  demanding  from  the  Whigs,  if  not  a  fair  share, 
at  all  events  »ome  share  in  the  representation,  under  the  threat,  and  exe- 
cution too  if  driven  to  it,  of  setting  up  candidates  of  their  own,  with  the 
admitted  consequence  of  bringing  in  a  Tory.  I  know  many  will  object 
to  this.  Those  who  object  are  Whigs,  and  those  who  do  not  are  Radi- 
cals ;  let  there  be  no  ill-humour  that  as  Radicals  we  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Radicals.*' 

**  The  Radicals  are  a  muiority  everywhere,  with  exceptions,  which  if 
you  can  find  out,  I  cannot.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  twenty  thou- 
sand Radicals  in  possession  of  votes.  Mr.  O'Connell  says  the  English 
Radicals  in  particular  are  *  contemptible  in  numbers  ;*  and  let  it  be  so, 
till  they  are  taught  to  make  use  of  what  they  have.  These  twenty  thou- 
sand voters  ought,  in  fairness,  to  return  from  a  twentieth  to  a  thirtieth  of 
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the  House  of  Commons, — say  between  twenty  and  thirty  Members. 
But,  through  the  single  fact  of  their  being  dispersed  throughout  the 
country,  instead  of  being  congregated  in  masses  proportioned  to  their 
numbers,  they  may  and  do  find  themselves  in  the  precucament  of  being 
scarcely  able  to  send  a  man  to  Parliament  to  be  their  mouthpiece.  If  I 
am  told  that  this  is  the  bargain  of  all  minorities,  I  deny  it — at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  their  right  to  help  themselves  if  they  can.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
every  minority  to  be  unrepresented  till  it  can  turn  itself  into  a  majority ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  anybody  would  go  about  to  remove  it  if  he 
had  full  powers.  But  this  is  not  a  reason  why  minorities  are  not  to 
correct  the  tendency,  if  they  can  find  the  way.  At  present  the  Radicals 
(by  which,  you  will  perceive,  is  all  along  intended  a  distinction  from 
uie  Whig-Radicals)  have  no  alternative,  but  either  to  make  up  tbeir 
minds  to  be  virtually  excluded  from  representation  for  a  time  to  which 
no  limit  can  be  foreseen,  or  else  assume  tne  defensive  attitude  described. 
It  is  plain  that  the  most  favourable  (perhaps  the  only  very  favourable) 
circumstances  for  making  such  a  plan  effective,  would  be  at  a  general 
election,  and  in  the  places  where  the  Liberals,  by  combination,  are  able 
to  return  two  Members.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  plan  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  action  under  other  and  less  favourable  chances.  There  is 
no  danger,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Radicals  getting  more  than  their  share  *, 
and  it  is  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  there  is." 

**  The  Coronation  elections  present  something  like  an  approximation 
to  a  general  election,  by  the  room  they  give  for  acting  in  various  places 
on  a  common  principle.  And  the  fair  composition  to  he  offered  by  the 
Radicals  to  the  Whigs  is,  that  on  questions  where  the  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals are  notoriously  at  variance,  the  representative  should  abstain  from 
voting ;  thus  placing  the  ministers  one  higher  on  the  division  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  Radicals  in  the  constituency  had  had  things  all 
tiieir  own  way,  and  one  lower  than  if  the  Whigs.  If  the  Radicals  any- 
where can  do  better  for  themselves  than  this,  let  them  do  it ;  as  the 
Whigs  undoubtedly  will  without  scruple  on  their  side.  But  where 
tiiey  cannot,  had  they  not  better  do  the  half  they  can,  than  go  without 
representation  altoge&er,  for  want  of  a  concerted  system  ?" 

Desperate  diseases  call  for  desperate  remedies.  At  present  there  is  not 
a  diadow  of  representation  of  independent  Radicalism  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fiurther,  not  only  do  we  look  in  vain  for  the  enunciation 
and  support  of  any  particular  class  of  opinions  or  measures  which  may 
have  been  termed  '^  Radical,**  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  perform  even 
the  ordinary  duties  of  an  Opposition.  There  were  speeches  and  motions 
in  the  days  of  Tory  ascendancy,  which  would  terrify  the  milk-and-water 
gentlemen  who  now  profess  Liberalism.  Under  these  circumstances, 
seeing  that  the  Radicals  can  scarcely  be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, the  course  of  action  recommended  by  the  above  letter-writer  may 
be  worth  trying.  The  first  step  is  to  find  out  fit  candidates — ^men  of 
tal^t,  honesty,  and  nerve. — Spectator^  6  May,  1838. 
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MEETING  IN  NEW  PALACE  YARD,  WESTMINSTER. 

(Mominff  Chromck  of  18  Sept.  1838.) 

The  meeting  of  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis,  which  for  acnne 
time  past  has  been  publicly  announced  to  be  about  to  take  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  ''  the  People's  Charter,**  whidi 
had  been  prepared  by  the  London  Working  Claaws  Association,  and 
the  National  Petition  for  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  other  essential  reforms,  was  held  in  New  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  on  Monday.  (17  Sept.  1838). 

•  ••••• 

At  one  o'clock  the  High  Bailiff,  Francis  Smediey,  Esq.,  to<dc  the 
chair,  amidst  loud  cheers.  Amongst  others  who  came  on  the  hustings 
we  observed  Mr.  Leader,  M.P. ;  and  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Mayo; 
Col.  Thompson ;  F.  O'Connor,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Wade  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  ;  Mr. 
Welford;  M.  Cavaignac  from  Paris;  Mr.  Swain  ;  Mr.  Trott;  Mr. 
Rintoul,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Ehenezer  Elliott,  the  **  Com  law  Rhymer,"  then  came  forward, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  (&e  Speech  in  Morning  Chronicle  of  IS  Sept. 
1838.) 

Colonel  Thompion  said,  as  he  rose  to  speak  to  a  particular  point,  he 
should  be  brief.  The  friends  and  leaders  of  the  people  had  agreed  upon 
certain  subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  and  he  trusted  &e 
meeting  would  hear  his  advice  and  follow  it,  which  was  not  to  bring 
any  oUiers  forward  now.  There  would  be  time  enough  for  other 
subjects ;  and  subjects  enough  when  the  time  came.  There  would  be 
the  Com  Laws ;  they  would  ask  for  a  total  freedom  of  the  press  ;  he 
hoped  they  would  shortly  hear  a  demand  for  a  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion, by  which  he  meant  a  system  in  which  neither  Peter,  Martin,  nor 
Jack,  should  interfere  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  worldly  knowledge 
which  was  required  by  all.  How  absurd  would  it  appear,  if  at  the  door 
of  an  eating-house  men  were  asked  what  catechism  they  adhered  to, 
before  they  were  allowed  to  satisfy  their  earthly  wants.  Besides  these, 
there  would  be  questions  asked  as  to  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  power 
of  the  purse,  both  of  which  had  been  virtually  taken  away  by  the  present 
Parliament.  But  they  must  stick  to  their  present  points  now  ;  no  man 
must  cry  *^  halt ''  in  a  charge.  Universal  suffrage  was  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  now  met.  A  new  objection  had  been  put 
forth  against  that  in  the  press, — that  if  the  working  classes  had  the 
suffrage  they  would  be  the  majority,  and  because  they  would  be  the 
majority  they  would  be  all-powerful;  and  because  they  were  all- 
powerful  they  would  do  all  mischief.  But  he  would  ask  whether  some- 
body had  not  been  all-powerful  before,  and  whether  if  tlie  people  were 
all-powerful  in  their  stead,  it  was  ever  likely  they  should  do  half  as 
much  mischief  as  the  others  had.  Was  there  any  probability,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  they  got  the  power,  they  would  decree  that  no  man  in 
possession  of  £300  a-year  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  no  man  having  £600  a-year  should  sit  for  a  county?    Was  there 
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any  probability  of  a  decree  that  every  rich   man  should   pay  seven 
times  as  much  upon  his  harmless  luxuries, — his  tobacco,  for  instance, — 
as  the  poor?     But  there  was  another  answer  more  direct  than  that ;  and 
this  he  would  put  forth  in  reply  to  the  objection  stated  in  a  quarter 
where  he  was  most  grieved  to  see  it.     The  people  did  not  ask  to  have  to 
themselves  a  majority  and  an  exclusive  power,  as  the  rich  had  hitherto 
done,  and,  if  he  must  speak  classically,  '^  misused  it  most  damnably/' 
They  did  not  seek  for  that ;  they  only  sought  to  have  a  fair  share  of 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  strained  upwards  through  all 
the  influences  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  richer  classes.     There  was 
another  point,  on  which  he  was  come  to  sing  a  new  song, — which  in 
Latin  is  to  "  recant."     He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  for  accepting 
Triennial  Parliaments ;  but  now  he  would  not  hear  of  Triennial  Par- 
liaments, unless  accompanied  with  a  provision  for  one-third  vacating 
their  seats  annually.     That  was  the  highest  he  would  go,  and  why  ? 
Because  they  had  had  a  lesson  on  the  operation  of  long  parliaments,  too 
good  to  be  forgotten.     Before  the  election  of  the  present  parliament  the 
Whigs  professed  to  unite  with  the  Radicals ;  but  the  parliament  having 
been  elected,  they  said,  "  Now  we  have  got  you  fast  for  seven  years,  we 
will  tell  you  a  secret  which  we  concealed  before, — we  always  were  for  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  preponderance,  and  were  opposed  to 
further  reform."     Surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird.     What  interest  have  we  in  what  may  be  done  by  the  men  that  may 
be  chosen  seven  years  hence?    The  bell  that  is  tolling  there,  will  have 
tolled  for  half  of  us.     What  community  of  feeling  would  men  chosen 
seven  years  ago,  have  with  us  now  ?    We  want  men  that  shall  represent 
present  wants,  and  not  the  mouldy  crusts  of  seven  years  gone,  nor  the 
expected  ones  of  seven  years  to  come.     Go  on,  then,  on  Uie  points  you 
have,  letting  no  man  tuni  you  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  heaven 
speed  your  cau^. 

RADICAL  DEMONSTRATION  AT  HULL. 

(Sun  of  15  Oct.  1838.) 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  (13  Oct.  1838),  at  a  public  meeting  called 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  to  adopt  the 
National  Petition  and  People's  Charter,  and  also  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  in  London. 

Colonel  Thompson  came  forward,  and  was  received  with  great  cheer- 
ing. He  said.  Townsmen,  you  well  knew  from  the  connexion  which 
has  been  between  us,  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  present  myself  at 
the  call  of  any  portion  of  you ;  still  more  when  I  was  aware  that  I 
should  see  here  a  meeting  of  the  honest  arid  industrious  classes, — ^not, 
it  may  be,  very  learned, — not,  it  may  be,  possessed  of  what  the  world 
calls  power  and  grandeur,  but  possessing  those  qualities  which  enable 
our  countrymen  to  boast,  that  whenever  they  take  a  question  seriously 
in  hand,  it  always  ends  in  their  success  (loud  cheers).  Look  back 
upon  your  history,  see  what  there  is  that  has  not  been  carried  \s^ 
resolution  and  perseverance.     I  came  not  hete  lo  ^aWet  '^wx-,  \  c».xcv» 
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not  to  buoy  you  up  with  false  hopes ;  but  to  tell  you  that  if  you  enter 
seriously  and  steadily  upon  the  demand  of  that  which  justice  would 
give  you,  you  cannot  ultimately  fail  (cheers).  You  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  you  think  to  gain  much  hastily,  perhaps  by  any  single  ad- 
vance you  could  describe  or  calculate  upon  ;  but  every^ing  has  a 
beginning, — every  march  is  begun  step  by  step ;  yours  is  the  first  gbm 
here,  the  second  will  follow ;  you  will  stand  by  one  another, — you  wul 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  better  part  of  the  other  classes  (cheers) ;  and 
see  if  the  time  does  not  come  when  we  look  back  upon  this  day  widi 
gratitude  to  Him  who  gives  us  resolution  to  persevere  unto  the  end 
(cheers).  And  what  are  you  here  for  9  You  are  here  to  ask  the  right 
of  having,  not  everybody's  share,  but  your  share  in  making  the  laws  you 
are  to  obey  (cheers).  It  is  said  you  would  legislate  for  all  9  It  is  a  foul 
calumny.  You  demand  only  to  have  the  fair  effect  of  your  influence^ 
after  it  has  been  strained  upwards  through  that  of  all  the  other  grada- 
tions  in  society ;  you  ask  that  your  poor  man's  vote  shall  go  as  &r  as  a 
poor  man's  vote  may  finally  be  worth.  Because  you  are  tbe  numerical 
majority,  does  it  follow  that  you  must  carry  all  before  you  ?  Do  you 
carry  anything  like  all  now  ?  Is  there  any  fear  that  you  will  be  too 
powerful  ?  Do  not  you  see  daily  and  hourly  your  influence  directed  by 
your  masters;  by  those  with  whom  you  are  connected  in  your  trade  and 
business?  They  have  influence  over  you ;  has  anybody  said  they  ought 
not?  You  only  demand,  then,  that  you  shall  have  an  honest  share  in 
that  composition,  which  makes  the  difference  between  free  men  and 
slaves  (loud  cheers).  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  ways 
in  which  you  sufier  from  the  want  of  all  legislative  power.  You  have 
laws  which,  for  the  benefit  of  one  overbearing  class,  restrict  the  industry 
of  you  all ;  which  stop  your  ships,  lay  an  embargo  on  your  port,  limit 
the  number  of  your  seamen,  and  confine  the  prosperity  of  all  within  an 
arbitrary  rule.  Well  then,  you  have  determined  on  a  certain  course. 
And  when  that  has  been  tried,  what  is  your  intention  ntext?  Perhaps  I 
may  be  charged  with  anticipating ;  but  you  certainly  will  not  be  long 
before  you  find  that  question  force  itself  upon  you.  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  You  must  do  as  your  fathers  did ; — you  must  turn  politi- 
cians at  large ; — you  must  not  say  we  will  have  t^is  thing  and  that  thing, 
— but  you  must  fight  the  battle  wherever  it  is  to  be  fought.  Who  is 
there  here  that  ever  worked  with  a  baffling  wind  into  Gibraltar  Bay! 
You  went  before  the  wind  when  it  was  favourable,  and  when  it  was  not, 
you  did  the  best  you  could  to  hold  your  own ;  if  you  could  not  gain  on 
one  tack  you  tried  another,  and  so  went  on  till  by  God's  blessing  you 
got  into  port  (cheers).  Just  so  must  you  do  here, — gain  all  you  can, 
and  above  all  things  make  a  stout  resistance  to  any  diminution  of  the 
privileges  you  have  already.  What  hope  you  may  have  from  the  present 
Government,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  point  out.  I  never  wish  to  set 
class  against  class ;  there  will  be  always  in  a  country  like  this,  a  variety 
of  shades  of  political  opinions;  we  must  encourage  no  bitter  feeling 
against  men  who  go  less  lengths  in  polities  than  ourselves.  I  speak  of 
those  classes — ^not  the  ministers, — who  go  by  the  name  of  Whigs. — (Mr. 
0'Ck>nnor  here  arrived,  and  was  greeted  with  hearty  cheering.)    I  was 
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saying  that  we  must  not  unnecessarily  seek  a  quarrel  with  any  class  of 
politiccd  opinions ; — the  time  will  come  1  hope  when  we  all  shall  move 
together  again  for  the  common  good.  What  are  we  all,  but  Whigs 
riten  upon  f — risen  a  good  deal  you  will  say ;  but  with  them  was  the  be- 
ginning. But  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  you  from  the  menjthey  have 
made  their  ministers ;— on  the  contrary,  honesty  obliges  me  to  declare, 
the  sooner  you  succeed  in  removing  them  the  better  (loud  cheers). 
Never  give  in  to  that  feeblest  of  all  fallacies — ^the  engaging  to  support 
bad  men  because  there  are  some  worse  (cheers).  The  business  of  a 
small  political  party  was  to  have  acted  between  the  two  great  parties, 
threatening  each  alternately,  and  so  making  activity  make  up  for  weak- 
nesB.  Never  give  in  to  that  folly,  or  treachery,  which  abandoned 
Canada,  and  ultimately  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  some  six  months  safety 
to  the  latter,  and  then  turns  her  over  to  her  enemies,  after  having  thrown 
away  the  defence  which  was  in  her  reach  before  (cheers).  I  have  stood 
h^re  by  the  side  of  great  men — you  know  it  is  not  within  my  desire 
to  speak  amiss  of  them — ^but  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  off,  when  they 
will  bitterly  repent  the  course  they  have  followed  with  respect  to  their 
own  country,  and  equally  so  with  respect  to  ours.  When  danger  comes 
to  Ireland,  where  can  she  look  for  support  but  to  the  English  Radicals, 
described  as  so  without  talents,  without  leaders,  without  anything  that 
makes  a  political  party  respectable?  It  is  not  the  Radicals,  who  have 
deserted  Ireland  or  anybody.  But  fear  the  Whig-Radicals,  distrust 
the  Whig-Radicals, — the  party  who,  instead  of  showing  front  against  the 
invaders  of  liberty,  have  bent  and  bowed  when  they  were  in  a  position 
whore  a  bold  defence  might  have  served  the  cause.  Listen  to  my  own 
experience  of  them ;  for  I  have  a  sort  of  obligation  to  speak  to  you  on 
what  has  befallen  myself  since  I  saw  you  last  (cheers).  Much  have  I 
been  decried  for  certain  events  which  took  place  in  a  London  con- 
stituency— Marylebone.  Hear  my  account,  and  if  you  have  reason  to 
distrust  me,  do  so ;  but  if  not,  believe  me  on  my  word  (cheers).  It  so 
happened,  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  parliament,  I  had  been 
invited  to  stand  for  two  several  boroughs  against  a  Whig.  I  replied, 
as  you  I  think  would  have  done  in  my  place, — "  The  Whigs  and  we  are 
acting  together,  they  promise  further  reform,  and  we  believe  them ;  is  it 
proper  that  at  such  a  moment  I  should  make  myself  a  party  to  break  up 
that  alliance,  and  bring  on  myself  the  disrepute  and  disgrace  of  having 
beoi  a  treacherous  ally^"  In  one  of  those  places  I  should  have  been  to  a 
certainty  returned;  in  the  other,  not.  What  was  the  consequence? 
When  a  general  election  came,  the  Whig-Radicals  said  to  themselves, 
*^  This  man  must  be  a  fool ;  he  is  honest,  and  we  must  make  a  set  at 
him.^*  In  Marylebone,  where  I  am  a  resident,  I  had  many  months 
before  been  known  as  a  candidate  ;  but  no  such  measure  was  meted  to 
me,  as  I  had  given  others.  I  was  opposed,  and  how  9  They  called  a 
meeting  by  advertisement,  professedly  to  decide  which  candidate  should 
stand,  and  inviting  me  by  name.  I  went  there,  accompanied  by  friends. 
And  then  came  forward  the  great  leader  of  the  Whig- Radicals, — I  grieve 
|o  say  it,  because  I  loved  the  man ;  he  came  forward  and  gave  his  word 
to  me  in  that  manner  which  I  would  have  believed  from  the  moutk  ^i 
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every  dragoon  in  my  troop,  that  the  meeting  wai  not  a  public  meeting  to 
decide  upon  the  candidate ;  that  the  declaration  to  that  effect  was  the 
miitake  of  a  district  committee;  and  that  it  was  a  private  meeting  of  the 
other  candidate's  friends.  We  went  away ;  and  he  then  took  the  chair 
and  declared  it  to  be  a  meeting  to  decide  between  the  candidates — **  He 
hoped  that  all  would  be  heard,  he  wished  the  whole  parish  was  there.** 
(Loud  cries  of  **  Shame/')  And  so,  after  sending  us  away  upon  his 
word  passed  to  us,  he  declared  the  majority  to  be  against  us :  and  upon 
that  declaration  so  obtained,  the  people  of  Marylebone  were  induced  to 
vote  against  me.  That  is  a  specimen  of  Whig-Radicalism,  given  us 
through  their  organ,  their  chief.  I  have  said  it  in  print,  and  I  say  it 
again  out  of  print,  "III  not  march  through  Coventry  with  such  a 
party'*  (loud  cheers  and  laughter).  My  advice  is  then,  stispect  the 
Whig-Radicals  (cheers) ;  they  will  let  you  down  when  diey  are  able. 
Such  among  them  as  are  honest,  for  there  are  honest  men  everywhere, 
will  join  you  upon  occasion ;  but  your  business  is  to  try  to  set  up  the 
Radical  interest  by  itself.  It  may  be  small  at  first,  you  may  have  only 
two  or  three  men  iu  the  House  of  Commons, — ^there  will  be  more  at  some 
time  (cheers.)  But  I  was  telling  you  not  to  hope  anything  from  the 
present  ministry.  What  have  they  done, — ^what  was  their  first  de« 
daration  after  myself  and  others  had  refused  to  oppose  them  at  the 
elections  1  They  came  down  by  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
and  declared  that  they  intended  to  have  no  further  reform  ?  Was  not 
that  a  political  fraud  ;  were  we  not  all  deceived — taken  in  ?  It  may  be 
easy  to  take  in  honest  men  once,  but  not  twice.  Their  leader  himself 
got  elected  for  Stroud.  I  know  something  of  the  men  of  Stroud ;  they 
were  the  men  who  begged  that  all  commercial  monopolies  might  be  re- 
moved, on  condition  that  the  great  monopoly  of  the  Com-I^ws  was  re- 
moved along  with  them.  I  do  not  think  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  told  the  men  of  Stroud,  he  always  thought  the  supremacy  of 
the  landed  interest  necessary  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  I 
think  he  kept  it  to  himself;  and  yet  directly  afterwards,  he  made  that 
enunciation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  My  advice  then  is,  petition  for 
a  new  Parliament,  and  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  old  Parliament  was 
elected  under  false  pretences.  That  would  carry  your  cause  forward  by 
a  long  tide's  work.  At  present  they  think  they  have  you  fast  for  six 
years ;  you  see  a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  working  of  the  Septennial 
Act.  The  ministers  come  furward  after  concealing  their  intentions,  and 
when  they  have  you  secure  for  a  time  equal  to  the  chance  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  us,  then  they  laugh  at  you  and  set  you  at  defiance.  But  there 
is  another  reason  which  you  should  urge.  Your  resolution  says,  "  that 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  cannot  but 
view  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  as  an  unjust 
usurpation  of  the  national  will."  This  may  be  called  strong  language ; 
but  ^t  us  see  who  can  be  got  to  support  us  in  it ;  and  here  have  we  not 
got  the  House  of  Commons  themselves?  The  present  House  was  elected 
under  that  most  imjust  regulation,  which  s^d  that  no  man  should  sit 
who  could  not  prove  that  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  depression 
of  your  commerce.    That  regulation  they  have  this  Session  removed. 
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Vat  they  have  not  asked  for  a  new  Parliament.     They  have  admitted 
fliat  they  were  elected  under  an  unjust  regulation ; — is  it  then  unjust 
that  you  should  ask  leave  to  elect  again  ?    But  1  will  give  you  more 
reasons  why  you  should  never  trust  the  Government  at  present  at  the 
helm.     Two  great  rights,  either  of  which  our  fathers  would  have  de- 
fended at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war^-they  have  taken  away  from  us,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  almost  without  resistance  by  the  people.     The  people  were 
sleeping,  I  suppose,  or  fattening,  or  anything  but  up  and  doing.     In  the 
first  place,  they  have  taken  away  the  right  of  petitioning.     Petition  me 
no  petitions,  to  be  put  into  a  basket;  you  could  do  that  at  home 
(cheers).    They  have  passed  a  lule  that  there  shall  be  no  speaking  upon 
petitions.    They  know  the  danger ;  it  was  upon  petitions  that  energetic 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  making  outbreaKs  favourable  to  the  popular 
cause,  and  perilous  to  the  do-nothing  system  of  the  Government.    They 
have  taken  from  you  at  one  swoop  that  right.     You  know  the  other 
right  our  fathers  contended  for  as  a  last  resource-^the  stopping  the 
supplies.    That  too  is  gone.    They  tried  a  simple  trick,  but  it  answered 
only  too  well.     They  made  the  experiment  in  Canada,  and  because 
some  men's  names  there  ended  in  '*  eau^^  or  ^'aCj'^  they  thought  it  would 
not  be  minded  here.     They  turned  out  the  troops  upon  the  people  as  the 
French  King  did  in  the  Three  Days,  but  unhappily  not  with  the  same 
result;  and  we  have  men  here,  professing  to  stand  as  watchmen  on 
your  tower,  who  say  their  truly  British  spirit  forced  them — to  take  side 
with  the  grenadiers  (hear,  hear).     If  the  troops  were  turned  out  upon 
yoa  to-morrow,  would  not  these  men  take  the  same  side  again  f    It  is 
perhaps  a  thing  to  thank  Heaven  for,  that  we  have  bought  experience 
cheaply.     On  my  way  here  I  was  revived  and  strengthened  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Wood  at  Sheffield, — a  noble  and  a  gallant  speech,  but  on 
one  particular  point  I  take  the  liberty  professionally  to  correct  him. 
He  says  the  unfortunate  people  of  Canada  *^  unsheathed  the  sword.**    It 
has  been  my  trade  to  watch  such  things, — ^to  know  who  unsheathes  the 
iword;   it  was  the  Government  unsheathed  the  sword  here  (cheers). 
Their  first  operation  was  to  put  down  the  press  by  the  action  of  a  mob, 
the  magistrates  and  troops  standing  by  to  support.     They  then  seized 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  people — "the  tall  poppies,"  as  they  called  them. 
Who  can  say  who  may  be  tall  poppies  next  ?    If  your  leaders  wejre 
seized  by  military  force,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  with  ropes 
round  their  necks,  would  you  not  resist  if  you  were  able?  (cheers.) 
Before  we  can  make  peace  or  truce  with  the  party  who  has  done  this,  we 
most  have  certain  individuals  given  up  for  justice.     Should  a  struggle 
ever  arise  between  the  people  and  meir  enemies,  I  trust  the  people 
would  use  their  victory  as  generously  as  the  French  in  the  day  of  their 
success, — they  wheeled  their  conquered  enemies  out  of  France  in  a  coach 
and  six  (cheers).     I  trust  we  should  not  be  behind  them  in  generosity 
to  political  enemies ;  but  the  blood  of  unarmed  prisoners  has  been  shed, 
and  for  this  there  must  be  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
^cheers)  in  the  shape  of  personal  reprisals  on  those  who  have  committed 
uemdBelves  by  atrocities  on  the  unarmed  (cheers).   What  will  foreigners 
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think  of  us?  We  declared  Spain  disgraced  when  prisoners  were  mas>- 
sacred  in  cold  blood; — and  they  have  in  Canada  imitated  die  actions  of 
Don  Carlos.  There  was  a  gallant  foreigner,  his  name  no  ill  one — 
Moreau, — ^his  rank  a  colonel's, — ^this  man  they  brought  out  and  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood ;  none  of  the  population,  negroes  and  all,  would  do 
the  deed,  and  so  the  sheriff — Grod  remember  him— 'murdered  lum  himself 
(hear,  hear).  What  was  his  crime?  He  was  captured,  as  many 
Englishmen  have  Been,  agisting  an  injured  people  to  resist  (he  ill^^ 
outbreak  of  their  military  despots,  and  for  this  they  murdered  lum 
(shouts  of  ''shame.'*)  Other  brare  but  unfortunate  men  were  captured 
— one  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  the  other  a  substantial  yeoman, — 
and  when  their  wires  presented  themselves  to  leg  their  BwUesfrom  di»^' 
tectum,  they  were  refused.  Could  you  not  join  with  me,  in  calling  for 
one  long  curse  upon  the  men  who  have  tiius  dishonoured  us  ?  (Loud 
cheers.)  Let  the  Lords  take  core  of  the  things  of  the  Lords,  our  business 
shall  be  with  the  Commons.  Their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  a  wife, — a  fair  one,  I  have  heard,  and  good.  If  she  should  at  some 
time  beg  for  her  husband's  body,  what  could  she  say  against  Hie  justice 
that  refused  her?  O  why  will  men  thus  forget  the  world  s  mutability, 
and  because  they  were  bom  in  pampered  aristocracy,  make  light  of  the 
tears  of  those  beneath  them  I  (cheers.)  These  men  have  put  blood 
between  us ;  we  will  trust  anybody  else  but  them  (cheers).  We  will 
take  nothing  at  their  hands ;  there  can  be  no  peace  till  somebody  else 
is  sent  out  to  treat  with  us  (cheers).  You  have  determined  then^  in 
the  first  instance,  to  get  the  suffrage  for -all  (cheers).  But  neglect  not' 
other  subsidiary  objects, — such,  for  instance,  as  shortened  Parliaments. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  professed  themselves  willing  to  agree  to  Triennial 
Parliaments;  but  since  the  notable  fraud  which  has  been  put  upon  us, 
I  never  will  be  consenting  to  any  such  composition,  unless  accompanied 
with  a  provision  that  one-third  shall  go  out  annually.  Another  im- 
portant point  is  the  equalization  of  the  representation.  Why  should  a 
petty  borough,  with  some  250  freemen,  send  two  representatives  to 
parliament,  and  an  extensive  and  important  town  send  none  at  all,  or 
only  the  same  number?  On  all  these  points,  go  on.  There  has  been 
much  nonsense  talked  about  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical 
force.  Moral  force  means  nothing  but  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
physical  force  which  would  back  it  if  need  were  (cheers).  Let  us  then 
nave  no  hair-splitting  about  the  impossibility  of  acting  by  moral  force 
and  physical  force  at  the  same  time.  Physical  force,  happily,  is  not 
necessary  here.  I  know  not  anything  that  could  make  necessary  the 
employment  of  physical  force,  except  such  an  outbreak  as  that  made 
upon  our  countrymen  and  friends  in  Canada  (cheers).  God  forbid  ^t 
I  should  be  among  the  men  to  admit,  that  in  such  a  case,  physical  force 
should  not  be  brought  forward  to  resist.^  But  do  not  talk  of  it  as  the 
means  of  increasing  your  political  power.  In  fact  it  is  not  fair.  It 
should  not  be  for  honest  men  to  be  charged  with  violence.^  Let  us 
reserve  in  awful  privacy,  as  something  not  to  be  mentioned  needlessly, 
thatcircumgtances  might  be  conceived  which  should  justify  the  physical 
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force  our  fathers  had  recourse  to.  It  is  not  necessary  now ;  there  are 
other  means  of  obtaining  your  honest  end.  In  these  courses  then 
proceed,  and  heaven  prosper  your  cause. 


{Frmn  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  17,  1838.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OPTHB  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

Sir — Your  printer  has  made  an  odd  mistake  in  the  report  of  what  I 
said  at  the  public  meeting  at  Hull.  He  has  printed  the  name  of  "  Mr. 
Ward  "  for  "  Mr.  Wood."  Mr.  Ward  was  the  politician  who,  when 
the  troops  in  Canada  were  turned  out  upon  the  people,  "  set  aside  the 
question  of  abstract  justice,"  and  took  part  wim  the  grenadiers.  It 
certainly  was  not  Mr.  Ward  whose  speech  I  took  the  liberty  to  com- 
mend. It  was  Mr.  Willoughby  Wood,  of  whom  I  will  say  no  more 
ihan  to  recommend  his  speech  to  your  notice  from  the  Sheffield  Iris  of 
last  week. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oct  16,  1838.  T.  Perronet  Thompson. 


(From  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  18,  1838.) 

THE  CANADA  QUESTION. 

Dear  Colonel  Thompson — I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the 
letter  which  appears  in  The  Chronicle  of  to^y  with  your  signature. 

Having  differed,  toto  calo,  with  you  upon  the  Canada  question,  I 
diould  be  grieved  if  any  one  were  to  imi^ine  that  our  opinions  now 
coDCurred,  unless  the  coincidence  were  produced  by  your  conversion  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  rational  view  of  the  case,  a  miracle  of  which, 
judging  by  your  recent  speech  at  Hull,  there  is  little  prospect.  I  was 
tiierefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  commendation  of  me,  and 
am  happy  to  find  that  the  substitution  of  "  Wood''  for  *'  Ward  "  clears 
up  the  mystery. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  of  my  opinions,  such  as  they  were  and  are,  I  am 
Dpt  the  least  ashamed.  Recent  evente  have  only  confirmed  me  in  my 
belief,  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  a  country  in  which  the  sword  has 
floce  been  drawn,  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  constitutional  law ;  and 
IJbat^  in  the  difficult  and  complicated  circumstances  with  which  we  had 
to  deal,  with  a  large  Anglo-Canadian  population  on  the  one  side,  whose 
ftle  is  involved  in  the  struggle,  and  the  French  Canadians  (who  seem 
to  monopolise  all  your  sympathies)  on  the  other,  a  tempwary  dictator- 
ship was  our  only  remedy. 

1  stood  by  the  Canadians  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
constitutional  opposition  to  bad  government,  although  carried  to  a  point 
which  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  government  at 
all  in  that  colony.  But  when  they  appealed  to  the  sword  the  case  was 
altered ;  and  I  repeat  that  I  have  enough  of  English  feeling  (English 
pequdice,  if  you  please)  about  me  to  rejoice  at  their  failure.  You  say 
tbsS^  in  taking  this  course,  ^'  I  set  aside  the  question  of  abtttnAX.  Y3aAsw<Qitr 
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I  maintain  that  I  do  no  such  thing,  for  I  never  admitted  the  abitnet 
justice  of  all  the  demands  of  the  *'  Nation  Canadienne,*^  altiioogh  upoo 
many  points  I  concurred  with  them ;  and  I  never  will  admit  the  right 
of  any  man  to  force  his  notions  of  abstract  justice  upon  me  by  puttii^  a 
pistol  to  my  head  when  I  disagree  with  him.  Had  the  French  Canadians 
followed  the  advice  which  yon  have  just  given  to  the  people  of  Hull — 
had  they  taken  titne  into  the  account— and  trusted  not  to  physical  force, 
but  to  the  gradual  operation  of  public  feeling,  which  all  who  have  a 
good  cause  mav  safely  confide  in,  I  might  have  had  tiie  pleasure  of  still 
concurring  with  you  in  opinion  upon  this  question,  as  I  do  upon  some 
others.  As  it  is,  we  differ — ^honestly,  no  doubt,  but  very  widely  md 
I  care  not  who  knows  it. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 
2,  Cleveland-court,  Oct.  17.  H.  6.  Wabd. 


{From  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  22, 1838.) 

H.  G.  WARD,  ESQ.,  M.P.  FOR  SHEFFIELD. 

Dear  Sir — In  saying  that  you  "  set  aside  the  question  of  ahrtxact 
justice,*'  it  was  my  intention  to  quote  the  words  of  your  address  to  your 
constituents,  though  there  was  not  opportunity  at  the  moment  for  re- 
ferring to  the  report.  On  reference  to  The  Sheffield  Irii  of  Sept  11, 
the  words  are  found  thus  stated :  "  I  had  enough  of  English  feeUng 
about  me  at  once  to  set  aside  the  mere  question  of  abstract  justice.**  It 
is  not  often  a  quotation  from  memory  is  so  exact 

The  meaning  collected  from  these  words  was  certainly  that  d>ey 
implied  an  admission,  that  yon  thought  abstract  justice  was  with  the 
Canadians,  but  moved  by  that  feeling  which  induces  men  to  desire  mili- 
tary success  for  their  own  party  in  opposition  to  justice,  rejoiced  in  the 
victory  of  the  troops  sent  against  them.  Nobody  ever  talks  of  setting 
aside  the  mere  question  of  abstract  justice,  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  that  justice  is  at  war  with  him.  At  all  events,  a  belief  to  this 
effect  was  the  basis  of  my  conclusion. 

The  evidence  within  reach  of  the  public  may  be  considered  as 
reducible  to  the  contents  of  the  Canadian  newspapers ;  widi  always  a 
wide  reservation  that  this  shall  be  considered  as  hostile  evidence  to  the 
Canadians,  because  the  first  operation  of  the  Grovemment  was  to  put 
down  the  press  of  the  opposing  side  by  force,  '^  the  magistrates  and 
troops  standing  by  to  support.**  My  curiosity  is  to  know  how  die 
people  of  England  would  act  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
dangerous  part  of  your  principle  is,  that  the  government  has  only  to 
break  the  law  and  attack  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  then  the 
resistance  of  the  people  furnishes  your  "  impossibility  of  governing  by 
the  ordinary  principles  of  constitutional  law."  It  is  difficult  not  to  see 
in  this  the  total  destruction  of  every  security  for  popular  rights,  so  long 
as  there  exists  a  military  force  capable  of  being  employed  to  take  them 
away.  It  is  akin  to  Lord  John  RusselFs  declaration,  that  stopping  the 
supplies  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  constitution.    The  meaning  of 
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Irhich  principle,  combined  with  what  has  been  denominated  yours,  is 
that  Lord  John  Russell  is  at  liberty  to  turn  the  army  upon  the  people 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  instant  the  people  and  the  House  of 
Commons  use  their  constitutional  right  of  stopping  the  supplies.  Put 
it  to  all  the  little  boys,  what  meaning  there  is  in  a  constitutional  right, 
which  the  minister  is  at  liberty  to  put  down  with  the  standing  army 
whenever  it  is  exercised.  But  the  word  which  is  to  cover  all,  is  "  neces* 
tity,'^  meaning  the  necessity  of  either  committing  the  intended  treason, 
or  being  ^'  crossed  in  despotism."  A  thief  is  under  just  the  same 
necessity,  of  either  committing  his  felonious  act  or  letting  it  alone.  A 
similar  course  has  been  taken  on  the  subject  of  juries.  **  We  desire  to 
punish  men  for  acts  which  a  jury  will  think  laudable;  and  so  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  institution  of  juries."  In  the  cases 
of  the  Bermuda  prisoners  this  was  done.  In  Chartrand's  case  the  in- 
timidation of  juries  was  trusted  to,  and  as  soon  as  the  real  point  on 
which  the  defence  rested  was  brought  forward,  to  wit  that  Chartrand 
was  killed  while  acting  as  a  clandestine  enemy  within  the  lines  of  an 
armed  force,  it  was  stopped  as  indecent;  whereupon  the  jury,  like  men 
who  knew  what  the  institution  of  the  jury  was  mtended  for,  seeing  that 
the  defence  was  refused  a  hearing,  gave  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  prisoner 
and  acquitted  him. 

There  is  strong  proof  that  the  French  Canadians  do  not ''  monopolise 
all  my  sympathies; "  for  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
die  Anglo-Canadian  population  have  an  equal  claim  on  any  feelings  of 
that  nature.  There  appears  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  the  slightest 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians  of  French  origin  to  oppress  anybody. 
There  is  a  body  of  English  in  that  country  who  you  know  are  considered 
by  political  economists  of  my  class,  as  a  detachment  quartered  there  to 
live  by  the  plunder  of  the  British  public  through  the  mtervention  of  a 
commercial  monopoly ;  and  it  is  of  course  double  grief  to  such  as  us, 
to  see  military  tyranny  introduced,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  no 
interest  of  the  British  people,  but  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  sheer 
lois,  damage,  and  discredit.  But  nobody  has  established  the  existence 
of  any  plan  to  treat  even  this  portion  with  unjustifiable  rigour;  and 
(he  fact  that  a  very  numerous  party  of  British  origin,  are  in  their  hearts 
with  the  French  Canadians,  is  to  me  strong  evidence  that  the  outcry  of 
danger  to  the  Anglo-Canadians  was  never  anything  but  the  ruse  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  be  resisted  accordingly. 

My  advice  to  the  people  of  Hull,  put  together  as  it  should  be  done 
upon  another  opportunity,  amounted  to  this,  ^*  Do  not  think  of  employ* 
ing  physical  force,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  further  political  privileges. 
But  think  it  high  time  to  be  considering  what  condition  you  are  in  for 
defending  the  privileges  your  fathers  left  you,  against  such  an  attack  as 
has  been  tried  in  Canada.  It  will  be  tried  here  too,  unless  you  quash 
the  danger  by  removing  the  ministers  who  made  the  attempt,  and  bringing 
diem  to  a  personal  account  for  what  they  have  done  already."  The 
time  will  assuredly  come  for  an  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
eober, — from  the  British  people  stupified,  to  the  people  with  their  wite 
about  them. 
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My  great  regret  is  that  theSepteimial  Act  should  interpose  so  long  an 
intenral  before  the  people  of  Sheffield  can  pass  a  judgment  in  the  present 
controyersy.  In  the  mean  time  permit  me  to  say,  &at  my  obligatioo 
for  this  opportunity  of  going  oyer  my  case  again,  greatly  outweighs  aoT 
that  can  be  due  to  me  for  correcting  a  sim^de  error  of  the  press^  whicn 
must  have  been  perplexing  to  you,  and  to  the  readen  of  the  public 
prints  in  general. 

Beliere  me,  yours  very  sincerdy, 

Ramsgate,  October  19, 1839.  T.  Pbbbonbt  Tuoufsov. 


{From  the  Spectator  of  October  20, 1838.) 

The  remarks  in  Colonel  Thompson's  speech  on  die  executions  in 
Canada,  provoked  the  Ghbe  to  attempt  a  defence  of  those  di^^racefbl 
proceedings.  The  Whig  journalist  gave  what  he  wished  to  pass  for  a 
correct  account  of  the  offences  of  the  persons  put  to  death.  ColaDel 
Moreau,  whom  he  chose  to  call  Mr.  Morrow,  pretended  to  be  a  loyalist, 
committed  sundry  robberies,  and  set  fire  to  a  bam  wherein  some 
lancers  were  sleeping ;  Lount  and  Matthews  were  murderers,  incendiaries, 
and  robbers;  Lount  murdered  Colonel  Moodie,  robbed  the  mail,  and 
set  fire  to  Dr.  Home's  house ;  and  Matthews  killed  an  unoffending  man 
named  Smith,  set  fire  to  a  lodge  and  some  houses,  and  attem^)ed  to 
steal  the  mail-bags.  Such  were  the  charges  of  the  Globe;  and  in  con- 
clusion, that  decent  journal  made  some  remarks  on  Colonel  Thompson's 
parentage,  intimating  that  the  Colonel's  father  had  inculcated  precepts 
which  the  son  had  unhappily  forgotten. 

A  correspondent,  readmg  these  observations  in  the  Globe,  and  thinking 
they  called  for  more  notice  than  they  were  likely  to  receive,  has  sent  us 
the  following  reply  to  them. — 

^'  The  communications  from  Canada,  given  in  the  Ministerial  print^ 
are  all  we  have  to  go  upon  in  this  matter.  As  these  are  all  hostile  repre^ 
setitations,  any  inference  drawn  from  them  cannot  be  too  favourable  to  the 
Canadian  insurgents.  Colonel  Moreau  is  stated  in  the  Canadian  com- 
munications to  be  of  French  parents,  but  bom  in  America.  Of  Mr. 
Morrow  mention  is  now  made  for  the  first  time ;  and  he  may  therefore 
be  set  down  for  an  invention  of  the  Globe,  The  Canadian  Orange 
papers  are  decisive  as  to  the  real  character  of  Moreau  and  his  expedition; 
for  they  charge  Mackenzie  with  being  guilty  of  his  blood,  by  inducing 
him  to  enter  Canada  under  such  hopeless  circumstances.  It  appears 
that  he  entered  Upper  Canada  with  a  small  armed  party,  and  levied 
contributions  for  its  support.  If  he  gave  out  that  he  belonged  to  the 
opposite  party,  it  is  nothing  but  what  every  commander  of  a  partisan 
detachment  has  done  over  and  over.  He  also  attacked  a  party  of  lancers 
by  surprise  in  their  quarters,  and  '  wounded  one  man  in  the  head ; '  as 
Tarleton  attacked  an  American  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  but  with  very  different  consequences  from  wounding  one  man  in 
the  head.  From  the  Globe'%  own  account,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
patting  the  man  to  death  was  a  dastardly  act  of  vengeance  on  a 
prisoner." 
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''  But  the  Globe  has  taken  care  to  omit  the  damning  circumstance 
stated  in  Colonel  Thompson's  speech;  which  is,  that  no  man,  black  or 
white,  could  be  found  to  act  as  executioner,  and  the  Sheriff  was  obliged 
to  do  the  act  himself.  Here  is  the  verdict  of  a  whole  country  on  the 
nature  of  the  transaction/^ 

"  It  was  supposed  that  everybody  had  given  up  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Moodie;  because  it  is  notorious  that  the  facts  were, 
that  he  attempted  to  force  a  passage  through  a  body  of  Canadians  who 
had  occupied  a  road,  and  fell  by  the  fire  directed  on  him  in  consequence. 
It  is  well  known  who  Lount  was ;  he  was  the  Colonel  Lount  mentioned 
in  Mackenzie's  account  of  the  causes  of  the  failure.  Stopping  an 
enemy's  despatches  is  one  of  the  simplest  consequences  of  war ;  and  the 
man  deserves  keel-hauling  who  attempts  to  confound  this  with  private 
robbery.  He  assisted  in  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Home.  Why 
not  hang  General  Colbome  for  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Neilson  f 
which  was  probably  the  act  of  brutality  for  which  the  other  was  in 
retaliation.  Peter  Matthews,  too,  it  appears,  fired  upon  somebody  and 
hit  him;  and  therefore  he  was  put  to  death.  All  these  are  clearly 
acts  of  dastardly  cruelty,  of  a  piece  with  the  meanne»  which  libelled 
civilized  armies  in  general,  by  affirming  that  it  was  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  that  a  church  from  which  troops  were  fired  upon,  should 
be  destroyed." 

^  It  is  strange  the  Gkbe  said  nothing  of  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir; 
but  nobody  believes  in  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Cfiuiada  is  at  this  moment  sneaking  out  of  the  charge.  Everybody 
knows  that  Lieutenant  Weir  chose  to  attempt  to  escape  from  his  guard 
after  he  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  was  Killed  in  the  contest  which 
ensued.  The  death  of  Chartrand  the  government  dares  not  inquire 
into.  Chartrand  was  a  spy  as  much  as  ever  Major  Andr6  was.  He 
was  detected,  and  died  the  death  which  spies  in  time  of  war  are  subject 
to.  But  the  Judges  who  tried  the  prisoners  accused  of  murdering  him, 
stopped  the  witnesses  about  to  state  this  fact ;  and  the  Jury,  giving  the 
prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  refusal  to  hear  the  defence,  righteously 
acquitted  them.'* 


{From  the  Spectator  of  21  Oct,  1838.) 

PROFESSOR  DE  MOROAn's  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITT. 

This  Essay  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
ai  involving  the  substance  of  a  contest  held  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
under  circumstances  of  immense  disparity  of  age  and  powers,  with  fiie 
most  eminent  mathematician  of  that  day  in  Cambridge ;  which  ended 
in  the  senior  refusing  to  concede,  and  the  junior  to  believe.  The  rebel- 
lious catechumen  declared  to  be  unintelligible,  the  reasoning  pro- 
pounded in  the  beginning  of  Wood's  chapter  on  Chances ;  and  avowed 
his  heretical  belief,  that  the  whole-was  reducible  to  the  mere  question  of 
the  nimiber  of  ways  in  which  an  assigned  future  event  could  ha^^io^^^ 
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&il.    And  now  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  ripe  philosopher 
advance  to  support  his  juvenile  heterodoxy. 

When  we  speculate  on  what  is  popularly  termed  the  '^  chance  "  of  a 
particular  event's  happening  or  not  happening, — as,  for  instance,  to  take 
one  of  the  simplest  cases  in  nature,  the  *^  chance  ^*  of  throwing  an  aoe 
with  a  single  die, — the  only  point  about  the  case  capable  of  rmlaction 
to  an  accurate  standard,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  throws  be  continued  to  a 
very  great  or  what  is  called  an  unlimited  extent,  the  number  of  aces 
thrown  will  approach  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole.     If  on  trial  it  should 
approach  to  anything  else,  as  to  a  fifth  or  to  a  seventh,  this  would  be 
evidence  before  any  jury  in  the  world  that  the  dice  were  loaded,  or  that 
there  did  not  exist  diat  equable  tendency  to  throw  any  of  the  six  possible 
numbers,  which  was  professed.     What  we  want  to  reduce  to  calculation 
then — and  in  truth,  all  we  can  reduce  to  calculation  if  we  try — is  the 
ratio  between  the  hits  and  the  misses  which  will  occur,  or  at  all  events 
will   be  very  nearly  approximated  to,  if  the  number  of  throws  be 
increased  to  an  unlimited  extent.     If  the  question  is  anything  else,  its 
solution  must  depend  on  elements  not  reducible  to  numerical  represen- 
tation, or  at  most  must  have  only  a  dim  and  distant  reference  to  the 
attainable  principle  which  has  been  described.     If  a  condemned  crimi- 
nal, for  example,  be  promised  his  life  if  he  throw  an  ace, — ^whether  he 
shall  be  saved  or  not  appears  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
numerical  calculation.     Either  he  will  be  saved  entirely  or  be  lost 
entirely ;  there  is  no  medium.     What  we  know  is,  that  if  there  were,  fat 
instance,  three  hundred  such  criminals  brought  out  to  throw  for  their 
lives  in  succession,  fifty  of  them,  more  or  less,  would  escape,  and  the 
lest  be  condemned.     And  thence  we  gather  a  further  conviction,  that  the 
single  criminal  who  shall  be  supposed  to  be  really  concerned,  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  way, — that  it  is  much  more  likely  he  will  be  lost  than 
saved ;  and  so  strongly  does  this  inference  exist,  that  where  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  saved  in  spite  of  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  un- 
fkvourable  circumstances,  as  for  instance  in  the  reported  cases  (if  any 
are  true)  where  a  man's  life  has  been  saved  by  throwing  an  ace  half  a 
dozen  times  over  in  succession,  mankind  have  invariably  proceeded  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  miraculous  declaration  of  innocence,  on  the 
principle  of  the  ordeal  of  our  forefathers.     And  if  we  ask  ourselves  what 
IS  meant  by  the  *' extraordinary  accumulation  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances,^^ under  which  that  an  individual  should  escape  is  considered  as 
miraculous;  it  means  this, — that  he  has  escaped  under  circumstances 
such  that,  had  forty  thousand  men  been  exposed  to  the  same  risk,  one 
only  out  of  them  all  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  escape,  and 
to  a  certainty  it  would  not  have  happened  to  more  than  two  or  three. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  therefore  is,  that  when  a  reasonable 
man  asks  what  is  the  chance  of  an  assigned  future  event  happening  or 
failing,  he  means  to  ask  what  is  the  proportion  between  the  successes  and 
the  &ilures  which  would  take  place  in  an  unlimited  number  of  trials 
under  the  same  predisposing  causes;  and  if  he  means  to  ask  anything 
else,  he  is  not  a  reasonable  man.  For  example,  suppose  that  before  the 
world  was  circumnavigated,  a  man  had  insisted  on  asking  what  was  the 
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chance  tf  its  performance.  He  might  have  arg;ued,  that  to  circum* 
navigate  the  world,  might  be  likened  to  six  India  voyages  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  therefore  if  he  could  discover  what  number  of  ships 
had  made  six  India  voyages  in  succession,  and  what  had  failed, 
he  would  have  arrived  at  a  first  approximation  to  the  desired 
result.  But  he  must  add  the  consideration,  that  after  an  India 
voyage  a  ship  repairs  losses  in  a  known  port ;  and  here  there  must  be 
three  or  four  such  voyages  on  the  back  of  one  another,  without  any  such 
assistance.  But  this  also  might  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  be  reduced  to 
calculation.  Remained  then,  tlie  danger  of  the  unknown;  as  for 
instance,  whether  there  might  be  a  meridian  of  whirlpool  passing 
through  the  antipodes,  expressly  intended  to  swallow  up  profane  adven* 
turers;  or  a  serpent  of  the  ocean,  specially  commissioned  to  guard  his 
native  deeps.  On  the  chances  of  all  this,  nobody  could  say  anything  till 
it  had  been  tried ;  the  circumnavigator  therefore  must  have  had  the  <et 
circa  pectus  to  set  all  this  last  class  of  perils  at  defiance. 

But  if  there  are  classes  of  future  events  where  we  predict  the  effects 
ih)m  consideration  of  the  causes,  there  are  others  where  we  gather  the 
causes  from  what  we  see  of  the  efiects.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  sp«- 
culatioiis  on  the  duration  of  life,  or  the  proportion  of  the  sexes ;  specula- 
tions reducible  to  what  may  be  denominated  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
gross,  though  not  pretending  to  the  smallest  power  in  an  individual  case. 
If  the  actuary  of  an  insurance-office  is  asked  what  is  the  chance  of  the 
young  man  in  health  and  vigour  who  comes  of  age  to-day,  living  till  to- 
morrow, all  he  can  answer  is,  that  if  a  million  of  individuals  under  the 
same  circumstances  will  offer  him  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  farthing,  to 
return  a  hundred  pounds  to  their  relations  in  the  event  of  death,  he  will 
with  perfect  confidence  accept  the  bargain.  Yet  in  no  individual  case 
can  it  be  certain  that  there  are  not  the  seeds  of  death  which  must  operate 
before  to-morrow's  noon.  It  is  uncertain  in  the  individual,  but  it  id, 
quite  certain  that  it  is  not  so  in  many  individuals ;  and  thus  the  actuary 
is  safe. 

A  part  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  not  overlooked,  is 
its  religious  or  moral  bearing.  The  dread  of  knowledge  is  far  from 
being  extinct.  There  are  many  to  this  day  besides  Mohammedans,  who 
have  an  indistinct  fear  of  poring  into  the  awful  subjects  of  life  and  death, 
very  analogous  to  what  our  forefathers  entertained  on  the  pursuit  of  what 
they  held  forbidden  sciences.  The  great  answer  in  both  cases  seems  to 
be,  that  whatever  it  is  given  to  man  to  discover,  man  may  know ;  no 
proof  having  ever  been  shown  of  the  existence  of  any  bar  separating  the 
knowable  from  the  lawful.  Whether  a  given  man  aged  twenty  shall 
live  fifty  years,  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  predict.  That  of  a  million 
men  aged  twenty  some  will  live  fifty  years,  is  a  truth  as  entirely  within 
our  attainment,  and  therefore  as  innocently  to  be  written  down  and  acted 
on,  as  that  after  winter  comes  spring,  or  after  seed* time  harvest. 

The  moral  efiects,  also,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical 
principles  of  chances,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  favourable.  It  goes  to 
Counteract  the  propensity  to  recklessness,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  half 
tlie  vice  and  much  of  the  misery  of  mankind.     It  very  often^  too^  voMs^ik 
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pofitive  lesBons  of  caation,  most  useful  in  actual  life.  The  di8ting:a]ifaed 
indi\ridaal  before  alluded  to,  used  to  say,  '*  I  love  to  show  thede  things 
'*  to  our  yotmg  men.  See  now,  for  instance,  how  the  chances  against  an 
"  event  which  is  dependent  on  a  succession  of  good  fortune,  accumulate* 
'^  An  admiral  is  to  sail  to  a  given  port"  [it  was  in  the  admiratting  days] — 
''  where  it  is  two  to  one  he  meets  an  expected  reinforcement ;  tiien  to 
*'  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  two  to  one  he  meets  an  enemy *s  fleet;  and 
<*  then  it  is  two  to  one  he  beats  it.  What  is  the  ultimate  chance  of  this 
"  event?  Eight  out  of  twenty-seven,  or  not  far  from  two  and  a  half  to 
"  one  against  it.'* 

The  tendency  of  these  remarks,  is  to  direct  many  besides  actnariei, 
to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  Essay  on  Probabilities. 


(^Morning  Ckromch^  11  Dec,  1838.) 

TO  THE  SBCR&TART  OF  THE  HULL  WORKING  KBN's  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — The  circumstances  of  the  times  are  such  as  make  me  receive 
with  satisfaction  an  intimation  that  I  should  not  be  thought  obtrusive  in 
offering  my  remarks.  Time  was,  when  we  corresponded  regularly 
and  habitually ;  and  if  the  practice  was  useful  then,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  occasional  adoption  now. 

The  return  of  Lord  Durham  has  produced  a  conjuncture,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  for  every  set  of  men  in  the  habit  of  acting  together,  to  con- 
sider what  course  they  shall  pursue.  And  it  is  imperative  to  do  it 
speedily,  because  vigorous  efforts  are  making  to  give  to  public  opini(xi  a 
course  which  it  shall  be  difficult  to  resist. 

Let  us  go  briefly  over  the  antecedents  of  the  case.  A  demand  for 
political  Reform  had  become  irresistible  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
Whigs  offered  themselves  as  guides,  and  were  accepted.  After  allowing 
their  plan  of  Reform  to  be  sorely  maimed,  they  passed  the  remnant,  such 
as  it  was.  Their  followers  consented  to  admit  the  plea  of  weakness,  and 
rallied  with  a  view  to  making  them  stronger  another  time.  The  Whig 
leaders  got  a  seven  years*  parliament,  under  the  understanding  that 
Reform  was  to  advance ;  and  then  they  turned  round  upon  their  fol- 
lowers, and  declared  that  in  the  concessions  which  had  been  taken  for 
weakness,  their  object  had  been  to  strengthen  the  enemy  against  further 
Reform.  Not  content  with  deceiving,  they  found  an  opportunity  to 
attack.  The  strong-hold  of  the  friencb  of  Reform,  and  by  consequence 
the  dread  of  its  opponents,  lay  in  the  power  of  the  purse,  or  in  that  right 
of  withholding  the  supplies  till  redress  of  grievances,  which  had  been 
established  by  the  event  of  two  Civil  Wars,  or  it  might  be  said,  of  three. 
In  a  distant  colony,  this  power  was  in  the  fact  of  being  appealed  to,  as 
the  means  of  removing  gross  and  notorious  misgovemment,  equally 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  &e  colony  and  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Whig  ministers  saw  the  opportunity  of  striking  at  two  objects  at  once  ; 
of  preserving  the  misgovemment  of  Canada,  and  trampling  on  England's 
boasted  right  of  supply,  in  the  persons  of  the  Canadians.  They  therefore 
initiated  a  movement  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  closely  resembling 
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that  of  Charles  X.  upon  the  people  of  France.  lake  him,  they  com- 
menced by  turning  out  the  troops  in  the  streets  to  destroy  printing- 
presses  ;  and  when,  unlike  the  case  of  France,  the  resistance  was  unsuc- 
cessful, their  agents  proceeded  to  all  the  brutalities  which  are  in  store  for 
those  who  fail  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  arbitrary  power.  No  horrible 
circumstance  was  omitted,  which  could  disgrace  the  British  name,  and 
make  you  blush  in  the  presence  of  a  foreigner.  The  cold-blooded 
murder  of  prisoners  under  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
judges  should  have  stepped  into  the  dock,  and  the  accused  have  held  the 
sword  of  law  for  treason;  the  sacking  of  villages,  the  burning  of 
churches  with  their  inmates,  the  gloating  over  the  dead  bodies  of  brave 
and  honest  citizens  exposed  to  swine  as  the  punishment  for  having 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  and  us  against  the  outbreak  of  illegtd 
power ; — all  these  things,  defended  and  adopted  by  the  ministers  in  their 
places  in  parliament,  and  by  a  libel  on  the  military  profession  declared 
to  be  the  common  events  of  war,  gave  dreadful  intimation  of  what  the 
fate  of  a  people  is,  who  are  not  prepared  to  put  down  with  a  high  hand 
the  treason  of  their  governors.  You  know  the  outcry  your  aristocracy 
raise  if  a  hedge  of  theirs  is  broken  in  the  progress  of  any  agitation  among 
the  people ;  here  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  intended  for  youj  if  you  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  aristocracy  and  fail.  Military  men  handle  each 
other  very  gently,  as  is  their  interest;  but  it  is  inculcated  on  the  soldier, 
by  ministers  like  ours,  that  when  employed  to  put  down  your  rights,  he 
is  to  lay  aside  all  feelings  of  a  man,  and  never  think  of  mercy,  but  when 
the  citizen  is  lucky  enough  to  offer  it  himself. 

At  such  a  moment.  Lord  Durham  was  invited  to  proceed  to  Canada. 
How, — why, — for  what?  Had  it  been  possible  for  such  a  mission  to 
have  been  offered  to  you  or  me, — or  had  it  happened,  which  uhu  pos- 
sible, that  we  bad  been  invited  to  take  a  part, — should  we  not  have 
replied  by  asking,  whether  we  went  there  to  punish  or  to  conceal  f  Sup- 
pose that  when  Greenacre  had  dissected  his  victim  (he  only  dissected 
one),  you  had  been  told  that  great  irritation  existed  among  the  con- 
nexions of  the  murdered, — that  it  was  necessary  something  should  be 
done  promptly  to  restore  the  public  quiet, — and  that  you  were  the  indi- 
vidual the  government  had  fixed  upon  as  qualified  to  execute  the 
service ; — would  not  your  first  question  have  been,  "  Is  the  object  to 
bring  the  murderer  to  justice  ?  If  so,  I  am  your  man ;  but  if  the  inten- 
tion is,  that  I  shall  hush  up  the  affair  favourably  for  the  guilty,  that  I 
shall  distract  public  attention  by  parading  the  irregularities  I  may  dis- 
cover to  have  been  consequent  on  the  irritation  of  the  injured,  if  anything 
like  this  be  your  design,  I  have  a  character  among  my  coimtrymen  at 
home,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  by  going  on  your  wicked  errand." 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  Lord  Durham,  I  submit  to  you,  has  done. 
He  ha*  gone  upon  their  wicked  errand.  He  has  made  himself  art  and 
part  in  what  you  and  I  consider  as  a  wilful  breach  of  the  constitution  (if 
we  had  one),  and  has  thereby  established  himself  an  accomplice  after 
the  fact.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  he  did  not  exercise  any  volunteer  cruel** 
ties  of  his  own.  He  went  there  to  hold  the  garments  of  those  who  wer^ 
stoning  the  saints;  and  he  did  hold  them.    Thinking  so,  then,  let  ua  b3»% 
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no  fellowship  with  such  an  unfruitful  work  of  darkness.  Let  us  cotae 
out  from  among  those  who  will  consent  to  join  themsdves  to  such  a 
league,  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage,  private  or  political,  they  are 
expecting  to  derive.  It  is  quite  true,  that  we  cannot  refuse  good  from 
whatever  source.  But  let  us  be  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  good ;  let  us  be 
certain  that  there  is  no  hook  beneath,  and  at  all  events  be  in  no  huny  to 
fwallow  the  proffered  boon.  The  same  leader  deeply  disamwinted  ex- 
pectation,  before  his  passage  to  Canada;  how  do  we  know  but  he  is  put 
forward  to  disappoint  it  again,  as  a  kind  of  Whig  save-all,  a  '*  preventer  ^ 
delusion,  a  fraud  provisional,  intended  to  hold  when  the  other  gives  way, 
and  so  worm  us  out  of  the  right,  for  which  our  fathers  shut  their  gates  on 
Itings? 

Do  you  not  see,  that  if  the  Tories  give  us  anything,  we  should  have 
the  good  of  it,  and  no  renunciation  of  any  right  implied  in  return!  But 
if  we  accept  of  any  sop  from  a  Durham  administration,  we  surrender  the 
Right  of  Supply,  and  to  lead  us  to  this  surrender  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  offer.  It  is  like  a  country  girl  accepting  presents  from  the  squire  of 
the  parish ;  the  thing  is  dangerous  from  him,  which  would  be  harmless 
from  her  grandmother.  I  therefore,  for  one,  should  much  prefer  taking 
anything  from  the  hand  which  gave  us  Catholic  Emancipation,  to 
accepting  the  same  thing  from  Lord  Duriiam  with  such  a  drawback  as 
has  been  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  an  older  subject,  yet  not  unconnected  with  the 
last.  Do  not,  by  unnecessarily  talking  about  fighting,  risk  giving  an 
opportunity  to  your  enemies  to  proceed  against  you  at  advantage.  If 
they  should  open  on  you  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  they  did  in  Canada 
(which  I  think  they  dare  not),  you  must  defend  yourselves  as  you  best 
can ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  your  having  been  so  attacked,  will  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  you.  But  you  are  in  no  condition  to  invite  an  attack  in 
wantonness.  Recollect  that  you  would  be  engaged  with  an  enemy,  the 
most  merciless  the  world  could  produce.  Act  as  men  do  with  the  tiger ; 
never  chafe  him,  without  being  morally  certain  of  what  you  intend  to 
do  with  him  next.  Besides,  the  Irish  brigade  had  deserted  you ;  it  may 
be  the  fault  of  leaders  or  not,  but  so  the  thing  is.  The  moment  the  time 
for  exertion  approached,  the  Irish  leaders  made  terms  for  themselves. 
They  virtually  went  to  the  Whig  government  and  said,  '*  And  what  will 
ye  give  us,  and  we  leave  the  Canadians  and  the  English  Radicals  ?  Grood 
quarters  for  Ireland,  and  we  are  your  men."  And  then  they  ludicrously 
turned  round  on  us  and  said,  "  If  you  only  knew  how  important  to  us 
these  same  snug  quarters  are,  you  could  not  be  friends  to  Ireland  if  3^u 
did  not  thank  us  for  leaving  you."  The  same  leaders,  though  their 
lives  have  been  one  long  threat, — ^though  they  in  the  same  breadi 
appeal  to  the  ten  thousands  of  military  age  in  Tipperary,  and  thrust  the 
thousands  of  fighting  men  in  Limerick  into  the  Queen's  face  under  the 
guise  of  a  Petition, — and  all  this  in  the  plenitude  of  their  choice  as 
absolute  directors  of  themselves, — yet  declare  they  abandon  you  because 
individuals  in  your  ranks  have  uttered  rash  words  on  the  subject  of  phy- 
sical force.  Your  Irish  friends  are  merry ;  and  when  they  have  had  their 
gam^  they  will  come  back  with  a  broad  smile  on  their  countenances, 
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and  expect  you  to  be  all  iriends  as  before.  And  so,  I  suppose,  it  must 
be ;  only,  the  next  time,  do  not  think  of  assisting  the  Irisn,  till  you  see 
them  too  far  engaged  to  draw  back.  Intimate  to  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  water,  that  they  are  expected  to  take  the  first  line.  Short  accounts 
make  long  reckonings  in  the  end.  There  is  no  use  in  serving  the  enemy 
because  you  have  been  ill-treated ;  nor  in  letting  it  be  supposed  yon  are 
so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  it,  either.  But  you  must  not  fight  if  you 
can  help  it ;  you  must  turn  politicians  for  good.  You  must  read,  mark, 
leam,  and  inwardly  digest ;  and  you  will  arrfVe  at  a  tim^  when  you  will 
get  what  you  want  without  fighting. 

These  are  the  remarks  which,  as  to  my  old  constituents,  it  occurs  to 
me  to  ofier  to  you ;  and  if  I  served  you  faithfully  before,  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  intending  the  same  at  present. 

Believe  me  that  nothing  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  maintaining  our 
communication;  and  that  I  shall  at  all  times  grasp  at  opportunities  of 
continuing  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 

London,  1  December,  1838. 


(Morning  Chronicle,  17  Dec,   1838.) 

TO  THB  SKCRBTARY  OF  THE  HUI^L  WORKING  MBN's  ASSOCIATION. 

Sib, — Since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  1st,  two  subjects  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  which  were  not  within  my  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  writing,  and  which  place  me  under  the  necessity  of  addressing 
you  again,  in  die  execution  of  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  me. 

The  struggle  is  renewed  in  Canada.  The  man  must  have  been  an 
idiot  or  totally  unacquainted  with  the  world^s  history,  who  did  not 
know  it  would  be  so.  The  patriots  have  been  defeated  again,  and 
numerous  prisoners  have  been  made,  both  from  the  Canadians,  and  from 
foreigners  (Americans)  who  had  tendered  their  assistance  on  the  same 
principles  which  we  boast  to  have  engaged  Englishmen  in  every  struggle 
for  constitutional  rights  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  which 
were  tacitly  recognised  by  the  British  government  in  the  case  of  the 
armaments  fitted  out  under  its  eye  against  the  de  facto  government  of 
Portugal,  and  more  openly  in  a  later  instance,  to  &e  extent  of  not  less 
than  fiifteen  thousand  men,  against  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  the 
civil  war  in  Spain.  With  both  these  affairs,  I  had  as  much  concern  as 
an  individual  not  actually  holding  office  was  likely  to  possess.  In  the 
Portuguese,  we  had  our  recruiting-houses  open  in  the  heart  of  London, 
and  our  agents  enlisting  men,  all  as  well  known  to  the  government  as  the 
way  to  the  Treasury.  We  embarked  them  in  the  Thames,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  government ;  by  the  simple  token,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without.  In  the  case  of  the  force  enlisted  for  Spain,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  too  fresh,  and  the  evidences  in  our  streets  to  this  day  too 
palpable,  to  require  detail.  Americans  acting  on  the  avowed  British 
principle  of  international  law,  have  been  made  prisoners  of  wax«    X^\tt 
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arifltocracy  is  on  the  point  of  covering  you  with  infamy,  such  as  hasbem 
the  lot  of  no  nation  since  the  Christian  eera;  an  in&my  which  will  cliiq; 
to  your  children,  and  make  them  and  you  a  bye-word  for  barbarians  to 
mock  at.  Go  no  more  to  Russia ;  you  will  be  pelted  by  the  Cossacks  in 
the  streets,  for  the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  add  Englishman  to  your 
titles.  Your  aristocracy  propose  to  murder  their  prisoners;  and  the 
Whig-Radical  press  supports  them  in  their  design.  Remember  bow 
Europe,  absolutists  and  sul, — ^for  there  are  good  men  in  the  absolutists* 
ranks,  as  I  know  if  you  d(Aiot, — Remember  how  men  of  all  castes  and 
political  creeds  shuddered,  when  Boyd  the  Englishman  was  murdered  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  a  brutal  faction  holding  the  powers  of  government  in 
Spain.  Remember  again,  what  a  horror  ran  through  all  civilized  nations^ 
wnen  in  the  same  country,  the  prisoners  of  war  made  from  your  own 
fellow-citizens,  were  brought  out  and  murdered  by  order  of  Don  Carlos. 
In  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  gave  the  felon  his  proper  name, 
and  intimated  by  words  and  gesture  my  trust  that  he  would  die  a  felon*8 
death  upon  a  tree.  I  hereby  apologise  to  him,  if  in  anything  I  said,  I 
rashly  seemed  to  cut  off  his  chance  of  being  relieved  from  singularity  of 
guilt.  You,  Sir,  perhaps  have  lived,  where  strict  morals  and  domestic 
purity  held  unbroken  sway.  It  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  you,  as  it  is 
to  men  who  have  passed  tiieir  lives  *'in  all  sinful  callings  **  like  myself, 
that  among  the  sous  and  daughters  of  dissipation  there  exists  a  notion, 
that  the  consequences  of  one  particular  species  of  immorality,  are  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  speedy  communication  to  another  victim.  Don  Carlot  hat 
wiped  hitnsel/ clean,  upon  the  English  aristocracy.  Lord  John  Russell  or 
his  organ,  taunted  me  with  being  no  aristocrat.  If  he  knew  how  I  bow 
in  thankfulness  to  the  disposer  of  all  events,  that  no  such  misfortune 
clings  to  me  or  mine,  he  would  feel  the  full  force  of  the  favour  done  to 
me,  by  employing  the  engine  of  the  press  in  authentication  of  the  facL 

But  murder  is  not  enough.  The  men  in  office  who  supported  the 
expeditions  to  Oporto  and  to  St.  Sebastian  must  raise  the  cry  of  ^' pirates** 
by  way  of  concealing  the  deepness  of  their  baseness.  As  honest  men, 
judge  this  most  wicked  plea,  uttered  by  murderers  who  shall  one  day 
stand  face  to  face  with  their  victims,  though  in  this  world  they  escape. 
You  know  that  the  Northern  States  of  America  are  the  last  countries  in 
the  world,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  a  force  for  criminal 
objects  by  pecuniary  temptations.  You  know  that  the  individuals  your 
aristocracy  is  drawing  up  for  slaughter  in  cold  blood  after  the  manner  of 
Don  Carlos,  are  young,  brave,  honest,  warm-hearted  men,  with  brothers 
to  avenge  and  fathers  to  guide  their  arms,  like  the  son  of  mine  you  saw 
wearing  the  colours  of  the  Spanish  Liberals,  and  whose  fate,  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  felon,  would  have  been  in  some  sort  redeemed  by  the 
reflection  that  man,  woman,  and  child,  were  employed  in  cursing  the 
assassin  that  destroyed  him.  A  new  name  is  invented  for  the  sufferers, — 
''Sympathisers.**  Do  not  we  all  sympathise?  Did  not  our  mothers 
take  us  on  their  knees,  and  while  they  read  to  us  the  records  of  the  tyran- 
nies our  fathers  quelled,  instil  into  us  with  the  first  elements  of  thought, 
that  in  proportion  to  our  "  sympathy  "  with  the  oppressed,  was  our  title 
to  virtue,  manhood,  praise?    And  because  a  few  English  jobbers  find  it 
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convenient  to  break  up  the  foundations  of  political  society  by  attacking 
the  Right  of  Supply  in  Canada,  we  are  to  give  up  all  the  associations  of 
our  youth,  the  devotions  of  our  riper  age,  and  crouch  before  them  to  the 
extent  of  a  servile  silence,  while  they  rob  the  ark  of  the  constitution  of  its 
jewel. 

The  Tory  Standard  and  the  Whig-Radical  Examiner  join  in  one  howl 
for  the  imitation  of  Don  Carlos.  The  ministerial  organ  modestly  insi- 
nuates, that  *^  Sir  John  Colbome  is  an  honourable  and  brave  soldier,'* 
and  perhaps  would  refuse  to  execute  such  an  order  to  its  fullest  extent. 
If  an  honourable  and  brave  soldier  will  refuse  to  murder  all  his  prisoners, 
why  is  he  to  entail  on  himself  the  infamy  of  one  f  Let  me  point  out  to 
you  a  fact.  These  men  are  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  mock  court- 
martial;  I  do  not  know  whether  Don  Carlos  went  through  any  such 
process,  but  whether  he  did  or  not  is  indifferent  There  it  no  law  in 
existence  for  putting  a  prisoTter  of  war  to  death  by  any  ntch  proceeding,  any 
more  than  if  Lord  John  Russell  should  send  a  number  of  his  epauletted  foot- 
men to  put  you  or  me  to  death  on  proof  of  our  identity.  There  is  a  Mutiny 
Act  annually  passed  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  enlisted 
soldier,  and  there  are  Articles  of  War  specifying  the  punishment  for 
various  offences  against  military  disciplme— -6t</  there  is  none  for  the 
murder  of  prisoners.  If  there  is,  produce  it.  If  there  is  not,  then  every 
man  concerned  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  proceeded  against  for  murder 
in  any  civil  court  in  Great  Britain  or  America ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stings  of  conscience,  and  the  suffering  of  bearing  about  a  Cain-like 
reminiscence  for  the  rest  of  life.  If  an  Act  of  Indemnity  should  suggest 
itself,  the  answer  is,  that  indemnities  passed  -by  criminals  for  their  own 
crimes  are  repealed  ipso  facto  when  honest  men  come  into  power.  The 
world  has  been  gulled  too  long  by  the  vulgar  error  that  the  soldier 
murders  his  prisoners  under  the  sanction  of  a  law ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
better  time  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue.  Alas  for  the  days  of 
antique  honour,  when  a  military  leader  would  answer  to  an  order  to 
employ  his  troops  in  murder,  "  Sire,  there  are  here  brave  soldiers,  gallant 
gentlemen,  but  not  one  executioner.''^ 

And  what  is  to  be  the  direct  result  ?  That  every  family  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  to  whom  a  victim  has  belonged,  will  treasure  up  some 
memorial  of  his  end,  to  claim  from  his  relations  or  representatives 
reprisals  s^ainst  the  bloody  nation  whom  all  men  will  congregate  to  hate; 
and  can  any  country  stand  against  the  propagation  of  such  feelings?  By 
what  do  we  hold  our  ground  in  Europe,  but  by  the  belief  that  we  are  a 
hnmane  and  moral  people,  fit  to  go  alone  without  being  watched  by  an 
armed  committee  of  police  i  Depend  on  it,  nothing  can  resist  the  hatred 
of  the  hr^man  race.  Abeady  the  feelings  of  civilised  nations  are  roused 
against  us.  In  France  there  are  strong  signs  of  a  desire  to  interpose  with 
a  remonstrance,  as  our  own  Cromwell  did  with  France  and  Savoy  under 
circumstances  less  urgent,  and  covered  himself  with  renown ;  and  though 
the  King  may  not  be  zealous  for  the  service,  a  word  from  the  National 
Guard  might  on  any  day  lead  him  to  comply.  The  absolutist  powers 
will  take  it  up  next ;  for  though  supporters  of  aristocracy  and  moncurchy, 
it  is  their  interest  to  keep  both  within  some  bounds  of  publ\<^  oy^\\vsi^«sA 
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^kej  wffl  act  be  toaj  iat  «o  mnwluuitj  <f  c^awig  Ae  hjpocriiy  «fa 
forenflnaot vkidi  laf  been  iw^iiiiHy in thar wmj.  IW 
«r  W«BMrvin  peAyeBdadgpotMiea^to  pB^&eKi^^kh 
caej  to  pfCMnrc  tbe  hnramwdB  «f  iKn.  Who  ooi  ftcil  wfaiii 
wlMrt  deep ciMliiiiiig  dWhoiioin:,  ma^  be  in  atoce  fin*  a  fidlen  euuulij? 
And  in  fae  home  depntncnt  vbnt  ate  &e  hopes?  If  the  minkten  had 
dedand  their  vifh  to  <an  the  epBikt  of  icroliition,  in  what  way  coohl 
ihtj  hare  eetaWithed  oo  ttamag  a  eonnaction  betweoi  the  means  and  &e 
endf  All  infoimed  men  know,  that  dbe  gieat  moring  fbiee  in  &e 
French  Rerolation  and  its  |aoyMs  thiwigh  Eorope,  was  the  hatred  of 
arittocEsej  and  mooardbj  whi^  had  been  griieialrd  by  the  Tiew  of 
Poland  and  America.  Nodm^  woold  do  for  the  Whig  ministna  bat  to 
hanl  op  the  same  seene  again,  as  if  to  insme  from  pit,  bozeBy  and 
gallery,  die  same  destmction  of  the  hoose. 

And  lor  what  has  all  this  wreck  ci  honoor  and  of  safety  been  in> 
coned?  Simply  becanse  men  lolled  in  the  emlaaces  of  thcr  famili>% 
and  wrapped  in  die  silken  robes  of  loxory  at  bome^ — men  who  never 
knew  die  want  of  a  meal,  or  encoontered  soffering  bat  u  attendant  on 
the  too  gieat  extension  of  a  sbooting-paity,— could  not  be  content  to  let 
well  alone,  bat  most  employ  an  armed  force  against  the  coostitotioo 
ther  bad  sworn  to  support  See  what  it  is  to  coqoet  with  crime,  or  try 
to  fix  limits  to  a  coorse  of  goilt  They  tboagfat  to  filch  a  point  of  cou' 
ftitotional  right  without  resistance ;  and  now  they  most  go  on  to  an 
extremity  of  evil,  or  come  and  surrender  to  public  pnnirfiment.  As 
tbe  vulgar  felon  begins  with  larceny,  and  by  what  he  calls  necessity, 
ends  in  murder,  io  tbe  authors  of  thismasi  of  misery  and  crime  must  go 
on,  till  tfaey  earn  from  posterity  that  unenviable  prefix  to  their  namea^ 
which  as  yet  attadies  to  but  two  characters,  male  and  female,  in  our 
British  history.  Let  all  men  take  warning,  and  avoid  the  beginning  of 
crime,  which  is  as  the  letting  out  of  water.  Be  content  to  keep  within 
the  law,  as  knowing  that  in  tbe  end  the  strong  compact  of  society  will  be 
found  too  strong  for  all  that  break  it. 

Could  not  history  persuade  them,  that  the  old  quarrel  which  had 
been  settled  by  tbe  resulti  of  two  revolutions  in  our  own  country,  could 
not  be  raised  again  with  a  prospect  of  reversing  their  decision  ?  Where 
were  the  chances,  that  this  was  the  moment,  when  the  arbitrary  power 
our  fathers  shattered,  could  be  revived  on  their  posterity?  Yet  hear  the 
latest  organ  of  the  Whig  ministers.  *'  The  resistance  may  or  may  not  be 
justifiable ;  but  were  it  to  be  understood  that  every  reckless  incendiary 
could  rise  up  against  the  government  under  which  he  lives  with  impunity, 
sad  indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  subject  to  such  a 
government  No  cotmtry  can  know  tranquillity,  in  which  it  is  not  well 
understood  that  whoever  resists  authority  does  so  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  to  be  tightened  in  case  of  failure.**  Parody  this  and  say,  ^*  Were 
it  to  he  understood  that  every  minister  can  turn  the  army  agaiust  the  con- 
stitution  with  impunity,  sad  indeed  would  be  tbe  condition  of  the 
inhabitants.  No  country  can  know  tranquillity,  in  which  it  is  not  well 
understood  that  the  minister  who  attacks  the  people's  legal  rights,  does 
H  a  halter  round  his  neck," — and  by  no  means  omit  the  last  clause, 
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— >*<to  be  tightened  in  case  of  failure."  Need  I  protest  against  the 
fanitiib  and  servile  doctrine,  that  civilised  societies  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
moi  OD  either  side,  who  chuse  to  incur  the  risk  of  guilt?  The  case  is 
like  that  of  vulgar  crime ;  the  assailant,  the  violator  of  the  peace,  is  the 
•iNeet  for  punishment.  There  must,  to  borrow  from  a  Tory  enemy,  be 
<<neriul  buuiks  as  well  as  tempting  prizes/*  for  the  rulers  as  for  the 
raled.  A  year  has  passed,  since  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  grand  criminal, 
die  minister  who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Refuse  the  supplies, 
and  jftfv  ditaohe  the  constitution,^''  Gret  a  starling,  and  teach  it  to  cry 
**  Pimishment,  Punishihent  ;'*  or  cease  to  claim  the  title  of  a  free  people, 
if  te  dictum  of  a  minister  is  to  cut  you  off  from  the  privileges  of  your 
ancestors.  I  asked  the  same  minister,  in  a  debate  *  on  capital  pmiish- 
ments  b^ore  these  affairs  in  Canada,  whether  there  was  any  intention  of 
mitigating  the  ferocity  oi  the  law  on  what  the  winning  party  calls  poli- 
tical offences ;  and  as  was  expected,  I  got  no  answer.  At  all  events, 
tiiere  is  no  claim  established,  for  any  relaxation  in  the  particular  case. 

Call  you  it  freedom,  decent  security  for  life  and  property,  to  live 
under  administrators  who  have  only  to  break  the  law,  it  may  be  for 
tbeir  own  pecuniary  interest,  and  then  proceed  with  unconcern  to  tell  us 
they  have  surpassed  the  days  of  Claverhouse,  and  set  a  county  in  a 
flame  ?  You  hang  a  single  incendiary ;  by  whiat  compact,  what  under- 
standing among  the  human  race,  is  the  greater  crime  to  go  unpunished? 
Think  too  what  the  men  call  loyalty,  who  take  a  youthful  princess,  inno- 
cent as  most  girls  are  at  her  age,  and  bold  her  out  as  the  "  Great 
Mother"  of  Indian  cut- throats.  A  girl  is  but  a  girl;  but  it  happens 
that  this  girl  is  an  organ  of  constitutional  power,  and  she  shall  not  be 
abused.  Go  to  her  with  your  petitions,  fall  at  her  feet,  tell  her  we 
represent  the  proud  republicans  who  drove  a  rival  family  from  the 
ihirone,  and  by  their  accession  to  the  general  compact,  placed  and  main- 
tained her  dynasty  in  the  vacant  seat ;  and  say  we  lay  our  foreheads  in 
the  dust,  begging,  imploring  her  to  remove  the  *'  brutal  and  bloody  ** 
men  who  are  covering  throne,  coronets,  and  people,  in  one  common 
shame. 

And  give  into  no  weakness  afterwards.  Said  I  right,  when  I  warned 
you  to  beware  of  a  *^  preventer''  delusion,  set  up  as  a  seaman  secures  his 
masts  with  double  stays,  that  one  may  hold  when  the  other  is  shot  away  ? 
And  what  says  the  retinmed  '*  despot,'' — I  believe  I  quote  himself?  He 
comes  back  pledged  to  the  furtherance  of  what  he  names  '^  the  interests 
of  your  fellow-subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  British  North  America.''  But 
he  explains  his  meaning  by  saying,  that  what  he  supports  "  involves  the 
Tery  existence  of  British  supremacy  all  over  the  world,  and  the  efficient 
maiuienance  or  weak  abandonment  of  that  policy  which  is  expressed  in 
the  words  '  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce.' "  I  take  that  to  say,  he 
comes  pledged  to  support  the  system  of  monopoly,  which  confers  on  us 
(as  the  Whig-Radical  Examiner  cannot  help  phrasing  it)  *'  the  blessings 
of  bad  timber  at  a  high  price,  and  the  multiplication  of  bugs.'*  He 
comes  pledged  to  diminish  our  ships  and  our  commerce,  and  to  try  to 
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persuade  us  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;  and  this  is  to  be  carried  off 
wi&  a  clap-trap  toast,  borrowed  firom  Napoleon  with  whom  it  meaat 
tomet/dng,  and  used  by  our  monopolists  in  their  facetious  houn^  to 
express  the  negative  quantities  of  which  they  are  relieving  us.  He 
comes  pledged  to  lead  us  into  an  interminable  war ;  and  if  I  do  not 
greatly  mistake  the  meaning,  the  passages  marked  in  italics  are  tanta- 
mount to  crying  havock  against  the  unfortunate  men  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights  in  Canada.  But  diere  is  a  secret, 
— there  is  a  something  the  whole  press  in  America,  with  Tory,  Whig,  and 
Whig-Radical  assistance  at  home,  has  been  unable  to  propound, — a 
grand  arcanum  which  neither  the  Canadians  nor  their  enemies  have 
been  competent  to  reveal,  and  which  it  was  ordained  for  the  *'  despot  ** 
and  his  chosen  band  to  be  the  first  to  penetrate.  For  this  you  are  asked 
to  suspend  your  judgment  for  two  mcmths ;  meanwhile  the  prisoners  are 
to  be  shot  to-morrow.  Truly,  if  you  were  disposed  to  ask  for  counsel,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  evade  ^e  hopeless  task  of  serving  you. 

I  have  done.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have  redeemed  die  confidence  you 
placed  in  me.  You  see  now  why  those  joints  of  the  Irish  tail  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  bring  Lord  Teignmouth  in  for  Marylebone.  To  their 
'Spatting  on  the  back"  are  to  be  traced  all  the  mischiefs  that  have 
arisen.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  I  deserved  the  compliment  they 
paid  me. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 

London,  12  Dec.,  1838. 


STATE  OF  MAOIC  IM  EGYPT. BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

{From  Tait's  EdinhiA-gh  Magazine  for  April  1832.) 

OcTR  friends  the  Tories  are  fond  of  anything  that  borders  on  the  impos- 
sible. They  manifestly  regret  the  time  when  every  bush  had  its  hob- 
goblin after  sunset,  or  at  all  events  was  as  likely  to  contain  one  as  to 
harbour  a  jack  hare.  The  smallest  fragment  of  the  Black  Art  is  a  trea- 
sure to  them ;  and  a  real  witch  would  be  far  dearer  to  them  than  a 
dryad.  What  their  reason  is  for  thus  delighting  in  the  things  that  are 
not ; — what  the  bearing  is  they  see  in  it  on  the  things  that  are, — ^for  they 
are  a  substantial  people,  and  do  not  deal  even  with  non-entities  for  no- 
thing;— all  this  is  for  those  to  determine,  who  know  the  difference 
between  a  useful  half-faith  and  impracticable  unbelief,  and  have  calcu- 
lated the  ease  with  which  a  man  who  fears  the  foul  fiend  at  all  comers, 
may  be  led  into  the  quiet  payment  of  tax  for  church  or  state,  and  the 
performance  of  the  other  duties  of  a  submissive  citizen. 

Not  that  they  do  this  with  all  the  sober  sadness  of  some  old  women. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contrive  to  play  at  hawk-and-buzzard,  between 
jest  and  eai*nest.  And  then,  as  they  sometimes  do  on  more  serious  occa- 
ncwi. — as,  for  insta.^ce,  when  they  published  the  staff  of  the  Tory  army 
of  occupation  that  is  to  be,  and  afiected  to  be  surprised  to  find  another 
staff  prepared  to  answer  them, — they  can  say  it  was  all  in  jest,  and 
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wonder  that  anybody  should  think  of  taking  seriously  such  playful 
pleasantry. 

My  business  at  present,  is  with  your  townsman  Blackwood's  story  of 
the  Magician  of  Cairo,  at  the  eaaoi  his  Magazine  for  August  1831,  Part: 
the  Second.  I  happened  to  be  at  Cairo, — Grand  Cairo,  as  it  shovdd  be  in 
ft  ftory, — ^in  the  autumn,  not  of  1830,  but  of  1822 ;  being  in  the  act  ofr 
returning,  with  my  wife  and  boy  of  seven  years  old*,  from  sojourning 
some  eight  years  in  India,  in,  as  Cervantes  would  have  said,  ^tise 
honourable  office  of  a  captain  of  dragoons,"  varied  by  divers  negotiafTdns 
and  correspondences  with  Wahhabees  and  strange  misbelievers  in  the 
Erythrean  sea,  in  the  quality  of  Arabic  interpreter  upon  thfe  staff,  and 
other  toils  and  accidents  too  numerous  to  mention.  Halting,  then,  at 
■Cairo,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Consul-General  of  Abyssinian 
ftme,  it  was  my  fortune  to  see  something  so  like  what  was  seen  eight 
3rear8  afterwards,  bating  minute  differences,  that  I  cannot  helprecoimting 
it,  for  the  sake  of  comparison ;  noting,  however,  that  as  I  du  not  pretend 
to  contradict  what  anybody  did  see,  by  what  I  did  not  see,  so  I  expect 
that  what  I  did  not  see  shall  be  treated  with  equal  reverence  in  return. 

At  the  Consul-General's  table,  (being,  as  before  in  part  intimated,  in 
August  1822,)  the  conversation  turned  on  the  belief  in  magic;  and  the 
Consul's  Italian  Staff  propounded  the  following  story,  which  seemed  to 
have  perfect  possession  of  their  best  belief.  They  said  that  a  magician 
of  great  name  was  then  in  Cairo, — I  think  a  Mogrebine ;  and  that  he 
had  been  sent  for  to  the  Consul's  house,  and  put  to  the  following  proofb 
A  silver  spoon  had  been  lost,  and  he  was  invited  to  point  out  the  thief. 
On  arriving,  he  sent  for  an  Arab  boy  at  hazard  out  of  the  street,  and  after 
various  ceremonies,  poured  ink  into  the  boy's  hand,  into  which  the  boy 
was  to  look.  It  was  stated,  that  he  asked  tiie  boy  what  he  saw,  and  the 
boy  answered,  "  /  see  a  little  many  Tell  him  to  bring  a  flag. — "  Now 
ht  has  brought  a  flag.** — Tell  him  to  bring  another.—"  Now  he  has  brought 
anoiher/'-^Tell  him  to  bring  a  third.—"  Nmo  hs  has  brought  t/."— Tell 
him  to  bring  a  fourth. — "  He  has  brought  it,** — Tell  him  to  bring  the 
csptain  of  them  all.— <"  /  see  a  great  Sheikh  on  horseback.'* — Tell  him  to 
bring  the  man  that  stole  the  spoon. — "  Now  he  has  brought  Aim.'*— -What 
-is  he  like? — "i/«  is  a  Frangi  [European],  poor^looking  and  mesquin,** 
After  which,  followed  other  pomts  of  personal  description  not  remem- 
bered; but  which  drew  from  the  Staff  the  observation,  that  a  European 
of  exactly  those  qualities  had  been  about  the  house.  We  expressed  our 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  the  magician,  and  the  Consul  gravely  inti- 
mated, it  might  hurt  the  prejudices  of  his  wife  as  being  a  Catholic ;  to 
the  great  mirth  of  the  beautiful  Consuless  when  she  waa  told  of  it^  who, 
though  a  Catholic  and  an  Italian,  declared  she  was  the  only  person  in 
the  family,  that  set  all  the  magicians  in  Egypt  at  defiance. 

Having  some  time  afterwards  established  ourselves  in  a  house  of  our 
own,  on  the  edge  of  the  garden  of  the  Austrian  Consulate,  (as  I  remem- 
ber by  the  token  that  a  Turkish  officer  who  had  been  taking  his  evening 
walk  of  meditation,  very  gravely  opened  the  window  from  the  garden^ 

•  Since  the  Author  of  "  Twelve  Months  in  the  BrltV&Yi  lAt^Von:^ 
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put  in  first  one  leg  of  bis  huge  trowsers  and  then  the  other,  and  strode 
into  the  room  followed  by  his  pipe-bearer,  as  being  the  shortest  cut  into 
the  street;  though  I  must  do  him  the  kistice  to  say  he  laughed  and  was 
very  conversable,  when  I  brought  him  up  with  a  sal^m  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  by  way  of  demonstrating  there  was  somebody  in  the  house 
besides  the  Arab  owner),  we  sent  for  ^e  magician.  I  remember  a  well- 
•dressed  personable  man,  of  what,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nomenclature 
•in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  might  be  called  the  young  middle-age. 
fie  agreed  to  show  us  a  specimen  of  his  art,  though  I  do  not  recollect 
that  the  nature  of  it  was  defined.  He  fixed  upon  our  little  boy  of  seren 
years  old  to  be  his  instrument ;  and  I  remember  he  talked  some  non< 
sense  about  requiring  an  iimocent  agent,  and  how  a  woman  might  do  as 
^well,  if  she  could  plead  the  innocent  presence  of  the  unborn.  He  de- 
spatched a  servant  into  the  baz^r,  to  procure  frankincense  and  other 
uings  which  he  directed ;  and  on  their  being  produced,  we  all  retired 
into  a  room,  and  closed  the  doors  and  windows.     An  earthen  pot  was 

S laced  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  containing  fire ;  and  the  magician  sat 
own  by  it.  He  placed  the  little  boy  before  him,  and  poured  ink  into  the 
hollow  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  bid  him  look  into  it  steadily.  I  think 
the  mother  rather  quailed,  at  seeing  her  child  in  such  propinquity  with 
^  the  Enemy  f  but  recovered  herself  on  being  exhorted  to  defy  the  devfl 
and  all  his  works.  And  the  thing  was  not  entirely  without  danger  from 
another  quarter ;  for  it  was  understood  the  Pasha  had  directed  a  special 
edict  against  all  dealing  with  familiar  spirits ;  and  the  Pasha's  edicts 
.were  not  altogether  to  be  trifled  with,  as  we  knew  from  the  mishap  of  a 
poor  Indian  servant,  who  was  caught  in  the  baz&r  in  the  fact  of  talung 
thirteen  of  the  Pasha's  tin  piastres  in  change  for  a  dollar,  when  the  poli- 
tical economy  of  Grand  Cairo  had  decreed  that  twelve  were  to  be  equal 
in  public  estimation,  and  was  immediately  incarcerated  in  the  place  of 
skulls,  or  at  least  of  heads,  from  which  it  is  supposed  he  would  have 
come  out  shorn  of  his  beard  and  the  chin  it  grew  from,  if  the  Consular 
cocked  hat  and  Abyssinian  charger  had  not  proceeded  at  a  gallop  to  the 
Court  at  Shubra,  to  claim  him  as  a  subject  of  the  British  crewn ;  and 
much  did  poor  Baloo  vow,  that  no  earthly  temptation  should  take  him 
again,  to  quit  the  gentle  rule  of  the  Old  Lady  in  Leadenhall-Street,  who 
though  she  pinches  a  Peishwa  and  mercilessly  screws  a  renter  when  it 
suits  her,  it  must  be  allowed  has  a  reverent  care  for  the  heads  of  all  her 
lieges,  and  gives  them  a  fair  chance  of  going  to  their  graves  with  the 
members  nature  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

Hi8ce  pasiiUf  as  the  logicians  say,  the  magician  began  his  process.  The 
boy  was  innocent  of  fear ;  being  in  fact  a  person  rather  perplexed  and 
imperfect  in  those  parts  of  theology  that  should  have  cau8e<l  him  to  feel 
alarm.  His  native  nurse  first  taught  him  to  kiss  his  hand  to  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness ;  which,  being  especially  reprobated  in  the  book 
of  Job,  we  persuaded  him  to  renounce.  We  next  found  him  making 
■al&ms  as  he  passed  the  fat  old  gentleman  with  an  elephant's  head,  and 
other  foul  idolatries  bedaubed  with  rose-pink  and  butter,  that  show  them- 
selves on  various  milestone-like  appurtenances  to  an  Indian  road.  After 
his  visit  to  the  Persian  Gulph  he  leaned  more  towards  monotheism  i  and 
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I  ODce  found  him  seated  between  two  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an 
Arab  frigate,  in  the  midst  of  a  fry  of  devotees  of  little  more  than  his  own 
age,  busily  engaged  in  chanting  canticles  in  praise  of  Mohammed  the 
''amber-«e.'^    His  early  leaning  towards  the  ugly  gods  of  Hindostan, 
had  made  it  a  delicate  matter  to  introduce  him  to  our  Evil  Principle ; 
and  the  fact  was,  that  when  he  afterwards  saw  the  Freischutz  in  Eng- 
land, we  had  no  means  of  making  him  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
crimson  fiend,  but  by  telling  him  he  was  a  relation  of  his  old  elephant- 
headed  friend  Gunputty.     On  the  whole  I  imagine  there  never  was  a 
better  subject  to  cope  with  a  sorcerer ;  and  when  he  asked  the  cause  of 
the  immediate  preparations,  we  told  him  the  man  was  going  to  show 
some  feats  of  legerdemain  such  as  he  used  to  see  in  India.     The  magi- 
cian began  by  throwing  grains  of  incense  upon  the  fire,  bovring  with  a 
iee-saw  motion  and  repeating  <'  Heyya  hadji  Capitdn,  Heyya  ha^i  Capi- 
tdn  ;  which  being  interpreted,  if  it  was  intended  to  have  any  meaning, 
would  appear  to  imply  ^^  Hurray  pilgrim  Captain  P'  being,  as  I  under- 
ftood  it  at  the  time,  an  invocation  by  his  style  and  title,  of  the  spirit  he 
wished  to  see.    When  nothing  came,  he  increased  his  zeal  after  tl^  man- 
ner of  a  priest  of  Baal,  and  seemed  determined  that  if  the  *'  Captain*' 
was  sleeping  or  on  a  journey,  he  should  not  be  missed  for  want  of  call- 
ing.    One  slight  variorum  reading  I  observed.     Instead  of  saying  to  the 
boy  "  What  do  you  see?  *'  as  had  been  reported, — he  said  "  Do  you  ui 
a  little  man  f  *'  which,  if  he  had  been  accessible  to  fear  or  phantasy,  was 
manifestly  telling  him  what  he  was  to  look  for.     The  boy  however,  reso- 
lutely declared  he  saw  nothing ;  and  the  sorcerer  continued  his  calls 
upon  his  spirit.     When  in  this  manner  curiosity  had  been  roused  to 
something  like  expectation,  the  boy  suddenly  exclaimed,  *'  I  see  some- 
thing ! "     Tremor  occupat  artut; — ^when  he  quashed  it  all  by  adding, 
''  I  see  my  nose."    By  the  dim  light  of  the  fire,  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  glimpse  of  his  own  countenance  reflected  in  the  ink.     The 
magician  doubled  his  exertions  by  way  of  carrying  the  thing  off;  but 
there  was  much  less  gravity  in  his  audience  afterwards ;  and  at  last  he 
was  forced  to  declare,  that  the  spirit  would  not  come,  and  the  reason  he 
believed  was  because  we  wefe  Christians.    He  said,  however,  if  an  Arab 
boy  was  substituted,  the  spirit  would  come.     A  servant  therefore  was 
sent  to  bring  a  boy  by  the  offer  of  a  piastre,  and  one  was  soon  produced. 
Whether  there  was  any  confederacy  or  not,  I  had  no  precise  means  to 
ascertain ;  but  I  was  inclined  to  think  not.     The  Arab  boy  was  trusted 
with  the  ink  in  the  place  of  the  European,  and  on  the  magician's  asking 
him  the  leading  question  '^  Do  you  see  a  little  man  ?  "  he  took  but  one 
look  and  answered  ^*  Yes."     The  orders  then  followed,  '<  Tell  him  to 
bring  a  flag,"  &c. ;  to  all  of  which,  whether  operated  on  by  some  dread 
of  refusing,  or  by  the  natural  inclination  of  one  rogue  to  help  another, 
he  duly  answered  that  the  thing  was  done.     I  do  not  remember  any 
further  d^noiiment  that  there  was ;  and  so  ended  the  magic  of  the  magi- 
cian of  Grand  Cairo. 

Being  disappointed  in  this  experiment,  we  began  to  seek  for  the  op- 
portunity of  making  others,  ana  offered  a  reward  for  any  person  who 
would  show  us  a  specimen  of  imp  or  spirit.    One  man  was  produced. 
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who  was  stated  to  be  of  considerable  fame.  He  said  he  would  show  me 
a  spirit;  but  I  must  go  out  with  him  three  nights  runniug  to  a  cross 
road  at'  midnight,  and  perform  divera  coremonies  and  lustrations  which 
he  proceeded  to  describe.  I  believe  he  had  got  an  inkling,  tiiat  I 
intended  to  leave  Cairo  the  next  day.  I  told  him,  however,  that  I  would 
cheerfully  go  through  any  ceremonies  he  might  propose.  He  next  said, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  I  should  repeat  the  name  of  the  spirit  I  called 
for,  eleven  thousand  times ;  and  this  I  assured  him  I  would  painiblly 
perform.  He  then  said,  he  was  afraid  at  my  age  the  operation  would  be 
dangerous.  I  wonder  whether  the  rogue  meant  that  I  was  too  yoox^,  or 
too  old,  or  too  middle-aged ;  for  I  was  exactly  thirty-eight.  Seeing  that 
I  only  pressed  him  the  more,  he  took  his  fee  and  walked  off,  intimatii:^ 
that  there  was  no  use  in  doing  these  things  witii  Frangis. 

I  saw  another  instance  in  Cairo,  of  the  way  in  which  a  story  accumu- 
lates by  telling,  and  the  degree  in  which  even  sensible  Europeans  by 
long  residence  are  induced  to  give  into  the  belief  they  find  around  &em. 
The  conversation  turned  one  day  on  ^e  power  of  charming  serpents, 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  certain  descendants  of  the  PtyUi,  One  of  the 
Consular  Staff  immediately  declared,  that  a  most  remarkable  instance 
had  happened  in  the  Consul- General's  own  court- yard  the  day  befcnre. 
That  one  of  those  gifted  men  had  come  into  the  yard,  and  declared 
he  knew  by  his  art  there  were  serpents  in  the  stable;  and  i3taX  he 
had  immediately  gone  and  summoned  forth  two  snakes  of  the  most 
poisonous  kind,  which  he  had  seized  in  his  hands  and  brought  in  the 
presence  of  the  relater  to  the  Consular  threshold.  Now  it  happened  to 
me,  to  see  the  whole  of  this  scene.  I  was  wandering  about  the  Consul's 
court,  gazing  at  the  curiosities  scattered  round,  enough  to  have  set  up 
any  European  museum  with  an  Egyptian  branch,  and  particularly  at  a 
lame  mummy's  crutch,  found  with  lum  in  his  coffin,  on  which  it  is  pos- 
sible the  original  owner  hopped  away  from  the  plague  of  frogs.  An  old 
rural  Arab  of  respectable  appearance  was  standing  at  the  Consul's  door, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  hooked  stick  which  an  Arab  keeps  to  recover  the 
halter  of  his  camel  if  he  happens  to  lose  it  while  mounted,  and  present- 
ing altogether  a  parallel  to  a  substantial  yeoman  with  his  riding-whip, 
come  to  town  to  do  a  little  justice-business  with  the  mayor.  A  stable- 
keeper  came  and  said,  that  two  snakes  had  made  their  appearance  in  the 
stable  ;  on  which  the  Arab,  being  no  more  in  the  habit  at  fearing  such 
vermin  than  a  European  farmer  of  fearing  rats,  proceeded  towards  tiie 
stable,  and  I  followed  him.  Sure  enough,  there  were  two  snakes  in  dal- 
liance in  the  horse*a8tall ;  and  my  construction  was,  that  it  was  da»  poor 
•nimals'  Stdnt  ^Valentine.  The  Arab,  however,  ruthlessly  smote  mem. 
#ith  his  gib  stSok,  in  a  way  that  showed  an  exact  comprdiension  of  what 
would  settle  a-  Snake ;  and  'brought  them  hanging  by  the  tails  and  still 
writhing  with  the  remains  of  life,  and  laid  them  at  the  threshold  of  the 
house. '  1  looked  at  the  siiakes,  and  felt  a  strong  persuasion  they  were 
of  a  harmless  kind ;  but  whether  they  were  or  not^  was  of  small  moment 
as  the  Arab  treated  them. 

L  remember  in  India  once  driving  one  of  the  snake-jugglers  to  disco- 
Tcry.    He  told  the  servants  there  were  snakes  in  the  stable ;  and  offered 
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to  produce  one.  He  accordingly  went,  with  piping  and  other  ceremonies, 
and  soon  demonstrated  a  goodly  cobra  de  capeilo  struggling  by  the  taiL 
He  secured  this  in  his  repository  of  snakes,  and  said  he  Uiought  there  waa 
another ;  on  which  he  went  through  the  same  operations  again.  Though 
he  had  been  too  quick  for  me  on  both  occasions,  I  offered  him  a  rupee  to 
pfoduce  a  third,  which  he  agreed  to ;  and  this  time  I  saw  the  aoake^s 
head,  struggling  rather  oddly  in  his  nether  garments.  He  ran  into  the 
horse's  stall,  rushed  forward  with  a  shriek  to  distract  attention,  and  then 
I  saw  him  jerk  out  a  snake  of  some  four  feet  long,  and  drs^  it  back- 
wards by  the  tip  of  the  tail  as  if  desperately  afraid  of  it.  Knowing  his 
gnakes  must  be  an  exhaustible  quantity,  I  proffered  a  second  rupee  for 
another,  taking  care  to  keep  between  him  and  his  snake-basket ;  which 
he  declined.  But  on  turning  round  and  giving  him  a  chance  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  receptacle,  he  quickly  presented  himself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  now  he  thought  he  knew  where  a  serpent  might  be  lodged* 
The  Indian  servants  all  devoutly  believed  in  his  skill ;  but  it  is  impoa- 
lible  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Europeans,  who  adorn  their  books  with  marks 
of  similar  gullibility. 

One  more  story,  and  I  have  done.  I  do  intensely  regret,  that  at  Cairo 
I  did  not  purchajse  a  manifest  book  of  magic,  in  Arabic,  adorned  with 
terrible  figures  of  daemons  down  the  margins,  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  bum  any  succession  of  possessors  in  the  good  old  times.  It 
was  offered  to  me  for  forty  piastres  (about  13«.  id.)  ;  but  blaae  as*  I  wai 
with  curiosities,  and  distracted  between  the  desire  to  have  the  book  and 
to  avoid  increasing  baggage,  1  hailed  about  the  price,  and  the  seller 
never  presented  himself  again.  On  examining  it,  it  was  manifestly  a 
book  on  chemittry,  or  possibly  enough  alchemy ;  the  various  agents  being 
typified  in  the  margin  by  daemons  with  prodigious  horns  and  tails,  in 
wbich  I  thought  I  recognised  the  origin  of  the  odd  remnants  still  pre- 
lented  on  the  coloured  bottles  in  a  druggist^s  window.  One  most  tre- 
mendous fiend,  who  might  be  recognized  as  frequently  repeated,  was 
always  underlined  zeybak,  "quicksilver;*'  and  another  of  diverse  form 
but  equal  terror,  was  lettered  hdmiz,  "  an  acid.**  I  would  willingly  give 
ten  times  the  sum,  if  the  book  was  recoverable  now.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  here  was  one  of  the  books  of  secret  arts,  our  forefathers  used 
to  suffer  for. 

Finally,  Sir,  may  heaven  deliver  us,  v^hich  I  doubt,  from  all  sorcerers^ 
magicians,  soothsayers,  dealers  with  familiar  spirits,  and  others  of  the 
class  which  the  old  law  calls  "  incorrigible  rogues  and  vi^bonds,"  by 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.    So  prays,  &c.  &c. 


(From  the  Lancet  for  S  Sept»  1838.) 

ANIliAL  MAGNETISM.      KXPERIMBNTS  OF  BARON  OUPOTBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

Sir, — On  the  17th  of  this  month  I  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  accom- 
pany him  to  see  the  experiments  of  Baron  Dupotet  de  Sennevotb,  at 
Univertity  College  Hospital.     I  had  witnessed  the  performance  ^i  ^^ 
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snake-channen  in  India,  and  of  the  necromancer  of  Grand  Cairo  ao 
often  described.  I  had  seen  something  of  what  were  called  the  remains 
of  the  Psylli  in  Egypt ;  and  had  reduced  all  these,  to  my  own  conviction 
at  least,  within  the  limits  of  natural  causes,  and  laid  an  account  of  them 
before  the  public  in  a  magazine  conducted  by  a  friend*.  As  a  professed 
unbeliever  in  whatever  is  not  proved,  I  felt  not  disinclined  to  add 
*'  Animal  Magnetism  "  to  my  subjects  of  scrutiny ;  and  this  disposition 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  my  daughter  having  told  me  that 
some  years  ago  she  was  introduced  to  the  Baron  at  Paris,  and  proved  an 
impracticable  subject^  and  of  my  having  been  lately  applied  to  from  the 
country  to  consult  an  eminent  physician  in  town  on  a  case  of  epilepsy, 
from  whose  conversation  I  had  gathered  much  interesting  information 
on  the  power  of  the  imagination  over  epileptic  affections,  which  I  could 
not  help  surmising  I  should  see  confirmed  and  extended.  Add  to  all  thisy 
that  I  am  some  relation  to  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull,  who  I  believe  was  the 
first  man  that  exploded  the  existence  of  apparitions,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  seeing  of  apparitions  is  symptomatic  of  a  certain  state  of  disease; 
afad  you  will  perceive  that  I  was  in  many  ways  pledged  to  not  allowing 
myself  to  be  misled  through  want  of  the  sceptic^d  virtues.  I  will  there- 
fore offer  you  the  best  account  in  my  power  of  what  I  witnessed,  and 
the  inferences  I  was  disposed  to  draw ;  trusting  to  have  credit  for  having 
done  it  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  throughout,  and  without  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  giving  pain  to  any  individual. 

On  our  arriving  at  the  hospital,  the  medical  officers,  with  their  pupiU, 
were  going  their  rounds  in  the  men's  ward.  Though  invited  to  accom- 
pany them,  I  preferred  remaining  near  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  I  had 
a  more  general  view.  In  a  short  time  the  Baron  arrived,  a  plain,  intel- 
ligent, unassuming-looking  man,  with  a  resemblance,  it  struck  me,  to 
Mr.  Vigors  the  member  for  Carlow.  I  was  shown  at  a  distance,  in  the 
women^s  ward,  a  girl,  apparently  walking  with  difficulty,  who  was 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  patients  on  whom  the  experiments  of  the  Baron 
had  been  made ;  and  shortly  afterwards  another  arrived,  who,  from  the 
attention  she  attracted,  I  soon  found  was  ttie  patient  par  exceUence,  the 
prima  donna  of  the  ^'  magnetic  "  stage.  When  the  medical  men  had 
finished  in  the  men's  ward,  they  came  into  the  women's,  making,  with  the 
visitors,  something  more  than  twenty;  besides  which  there  were  eight  or 
nine  women  patients  in  the  ward,  apparently  convalescents  or  with  slight 
complaints,  and  two  or  three  women  attendants. 

The  first-mentioned  girl  was  invited  to  seat  herself  in  an  arm-chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  ward.  She  was  apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  dark  hair,  heavy  look  as  if  suffering  under  the  efl'ect  of  some  sopo- 
rific drug,  an  in-patient  of  the  hospital  on  account  of  epileptic  fits,  and 
I  suspect  had  partially  lost  the  use  of  the  leftside  from  causes  connected 
with  that  complaint.  The  Baron  proceeded  to  draw  bis  hands  downwards 
before  her  face,  sometimes  alternately  and  sometimes  both  together,  in 
the  manner  which  I  believe  is  pretty  generally  knoMm  as  making  part 
of  the  "magnetic"  process.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
■■  ■  ■  ■  .     ■ 

*  Tbe  Article  preceding. 
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patient  was  asked  how  she  felt,  (the  BaroD,  by  the  way,  not  attempting 
English  except  under  circumstances  of  urgency,)  and  on  her  replying 
that  she  thought  she  felt  **  a  little  sleepy,"  tiie  experiment  was  declared 
unsuccessful ;  though  it  was  intimated  that  more  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced on  a  previous  occasion.  I  began  to  think  I  was  the  infidel 
before  whom  nothing  was  fated  to  be  seen. 

The  other  young  lady  then  sat  down,  with  no  reluctance,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  appearance  of  self-complacency  which  attends  on  conscious 
eminence  in  any  line.  She  looked  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  with 
fair  complexion  and  a  profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets,  features  Grecian  and 
in  fact  eminently  handsome,  figure  short  and  slightly  inclining  to  Lord 
Byron^s  dislike,  ankles  rather  stouter  than  the  Venus's,  hands  large  and 
nd,  that  looked  like  vouchers  for  honest  labour ;  to  all  appearance  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  and  manifestly  of  the  temperament  the 
French  would  call  sensible  et  coquette,  but  an  out-patient  of  the  hospital 
for  epileptic  fits,  and  with  (as  afterwards  appeared)  a  seton  in  the  back 
of  her  neck,  in  part  process  of  cure.  If  I  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I 
would  say  she  was  neither  servant-girl  nor  sempstress,  but  the  daughter 
of  an  artisan  or  small  tradesman,  who  scrubbed  her  father's  stairs,  washed 
his  linen,  and  did  the  rest  of  the  hard  work  of  the  house,  but  still  lived 
in  the  state  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  which  attends  on  a  condition  so 
comparatively  fortunate.  From  the  downcast  direction  of  her  eyes  as 
■be  sat,  they  could  not  be  calculated  on  for  indicating  sleep ;  but  her 
fingers  played  with  her  shawl,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  who  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  her  hands,  which  showed  her  to  be  awake. 
The  Baron  proceeded  with  the  waving  motion  of  his  hands.  I  cannot 
say  positively  whether  he  ever  touched  her  face,  but  he  might  possibly 
sometimes  touch  it  slightly,  or  the  surrounding  curls;  and  he  certainly 
touched  the  gigot  sleeves,  in  a  way  which  she  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 
scious of.  Once  also, — honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense, — in  a  later  stage  of  the 
performance,  he  touched  her  knee,  through  the  clothes,  with  the  point  of 
the  fingers  of^  the  flattened  hand  held  horizontally,  as  if  he  was  intending 
to  keep  up  an  electrical  communication.  The  patient  appeared  disposed 
to  doze,  and  lean  back  in  her  chair ;  in  doing  which,  she  several  times 
complained  of  hurting  the  seton  in  her  neck,  which  temporarily  roused 
her.  In  about  five  minutes  she  began  to  rub  the  left  eye  with  the  back 
of  her  hand,  and  then  the  other,  rubbing  with  both  hands  at  once  with 
considerable  violence.  At  the  intimation  of  the  Baron,  somebody  told 
her  to  open  her  eyes,  and  she  replied  pettishly,  **I  can't,^I  can't.** 
Some  of  the  medical  attendants  opened  me  eyeUds  by  force,  and  they 
closed  again.  The  Baron  then  intimated  that  he  would  restore  her  to 
Tision ;  and  this  part  of  the  proceedings  I  watched  with  much  curiosity. 
It  appeared  to  me,  that  he  applied  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  both 
hands  at  once  to  the  interior  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  then  drew  them  from 
the  nose  outwards,  pressing  against  the  edges  of  the  bones  of  the  orbits; 
and  this  he  did  rapidly,  twice.  The  patient  immediately  rose  from  her 
chair  and  opened  her  eyes,  looking  about  her  with  a  winking  and  embar- 
lassed  manner,  as  if  waked  out  of  sleep.  I  describe  what  I  saw  ;  and 
llie  only  comment  I  can  make  upon  it  is,  that  up  to  this  period  thesft 
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could  not  be  said  to  be  any  distinct  evidence,  beyond  the  assertioD  of 
the  patient,  for  the  reality  of  the  effects  purported  to  be  produced. 

She  sat  down  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  reluctance,  for  the 
continuation  of  the  experiment.  Her  fingers  at  first  played  with  her 
ihawl  as  before ;  but  in  three  or  four  minutes  the  motion  of  the  fingm 
ceased,  and  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other  fell  down  as  in  sleep.  She 
ioon  began  to  lean  to  her  left  against  the  Baron,  who,  I  must  say,  sup^ 
ported  her  in  a  very  handsome  and  artist-like  manner,  by  taking  hold 
of  her  elbow  with  one  hand,  continuing  to  wave  the  other  before  her 
face.  In  about  a  minute  more  she  raised  herself,  with  a  kind  of  convul« 
sive  effort  to  inspire  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  air,-^which  the 
Baron  received  with  a  /!S,  /id,  as  a  man  who  knew  perfectly  what  was 
coming, — and  then  she  made  a  prolonged  expiration,  with  somethii^ 
between  a.  sigh  and  a  sob,  and  fell  across  the  arm  of  the  chair  cm  the 
other  side  as  if  dead.  To  preserve  the  bienseancei  she  was  laid  out  upon 
the  floor,  and  her  head  and  shoulders  propped  on  a  machine  pro- 
vided in  hospitals  for  that  purpose.  The  muscles  appeared  entirely 
relaxed,  the  limbs  remaining  in  any  position  into  which  they  were  put ; 
and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  that  her  colour  continued  slightly 
flushed,  she  presented  the  appearance  of  a  recent  corpse.  The  doctors 
proceeded  to  pinch  her  hands,  each  harder  than  his  predecessor,  and 
forced  snuff  up  her  nostrils  at  an  unmerciful  rate,  as  each  surmised  hu 
rappee  was  stronger  than  his  neighbour's;  but  all  without  producii^ 
any  token  of  sensibility.  A  young  artist  present  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, ^'What  would  I  give  if  she  would  remain  in  that  position  for 
twelve  hours,  that  I  might  sketch  herl"  and  truly  a  painter  with  a 
Cymon,  might  have  racked  his  imagination  a  long  time  for  so  good  an 
Ij^igenia.  The  next  process  was  that  of  shaking  and  shouting  her 
name  in  her  ear.  This  at  first  produced  movements  of  impatience,  snch 
as  I  think  I  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  epilepsy  which  fall  more  or 
less  under  every  body's  notice ;  and  once  she  made  that  motion  which  is 
so  fright^l  to  die  friends  of  epileptic  patients,  and  resembles  an  effort  to 
shake  off  an  invisible  enemy, — the 

si  pectore  possit 


Excassisae  Deam, 
of  the  Roman  poet.    At  last  our  youthful  Pythoness  began  to  speak : — 

•*  Tunc  sic  orsa  loqul  vates." 

The  first  words  she  uttered  were,  "O  why  should  blushes  dye  my 
cheek  9**  and  the  next  were  a  poetical  aphorism  of  no  doubt  equal  im- 
pressiveness,  of  which  I  only  collected  that  the  burthen  was  ^'  a  sigh.** 


Contlcuit.' 


•«Ettaliafata, 


But  after  being  again  "well  shaken,"  she  spoke  again  and  said,  <'I 
won't  be  turned  out,  as  I  was  before,  for  the  servants  to  laugh  at;*' 
which  was  explained  by  somebody  saying,  that  on  a  former  occasion 
when  dbe  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  experiment!^  she  fancied  that 
tiM  fervsnti  (I  suppose  of  the  hospital)  laugh^  at  her.   On  continuation 
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of  the  shaking  process,  she  began  to  relate,  by  starts,  some  occurrences 
in  her  neighbourhood  which  had  impressed  her  imagination  as  ridicu- 
lous ; — I  surmise, 


"  Obscuris  vera  InTolvens.' 


She  said,  ''  There  was  a  man  went  mad,  and  he  jumped  out  of  bed 
without  his  clothes  and  ran  into  the  street."  Another  shake  produced, 
« I  thought  how  droll  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  run  into  a  meeting 
of  old  quakers."  Next  came,  "  He  said  that  Mr.  Hall  [the  apothecary, 
I  suppose,  that  ought  to  have  kept  him  in  bed]  wanted  to  get  at  his 
wife.'*  And  finally,  '^He  called  Mr.  Hall  an  old  gallipot-scraper.*' 
All  this  was  said  in  the  low,  quiet  tone  of  people  that  talk  in  their  sleep ; 
intermixed  with  laughing.  Some  of  the  women  present  remarkMl, 
"  That's  exactly  all  what  she  talks  in  her  fits."  The  Baron  now  b^^ 
to  try  what  he  probably  considered  as  his  tMtrt  deforce;  but  these  ap* 
peared  to  me  to  be  failures.  He  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  waid, 
and  I  understood  the  effect  was  to  be  that  the  patient  was  to  come  to 
herself;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  was  produced.  He  then  signified  that 
he  would  take  another  individual  by  the  hand,  and  while  he  held  his 
hand,  Ihe  patient  was  to  make  to  that  individual  rational  answers.  It 
was  tried,  and,  sure  enough,  the  patient  replied ;  but  not  to  the  point, 
and  always  upon  one  subject.  The  individual  whose  hand  was  taken 
by  the  Baron,  was  a  pupil  who  it  appeared  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  young  ladies  with  setons  in  their  necks,  and  his  voice  invariably 
caused  her  ideas  to  recur  to  the  dressing  of  her  neck,  and  she  replied  to 
him,  half  coquettishly  and  half  pettishly,  *'  Get  away.  Do  you  know 
how  much  yuu  hurt  my  neck  ?  If  you  hurt  me  so,  you  shall  never 
come  near  me  £^ain."  I  thought  the  young  man  seemed  rather  discon- 
certed by  the  duty  he  was  put  upon.  After  something  more  than  an 
hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  patient  **  sighed  away  her 
soul,*'  the  Baron  intimated  that  he  would  restore  her  to  consciousness. 
What  he  did  this  time,  appeared  to  consist  in  bringing  his  two  hands 
within  a  foot  of  her  face,  and  waving  them  two  or  three  times  across  the 
face,  from  the  nose  outwards,  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  that  by 
which  the  first  symptoms  had  appeared  to  be  induced,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  with  as  much  of  English  pronunciation  as  he  could  muster, 
'<  Get  up."  The  patient  immediately  rose,  and  looked  about  her  with 
the  same  winking  and  embarrassed  air  as  before, — ^took  the  arm  of  the 
young  pupil,  as  Terence  would  say  quamfamiliariter,  and  disappeared 
in  the  matron*s  room ;  after  which  I  saw  her  no  ihore,  till,  chancing  to 
be  detained  by  rain  at  the  vestibule,  I  saw  her  going  out^  apparently 
nothing  the  worse ;  and  as  I  was  asked  if  I  would  see  the  experiment 
renewed  the  next  day  but  one,  I  suppose  she  was  perfectly  ready  for  the 
repetition. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  impression  made  on  me  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation. I  entirely  give  up  the  idea  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
patient;  she  was  much  too  pretty  and  light-hearted  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  cold-blooded  and  painful  fraud.  To  say  no  more  of  the  pinching 
and  the  snuff,  it  would  have  requised  a  long  drilling  to  teach  a  girl  th^ 
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lymptoms  to  be  counterfeited;  and  what  would  be  the  chance  of  a 
foreigner's  finding  the  requisites  united,  in  an  out-patient  in  the  Univer- 
lity  College  Hospital  ? 

The  explanation,  I  apprehend,  lies  in  a  much  shorter  compass.  It  is 
simply,  that  the  waving  motion  of  the  hands  (which  it  is  observable  is 
as  perceptible  to  the  patient  when  the  eyes  are  shut  as  when  open,  espe- 
cially if  the  face  be  turned  towards  the  light,  as  anybody  may  convince 
themselves  by  experiment  with  their  own  hands)  produces  an  action  on 
tiie  brain,  (akin  perhaps  to  the  dizziness  produced  by  the  sight  of  running 
water),  sufficient  in  some  epileptic  patients  (in  the  actual  case,  one  out(^ 
two)  to  bring  on  a  real  repetition  of  the  epileptic  fit.  I  never  felt  any 
doubt  that  the  patient  was  in  one  of  her  epileptic  fits;  and  the  remark  oS 
the  women  is  confirmation  of  the  identity.  What  troubled  me,  was  the 
idea  of  what  would  become  of  us  all  if  Ihe  patient  never  recovered,  and 
we  were  brought  before  the  coronor  that  sat  on  Mr.  Cocking'*'.  How  the 
recovery  was  brought  about^  I  admit  to  be  the  mysterious  point ;  but  if 
we  will  only  keep  our  wits  about  us,  and  not  be  run  away  with  by  ad- 
miration  of  the  marvellous,  we  must  be  on  the  point  of  finding  out  tiie 
whole.  The  fact  already  ascertained,  I  maintain  to  be,  that  certain 
motions  before  the  eyes,  produce  a  cerebral  affection,  capable  of  in- 
ducing epilepsy  in  certain  states  of  predisposition.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  more  wonderful  than  in  many  other  facts  established  by  expe- 
riment. For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  experienced  for  the  first  time, 
what  I  remember  hearing  the  servants  talk  of  when  I  was  a  boy,  that 
certain  patterns  upon  walls  and  furniture  produce  giddiness.  I  was  in  a 
room  at  the  Albion,  and  found  the  walls  turning  round.  My  first 
thoughts  were  of  apoplexy ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  servants'  assertion 
came  to  my  relief.  The  paper  on  the  walls  was  a  crimson  ground,  with 
something  like  serpentine  columns  in  white,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
the  cieling.  Now  if  so  slight  a  circumstance  can  produce  a  cerebral 
affection  in  a  person  of  strong  nerves  and  free  from  disease,  there  seems 
nothing  unreasonable  in  believing  that  a  wavy  motion  before  the  eyes  of 
a  weakly  patient,  may  produce  a  sui generis  effect  upon  the  brain,  which 
in  epileptic  habiti  shall  have  a  tendency  to  produce  recurrence  of  the  fit. 
It  appears  to  be  merely  a  question  of  experiment.  An  honest  scepticism 
does  not  consist  in  refusing  to  believe  that  a  cause  A  may  produce  an 
effect  B,  if  experiment  proves  them  to  be  connected ;  but  in  refusing  to 
believe  anything  without  competent  proof. 

Another  point  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  support  of  the  absence  of 
collusion,  I  think  I  see  in  the  following.  Though  not  medical,  I  have 
enough  of  general  information  to  know,  that  one  of  the  first  symptoms  by 
which  cerebral  affections  in  general  demonstrate  themselves,  and  parti- 
cularly in  women,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  greater  contrast  with 
their  previous  habits,  is  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary  restraint  on  lan- 
guage.    It  takes  place  in  insanity,  in  drunkenness,  in  the  delirium  of 

*  An  unfortunate  experimentalist  who  about  that  time  cut  himself  loose  from 
a  balloon  In  a  parachute  of  his  own  invention,  and  was  killed.  The  jury  dis- 
played an  anxiety  to  express  their  horror  at  the  loss  of  life  by  philosophical 
esperlments.  * 
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opium,  and  in  epileptic  fits,  which  are  only  another  form  of  cerebral 
affection.  Everybody  knows  that  when  ladies  faint,  there  is  a  hustling 
away  of  gentlemen ;  which  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
cutting  laces,  as  for  fear  of  what  might  be  said  by  the  patient  during  the 
temporary  suspension  of  restraint.  The  purest-minded  woman  upon 
earm,  might  talk  of  her  innocent  preferences,  her  state  of  health,  or  many, 
other  subjects  on  which  witnesses  would  not  be  desirable.  Now  I  submit 
that  in  the  case  described,  there  is  just  so  much  of  this  kind  of  evidence 
as  goes  to  establish  the  cause  assigned.  It  is  out  of  the  range  of  proba- 
bility, that  a  foreigner  should  have  been  able  to  instil  with  effect  into 
the  mind  of  a  hospital  patient,  that  precisely  such  and  such  a  departure 
from  her  ordinary  restraint  in  language  and  conversation,  would  best 
keep  up  the  character  she  was  to  assume.  I  therefore  conclude  it  to  be 
more  likely  that  there  was  a  real  affection  of  the  brain. 

One  inference  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  cerebral  irritation  which 
induces  the  epilept;^c  action,  at  least  of  the  artificial  kind,  is  attended 
with  no  pain.  It  may  even  be  attended  with  soothing  and  agreeable 
sensations ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  of  my  own,  of  four  and  a  half 
years,  who  always  requests  to  be  ''tickled"  to  sleep,  the  ''tickling*' 
consisting  in  somebody  drawing  their  hands  lightly  over  her  face,  which 
invariably  sends  her  in  a  few  minutes  to  sleep.  Various  questions  of 
importance  may  also  suggest  themselves.  If  there  is  a  process  that 
removes  the  artificial  fit,  will  it  lead  to  a  way  of  removing  the  natural 
onet  And  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  artificial  fits  upon  the  patient  9 
Epilepsy  is  understood  to  be  confirmed  by  habit ;  is  then  the  repetition 
three  times  a  week  of  the  artificial  fit,  to  go  towards  confirming  the 
habit,  or  may  it  have  a  tendency  to  act  as  a  vaccine,  and  prevent  or 
modify  the  natural  disease?  It  has  been  asserted  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, that  the  patient  described  has  had  no  recurrence  of  her  natural 
fits  since  the  artificial  practice.  If  this  be  so,  there  appears  something 
like  an  exhaustion  of  the  epileptic  tendency. 

I  have  not  witnessed  any  repetition  of  the  experiments,  but  I  have 
heard  the  accounts  of  a  person  in  whom  I  have  confidence ;  and  as 
nothing  but  sheer  imbecility  can  prevent  the  immediate  ascertaining 
whether  the  main  facts  are  correct  or  not^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
alluding  to  them  under  that  reservation.  He  says  he  saw  the  process 
tried  on  a  girl  of  fourteen  (whom  I  surmise  I  recollect),  an  in-patient  in 
the  hospital,  sufiering  under  what  the  doctors  called  '*  ecstatic  delirium/* 
left  behind  by  a  fever.  She  was  exceedingly  violent  and  abusive, 
assailing  the  Baron  with  the  common-places  she  had  heard  employed 
against  foreigners,  which  fortunately  he  did  not  understand ;  but  ailer 
the  "sigh  '  which  would  appear  to  be  a  general  symptom,  she  came  out 
a  quiet,  timid,  orderly  little  girl,  answering  with  great  propriety  to  every- 
tiung  which  was  said  to  her.  If  this  be  so,  the  artificial  cerebral  irrita- 
tion whatever  it  is,  would  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  quiet  delirium. 
An  effect  of  the  same  kind,  I  think  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  maniacal  patients,  by  turning  them  in  what  our  forefathers  called 
a  whirligig.  The  patient  whom  I  saw  before,  is  also  described  as  having 
approached  much  nearer  to  rationality  during  the  access,  or  to  have  had 
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the  fit  in  what  may  be  called  a  diluted  state.  As  one  instance,  I  under- 
stand that  when  pestered  with  questions  in  her  ear,  she  attempted  to  rise 
and  make  a  manual  defence ;  which  reminds  me,  that  when  I  saw  her, 
she,  either  by  accident  or  design,  gave  a  sound  cuff  to  one  unhappy 
questioner.  Does  the  artificial  stimulus,  then,  wear  out,  or  alter  its 
effect  by  repetition  ?  And  does  this  wearing-out  modify  the  results,  and 
so  produce  different  phsBnomena  in  the  patient  9  All  these  seem  among 
possible  things,  and  all  seem  to  be  determinable  by  attention  and  care. 

What  appears  to  be  the  subject  for  regret,  is,  that  instead  of  pursuing 
the  connexion  between  causes  and  efiects  witb  scientific  caution,  it 
riiould  have  been  chosen  to  attempt  to  envelope  the  whole  with  the  name 
of  a  new  and  mysterious  science,  and  invest  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
something  of  the  supernatural.  I  cannot  help  avowing,  that  unless  it 
was  considered  as  a  necessary  compliment^  the  medical  men  present 
seemed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  question  which  they  ought  not;  in 
short,  there  was  a  little  of  a  gabe-mou^  spirit  abroad.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  questions  they  asked  were  in  the  highest  degree  unwise ;  not  only 
as  implying  the  expectation  of  supernatural  or  extra-natural  responses, 
but  as  having  a  durect  tendency  to  act  as  what  counsel  call  "  leading 
questions.**  Take  for  example,  ''  How  many  more  times  must  you  be 
magnetized  before  you  are  able  to  see  with  your  eyes  shut?" — which  my 
informant  seems  to  think  was  afterwards  extended  to  asking  her  how 
long  it  would  be  before  she  could  tell  what  o'clock  it  was  by  a  watch 
held  to  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  to  which,  after  much  teazing,  she  appears 
to  have  held  out  something  like  a  promise  of  hope.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  fair  to  say,  that  these  questions  may  have  been  put  at  the  direction 
of  the  Baron,  and  have  been  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  trial 
of  his  process.  And  in  one  view,  good  may  result  in  the  end.  The 
alchemists  might  obscure  science  on  the  whole,  by  the  wild  and  mystical 
view  they  chose  to  take  of  the  operations  of  nature.  But  their  m(»t  irre- 
gular flights  had  still  a  certain  chance  of  discovering  useful  materials  for 
the  cooler  heads  of  future  generations  to  work  upon. 

My  hope  therefore  is,  that  some  medical  person  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion with  the  advantages  of  professional  knowledge,  and  will  steer  a  just 
course  between  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sickly  dread  of  disco- 
vering new  truths  upon  the  other,  though  concealed  under  any  imagi- 
nable mass  of  the  fantastic  and  the  unsoimd.  My  old  relation  would 
have  found  it  all  out  in  a  week ;  if  a  maniacal  patient  had  not  kicked 
him  to  death.  Truth  can  never  be  too  soon  secured,  nor  error  too  quickly 
got  rid  of.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  some  useful  physiological 
facts  which  will  now  be  elicited,  would  have  beeen  seized  on  by  scientific 
men  if  the  whole  subject  had  not  been  contrived  to  be  involved  in  the 
mystical  and  the  ridiculous.  And  what  is  there  we  might  not  come  to 
now,  if  the  reins  were  given  to  the  supernatural  and  the  unproved  ?  Think 
only  what  a  combination  in  politics  might  be  made  out  of  "  Animal 
Magnetism  "  and  St.  Simonianism ;  or  various  other  amalgams  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

London,  28  Augmt,  1837.  T. 
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{HuU  Saturday  Journal,  11  May,  1839.) 

MEETING  OP  REFORMERS. 

Last  evening  (10  May,  1839,)  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Colonel 
Thompson  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Queen-street,  to  hear  an 
address  from  the  candidate.  The  spacious  room  and  gallery  were 
crowded  to  excess — we  should  suppose  there  could  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand  persons  present ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  Tories,  all  seemed  most  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the  Colonel. 
On  his  entrance.  Colonel  Thompson  was  received  with  cheers.  Some 
delay  took  place  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  chairman ;  at  length  Mr. 
J<^n  Peck  was  proposed  and  unanimously  carried,  and  opened  the 
business  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  He  alluded  to  a  meeting  held 
that  afternoon,  at  the  Kingston  Hotel,  and  the  determination  come  to,  to 
send  a  requisition  to  Mr.  Hutt  and  to  support  Colonel  Thompson.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  much  cheering.  ■ 

Colonel  Thompson  then  came  forward,  and  was  received  with  great 
dieering,  which  continued  some  time.  He  spoke  as  follows : — Gentle- 
men,— In  consequence  of  a  gone- by  promise,  1  have  lost  no  time  in 
roesenting  myself  before  you  upon  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
What  has  been  often  foretold  to  you  has  come  upon  us — ^rather  in  a 
harry  perhaps  when  it  did  come '— but  everything  unpleasant  comes  in  a 
hurry.  You  have  had  warnings  over  and  over,  that  the  course  was  not 
pursued  that  would  prevent  our  coming  to  the  present  pass.  It  is  hard 
to  blame ;  yet  how  can  a  man  defend  his  own  opinions  without  in  some 
way  blaming  those  who  differ  from  him  ?  It  is  harder  still  to  throw 
blame  upon  veteran  liberals,  with  whom  it  has  been  your  pride  to  see 
your  representative  stand  side  by  side.  Yet,  as  I  have  never  made  any 
secret  of  my  opinions,  I  must  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  sad  fallacy, 
the  awful  mistake  which  caused  the  Irish  and  English  leaders  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  debility  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  is  what  has  ended  in  letting 
us  all  down  together.  They  were  told  over  and  over,  **  The  fate  of  the 
country,  for  this  time  at  least,  is  in  your  hands ;  you  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  feeble  Whig  aristocracy  in  the  right  way  by  threatening  to 
desert  them  the  moment  they  try  to  leave  it."  This  they  refused  to  do ; 
and  now  that  the  evil  is  come,  I  do  believe  we  Radicals  are  the  only 
men  who  can  call  ourselves  free  from  blame.  But  if  you  were  the  men 
who  were  right,  ought  you  not  to  take  a  step  of  political  importance 
thereupon!  (cheers).  There  may  be  numericiedly  stronger  bodies  than 
wCy  but  we  hang  well  together,  and  make  up  in  activity  what  we  may 
want  in  numbers.  What  I  say  here,  may  not  be  said  solely  to  the  Radi- 
cals of  Hull,  but  may  reach  the  ears  of  iJiose  in  other  quarters,  and  pro- 
dace  effect.  I  would  point  out  to  them  all  and  ever3rwhere,  that  in  the 
constituencies  situated  like  that  of  this  town,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
come  forward  and  demand  a  half  of  the  Liberal  representation.  And 
little  enough  after  all,  and  what  will  go  but  little  way  towards  giving 
tiiem  that  share  which  upon  a  fair  numerical  division  of  the  whole  country 
would  fall  tu  their  lot.  We  do  not  say  we  will  have  half  the  whole 
representation,  but  that  we  will  have  half  of  that  small  portion  of  it  which 
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it  is  in  our  own  power  to  get  (cheersV  I  would  offend  nobody,  but  I 
must  speak  with  freedom  here  to  those  who  are  my  own  particular 
friends.  I  advise  them  then  to  stand  forward  now,  not  only  because  it 
is  for  their  advantage  as  a  party,  but  is  the  best  thing  for  tiie  common 
advantage  besides.  It  is  for  the  common  good  that  you  should  say  ''  We 
wili  have  tome  representation ;  we  will  have  somebody  in  parliament  who 
shall  speak  our  sentiments ;  we  will  not  be  tongue-tied  there,  when  we 
have  the  means  to  hinder  it  '*  (cheers) .  But  if  you  do  thali,  it  it  fiur  you 
should  also  do  the  other  thing.  You  must  say  to  that  other  section  of 
Liberals  which  is  less  advanced  in  Liberal  opinions  than  yonnelves, 
**  The  power  we  claim,  we  freely  give.  Fix  on  your  representative. 
We  object  not  to  your  having  a  voice ;  only  give  us  one  too.  Upon 
that  condition,  we  are  yours  and  you  are  ours^'  rioud  cheers).  And 
what  is  the  alternative  to  this  plan  f  That  by  refusmg  to  co-operate,  we 
have  the  power  to  bring  on  a  result  so  mournful,  that  I  will  not  iurther 
allude  to  it ; — and  so  have  they.  Let  us  then,  as  the  most  active  purty, 
put  forward  this  proposal  without  delay,  as  we  do  now,  intending  to 
Keep  it  in  good  faith,  and  nothing  doubting  that  the  same  good  faith  wiU 
be  shown  towards  us  (cheers).  In  all  this,  there  is  no  compromise  of 
principle.  That  word  "  compromise  *'  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy. 
Who  seeks  for  a  compromise?  Do  /  compromise?  (cheers).  Is  thoe 
anything  I  ever  said,  or  did,  or  thought,  that  I  come  here  to  apologise 
for,  or  soften  down  to  please  any  man  or  set  of  men  ?  It  is  not  that  I 
came  for.  I  came  to  ask,  whether  taking  me  with  all  you  like  and  all 
you  dislike,  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  assist  in  bringing  in  two  Liberals 
as  your  representatives  in  parliament  (loud  cheers).*  I  know  how  hard 
it  is,  for  a  man  who  boasts  to  have  studied  and  defended  the  interest!  of 
the  numerous  classes,  to  avoid  sometimes  running  against  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  richer  classes  of  society.  I  am  afraid  you  may  as  soon 
ask  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  as  that  there  should  be  perfect  union 
upon  such  points;  but  we  will  not  demand  it ;  we  will  not  say  one  wtNrd 
upon  that  subject — we  call  for  no  discussion  upon  political  opinions 
now.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  for  the  general  advantage,  and  for  that  of  each 
party  separately,  that  we  should  go  on  together;  and  if  it  is,  in  Grod'i 
name  let  us  do  so  (cheers).  We  are  to  a  certain  extent  beforehand  in 
the  contest ;  in  advance  of  the  other  Liberal  constituencies  in  the  country ; 
and  who  knows  but  we  may  do  something — and  it  is  not  the  first  time 
Hull  has  been  distinguished — ^which  may  make  'our  countrymen 
look  up  to  us  as  the  town  that  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  good  way, 
and  shown  an  example  for  others  to  pursue  (cheers).  We  would  stop  to 
lament  over  what  is  past,  if  lamentation  could  do  an3rthing ;  tears  of 
blood  {might  be  wept  over  what  has  happened  within  the  limits  of  this 
country's  rule  in  the  last  few  years  and  months.  I  have  never  concealed 
my  bitter  feelings  upon  these  points.  You  have  yet  to  see,  what  may 
come  of  the  example.  Yon  may  think  it  a  small  tiling  to  see  a  Speaker 
of  a  House  of  Assembly  hunted  across  the  country  by  detachments  of 
Light  Infantry,  when  it  is  not  at  your  door ;  but  how  soon  may  it  happen 
to  yourselves  (cheers).  Example  is  catching.  Already  you  read  of  the 
ten  outlets  of  a  town  in  Wales  being  occupied  by  detachments  of  troops. 
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in  order  that  authorit;  me-j  pick  aiid  chuae  ninoug  those  thai  are  within. 
Let  me  oHure  you,  Ibat  vthenevet  you  find  the  tm  oi  the  hundred  out- 
Itta  of  ynur  own  town  occupied  bj  troopa  for  the  like  purpose,  you  will 
Snd.  it  B.  bilterer  thing  than  yon  ever  thought  to  laate  of.  I  say  thii, 
aol  for  the  sake  of  irrilalion,  hut  to  prove  that  I  romehere  not  to  conceal 
ftelirigs,  but  to  advise  yon  to  that  courae  which  will,  and  must,  and 
•hftlJ,  give  ui  the  voice  we  want.  Had  I  been  your  reptesentative,  can 
yoo  not  see  many  things,  which  though  one  voice  might  be  finally 
beaten  down,  would  uot  have  gone  on  unresisted  at  Ihey  did!  There 
iBtre  two  men  in  larliament — once  called  the  dual  party,  for  il  ia  trua 
that  they  were  two — who  had  they  been  there  alill,  would  not  have 
allowed  the  sad  tmntaction*  in  the  colonies  to  pass  without  a  desperate 
unyieldiug resistance.  Tliey  would  have  marched  over  us,  1  know; 
but  they  would  at  all  events  have  had  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  It  was 
the  most  grievous  earthly  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  me,  tliat 
kept  me  away  ttom  tlie  opportunity  of  being  thus  troilden  down.  But 
time  imdchajige  bappen  to  all  men;  and  with  this  I  aoppoael  must  be 
content.  Iliere  is  not  time  for  sorrow ;  we  must  go  forward.  I  come 
thenfo  ask  your  assistance  to  the  scheme  1  have  proposed.  What  i»your 
complaint?  That  your  opinioia  are  not  represented.  Heaven  knowa 
how  weak  Ibeir  repiesentafion  iaattiie  very  beat.  Yet  so  are  things  aitn- 
ated.  that  to  take  advantage  of  the  little  you  have,  and  to  use  it  reso- 
lutely and  well,  presents  the  only  method  ijy  which  you  can  reasonably 
ho]ie  loe«capeintD  abetter  state  of  things.  Iliere  is  no  occasioii  for  you 
to  despair.  Believe  me,  there  is  a  feeling  growing, — grown, — in  the 
hearts  of  the  vast  majority  in  this  country,  wliich  will  not  be  flually  re- 
pressed or  kepi  down  by  any,  aud  for  which  some  vents  must  be  found 
in  wholesome  Refomns ,  and  these  vents  it  shall  be  our  businen  to  de- 
mand and  to  obtain  (cheen).  Prospects  are  not  very  bright  for  those 
who  wish  tolivein  peace  by  honest  industry.  Hadwchadanylhinglile 
a  fair  opportunity  of  pmtactiug  ourselves,  it  would  have  Iwen  long 
before  tor  had  volunteeml  a  scuAlc.  It  is  not  by  civil  disturbances  that 
your  interests  are  promoted.  Oli,  you  are  not  the  men  who  delight  in 
war.  Quiet  labour  would  have  done  for  goo,  if  you  might  have  enjoyed 
tbe  froits.  If  there  is  a  dan  geroni  spirit  raised,  let  those  take  llie  hlama 
who  raised  it,  and  who  would  not  put  it  down  (cheers).  And  moat  of 
all,  for  this  present  eriiis,  let  the  saddle  rest  on  the  right  horae ;  we  will 
have  none  of  i[ !  we  utterly  refuse  to  bear  a  fragment  of  the  blame.  But 
now  the  thing  is  here,  we  will  take  the  best  road  our  reason  can  point 
out.  Weare  for  peace,  not  violence.  Those  violent  men  who  talked  of 
force,  have  done  much  harm  to  the  success  of  their  own  cause;  and 
among  other  reasons,  because  they  never  had  the  force  they  talked  of 
(cheera).  Times  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  when  physical  power 
may  be  called  for.  There  is  a  time  to  resist,  as  Solomon  says  there  i;  a 
time  lot  alt  things ;  but  that  time  wa>  not  now,  You  were  weak,  your 
enemies  were  strong,  and  tliere  was  a  better  way  to  go  alxiut  It.  Say  not 
1  came  here  to  deny  the  juitice  of  the  poor  man's  complaints.  Tbougli 
psriiaps  not  poor  myself,  I  have  eyes  to  see,  and  heart  to  feet,  that  £e 
poor  man  in  this  country  is  wretchedly  jU-trealcd  (theersl.  Aud.«V5% 
Bj 
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It  used  to  be,  because  he  was  without  the  knowledge.  That  cause  is 
going  fast  He  has  the  knowledge,  or  is  going  to  it  rapidly ;  and  heavy 
responsibility  will  rest  on  those  who,  knowing  that  fact,  shall  not  make 
way  for  the  improvement  of  his  state.  But  it  is  because  we  wish  for 
peace  and  peaceful  measures,  that  we  come  here  to  discharge  our  part  of 
a  public  duty,  by  the  peaceful  and  constitutional  mode  of  sending  a 
representative  of  our  opinions  to  parliament ;  and  so  God  prosper  us 
in  our  honest  efforts.  (*'  Amen  from  several  voices,  and  general 
cheering). 


(HuU  Advertiter,  17  May,  1839.) 

WORKING  MEM*S   ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  (14  May,  1839),  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  association  was  held  in  their  room  in  Sallhouse-lane,  to  hear  Colonel 
Thompson. 

Mr.  /.  Jackson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  addressed  the 
assembly,  which  then  nearly  filled  the  spacious  room. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  received  with  general  and  long-continued 
cheering.  He  said, — Gentlemen,  after  congratulating  you  upon  the 
unanimity  displayed  in  this  assembly  upon  such  points  as  may  concern 
your  own  interests,  allow  me  to  lay  before  you  what  has  struck  me  up(m 
tiie  opportunity  which  now  exists  for  doing  service  to  the  Liberal  cause 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  cause  of  the  numerous  and  indus- 
trious classes.  I  should  belie  all  my  professions  if  I  did  not  avow,  that 
the  industrious  classes  have  great  and  heavy  causes  of  complaint.  In  this 
country  a  system  of  misgovemment  has  been  directed  to  diverting  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  into  the  pockets,  to  speak  plainly,  of  the  non- 
industrious  classes.  That  makes  the  great  evil  existing  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  left  us  in  some  degree  by  our  fathers — they  are  to  blame  for 
the  beginning — we  shall  be  to  blame  if  we  do  not  put  an  end  to  it 
(cheers).  There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  this  and  of  other 
countries,  when  great  questions  of  public  liberty  have  been  carried  by 
the  exertion  of  force  ;  but  these  cases  have  always  arisen  when  there  hsis 
first  been  a  direct  attempt  of  the  governing  powers  to  carry  some  point  by 
the  exertion  of  force  too.  But  this  is  not  our  case  now — we  are  men  who 
wish  to  have  our  privileges  and  liberties  increased,  but  we  are  not  acting 
in  consequence  of  any  direct  invasion  of  the  laws.  Hence  I  conclude 
that  we  have  better  and  wiser  means  to  obtain  our  ends ;  wiser  because 
positively  more  easy  and  more  effectual.  We  have  a  government  which 
although  very  far  from  perfect,  yet  does  rank  as  a  comparatively  free 
government  among  the  governments  of  the  earth.  What  then  is  meant 
by  being  free,  but  that  the  people  have  powers  and  privileges  which  are 
competent  without  violence  to  gain  for  them  all  reasonable  objects  they 
can  possibly  desire?  (cheers).  These  objects  we  want  to  know  first,  and 
tben  to  carry  Hiem  (cheers).  At  this  moment  you  appear  to  have  an 
oj^rtunity  to  take  an  important  stride  m  ^^9ra^ax  ^yicx.  The  most 
active  among  us  in  the  pursuit  of  po\v^c8l'^nVA«^^)\a^iL^^<&\Aa&&^& 
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Radicals.  The  voters  amongst  them  may  be  numerically  a  minority  ; 
that  is  to  say  the  other  great  parties — ^the  party  of  positive  injustice,  and 
the  half-hearted  supporters  of  improvement^'may  each  be  numerically 
miperior.  But  it  does  so  happen  that  in  extensive  portions  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  country,  we  have  a  power  which  has  not  yet  been  exerted, 
bat  which  ought  to  be.  Do  you  not  see  that  in  a  borough  like  our  own, 
where  we  have  a  compact  body  of  300  or  400  Radicals,  the  other  parties 
being  pretty  nearly  bsuanced,  we  can  say  "  We  will  have  one  representa* 
live  ?^  (cheers).  What  would  be  the  effect,  if  all  the  constituencies  in 
the  country  similarly  circumstanced  should  make  the  same  demand, 
and  with  success  %  It  would  make  the  difference  between  having  40  or 
50  men  to  speak  on  our  behalf  on  national  questions,  and  having  half-a- 
dosen  or  none.  It  would  be  an  immense  stride  gained,  of  which  the 
effect  would  be  rapidly  felt  Let  us  try  then  if  we  cannot  make  this  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,  and  an  example  for  other  men  to  copy  (cheers) ;  and 
you  who  read  history  know  this  is  not  the  first  time  our  native  town  has 
been  a  place  distinguished.  What  is  there  to  be  opposed  to  youf  You 
have  the  means  in  your  hands  of  combining,  if  you  will  use  it  firmly. 
Your  demand  is  reasonable — that  you  should  send  one  representative, 
and  take  up  heartily  with  one  of  theirs  for  the  other.  If  the  two  parties 
quarrel,  the  result  must  be  the  bringing  in  two  Tories,  whom  I  am  not 
wrong  in  calling  the  common  enemy  (cheers).  The  choice  is  before 
you ;  will  you  bring  in  one  of  each  class  of  Liberals,  or  two  Tories  % 
If  a  man  asks  his  conscience,  what  use  he  is  bound  to  make  of  the 
power  of  voting,  the  answer  must  be,  that  he  is  bound  to  use  it  for  the 
common  good.  Which  then  of  the  two  courses  above  mentioned  does  he 
think  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  common  good;  to  have  two 
Tories,  or  one  Whig  and  one  Radiod  representative  t  If  you  all  of  you 
feel  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  follow  it  up  by  taking,  like  wise 
men,  the  best  steps  to  obtain  your  object.  And  I  do  not  see  why  im- 
portant political  consequences  should  not  in  a  short  time  follow.  Sup* 
pose  an  endeavour  is  made  to  form  a  new  ministry  on  the  principle  of 
carrying  some  great  popular  privileges — it  will  be  for  you  to  support 
such  ministers  and  keep  them  to  their  point.  We  must  act  like  the 
mariner,  who  with  a  shifting  wind  runs  before  it  when  he  is  able,  and 
holds  his  own  in  the  best  way  he  can  when  it  is  againsthim.  With  few 
exceptions,  it  is  by  a  little  at  a  time  that  public  liberties  can  be  gained. 
When  we  obtain  the  inch  we  must  go  for  the  ell ;  and  if  we  and  our 
aswciates  in  the  country  hold  together  on  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  lam 
much  mistaken  if  we  do  not  get  both  the  inch  and  the  ell  (cheers).  The 
absence  of  such  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  I  have  described, 
has  been  what  has  brought  things  to  the  present  pass ;  and  whenever  the 
exertions  of  the  Radiceds  in  the  constituencies  can  raise  up  such  a  one 
and  carry  it  to  a  certain  strength,  do  you  not  see  that  a  time  must  come 
whoi  a  government  will  be  formed  in  dependence  on  the  support  of  this 
party  as  an  element,  and  so  it  will  hold  the  power  of  enforcing  the  ^^to- 
gress  of  the  popular  cause?  What  we  want  is  a  paxt^  'v\a!(^V^  ^ 
against  any  minister  that  utters  the  word  '*  Fimiiity  Ot^fccnJ^ .  QiSSDaft^ 
men,  for  the  favourable  opinion  you  have  expTeaaea  oi  tkj^'^^i^  '^^^ 
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only  say  that  as  far  as  my  abilities  extended,  I  feel  consdous  of  having 
endeavoured  to  desenre  it  (cheers).  Every  man  can  give  industry,  de- 
tenaination,  perseverance ;  and  every  man,  if  he  pleases,  can  gire  honesty 
(chews).  It  was  my  endeavour  so  to  act,  in  dischai^  of  the  trust  you 
have  heretofore  conferred  upon  me,  as  to  leave  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  public  interest  would  not  suffer  from  your  conferring  it  on  me 
again  (great  cheers  for  some  time). 


{From  tkt  Weekhf  True  Sun  of  March  23, 1839.) 

Radical  Indxpbndbncx. 

The  advice  contained  in  the  fdlowing  letter  well  deserves  the  oonsi- 
deration  of  all  liberal  constituencies  who  do  not  intend  to  be  Whig- 
ridden  to  the  end  of  the  diaptec-^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRUE  aUN. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  allusion  to  the  Wigan  election  in  your 
paper  of  the  16th,  and  recollecting  also  that  yours  was  the  paper  which 
Dotdly  announced  the  Marylebone  election  in  March  last  to  have  been 
the  declaration  of  Radical  independence,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fbrwarding 
to  you  my  reply  to  a  letter  received  this  day  from  Leicester,  stating  the 
intention  of  nominating  me  as  a  candidate  there. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Pbrbonet  Thompson. 
London,  March  20,  1839. 

[Tlie  letter,  to  which  the  following  is  a  reply,  was  addressed  to  Colonel 
Thompson  by  Mr.  John  Markham,  as  chairman  of  a  Radical  Association 
in  Leicester,  informing  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  advocates  of 
universal  suffrage  in  Uiat  town  to  nominate  him  as  a  candidate.] 

13,  Hanover>terrace,  Regent Vpark,  20th  March,  1839. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  engagement  publicly  made  after  die 
Marylebone  electicxi  in  March  last,  I  readily  forward  to  you  my  entire. 
agreem«at  in  the  intuition  expressed  in  your  letter  of  yesterday ^s  dato,  of 
nominating  me  at  the  election  now  taking  place  at  Leicester;  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  such  expenses  as  may  be  unavoidably  consequent. 

I  trust  this  will  be  made  a  step  towards  the  oiganizatioB  of  a  general 
system,  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  Radicals  in  Marylebone,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  attack  there  made  on  them  by  the  Whigs,  was  a  marked 
and  successfwl  exam^de.  And  that  system  briefly  is,  to  set  up  and  carry 
through  the  poU,  a  Radical  candidate  at  every  donAle  election  in  the  king- 
dosn,  where  the  Wh^  will  not  i^pnee  to  combine  in  supporting  one 
Whig  and  one  Radical  candidate ;  and  at  every  amgle  election,  where  the 
Whigs  have  not  come  to  a  satis&ctory  composition  with  the  Radicals 
on  the  subject  of  the  candidate  to  be  snpported.  By  this  plan,  and  this 
only,  the  Radicals,  if  they  can  displav  combination  and  energy,  may 
obtain  a  substantial  share  of  influence  m  the  House  of  Commons  as  at 
prasemt  ooQstituted. 
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There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal  the  small  progress  which  the 
Radicals  at  large  have  made  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  system.  It 
is  probably  within  your  knowledge,  that  I  wrote  to  the  Radical  Associa- 
tion  at  Wigan,  on  occasion  of  the  late  election  there,  offering  to  find  the 
expenses  of  a  poll ;  and  that  the  Committee  declined  the  offer,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Whig  candidate's  election  was  certain,  and  that  there 
was  consequently  no  probability  of  seating  a  Radical  Reform  candidate. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Whig  candidate  came  in  by  a  majority  of  two. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  came  in  solely  in  consequence  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Radical  Association  on  my  proposition,  and  that  if  their 
decision  had  been  different  he  would  not. 

If  the  Radicals  ever  mean  to  show  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  in  the 
House  o{  Commons,  they  must  use  the  same  means  (bating  iniquities) 
that  other  parties  do.  They  must  be  prepared,  from  the  present  moment 
or  as  near  it  as  may  be,  with  the  candidate  they  mean  to  support  at  a 
future  election,  come  when  it  may ;  and  they  must  give  every  chance, 
by  the  avowal  of  their  preparations,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
composition  as  is  to  lead  to  carrying  their  mau.  They  must  have  the 
assistance  of  some  active  and  determined  individuals  of  the  class  who  go 
under  the  name  of  parliamentary  (or  more  nroperly  election)  agents; 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  in  possession  of  all  attainable  information 
touching  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  and  other  points  affecting  the 
general  object.  They  must  further  endeavour  to  have  an  organ  in  the 
press,  for  the  express  purpose  of  working  and  conducting  the  general 
plan.  On  both  these  points  any  assistance  within  my  reach  shall  be  en- 
tirely  at  their  service. 

It  was  my  earnest  desire  to  have  set  on  foot  some  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Marylebone  election,  which  was  on  the  2d  of  March 
1838 ;  and  there  were  parties  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  who 
gladly  would  have  joined.  Perhaps,  as  the  subject  attracts  increased 
attention,  something  of  the  same  kind  may  yet  be  desirable. 

Any  publicity  that  can  be  given  to  Ibis  letter  and  the  plan  of  cam- 

Saign  contained  in  it,  may  be  useful  to  the  general  cause,  and  cannot  be 
isagreeable  to  myself.  Though  our  interference  at  Wigan  and  at  Lei- 
cester has  not  had  the  same  marked  effects  that  were  produced  in  Mary- 
lebone, it  has  saved  our  credit  for  keeping  hold  of  the  clue  the  Mary- 
lebone election  presented  to  us,  and  has  enabled  us  to  class  the  whole 
three  elections  among  the  evidence  that  we  have  power  in  our  hands  if  we 
have  resolution  to  make  use  of  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

T.  Pbrbonbt  Thompson. 


{From  the  fVeekfy  True  Sun  of  April  28,  1839.) 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDBNT. 

The  plan  for  promoting  the  apparition  of  an  independent  Radical 
party  in  the  next  House  of  Commons,  is  making  progress.  An  extract 
firom  the  Ayrshire  Examiner ,  headed  "  Tactics  of  the  Radical  Paxt^  "  ^w^ 
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show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is  matured  in  Scotland.  The  plan 
is  simply  this : — In  all  the  constituencies  which  send  two  membos  to 
Parliament,  and  where  the  balance  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  ap- 
proaches to  equality,  to  be  prepared  with  one  purely  Radical  candidate, 
and  to  make  the  Whigs  the  offer  of  combining  to  bring  in  one  pore 
Whig  of  their  choice  on  condition  of  receiving  ^e  like  assistance  in  re- 
turn. This  is  the  course  which  tiie  Radicals,  setting  drivellers  and 
concealed  enemies  at  defiance,  are  proceeding  to  adopt.  The  question 
which  will  be  asked  here  is,  what  is  the  alternative  which  the  Radicals 
rely  on  f  The  answer  is  one  of  those  which  are  only  difficult  for  want  of 
straightforwardness.  The  Radicals,  like  other  people,  have  different 
shades  of  opinion  among  themselves.  There  are  the  more  advanced  set, 
who  believe  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  no  evil  like  tiie  present  system  of 
governing  by  Whigs  under  the  permission  of  the  Tories — the  ''  catVpew 
ministry"  in  short,  which  was  the  term  under  which  the  banner  was 
raised  against  it  by  Colonel  Thompson,  at  the  great  Marylebone  meeting 
for  tiie  Ballot  in  January  1838,  and  which  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
determination  of  the  Whig-Radicals  to  bring  a  Tory  into  Parliament 
at  the  election  which  followed  a  month  afterwards.  This  set,  of  course, 
believing  tiiat  a  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  seeing  the  declared 
supporters  of  abuse  in  office  and  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  would  be  a 
great  good  per  «e,  hold  out  the  threat  of  voting  directly  for  a  Tory. 
After  these  come  another  class,  who  have  not  yet  taken  alarm  at  the  pro- 
cess going  on  for  advancing  Tory  objects  through  Whig  hands.  These 
men  have  still  a  lurking  susceptibility  to  the  cry  of  **  Keep  out  the 
Tory,"  and  make  a  sort  of  composition  among  their  conflicting  feelings 
by  tiireatening  to  refuse  voting  for  a  Whig,  which  they  purpose  to  ac- 
complish by  giving  a  plumper  for  the  Radical,  or,  which  will  come 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  not  voting  at  all.  These  two  classes 
then,  will  go  each  their  several  way,  eschewing  all  tests  by  which  the 
weaker  brethren  may  be  separated  from  the  stronger  or  vice  vertd.  BoUi 
will  have  to  set  their  faces  like  a  flint  against  the  hypocrites  and  the 
feebles  who  run  about  exclaiming  against  *'  dictation,"  and  preaching 
up  the  ''  will  of  the  majority  of  Lib^als.^*  The  last  is  a  simple  fraud, 
and  to  be  stuck  up  as  such  in  any  place  where  fallacies  are  made  scare- 
crows of.  There  is  a  compact  that  the  members  shall  be  the  men  who 
have  the  majority  of  votes  out  of  the  whole  constituency ;  but  none  that 
fifty  Radicids  shall  go  without  their  man  when  they  might  have  him, 
because  a  hundred  who  chuse  to  call  themselves  Liberals  say  lliey 
should  prefer  it.  The  Radicals  are  mere  jHike-puddings,  if  the  present 
plan  does  not  procure  them  thirty  or  forty  representatives  in  the  next 
Parliament.  Bailie  Craig  is  probably  manoeuvring  upon  a  branch  of 
this  principle  in  Ayrshire ;  and  if  he  perseveres,  the  Birmingham  Journal 
will  nave  been  wrong  in  supposing,  that  the  chance  of  immediate  suc- 
cess was  all  he  had  to  set  off  against  '*  his  share  of  the  polling-places." 
The  Whigs  are  slow  in  believing  anybody  can  act  against  them  upon 
plan  ;  but  the  next  time  the  Bailie  presents  himself  to  them  in  the  gate, 
see  if  he  is  not  treated  with  profound  respect.  An  interesting  point  for 
the  curious  in  election  theories,  is  to  see  how  completely  the  tendency  of 
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constituencies  sending  two  members  each,  to  fiaiTOur  the  giving  tome  re- 
presentation in  the  House  of  Commons  to  minorities,  has  been  overlooked 
Dy  the  theorizers  ;  who  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  were  almost 
universally  for  doing  it  away.  For  this  discovery  and  its  consequences, 
thank  the  Marylebone  election.  Why  does  not  the  "  Convention " 
make  itself  a  committee  for  gaining  power  in  the  coming  Parliament  ? 
Next  week  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  something  like  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  constituencies  which,  from  the  returns  of  the  last  election,  appear 
to  come  under  the  description  intimated. 


(From  the  Weekly  True  Sun  of  May  26, 1839.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRUE  SUN. 

Sir, — ^Pursuant  to  intimation  in  an  article  with  the  same  heading  as 
the  present  in  a  former  number  (W.  T.  S.  for  28  April  1839),  claawd 
Lists  are  herewith  forwarded  to  you  of  the  constituencies  m  which  ihe 
Radicals  ought  to  examine  their  chance  of  securing  at  least  one  satis&c- 
tory  representative  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  moving  force  by  which  they  are  to  effect  this,  lies  simply  in  their 
power  of  obliging  the  Whigs  either  to  accede  to  the  terms  offered,  or  see 
themselves  entirely  driven  from  the  representation  of  the  constituency. 
For  brevity  this  may  be  called  the  **  Partition  principle." 

The  moral  force  by  which  the  Radicals  are  to  wind  themselves  up  to 
the  requisite  point,  is  by  convincing  themselves  and  others,  that  a  Tory 
ministry  checked  as  it  would  be  by  the  Whigs,  is  a  smaller  evil,  or  tf 
preferred  a  greater  good,  than  a  Whig  ministry  acting  as  the  catVpaw  of 
the  Tories,  and  doing  their  work  as  the  condition  of  retaining  the  salaries 
of  ofSce.  If  proofs  are  wantetl,  they  are  in  the  facts  that  in  the  course  of 
comparatively  a  few  months,  the  people  has  seen  destroyed  or  grievously 
endamaged,  the  Right  of  Supply,  of  Petition,  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
within  ^ese  few  days,  of  holding  Public  Meeting^  and  of  possessing 
arms  according  to  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  each  and  every  one  of  which 
would  have  cost  a  twelvemonth  s  siege  to  a  Tory  ministry  with  the 
Whigs  in  opposition. 

To  the  reasonable  Radicals  therefore  in  any  constituency,  the  values 
of  the  several  possible  results  at  the  coming  election,  stand  in  the  follow-* 
ing  order : — First,  Obtaining  a  share  of  the  representation  of  their  con- 
stituency, by  combination  with  the  Whigs.  Secondly,  Seeing  the  whole 
of  the  representation  go  to  the  Tories.  Thirdly  and  worst  of  all.  Seeing 
it  divided  between  tlie  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  the  exclusion  of  them- 
selves. 

The  course  for  the  Radicals  may  consequently  be  defined  to  be,  to  de- 
mand one  representative  of  their  own  in  a  constituency  which  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  a  "  Whig  and  something  more  "  in  a  con- 
stituency which  sends  but  one.  The  constituencies  which  send  more 
than  two  members,  hold  out  no  particular  prospect  of  further  gain ;  wi& 
the  exception  of  London,  where  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Radicals 
should  not  demand  two.  Such  constituencies  will  be  distinguished  by 
a  figure  showing  the  number  of  members. 
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For  the  gnmnds  on  vhidi  the  lialB  vere  ianaoi.  acknovledgment 
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LutL — Coiiiiitiifnciea rending  twooraMremenilwj*  topailiamen^ 
wbere  tbe  Wluga  and  Badirali  togetber  afipear  to  bave  tbe  predoau- 
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mpfHeatiaa  of  diePartitioa  principle. 

Emgkmd  ami  fVala.—hnfjMaa,  Cambridge  (town),  Carlisle,  Center, 
CodJmBondi,  Corcntrj,  Comberland  ^aat),  Derbyifaire  (North), 
Derby  (town),  Deronport,  Dtnbam  (Sondi),  Finkxury,  HalifiiT,  Knare»- 
bonmgfa,  Lambeth,  Leicoter  (town^  Lichfield,  London  (4)  to  demand 
two,  Malton,  Manchester,  Marylebone,  Newport,  Northampton  (town), 
Notting^iam  (town),  Oldham,  Peterbonmgh,  Hymoudi,  Poole,  Ports- 
iBonth,  Reading,  Richmond,  Rocheiter,  Sandwich.  Sheffield,  Soadiwazk, 
Strood,  Taunton,  Taristock,  Tiyerton,  Totnes,  Tower  Hamlets,  West- 
minster, Windsor,  Wolyerhampton,  Wycombe,  Yarmouth,  Yorkshire 
(W«t). 

Scoikmd, — Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 

hrekmd. — Bel£ut,  CaHow  (county),  Clare,  Cork  (county),  Cork 
(city),  Dublin  (county),  Dublin  (cifr^),  Galway  (county),  Galway 
(town),  Kerry,  Kildare,  Kilkenny  (county).  King's  County,  Leitrim, 
Limerick  (county),  Limerick  (city),  Longford,  Louth,  Mayo,  Meath, 
Roscommon,  Tipperary,  Waterford  (county),  Waterford  (city),  West- 
meath,  Wexford  (county),  Wicklow. 

List  II. — Constituencies  sending  two  or  more  members  to  parliament, 
and  at  present  in  a  fluctuating  or  contested  state ;  where  the  Radicals 
should  examine  whether  the  union  consequent  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
Partition  principle  would  not  end  in  diyiding  the  representation  be* 
tween  the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 

England  and  Walet. — Andover,  Aylesbury,  Barnstaple,  Bath,  Bed- 
fordshire, Bedford  (town),  Berkshire  (3),  Berwick,  Beverley,  Blackburn, 
Bodmin,  Bolton,  Boston,  Bradford,  Bridgenorth,  Bridgewater,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Bucks  (county),  Buckingham  (town),  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
Cambridgeshire,  Canterbury,  Carmarthenshire,  Cheshire  (North), 
Cheshire  (South),  Chichester,  Colchester,  Cornwall  (East),  Cornwall 
(West),  Cumberland  (West),  Cricklade,  Denbighshire,  Derbyshire 
(South),  Deyizes,  Devonshire  (North),   Devonshire  (South),  Dorset- 
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shire  (3),  Dover,  Durham  (North),  Durham  (city);  Essex  (South), 
Exeter,  Glamorganshire,  Gloucestershire  (East),  Gloucestershire 
(West),  Gloucester  (city),  Grantham,  Greenwich,  Guildford,  Harnp* 
shire  (North),  Hampshire  (South),  Harwich,  Hastings,  Herefordshire  (3), 
Hereford  (city),  Hertfordshire  (3),  Hertford  (town),  Honiton,  Hull, 
Huntingdonshire,  Ipswich,  Kent  (East),  Kent  (West),  Lancashire 
(South),  Lancaster  (town),  Leeds,  Leicestershire  (North),  Leominster, 
Lewes,  Lincolnshire  (Lindsey),  Lincolnshire  (Kesteven),  Lincoln  (city), 
Liverpool,  Ludlow,  Lymington,  Lynn,  Macclesfield,  Maidstone,  Mal- 
don,  Marlow,  Middlesex,  Monmouthshire,  Newark,  Newcastle-under- 
Line,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Norfolk  (East),  Norfolk  (West),  North- 
amptonshire (North),  Northumberland  (North),  Northumberland 
(South),  Norwich,  Nottinghamshire  (North),  Nottinghamshire  (South), 
Oxfordshire  (3),  Oxford  (city),  Penryn,  Pontefract,  Preston,  ketford, 
Ripon,  St.  Alban's,  Salisbury,  Scarborough,  Shoreham,  Shrewsbury, 
Somersetshire  (East),  Somersetshire  (West),  Southampton,  Staffordshire 
(North),  Staffordshire  (South),  Stafford  (town),  Stamford,  Stockport, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Sudbury,  Suffolk  (East),  Suffolk  (West),  Sunder- 
land, Surrey  (East),  Surrey  (West),  Sussex  (East),  Sussex  (Wert), 
Tewkesbury,  Thetford,  Truro,  Warwickdiire  (North),  Warwickshirt 
(South),  Warwick  (town),  Wells,  Wenlock,  Weymouth,  Wigan,  Wilt* 
shire  (North),  Wiltshire  (South),  Wmchester,  Worcestershire  (East), 
Worcestershire  (West),  Worcester  (city),  Yorkshire  (North),  Y(»rkshiie 
(East),  York  (city). 

Scotland. — The  only  places  in  Scotland  which  send  more  than  one 
member,  are  in  the  preceding  List. 

Ireland. — Antrim,  Armagh  (county),  Monaghan,  Queen's  County. 

List  III. — Places  sending  one  member  to  parliament,  where  the  Radi- 
cals, if  not  satisfied  with  the  present  representative,  ought  to  examine 
whether  they  might  not  gain  a  point  of  advantage  by  enforcing  on  the 
Whigs  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  support  a  **  Whig  and  something 
more." 

England  and  Wales. — Arundel,  Ashburton,  Ashton,  Banbury,  Beau- 
maris, Bewdley,  Brecoiishire,  Brecon  (town),  Bury,  Calne,  Cardigan 
(town),  Carmarthen  (town),  Camarvodu  (town),  Chatham,  Cheltenham, 
Clitheroe,  Dartmouth,  Denbigh  (town),  Droitwitch,  Dudley,  Evesham^ 
Flintshire,  Flint  (town),  Frome,  Gat«diead,  Grimsby,  Haverfordwest, 
Helston,  Horsham,  Huddersfield,  Hythe,  Kendal,  Kidderminster,  Laon- 
ceston,  Liskeard,  Lyme,  Malmesbury,  Merdiyr  Tydvil,  Midhunt, 
Monmouth,  Montgomery  (town),  Morpeth,  Northallerton,  Petersfield, 
Radnorshire,  Rochdale,  Rye,  Salfqrd,  Shaftesbury,  South  Shields, 
Swansea,  Thirsk,  Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Wallingford,  Walsall,  Ware- 
bam,  Warrington,  Westbury,  Whitby,  Wight  (Isle  of),  Woodstock. 

Scotland. — Aberdeenshire,  Aberdeen  (city),  Argyllshire,  Ayrshire, 
Ayr  Burghs,  Banffshire,  Berwickshire,  Caitnness-shire,  Clackmannan 
and  Kinross,  Dumbartonshire,  Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edinburgh^ire, 
Elgin  Burghs,  Falkirk,  Fifeshire,  Forfarshire,  Greenock,  Haddington- 
■hire,  Haddington  Burghs,  Invemess-shire^  Inverness  (town),  Kilmar- 
nock>  Kirkaldy,  Kircudbright8hire»  Tjanarkshire,  Leith,  Lixdv^b!||cy«ifico3A) 
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Montrose,  Orkney,  Paisley,  Peebles-shire,  Perthshire,  Perth  (city),  Ren- 
frewshire, Ross  and  Cromarty,  Roxburghshire,  St.  Andrew's,  Selkirk- 
shire, Stirlingshire,  Stirling  Burghs,  Sutherlandshire,  Wick  Burghs, 
Wigtonshire,  Wigton  Burgbs. 

Ireland. — Armagh  (city),  Athlone,  Carlow  (town),  Garrickfergos, 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Downpatrick,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dan- 
ganran,  Ennis,  Kilkenny  (town),  Kinsale,  Mallow,  Newry,  Ross,  Sligo 
(town),  Tralee,  Wexford  (town),  Youghall. 


(FVwn  the  Northern  Liberator  of  10  Jan,  1840.) 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  the  Working  Men's  Association,  of  London, 
called  a  public  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Strand,  to  pass  an 
address  to  the  nation  on  Universal  Suffrage.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  crowded  ev^  witnessed.  A  petition  to  the  House  of  CommoDS 
was  afterwards  grounded  on  this  addreu.  The  committee  of  the  Work- 
ing Men^s  Association,  were  still  anxious  to  have  their  political  princi- 
ples more  prominently  brought  before  the  public,  and  particularly 
before  the  '*  liberal"  members  of  Parliament ;  and  with  this  view  called 
another  meeting  at  the  British  Coffee  House,  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
the  Petition  afresh.  Several  members  of  the  Commons  attended.  The 
discussion  lasted,  we  believe,  two  nights.  The  result  was  the  following 
document,  which  we  have  copied  from  the  original  with  our  own 
hands: — 
Resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  British  Coffee  House, 
on  Wednesday,  the  7th  June,  1837. 

Proposed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Seconded  by  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
1st  That  we  agree  to  support  any  proposition  for  Universal  Suflfrage, 
made  on  the  Petition,  emanating  from  the  Working  Men's  Association, 
when  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 

Proposed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Seconded  by  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
2d.  That  we  agree  to  support  and  vote  for  a  Bill,  or  Bills,  to  be 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  embodying  the  principles  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  equal  representation,  free  election  of  representatives, 
without  reference  to  property,  the  Ballot,  and  short  Parliaments  of  fixed 
duration,  the  limit  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

Proposed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Seconded  by  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
3d.  That  we  agree  to  support  and  vote  for  a  Bill,  or  Bills,  to  be 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  such  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  as  shall  render  it  responsible  to  the  people. 

Proposed  by  John  Temple  Leader,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Hartwell. 
4th.  That  a  Committee  of  twelve  persons  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Bill,  or  Bills,  in  the  legal  form,  embodying  the  principles  agreed  to,  and 
that  tiiey  be  submitted  to  another  [meeting]  of  the  liberal  members  of 
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Parliament,  and  the  Working  Men's  Association,  and  that  the  following 
be  the  persons  appointed : — 

Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Temple  Leader,  Esq. 
Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Perronet  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
William  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Henry  Hetherington. 
Mr.  John  Cleave. 
Mr.  James  Watson. 
Mr.  Richard  Moore. 
Mr.  William  Lovett 
Mr.  Henry  Vincent. 
The  following  names,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  parties  are  appended 
to  the  document ; — 
(Signed) 
Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.,  for  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 
Charles  Hindley,  M.P.,  for  Ashton-under-Line,  except  the  Srd  leto- 
lution. 

William  Sharman  Crawford,  M.  P.,  for  Dundalk. 

John  Fielden,  M.  P.,  for  Oldham,  except  the  3rd  resolution. 

Thomas  Wakley,  M.P.,  for  Finsbury. 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  2nd  and  4th  resolutions. 

D.  W.  Harvey. 
T.  Perronet  Thompson,  M.P.,  Hull. 
J  A.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  Bath. 
I  am  friendly  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  resolutions, 

John  Bowring,  M.  P.,  for  the  Clyde  Boroughs. 
The  names  are  all  given  as  they  are  placed  in  this  document.     This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Charter. 


LECTURES. 

(At  a  period  when  the  extension  ofknowled^  is  pursued  under  all  kinds  ^/brms, 
it  was  thought  the  publication  of  the  fbllowtng  heads  or  fragments  of  Lectures, 
might  occasimally  ^mish  the  skeleton  for  a  youthful  lecturer's  address  to  Ms 
class f  unth  suchJiUtng  up  and  improvements  as  his  genius  should  suggest.) 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION, 
GROSVENOR-STEEET,   MILBANK-ROW. 

(TVwe  Sun,  10  Jan,  1837.) 

We  are  assembled  for  the  purpose,  in  the  antiquated  phrase  of  our 
forefathers,  of  "  hanselling ''  a  room  for  the  uses  of  a  Mechimics'  Institu- 
tion in  Westminster ;  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  evidence,  as  agreeable  to 
ourselves  as  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  some  of  our  opponents,  of  the  pro- 
gress which  knowledge  is  making  among  the  most  numerous,  and  by 
that  very  circumstance  the  most  important  classes  of  the  community. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  is  naturally  directed  to  the  reasons  which.  te^vSl^ 
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it  important  that  the  numeroiu  classes  should  know.  And  this  again 
throws  us  back  upon  inquiring,  what  has  been  <heir  state  and  conditi<Ai 
hitherto,  through  knowing  or  not  knowing;  what  they  have  suffered, 
what  they  are  suffering,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  escape. 

On  referring  to  history,  the  earliest  monuments  that  present  themsdyes 
are  monuments  of  the  suffering  and  degradation  of  the  numerous  classes. 
So  soon  as  any  set  of  individuals  were  able,  by  the  possession  of  better 
heads,  stronger  arms,  or  more  numerous  families,  to  attain  to  any  degree 
of  preponderance  above  their  fellows,  they  appear,  by  the  univernl  prac- 
tice of  all  ages  and  countries,  to  have  struck  out  for  obtaining  two  mono- 
polies;— one,  the  monopoly  of  directing  what  should  be  done  in  this 
world ;  and  the  other,  the  monopoly  of  assigning  what  should  entitle 
men  to  happiness  in  the  next.  The  earliest  existing  monuments  of 
human  labour,  are  probably  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  of  the  object 
and  intent  of  these  accumulations,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  predicated 
with  certainty  is,  that  they  were  for  no  use  to  those  at  whose  expense 
they  were  made.  Had  the  traces  been  left  of  enormous  exertions  to 
build  a  bridge,  remove  a  mountain,  or  clear  a  river,  it  might  be  con- 
ceivable that  men  should  have  banded  together  and  said,  "  Let  us  do 
these  things,  because  they  will  be  of  use  to  us."  But  when  a  country  is 
found  studded  with  edifices  of  hewn  stone,  the  bases  of  which  have  been 
stated  to  be  of  the  magnitude  of  Lincoln^s  Inn  Square  (and  I  have  com- 
pared the  statement  upon  the  spot,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general 
accuracy),  and  of  whose  other  dimensions  you  may  judge  by  the  repre- 
sentations with  which  every  one  is  familiar ;  and  when  these  mountains 
of  masonry  are  found  to  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  containing  an 
ox^s  bone,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  setting  them  down  as  awful  in- 
stances of  the  oppression  of  the  numerous  classes  by  secular  or  priestly 
tyranny,  or  a  combination  of  both.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
other  remains  of  Egypt,  the  priestly  power  appears  to  have  been  the 
supreme,  and  the  secrdar  one  merely  the  instrument.  The  country  must 
have  been  governed  by  a  college  of  priests,  who  kept  a  commander-in- 
chief  as  Mr.  Warren  the  great  blacking-maker  keeps  a  poet.  Of  the 
history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  their  monumental  remains  is,  that 
they  occasionally  went  forth  to  war  with  the  approbation  of  their  pciests, 
as  men  do  now ;  that  they  committed  horrid  mutilations  on  their  ene- 
mies when  they  were  successful,  and  brought  back  the  mutilated 
members,  as  of£eriugs  to  the  representatives  of  heaven  at  home.  In 
fact,  in  Egypt  the  next  life  ran  away  with  the  present.  Men  lived  only 
to  die  with  the  orthodox  ceremonies;  saving  always  the  work  that 
might  be  got  out  of  them  by  the  way.  A  historian  records  the  quantities 
of  onions  and  garlic  that  were  consumed  by  the  workers  on  one  pyramid  ; 
so  that  it  would  appear  they  had  rations  of  some  kind.  But  who  paid 
for  the  rations?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  they  were  paid  for  by  the  in- 
dustrious classes  in  the  end,  who  were  made  to  pay  for  that  which  was 
not  bread^  and  which  they  did  not  want? 
The  next  sera  in  human  history  "w\v\c\i  catmot  n««J\  V»  overlooked,  is 
that  of  the  Greek  republics ;  and  theii  YiiBltoTj  \a  qa  \3a«^vil  va  owa  ^\x«i- 
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ion,  as  that  of  Egypt  in  the  other.  Though  not  all-perfect,  they  made 
such  advances  in  the  science  of  human  happiness,  as  we  are  all  glad  to 
refer  to  with  gratitude,  and  our  enemies  with  spleen.  Half  the  use  which 
our  political  opponents  make  of  the  advantages  of  learning  which  they 
possess,  is  to  pick  holes  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics,  on  the 
strength  of  the  remains  of  the  Tory  poets  of  that  time ;  for  Toryism,  if  I 
may  be  excused  so  direct  an  allusion  to  existing  politics,  is  not  a  thing 
of  modem  date,  but  goes  back  to  the  earliest  histories,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  the  operations 
of  human  ingenuity  in  those  times  and  the  present.  But  it  is  clear  that 
tlie  Greeks  got  rid  of  much  evil,  and  wrought  much  good  for  themselves 
and  their  successors.  The  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  though  not 
entirely  removed,  was  cut  doMrn  nearly  to  that  of  story-tellers  and  re* 
ceivers  of  a  certain  number  of  votive  cattle,  which  they  offered  to  the 
gods  and  ate  themselves.  Men  lived  to  live,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
being  chief  performers  at  their  own  funeral ;  and  many  were  the  bril- 
liant things  produced  by  the  wisdom  of  the  preference.  The  Venus  to 
a  mummy,  tne  Parthenon  to  a  pyramid, — can  any  man  doubt  to  which 
his  affections  shall  be  given  f  Their  wars  and  toils  too,  though  often 
undertaken  for  objects  foreign  to  the  general  good,  had  more  of  interest 
to  the  community  at  large  than  in  the  Egyptian  period.  The  condition 
of  the  numf^rous  classes,  if  we  set  aside  the  existence  of  personal  slavery, 
which  perhaps  did  not  in  those  early  ages  cut  off  a  people  fVom  the  right 
to  admission  among  civilized  communities,  was  comparatively  fortunate. 
If  they  worked  and  jxaid,  they  at  least  con<%ived  they  had  some  interest 
in  what  they  paid  for ;  and  that,  we  all  ^now,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
the  satisfaction  of  the  payer. 

The  next  remarkable  period  was  under  the  Roman  power.  I  wish 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  would  re-write  the  Roman  history,  with  com- 
ments. We  should  then  know  why  the  old  version  was  so  precious  to 
our  enemies,  and  why  they  attached  so  much  importance  to  training  up 
their  youth  by  it  to  the  way  that  they  should  go.  The  Roman  history, 
from  iirst  to  last,  is  one  unbroken  specimen  of  the  oppressions  of  an  over- 
bearing aristocracy,  adorned  with  all  the  art  that  could  be  applied  to  it 
through  the  advantage  of  the  oppressors  being  their  own  trumpeters ;  and 
as  such,  there  is  no  wonder  in  its  having  been  the  text-book  from  which 
the  imitators  in  all  ages  have  been  glad  to  copy.  Take  one  example, 
specially  involving  the  treatment  of  the  numerous  classes.  It  can 
scarcely  be  unknown  to  any  of  you,  that  to  this  day  it  is  a  common- 
place with  the  anti-popular  party,  especially  the  portion  whom  the 
Edi/U)urgh  Review  has  denominated  the  squirearchy,  to  say  of-itoything 
they  disapprove,  that  it  would  be  as  bad  "  as  an  Agrarian  Law."  Now 
what  was  the  Agrarian  Law,  to  which  they  make  pretence  to  appeal t 
For  several  generations  after  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  war  at  the  command  of  their  govern- 
ment, without  either  pay  or  prize-money  except  the  promise  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  con  quered  lands.  The  Roman  aristocracy  delayedt\\«  dvs'wwsck., 
and  ended  by  keeping  the  lands,  with  smaiW  exce^^iow^  \o  ^«ciy!M^^»« 
The  people  every  now  and  then  broke  out  into  a  dencn^n!^  iot  \iafc\x  ifioaa^'* 
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0  of  yean  hod  salTed  ova  the  wmewion,  fte 
ttcy  chuae  to  call  asking  for  "  other  people'i  property." 
IJTy'a  Hialory  will  lell  you  all  about  it* ;  and  Livy  wa»  a  great  sopportet 
of  tlie  "  glprioua  conalitutign  "  of  those  times.  You  know  now  what 
our  opponenlB  leam  Lttllo  for.  But  do  not  mistake  the  in 
Tueo  (liould  nol  leam  Latin ;  say  lOther  they  should  leam  it,  tbaC  th^ 
may  find  out  the  weakness  of  (he  adversary. 

The  grand  principht  qf  the  Roman  government  under  all  fonni, 
that  weallh  was  to  be  made  by  taking  It  from  foreigners  by  fane,  o    . 
L  it  ti  Mill  called,  conquest,  and  lliat  all  that  wu  created  liy  indtutryii 
kjunne,  waa  to  he  at  the  diapoaal  of  those  eugag:ed  in  the  coiiqiMriog  pi 
K«aae.    Hence  the  punuils  of  industry  were  in  only  lecoiidory  letf 
W  tad  were  in  fact  to  a  great  extent  coiuidered  as  diicredilable  and  m  . 
'    The  people  meanwhile  were  pampered  in  words  hy  (he  assntanoe  oflli 
givatneta,  and  now  and  then  a  prDcenion  to  St.  Jupiter's,  to  return  '' 
for  haling  suBcessfuUy  cut  the  tbroaU  of  "a  neigiibauriog ni 
but  the  teal  power  and  disposal  of  life,  goods,  and  liberty,  i 
bands  of  the  aristucracy,  who  quietly  made  a  regulation,  I 
of  the  "  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  "  existing  at  Ihia  day,  which  settled  j 
so  mauy  hundred  of  such  a  class  of  Romans  < 
them,  atid  such  and  such  a  class  wore  to  have  a '  , 

people  seem  never  (o  have  found  out  the  fraud  j  aud  our  own  people  i 
only  hegini^ing  (o  find  il  out  now. 

When  the  Roman  government  fell  ioto  such  diecredit  that  the  ain* 

trary  power  of  an  Emperor  was  submitted  to  as  are^ge,  and  this  anin 

-was  followed  by  the  irruption  of  tbe  barbarous  natioDs  of  the  nortb,  a 

new  ally  to  had  goverr^ment  was  discovered  in  the  corruption  of  Chnt* 

I .  tunity.     The  union  between  church  and  state  had  existed  in  coiuidei- 

Liible  strength  io  Ihe  da5rs  uf  pagatiism;  but  all  was  as  nothing,  compand 

KiiO  the  union  which  wai  quickly  got  up  between  secular  tyranny,  and 

K.flke  profesBors  of  tbe  most  unusiuming  religion   which,  as  its  authoB 

p  lad  it,  had  appeared  upon  the  earth.     Misgovemment  sheltered  itstU 

under  the  throne  of  God;  it  did  not  exactly  say  "throne,"  but  "divilW 

light''  did  as  well.  In  this  gulpU  the  peo)ile  ui  Europe  lay,  till  soma  i«- 

Tivals  of  tbe  ancient  learning,  followed  up  by  disputes  on  '"■'t-n  at 

historical   and  literary  criticism  with  the  theological  authorities,  in 

which  tbe  orthodox,   which  means  the  pawetful,  want  coiuidariili^ 

to  the  wtdl,— opetied  the  way  for  tlie  increiue  of  the  peoples  power  « 

regulating  their  own  afl^rs,  which  has  been  going  on  perpetually  itt- 

Durii^  all  these  periods,  the  numerous  classes  of  the  community  wan 
oppressed  because  they  were  weak,  and  weak  because  they  were  ignocaiiL 
Lwk  at  the  slave-driver  to  this  day ;  he  does  not  rob  his  victims  of  tb«r 
limbs,  but  of  their  knowledge.  Look  at  your  owu  government;  itdiM 
not  enact  tliat  you  shall  be  hsjidcuffed  as  the  mvojis  of  preventing  Mnit- 
ance  (o  its  bad  intentions,  but  il  lays  a  lax  upon  your  reading.  It  asja 
plain  ouL,  ■' We  have  sumelliiiig  we  ore  going  to  do  or  nc' '     '        "' 
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the  numerous  classes  would  never  endure  if  they  were  wise;  and  there- 
fore we  will  take  care  they  shall  not  be  wise."  What  inference  do 
you  draw,  when  you  or  any  of  your  neighbour9  are  astonished  with  a 
pitch-plaster  across  your  bodily  eyes,  except  that  there  is  a  design  to 
Burke  you  afterwards  f  Why  should  you  bie  more  slow  in  drawing  the 
conclusion,  when  it  is  only  your  mental  eyes  they  desire  to  block  up  and 
disable  9  May  not  a  man  be  led  into  any  quantity  of  mischief,  by 
making  a  fool  of  him,  as  well  as  any  other  way  f  Revolve  this;  see 
your  situation.  The  government  has  been  asked  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to 
take  the  money,  only  to  let  you  have  the  use  of  the  sight  which  nature 
has  provided  for  you.  It  even  avows,  or  portions  of  it,  that  it  does  not 
want  the  money ;  but  it  cannot  bear  to  see  the  people  instructed,  or  at 
all  events  it  can  bear  to  see  any  but  the  poor.  There  lies  the  dread ; 
''  Fear  ye  the  constable  9  '*  the  poor  may  say  to  such  a  government. 
Fore-warned  is  fore-armed ;  have  you  not  a  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
object  with  more  precision  9  Was  the  fear  general,  of  the  wisdom  of. 
the  poor ;  or  had  it,  mayhap,  some  particular  object,— one  which  touched 
tiie  poor  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  niade  a  penny-premium  on 
ignorance  effective  in  the  place  most  wanted  f  Could  it  be  the  New  Poor 
Law 9  Heaven  knows;  but  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  heaven,  to  know 
this,  that  the  provision  for  the  poor  is  tak«i  away  while  the  taxes  on 
their  bread  are  left,  and  that  at  the  same  identical  time  the  blinders  are 
clapped  upon  the  poor,  lest  they  should  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
good  or  evil  of  the  doing. 

From  all  this  there  is  but  one  conclusion — Get  knowledge.  The  secret 
is  out ;  you  are  intended  to  be  wronged,  and  you  will  be  wronged,  unless 
you  bestir  yourselves  upon  the  warning  your  enemies  have  vouchsafed 
you.  I  refuse  all  apology  for  saying  your  enemies;  the  government  that 
passes  laws  against  the  information  of  the  community,  is  a  public  enemy 
woclaimed,  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  abate  the  nuisance  without 
railing  into  a  greater.  To  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  then,  bend  all 
your  efforts.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  a  little  wrong ;  you  will  get 
right  some  time  or  other.  Some  of  our  friends,  I  see,  are  running  their 
heads  against  the  Newtonian  Theory.  If  they  knew  as  much  of  the  sea 
service  as  they  do  of  a  hob-nail,  they  would  let  the  Newtonian  Theory 
alone.  If  they  were  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  its  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  its  practical  effects  upon  the  navigator  and  the  astronomer, 
they  would  pause  before  they  ran  the  risk  of  giving  occasion  to  the  ad- 
versary to  speak  reproachfully.  But  no  great  harm  will  come  of  it ;  the 
Newtonian  Theory  will  go  down  to  their  children  in  spite  of  them, — which 
is  more  than  the  Com  Laws  will.  Let  your  relaxation,  your  pleasure, 
be  to  learn  ;  I  see  by  the  very  words  of  your  Prospectus,  that  these  are 
your  habits  already.  One  word  of  advice  on  a  practical  point.  Take 
advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  labour  which  the  custom  of  the  country 
gives  to  the  industrious  classes  one  day  in  seven.  Employ  a  portion  of 
it  in  refitting  your  bodies  by  exercise  and  enjoyment,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  ensuing  week ;  and  employ  another  pottioii  Qi\\.\xiVnxi\^- 
ing  your  mmda  with  the  knowledge  of  ^w^ial  Vili^TQsSKAi^x^'^^tt^^^ 
yourselves,  and  formidable  to  your  enemioi.  In  AmkV,  wX.'W^  ^  VSCsSasa^ 
VOL.  IV,  2  A. 
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Sunday  School.  If  bigots  object,  answer  them  as  your  fethers  did  when 
they  told  them  there  was  scnpture  authority  for  the  Pope  appointing 
kings.  Tell  them  simply  that  it  is  false  in  matter  of  fact;  that  without 
going  into  any  question  of  the  authority  of  the  book  to  which  they  reftr, 
there  not  only  is  no  such  order  in  the  book,  but  there  is  a  prohibiti(»i  in 
the  book.  Consult  the  apostle  Paul,  if  he  is  any  judge ;  and  see  if  al- 
lowing any  man  to  trouble  you  about  keeping  sabbath-days  is  not  pro- 
hibited along  with  the  keeping  of  new  moons,  and  meats  and  drinks,  and 
the  other  shadows  of  Jewish  ordinances.  **  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  £^pcct  of  holiday,  or  new  moon, 
or  sabbath-days/'  Coloss.  ii.  16.  Why  do  not  they  plague  the  work- 
ing classes  about  keeping  the  new  moon^  It  is  because  they  see 
nothing  to  be  got  by  it ;  and  in  the  other  case  they  see  the  temptation  of 
forcing  upon  us  what  they  think  will  tend  to  our  subjection  and  their  ex- 
altation. But  then,  they  say,  it  is  ordered  in  a  certain  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Exodus ;  men  are  ordered  to  be  circumcised  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not 
in  that  chapter.  The  same  chapter  prohibits  the  arte  of  sculpture  and 
design, — dot  and  stroke  engraving,  lithography  and  all ;  why  are  these 
allowed  to  go  abroad  without  being  troubled  by  the  police  1  And  then 
they  say,  the  day  was  changed.  S^ow  us  the  order  in  the  orderly- book ; 
they  know  very  well  that^diere  is  none.  All  that  appears  is,  that  the 
early  Christians  made  a  collection  for  charitable  purposes  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  they  probably  did  because  it  was  the  first ;  and  it  is 
once  called  "  the  Lord^s  day,''  in  allusion  to  the  resurrection.  Be  per- 
suaded then,  that  any. attempt  to  interfere  with  you  on  this  ground,  is 
an  imposition  by  the  richer  classes  on  the  poorer.  We  will  follow 
Paul's  advice,  and  ^'  let  no  man  judge  us  f  and  if  they  chuse  to  put 
us  to  the  test,  we  will  resist  as  our  forefathers  resisted  others  of  man's  in- 
ventions, llie  apprehension  of  resistance  to  bad  laws,  forms  the  only 
practical  check  to  the  operations  of  bad  lawmakers ;  and  the  blame  of 
what  may  follow,  is  with  those  that  risk  it.  In  fact  they  do  not  risk  it  *, 
they  bluster,  but  they  give  way  before  the  responsibility. 

Finally  then,  go  on  as  your  fathers  did,  making  the  most  of  the  light 
and  knowledge  you  have,  to  acquire  the  light  and. knowledge  you  have 
not.  And  may  the  Providence  that  favoured  them  in  breaking  the 
bonds  of  political  and  religious  tyranny,  favour  you  also  with  success 
proportioned  to  your  day. 


LECTURE  I. ON  NATIONAL  ECONOMV. 

(True  Sun,  Dec.  23,  1836.) 

Before  the  Working  MerCi  Association,  6,  Upper  North  Place,  Gray's 

Inn  Road, 

Object  of  the  science  which  has  been  known  by  the  title  of  Political 
JScoDomy. — First,  what  it  is  not.    It  Oioea  not  xcv^axi.  «l  politic  econo- 
mixing  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.    "Next  \keTv,'w\ia.\.\\,\&. 
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Economy  means  ''  keeping  a  home  in  order." 

Political  is  that  which  "relates  to  the  many/' 

Mrs.  Marcet's  then,  was  the  best  definition  of  Political  Economy. 
What  domestic  economy  is  to  a  family,  that  Political  Bconomy  is  to  a 
nation. 

National  Eoonomy,  after  the  Germans,  is  a  better  term.  If  it  had  been 
always  used,  the  ideas  of  the  public  would  ha^e  1been  much  clearer  on 
the  subject  llian  they  are. 

National  Economy  has  for  its  object  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and 
distributing  wtalth.     But  what  is  wealth  f 

Wealth  is  well-being.  "  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of 
our  wealth," 

National  Economy  then,  applies  to  the  raising  up  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness,  through  the  instrumentality  of  die  products  of 
industry.  And  what  good  tUng  is  there  that  is  not  affected  from  this 
cause! 

National  Economy  therefore  is  the  proper  business  of  every  man  and 
every  hour.  We  all  practise  it,  either  good  or  bad ;  like  Moli§re*s  man, 
who  without  knowing  it,  had  all  his  life  been  speaking  prose. 

It  is  the  science,  in  fact,  of  preventing  our  being  aefrauded  by  our 
betters. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  ancients.  The 
ancient  plan  for  obtaining  wealth  was  by  conquest;  in  other  words- 
pillage.  All  that  was  possible  was  to  be  taken  from  foreigners,  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  the  industrious  at  home  was  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  those  engaged  in  ihe  process.  Patriotism  meant  a  readiness  to  follow 
any  leader  to  the  plunder  of  others.  Luxury  meant  a  state  of  comfort 
which  indisposed  men  to  become  agents  for  such  a  purpose. 

Happiness  of  the  change.  Modem  improvements  have  been  carried 
further  still.  As  one  consequence  of  the  change,  there  will  never  be 
another  commorcial  war. 

Effects  which  are  to  be  expected  from  the  extension  of  knowledge  in 
this  quarter : — 

The  first  inference  to  be  anticipated  is,  that  it  is  not  true  that  nations 
are  made  to  be  enemies,  or  even  rivals;  but  on  the  contrary,  workers 
together. 

The  second  inference  which  may  probably  be  arrived  at  is,  that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  different  classes  into  which  society  is  divided — and  into 
which  it  would  be  quickly  divided  again  if  the  present  arrangement 
were  destroyed — have  any  opposition  of  interests  when  properly  under- 
stood. 

A  century  ago,  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  was  directed  to  natural 
phaenomena.  The  appetite  being  to  a  considerable  extent  sated  in  that 
direction,  it  now  is  directed  to  these.  Will  it  not  be  discovered,  that  if 
the  moral  world  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  the  commercial  one 
is  80  no  less? 

Objections  to  the  science  :— 

That  it  is  cruel.    It  may  be,  that  It  Viaa  \>e«a  'vtoxi%.    Boui  xaiciKi'os^ 
economy  may  easily  be  cruel. 
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That  it  deals  in  vague  generalitieB.  This  is  like  8a3ring,  '*  Do  not 
trust  arithmetic.  What  is  true  of  an  ounce,  will  not  be  true  of  a 
hundredweight." 

That  it  is  tkeortf.  Theory  means  seeing  the  consequences  of  one  things 
in  another  thing.    Merchants'  accounts  are  theory. 

That  errors  have  b^en  made.  But  where  have  they  not?  How  long 
was  astronomy  before  men  came  to  anytiiing  like  a  general  agreement 
on  it? 

Knowledge  on  this  subject,  to  be  useftil,  must  proceed  upwards,  and 
not  downwi^  It  will  never  come  to  us  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
only  when  the  industrious  classes  are  as  well  acquainted  with  tiieir 
interests  in  large  masses  as  they  are  in  small,  that  they  can  expect  to  see 
an  end  of  imposition  and  suffering. 

Let  us  enter,  then,  on  the  examination  without  prejudice,  and  with  a 
simple  desire  to  leani  by  inquiry.  Every  sensible  man,  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  is  a  scholar.  He  may  be  promoted  to  be  a  monitor  in  the 
great  school  of  mutual  instruction,  but  he  is  a  learner  not  the  less. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  anxious  to  attend  to  and  make  the  most  of 
the  interests  of  all  who  are  likely  to  suffer  by  necessary  change ;  that  we 
may  know  and  point  out  the  methods  by  which  the  alterations  may  be 
effected  with  the  best  results  upon  the  happiness  of  all. 


LECTURE  II.— ON  FREE  TRADE. 

(Constitutional,  Dec.  14,  1836.) 

The  general  question  is,  whether  it  is  the  interest  of  a  nation,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  market;  or  whether  any  national  gain 
or  advantage  can  be  made  by  buying  at  the  dearer  market,  on  the  ground 
of  employing  our  own  manufacturers.  And  after  this  there  is  the  further 
question,  of  what  is  the  effect  of  the  two  courses  on  the  operative  classes? 
Put  the  case  of  the  wood-cutter.  Suppose  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  a  man  to  cut  up  wood  for  firing,  one  day  in  a  week,  at  a 
shilling  a*day,  and  it  was  proposed  he  should  in  future  work  with  a  blunt 
axe,  which  should  oblige  you  to  employ  him  two  days  in  a  week,  and 
pay  him  two  shillings ;  and  this  to  serve  the  trade  of  wood-cutters. 

Your  first  answer  would  be,  that  if  the  trade  of  wood-cutters  was  to 
gain  a  shilling,  you  were  manifestly  to  lose  one,  and  you  could  see  no 
national  gain  in  that.  But  is  this  aUf  You  would  have  laid  out  the 
extra  shillings  on  something  and  on  somebody.  Suppose  then  you  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  them  upon  a  gardener  to  tend  your  garden 
and  grow  you  cabbages ;  would  not  this  gardener  declare,  that  giving 
the  extra  shilling  to  the  wood-cutter,  was  taking  a  shilling  in  the  way  of 
employment  from  him  f  The  gain  to  the  wood-cutter  then,  and  the  loss 
to  the  gardener,  balance  one  another  exactly,  and  so  do  the  after  conse- 
quences of  their  expenditure.  If  the  wood-cutter  would  expend  the 
snilling  upon  some  trade  or  other,  the  gardener  would  expend  it  on 
some  trade  or  other  too.    It  might  even  happen  that  they  would  expend 
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it  on  the  same  trade, — ^that  whichever  of  them  got  it,  would  go  to  the 
same  butcher  or  the  same  baker.  But  whetiber  mey  go  to  the  same  or 
Dot,  they  will  either  of  them  expend  it;  the  consequences  therefore  to 
trade  in  the  aggregate  must  be  the  same. 

There  remains  then  precisely  this  difference;  that  if  you  give  the 
shilling  to  the  gardener,  you  are  to  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  cabbages 
for  your  money ;  and  if  you  give  it  to  the  wood-cutter  you  are  to  have 
none.  Every&ing  is  to  be  equal,  except  that  you  are  to  lose  a  shilling. 
You  are  to  lose  a  shilling,  and  in  the  araegate  nobody  else  be  the  better 
for  it  A  wood'cutter  is  to  gain  a  shilling  by  being  employed  a  day 
in  the  week  more;  but  a  gardener  is  to  lose  a  shilling,  by  being  em- 
ployed a  day  in  the  week  less.  There  are  two  people  to  lose,  and  one 
to  gain;  the  gardener  and  you  to  lose  a  shilling  each  or  a  shilling's 
worth,  and  the  wood-cutter  to  gain  one.  A  shilling  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  one,  at  a  loss  of  two  shillings  to  the  others.  This  is  the  plan  for 
making  wealth  by  blunt  axes. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  wonderful,  except  that  anybody  should 
have  failed  to  see  it.  If  a  private  individual  was  advised  to  work  two 
days  with  a  blunt  axe  instead  of  one  with  a  sharp  axe,  he  would  reply 
at  once,  that  it  would  be  one  day's  clear  loss  to  him,  and  through  him 
to  the  nation  of  which  he  makes  a  part.  What  then  is  to  make  the 
result  different,  if  instead  of  cutting  the  wood  with  his  own  arm,  he  does 
it  by  an  arm  he  hires! 

This  fact  of  there  being  two  losses  for  one  gain,  has  sometimes  been 
described  by  the  phrase  of  Me  do$Ak  incidence  of  the  lot»f  meaning  thereby 
that  the  loss  fell  twice  over  for  once  the  gain.  The  phrase  may  be  good 
or  bad ;  what  is  important  is  to  see  the  ming  meant.  A  shilling  is  lost 
twice,  or  by  two  people;  and  gained  once,  or  by  one  person.  Two 
shillings  then  on  the  side  of  loss^  and  one  on  &.e  other,  make  one 
shilling  loss  on  the  balance  of  the  account,  just  as  two  shillings  paid  at 
shilling  whist,  and  one  received,  make  one  shilling  lost  on  the  balance 
of  the  whole. 

Note  in  all  this,  that  even  supposing  that  you  who  are  to  lose  the  shilling 
by  paying  for  the  blunt  axe,  are  an  outcast  for  whom  nobody  is  bound 
to  have  any  consideration  at  all,  still  it  is  a  total  falsehood  to  state  that 
after  excluding  you  to  the  uttermost^  there  is  any  benefit  to  trade  in  the 
aggregate.  It  is  clearly  only  a  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  If  the 
employment  and  wages  of  wood-cutters  are  to  be  improved,  those  of 
gardeners  are  to  be  reduced.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  ibe  wood- 
cutter is  a  better  man  than  the  gardener,  and  that  it  is  right  and  fitting 
to  take  a  shilling  from  a  gardener  to  give  it  to  a  wood-cutter,  there  is 
nothing  gained,  if  the  half  of  a  faring  out  of  the  shilling  you  lose, 
was  to  be  given  to  trade  in  the  aggregate,  it  might  help  to  comfort  you. 
But  as  it  is,  it  is  clear  you  are  to  be  robbed  for  love. 

The  thing  kept  out  of  sight,-^— the  thing  men  have  failed  to  observe 
and  to  put  forward, — the  thing  whose  omission  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  error  that  has  been  upon  the  subject, — is  the  existaice  of  another 
trade,  represented  here  by  the  gardener  s,  which  must  be  damaged  by  the 
proposed  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  expendituxe,  \a  ^<& 
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exact  amount  that  the  trade  meant  to  be  &Touied  is  advantaged,  Ans 
leaving  the  lots  to  the  user  or  consumer  an  unbalanced  loss,  witu  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  good  to  trade  in  the  aggregate  to  set  against  it.  But 
what  is  true  in  one  instance  is  true  in  any  number  of  instances.  If  all 
tiiat  is  added  to  one  man's  employment  and  wages  is  to  be  tdlcen  from 
some  other's,  by  no  possibility  can  any  aggregate  increase  to  wages  or 
employment  be  the  result  You  may  be  the  lucky  man  who  gains  in 
spite  oif  all ;  but  in  the  main,  each  man's  losses  must  be  equal  to  his 
gains,  and  his  last  state  be  no  better  than  his  first.  The  whole  process 
must  amount  to  '*  Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells,  and  growing 
old  in  drawing  nothing  up.*^ 

Next,  as  to  the  case  of  some  commodity  which  can  be  procured 
cheaper  from  abroad,  but  which  it  is  proposed,  for  the  good  of  trade,  to 
make  at  a  higher  price  at  home,  through  prohibiting  the  foreign. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  foreign  gloves  can  be  had  for  two  shillings^ 
but  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  them  and  make  <be  same  kind  at  home 
for  three ;  and  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  be  good  for  trade. 
Examine  the  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  flie  blunt  axe.  In  tiie  first 
place,  somebody's  trade,  to  the  amount  of  two  shillings,  is  to  be  stopped, 
which  used  to  provide  the  British  goods  which  wjcnt  abroad  to  pay  for 
the  foreign  gloves ;  for  unless  they  were  got  fbr  nodiing,  they  must  have 
been  paid  for  in  something.  Secondly,  somebody  must  lose  trade  to 
the  amount  of  the  third  shilling,  which  would  have  been  spent  upon 
him  if  it  had  not  been  taken  to  be  expended  on  the  maker  of  dear 
gloves ;  being  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  gardener,  in  the  case  of 
the  blunt  axe.  These  three  shillings  are  to  be  lost  by  some  trades  or 
other,  and  to  be  given  to  the  maker  of  dear  gloves  that  is  to  be.  So  far 
then,  there  is  a  balance  exactly.  No  man  can  show  a  farthing  of  gain 
to  trade  in  the  aggregate.  If  you  were  to  be  the  maker  of  the  Eoglirii 
gloves,  you  might  say  you  were  a  lucky  man  to  get  the  three  shillings ; 
but  if  you  were  of  any  of  the  other  trades  from  which  these  three  shillings 
are  to  be  taken,  you  would  be  of  opinion  things  were  better  as  they  were. 
Whichever  parity  you  belonged  to,  you  could  not  pretend  to  say  there 
was  anything  done  for  trade  in  the  aggregate.  But  there  is  one  part  of 
the  question  which  is  to  notice  yet.  Li  one  case  the  wearer  of  gloves  is 
to  have  something  for  his  third  shilling,  and  in  the  other  he  is  to  have 
nothing.  By  the  invention  of  making  men  wear  dear  gloves,  he  is  to  be 
robbed  for  love,  without  a  fragment  of  benefit  to  British  trade  in  the 
aggregate,  to  set  off  against  his  loss. 

But  an  objection  will  be  made,  that  the  foreign  goods  will  be  paid 
for,  not  in  goods,  but  in  money.  And  where  does  mcmey  come  from, 
and  how  is  it  got?    Is  it  not  procured,  like  any  other  commodity,  by 

Saying  for  it  with  goods  of  some  kind,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  pro- 
uced?  As  we  certainly  do  not  buy  gold  and  silver  with  gold  and 
rilver,  we  must  buy  them  with  goods.  Supposing  then  the  fact  to  be, 
that  we  nay  for  foreign  goods  with  sovereigns,  this  is  only  paying  fbr 
them  witn  tiie  goods  that  were  given  for  those  sovereigns  abroad.  If  the 
foreign  gloves  had  been  paid  for  in  Turkey  coffee,  you  would  never  say 
this  ought  to  be  stopped  as  ruinous  to  trade;  became  you  would  see 
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that  they  were  virtually  paid  for  by  the  goods  that  were  sent  to  Turkey 
to  buy  tlie  coffee.    And  the  same  with  the  sovereigns. 

If  sovereigns  are  sent  abroad,  this  will  raise  the  value  of  lovereigiif  at 
home,  and  more  goods  will  consequently  be  sent  to  buy  diem  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow;  which  is  exactly  what  will  happen  in  the 
case  of  Turkey  coffee.  This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  further  gone 
into,  in  a  lecture  upon  Currency. 

Bank ;  any  difficulties  introduced  by,  not* chargeable  on  Free  Trade. 
We  check  and  break  up  tiie  regular  exchange  of  goods  for  goods ;  and 
then  because  there  comes  every  now  and  then  a  fSeunine  which  sends 
people  to  the  Bank  to  demand  sovereigns  to  send  abroad  for  com,  this  is 
made  into  an  argument  why  we  should  not  have  €ie  com. 

If  the  above  is  the  result  when  '< protection"  is  given  to  one  trade, 
would  any  benefit  arise  to  trade  in  the  aggregate,  from  giving  the  same 
kind  of  *'  protection  "  to  all  f  Would  it  not  mamlbstly  be  an  attempt  of 
^  same  kind,  as  an  attempt  to  make  mcmey  by  allowing  every  man  in 
hif  turn  to  establish  a  halfpenny  toll  at  Charing  Cross; — ^but  with  Hm 
further  result,  that  at  every  turn,  what  is  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  one 
trade  to  be  given  to  some  other  trade,  is  at  the  same  time  lost  over  again 
by  another  party,  the  consumer?  So  that,  as  it  affects  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  nation,  the  process  may  be  compared  to  one  which  should 
allow  every  man  in  turn  to  establish  a  toll  at  Charing  Crosi^  with  a 
proviso,  that  of  what  he  received,  half  should  always  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames. 

But  suppose  the  question  limited  entirely  to  the  effsct  on  the  working 
classes.  Fancy  everybody  but  yourselves  put  entirely  out  of  consider- 
ation; I  will  not  ask  you  to  take  them  in  the  smallest  degree  into 
account  What  seems  then  to  be  establidbed  is,  that  in  your  character 
of  operatives,  there  is  to  be  no  good  done  to  you  in  the  aggregate  at  all. 
There  is  to  be  a  great  deal  of  plucking  one  another,  ending  in  being  -oh 
the  whole  just  where  you  were.  It  is  to  be  the  case  of  the  monkeys  in 
Exeter  Change,  where  every  one  ate  out  of  his  neighbour's  pan.  This 
is  to  be  the  result  to  you,  in  your  character  of  operatives;  and  at  every 
turn  there  is  to  be  a  gratuitous  loss  to  you  in  your  character  of  con- 
sumers, besides. 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  the  imposition,  which  partly  fhroogh 
ignorance  and  partly  through  contempt  for  the  working  classes,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  put  on  them  upon  this  point.  Are  me  working  classoi 
to  be  no  consumers?  In  their  capacity  of  workers  tfaey  are  to  eat  out  of 
one  another's  pans ;  and  in  their  capacity  of  consumers,  in  pr^ortion  to 
what  they  consume,  tiiey  are  to  share  in  ibe  common  loss.  This  is  tlie 
bargain  that  is  offered  to  them;  this  is  what  they  are  invited  to  ac- 
cede to. 

If  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  can  be  advantageously  procured 
from  abroad,  why  are  the  working  classes  to  be  cut  off  from  all  share  in 
the  benefit?  "  Don't  drink  tea;  it's  a  foreign  drug.  Working  men 
should  live  on  beer,  and  raise  the  price  of  biurley.  Why  should  your 
wives  and  daughters  wear  a  silk  ribband ;  don't  you  see  ifs  an  out- 
landish luxury?"    Suspect  all  orators  who  preach  to  you  in  this  style. 
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What  they  really  advise  is,  that  you,  the  working  people,  should  g^ve 
up  your  share  in  this  world's  comforts  and  conveniences,  such  as  Siey 
are,  that  somebody  who  does  not  work  may  have  more. 

Fallacy  of  saying  each  trade  is  to  be  depressed  in  turn.  Would  such 
a  plan  succeed,  if  purposely  acted  on?  Would  it  not  be  found,  that 
wherever  you  tried  to  depress  one  trade,  you  encouraged  one  or  more 
others,  so  that  the  whole  plan  was  naughtf 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  you  are  not  much  attached  to  foreign  luxu- 
ries.  You  can  do  without  diem,  if  it  will  please  anybody ;  and  aze  not 
disposed  to  get  into  a  quarrel  for  their  sake.  Have  you  reckoned  them 
up?  Do  you  know  what  foreign  luxuries  are  9  What  think  you  of 
bread;  is  that  a  luxury ;  or  is  the  luxury  increased  by  paying  for  it  the 
double  of  what  you  might  1  Does  not  this  open  your  eyes  to  the  merit 
of  the  argument  which  urges  ppor  men  to  abstain  from  foreign  luxuries! 
You  see  what  this  is  running  into, — Com  Lava.  Com  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  dear  process  at  home,  instead  of  being  procured  by  the  cheap  one 
fiK>m  abroad.  Sixty  shillings  is  to  be  expended  to  raise  a  quarter  of 
com  at  home,  instead  of  thirty  shillings  on  the  makers  of  the  goods  that 
would  buy  it  from  abroad,  and  thirty  more  on  sudi  trader  as  the 
consumer  chose  to  expend  it  on,  and  get  value  for  his  money.  As  con- 
cerns the  trade  of  the  country  in  the  aggregate  (putting  you,  the  con- 
sumer, on  one  side),  there  is  not  to  be  a  farthiog  gained ;  but  you,  the 
consumer,  are  to  pay  double  for  your  quarter  of  com,  instead  of  giving 
half  for  the  com,  and  spending  die  other  half  on  anything  you  like*  It 
is  a  repetition  of  the  joke  of  the  bluDt  axe ;  and  you,  the  operative, 
ll^at  live  by  com,  are  the  man  that  is  to  pay  tl^  piper.  Without  a  frag- 
ment of  benefit  to  trade  in  the  aggregate  to  balance  it,  and  merely  that 
one  overbearing  branch  of  trade  who  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  allow  no 
man  to  come  into  Parliament  without  swearing  he  belongs  to  them,  may 
put  money  into  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing 
branches,  you,  the  operatives  and  consumers  of  com,  are  to  pay  double 
for  your  bread.  You  are  to  pay  Is.  for  your  loaf,  where  you  might  have 
it  for  6d.,  and  have  the  other  6d.  to  spend  for  your  own  cuivantage.  You 
are  to  lay  out  a  shilling  with  one  tmder,  the  monopolist  in  com,  for  a 
loaf;  instead  of  laying  out  sixpence  on  some  other  trader  for  the  same 
loa4  and  sixpence  more  on  some  other,  for  anything  you  chuse  to  have. 
You  are  to  roo  two  traders  of  sixpence  each,  to  give  both  sixpences  to 
one ;  yowr  temptation  to  the  business  being,  that  for  one  of  the  sixpences 
you  are  to  have  nothing  in  return. 

Some  useful  applications  of  the  general  principle  of  free  trade  may  be 
noted  in  conclusion. 

It  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  the  objections  that  are  sometimes  started  to 
improvements.  Take  for  example  the  instance  of  Omnibusses.  A  work- 
ing man  rides  in  one  for  his  business  or  his  comfort,  for  sixpence  in- 
stead of  two  shillings ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  put 
this  down  if  they  could.  Suppose  you  are  ass^ed  with  the  objection, 
that  if  you  save,  eighteenpence,  the  hackney-coachman  loses  it,  where 
then  is  die  public  gain  f  Answer,  that  if  you  save  eighteenpence,  you 
expend  it  upon  somebody  instead  of  the  hackney-coachman,  which  is  all 
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the  fame  to  trade ;  and  to  you  there  is  thii  great  difference,  that  you  get 
something  for  your  eighteenpence  besidei.  There  is  a  story,  whether 
true  or  not,  that  Blackheaih  has  its  name  from  there  being  coal  under 
i(^  and  that  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  it  is  ordered  to  be  shut  up, 
to  prevent  injuring  the  coal  trade  to  Newcastle.  Answer,  that  if  it  was 
opened,  all  that  you  saved  by  it  you  would  expend  on  something  else, 
which  would  be  the  same  to  trade  in  the  aggregate;  and  you  would 
have  something  for  the  money  instead  of  nothing.  The  Canada  mer- 
chants lay  a  tax  on  Baltic  timber,  to  enable  them  (they  urge)  to  bring 
^ke  Canada  timber  from  the  greater  distance.  Tell  them  tbat  what 
they  take  from  you  in  the  price  of  timber,  you  would  have  expended 
wit^  somebody  else  to  whom  it  would  hav6  been  as  good  as  to  them ; 
there  are  therefore  two  losses  for  one  gain,  or  yours  is  a  pure  unbalanced 
lost  inflicted  through  you  upon  the  country. 

Another  important  point  affected  by  this  principle,  is  that  of  Machinery. 
Why  do  you  always  use  a  machine  when  it  is  for  your  own  saving ;  and 
how  do  you  defend  yourself  for  so  doing  ?  Answer,  all  that  I  save  by 
using  the  machine  I  assuredly  spend  on  something,  which  is  the  same  to 
trade.  And  to  me  there  is  the  difference,  that  for  this  money  I  get 
something  instead  of  nothing. 

Note  the  remarkable  practical  evidence  in  favour  of  free  trade,  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  Switzerland.  The  power  in  that 
country  is  with  the  people;  yet  they  support  the  svstem.  The  great 
comparative  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Switzerland,  arise  simply  from  all 
men  s  consenting  to  apply  themselves  to  those  species  of  production  for 
which  the  country  has  facilities,  instead  of  those  for  which  it  has  not 
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(^True  Sun,  Dec.  9,  1836.) 

The  greatest  advance  in  the  science  of  National  Economy  which  has 
been  made  within  what  may  be  called  the  time  of  the  existing  genem- 
tion,  was  contained  in  Malthus's  discov^  of  the  theory  of  popvdatioo. 
No  man  has  ever  confuted  a  fragment  of  what  Malthus  has  said.  But 
it  had  one  great  fault.  He  only  told  ha^.  He  explained  the  half  of  the 
consequences  which  bore  hard  upon  the  people, — the  half  which  called 
on  them  for  sacrifices  and.  self-denial.  But  he  did  not  enforce  the  half 
which  went  to  show  on  what  the  necessity  for  those  sacrifices  depended, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  diminished. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Malthus's  book, — ^which  is  all  contained  in  four 
or  five  pages,  the  rest  being  illustration, — is  that  men  in  our  own  and 
many  other  countries,  do  not  multiply  so  fast  as  they  would  if  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  them.  And  the  proof  is,  that  in  some  other  countries 
which  can  be  mentioned,  they  multiply  much  faster.  But  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  di^iosition  to  form  domestic  establishments  is  less 
strong  here  than  in  those  other  places,  the  inference  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  hinders. 

What  it  is  that  makes  the  difficulty,  it  is  not  hard  to  see.  In  the  most 
numerous  and  least  wealthy  classes,  the  difficulty  is  in.  &iidki%  loio^UEt 
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a  fiunily ;  and  in  the  wealthier  classes  <iie  same  effect  is  prodaced  by 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family  without  descending  from  their 
standing  in  society.  For  example,  any  individual  tradesman's  son  or 
daughter  might  marry,  if  they  would  consent  to  become  day-labouren. 
But  they  will  not  consent  to  become  day-labourers ;  and  therefore  tbej 
do  not  marry. 

But  if  people,  after  all,  marry  improvidently,  what  is  to  come  then  t 
And  here  rises  to  view  a  fact  of  primary  importance.  In  new  countries^ 
like  some  parts  of  America,  where  fresh  land  is  to  be  had  for  clearing, 
mouths  instead  of  being  an  incumbrance  are  an  assistance.  If  there 
were  twice  as  many  months  and  pairs  of  hands  as  there  are,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  twice  as  much  food,  or  more.  Adam 
Smith  has  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  America,  a  widow  with  five  or 
six  children,  was  courted  as  a  kmd  of  fortune.  Is  that  the  case  here  f 
It  may  be  put  to  your  own  knowledge.  And  does  not  this  point  to  the 
fact,  tiiat  in  new  countries  where  land  is  plenty,  and  every  man  can 
create  food  that  likes^  there  is  a  premium  upon  children ;  but  that  in  did 
countries,  where  the  population  is  already  at  the  amount,  or  nearly  so, 
of  what  can  live  upon  the  produce,  it  is  directly  the  reverse  ?  In  an  old 
country  it  is  not  tnie,  that  the  more  hands  the  more  food.  The  quantity 
may  be  capable  of  increase  by  increased  exertions  to  a  certain  extent ;  it 
may  be  like  an  India-rubber  rope  that  will  stretch  a  little ;  but  in  spite 
of  that,  there  is  a  limit.  Many  people  have  not  seen  this,  and  upon  the 
want  of  it  have  been  built  some  of  the  most  current  errors  connected 
with  this  subject 

If,  then,  in  a  country  where  the  quantity  of  food  is  limited  as  de- 
scribed, the  people,  after  all,  persist  in  endeavouring  to  increase  their 
numbers,  how  will  they  be  kept  down  ?  I  suppose  nobody  will  deny, 
that  if  there  is  not  food  for  them,  be  kept  doMm  they  must.  Malthus 
said,  they  will  be  kept  down  by  two  agents — 1st,  Misery;  and,  2dly, 
f^tctf  which  is  always  m  the  long  run  strongly  promoted  by  misery,  and 
which  in  its  turn  is  a  great  increaser  of  misery  itself,  and  has  moreover 
peculiar  ways  of  il«  own  in  which  it  either  prevents  human  beings  from 
coming  into  the  world,  or  thrusts  them  out  of  it  after  they  are  there. 
This  is  what  Malthus  said,  and  who  can  contradict  it?  And  yet  he  has 
been  run  down  and  bespattered  with  abuse,  as  if  he  had  promulgated 
something  outraging  all  truth  and  reason.  He  had  partly  himself  to 
blame.  Why  did  he  leave  out  the  other  half!  Why  did  he  tell  us  all 
that  would  come  to  us  if  we  were  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  not  throw  more 
light  upon  the  question  of  what  it  was  that  made  the  cage,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  got  rid  of  or  alleviated  ?  Be  not  run  away  with  by  clamour 
upon  this  point ;  but  keep  your  eyes  open,  to  see  whether  the  observations 
of  Malthus,  properly  backed  by  that  which  he  omitted,  do  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  rcNEtd  to  the  working  man's  deliverance  after  all. 

Malthus  then,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  has  let  us  into  the  secret 
that  the  reason  why  men  cannot  multiply  as  they  might  be  disposed  to 
dc^  or  why,  if  they  attempt  it,  they  must  submit  to  the  thousand-and-one 
miseries  which  he  has  pamfully  described,  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
food.  ^  In  short  we  are  like  rats  in  a  cage,  who  are  to  multiply  on  a  given 
gaandty  of  food  or  something  approaching  to  it.    We  will  not  dupute 
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a  word  of  what  he  has  said  touching  the  miseiy  of  such  a  situation ;  but 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  makes  the  cage,  and  why  it 
should  continue. 

The  truth  is, — and  for  this  observation  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Malthus, — that  man  is  so  constituted  that  his  first  impulse,  under  cir- 
cumstances holding  out  the  slightest  possibility  of  support,  is  to  form 
domestic  unions  and  surround  himself  with  diildreu.  It  appears  to 
be  the  stimulus  which  Providence  has  ordained,  to  induc^man  to  com- 
plete his  mission  of  filling  the  habitable  earth.  And  the  consequence  is, 
that  in  a  new  country,  population  quickly  becomes  crowded  in  the  placet 
which  ofiered  the  greatest  advantages  to  first  settlers;  and  that  in  an  old 
one,  it  rapidly  and  continually  advances  up  to  the  limits  of  tiie  existing 
food. 

Suppose  the  case  of  an  island  newly  peopled.  At  first,  probably,  the 
occupation  of  cultivator  and  manufiictui«r  will  be,  to  a  great  extent^ 
combined;  but  as  numbers  increase,  tiiere  will  be  a  division  of  labour, 
and  the  man  that  makes  shoes,  wHl  buy  with  them  a  portion  of  his 
neighbour's  com.  In  the  beginning,  as  is  found  to  be  generally  the  ease 
in  new  countries,  these  artisans  will  be  well  paid ;  that  is,  they  will  get 
a  copious  supply  of  com  in  return  for  their  day*8  work.  But  if  the 
numbers  on  the  island  increase  till  they  begin  to  press  against  the  food 
which  the  soil  can  supply,  they  must  Ind  one  gainst  another,  and  so  get 
less  and  less.  What  will  in  fact  be  given  (or  com,  will  be  just  so  much 
as  will  induce  the  people  who  are  to  eat  it,  to  agree  about  the  division  of 
it    This,  and  this  only,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  price  of  com*    The 

Srice  of  com,  therefore,  will  rise ;  and  as  this  increase  of  price  has  no 
ependence  on  the  cost  of  cultivating  the  land,  the  price  for  which  the 
com  will  sell  will  soon  be  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
difierence  will  be  rent.  But  to  make  this  rent^  the  manufitcturers  give 
more  hours'  work  for  the  same  quantity  of  com. 

This  increase  of  toil  to  the  manufacturing  classes  in  the  island,  will 
be  greatly  and  substantially  alleviated,  if  after  the  population  ^ias  begun 
to  press  on  the  limits  of  the  supply  of  food,  there  are  other  islands  from 
which  food  can  be  procured  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods.  But 
suppose  the  landowners  have  the  powa  to  prohibit  foreign  exchanges  for 
food.  The  consequences  will  be  the  same  in  kind,  as  if  a  town  should 
shut  its  gates,  and  resolve  to  allow  no  food  but  such  as  was  grown  within 
the  walls.  Estimate  the  consequences;  try  all  objections  and  proposals 
by  this  parallel. 

Suppose  it  were  urged  to  you,  that  it  would  make  the  landowners 
rich  within  the  walls,  and  what  was  good  for  one  class  must  be  good  for 
another. 

Suppose  it  was  argued,  as  an  objection  to  opening  the  gates,  that  the 
growers  of  com  within  the  walls  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  and  this  would  ruin  you  by  reducing  wages. 

Suppose  you  were  ofiered  a  protection  a-piece  in  tum,  as  a  bribe  for 
allowmg  the  gates  to  be  kept  shut. 

Would  not  each  and  every  of  these  fidlacies  be  answered  by  you  on 
the  spot? 
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Note  too,  how  certain  it  is  that  the  landowners  within  the  walla,  and 
their  labourers,  must  be  brought  to  the  gprindstone  in  the  end.  When 
you  had  multiplied  till  you  bid  against  one  another  to  starvation  poin^ 
would  not  the  agricultural  labourers  have  done  the  same?  Had  the 
gates  been  open,  and  yon  been  allowed  to  buy  food  with  your  manu&o- 
tures  outside,  the  children  of  the  agriculturists  might  have  found  employ- 
ment abroad  by  joining  in  your  ranks.  But  this  is  made  impossible. 
They  can,  therefore,  in  the  end  be  no  better  off  than  you.  There  may 
have  been  a  single  flush  of  advantage  to  their  trade  at  tiie  time  the  gates 
were  shut;  but  when  that  is  over,  they  will  only  find  they  are  five 
instead  of  four,  and  that  the  five  are  worse  off  than  the  four,  and  without 
diance  of  mending  their  condition. 

To  the  landowners  the  evil  must  in  time  extend,  through  the  impos- 
nbility  of  finding  maintenance  for  their  children  except  by  subdividing 
their  estates.  And  this  none  of  them  can  escape,  except  such  as  are 
either  to  have  no  children,  or  to  have  some  way  of  keeping  them  at  the 
public  expense. 

Emigration ;  cruelty  of  enforcing.  Why  are  laws  to  be  passed  to 
oblige  men  to  beg  to  be  transported  as  a  relief  f 

I^k  then  broadly  at  the  question,  and  see  whether  the  great  point  on 
which  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  depends,  is  not  simply  in 
keeping  open  the  opportunity  for  an  indefinite  supply  of  food  as  the 
reward  of  induslxy.  Let  no  man  say,  we  shall  speedily  people  up  to  it. 
By  God^s  grace,  so  we  shalL  But  itiea  we  must  look  out  for  more ;  as 
we  do  for  another  dinner.  One  dinner  will  not  keep  a  man  long  alive ; 
but  we  are  for  a  succession.  The  world  is  before  us ;  and  when  it  is 
filled  up,  in  the  first  place  there  must  have  an  immense  time  intervened, 
of  which  we  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  take  advantage;  and  in 
the  next  place,  the  world  will  only  be  then,  where  we  are  invited  to  be 
now  for  love. 

Notice  the  objection  upon  national  security.  The  same  objection 
would  ag  fly  to  all  commerce.  Have  no  commerce,  because  it  may  be 
cut  off  by  war!  Reply,  the  very  tendency  of  commerce  is  to  prevent 
war ;  which  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  have  been  at  war 
with  all  the  world,  and  yet  we  could  never  be  prevented  from  getting 
naval  store*. 

Hardship  of  the  case.  Your  goods  may  be  sent  abroad,  and  every 
thing  brought  back  except  what  will  pay. 

Put  the  supposition  that  the  mani:^acturers  had  laid  a  tax  on  home- 
grown com,  or  a  bounty  on  foreign. 

LECTURE  IV.— ON  CURRENCY. 

(^Constitutional,  December  17,  1836.) 
The  subject  is  complicated  hi  itself;   but  the  difficulty  has  been 
vastly  increased  by  the  use  of  vague  language,  and  by  rushing  to  con- 
clusions without  condescending  to  '*  begin  at  the  beginning.^' 

There  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  wrap  up  the  question  in  a  kind  of 
slang,  implying  that  the  users  think  there  is  someming  droll  and  out  of 
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the  common  course  of  thingB.  Thus  a  French  author  called  money  the 
poudre  de  prelinpinpin  ;  and  we  hear  something  like  a  translation  of  this 
every  day,  in  the  popular  phrase  of  coming  down  with  "  the  diut" 
Everybody  remembers  a  dozen  other  cant  terms  of  the  same  nature; 
among  which  even  the  recognized  term  ^  cash '"'  may  be  classed ;  for 
"cash"  can  only  have  been  taken  in  jest  from  *' cashier/*  which  is 
caUsier,  "  the  man  that  keeps  the  chest**  Children  too,  early  acquire  a 
mysterious  idea  that  money  is  a  key  that  opens  all  locks ;  and  to  this 
£Eict,  of  the  effects  of  money  being  forced  on  their  notice  so  much  sooner 
than  they  can  understand  the  reasons,  is  probably  owing  the  obscurity 
which  with  most  people  attends  the  subject  through  life. 

Let  us  meet  these  difficulties  by  determining  to  say  nothing  but  what 
we  understand.  Half  the  disputes  in  the  world  would  be  cut  short,  if 
men  would  only  agree  on  this  rule. 

Man  appears  to  be  the  only  animal  capable  of  understanding  tb^ 
advantages  derivable  from  exchange.  The  elephant  at  the  Zoologic^ 
Gardens  receives  a  halfpenny  in  his  trunk,  and  passes  it  round  the  comer 
to  a  seller  of  buns,  who  gives  him  a  bun  in  return.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  he  does  this  on  any  other  principle  than  that  by  which 
he  might  be  taught  to  pull  ^a  string,  if  he  found  that  the  consequence 
habitually  was  that  a  bun  fell  down. 

In  the  rudest  state  in  which  man  can  be  found,  it  is  possible  that 
exchanges  may  be  principally  confined  to  cases  where  each  party  desires 
to  consume  what  he  is  to  receive.  A  savage  may  exchange  a  bow  and 
arrows  for  food  when  he  is  hungry,  and  refuse  when  he  is  not.  But  a 
very  little  increase  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  will  cause  him  to  find 
out,  that  to  make  the  thing  offered  a  good  bargain,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  his  wanting  to  consume  it  himself;  but  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  if 
it  is  a  thing  in  such  general  request  for  consumption,  that  the  persons 
can  never  be  for  off  who  would  be  willing  to  obtain  possession  of  it  by 
giving  him  something  he  cUd  want  to  consume  in  return.  Hence  there 
would  speedily  be  some  substances  of  general  desire,  which  men  would 
get  into  the  habit  of  passing  from  one  to  another,  not  with  any  necessary 
intention  of  consummg  them  themselves,  but  up(m  the  strength  of  their 
being  at  any  time  exchangeable  with  somebody  who  wanted  to  consume. 
Thus  a  peck  of  salt,  a  bar  of  iron,  com,  cattle,  skins,  and  various  other 
substances,  are  or  have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  described.  And  the  tlungs  so  employed,  may  be  called  the 
instrument  of  exchange ;  for  by  means  of  them,  individuals  in  the  end 
exchange  their  commodities  for  what  they  wish  actually  to  consume  or 
to  enjoy. 

If  we  wish  to  know  at  what  rate  the  substances  so  employed  would 
pass,  the  answer  seems  to  be  within  every  person*s  reach.  Suppose  any 
one  of  us  were  to  wheel  about  with  him  a  bushel  of  com,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  crown-piece  in  his  pocket;  how  much  of  any  kind  of  commodity 
he  might  wish  to  consume,  would  be  get  for  it  upon  demand f  Clearly, 
not  so  much  as  would  be  required  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  com  in  the 
market,  but  that  reduced  quantity  which  would  be  given  for  it  by  a 
retailer,  who  bought  it  to  sell  again,  and  speculated  upon  selling  it  f^-t 
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the  greater  quantity  just  mentioned,  ai  the  market  price;  witii  a  further 
deduction  for  alltiie  expense,  delay,  risk,  and  trouble,  which  might  arise 
to  the  receiver  in  carrying  it  to  the  retailer.  Hence  it  would  not  be  true, 
that  if  a  bushel  of  com  would  buy  an  ell  of  cloth,  an  ell  of  cloth  would 
buy  a  bushel  of  com.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  buy  much  less  than  a 
budiel.  To  put  it  in  ma&ematical  terms,  it  would  buy  less,  in  the  ratio 
that  what  could  be  got  in  any  kind  of  substances  for  an  ell  of  cloth  by 
sending  it  to  a  retailer,  multiplied  by  what  could  be  got  in  tiie  same 
way  for  a  bushel  of  com,  bore  to  the  market  price  of  an  ell  of  clotii  in 
the  same  kind  of  substances,  multiplied  by  the  market  price  (in  the 
same  substances)  of  a  bushel  of  com.  From  which  must  iiuther  be  de- 
ducted the  expense  of  sending  to  tiie  retailer. 

The  motive  from  which  men  will  part  with  a  portion  of  their  com- 
modities at  this  reduced  rate,  is  because  it  saves  them  the  trouble  and  delay 
^f  standing  in  the  market  and  waiting  till  a  purchaser  offers  the  desired 
kind  of  goods  in  return.  But  as  the  difference  of  rate  depends  greatiy  on 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  conveyance  from  one  man  to  another,  it  is  clear 
there  is  a  premium  on  employing  for  the  instrument  of  exchange  the 
kind  of  commodities  which  are  most  easily  conveyed  and  least  likely 
to  spoil.  For  example,  if  a  man  should  carry  about  with  him  for  pocket- 
money  a  waggon-load  of  straw  and  a  bar  of  some  Kind  of  metal,  that 
were  selling  for  the  same  in  the  market,  he  would  find  that  what  he 
could  get  for  the  straw  as  an  instrument  of  exchange  would  be  less  than 
what  he  could  get  for  the  metal,  by  all  the  difference  in  the  portability 
and  risk  of  spoiling;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  wise,  he  would  employ 
metal  instead  of  straw  ever  after,  if  he  could.  And  the  final  result,  in 
all  countries  where  intercourse  and  civilization  had  arrived  at  a  certain 

Eitch,  would  be  that  those  metals,  a  given  quantity  of  which  is  in  the 
ighest  request, — ^in  other  words,  the  precious  metals, — are  of  all  com- 
modities me  most  economical  and  convenient  for  the  instrument  of 
exchange,  and  as  such  they  would  come  to  be  almost  exclusively 
employed  for  it 

In  any  given  community,  the  quantity  of  commodities  of  all  kinds 
which  would  be  employed  as  the  instrument  of  exchange,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  one  day  with  another,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
food  consumed  may  be  supposed  the  same.  There  may  be  a  difference 
in  a  course  of  years,  or  even  from  year  to  year,  or  from  one  season  of  the 
year  to  another.  But  this  will  be  because  the  aggregate  wealth  or 
business  of  the  community  is  altered ;  while  they  remain  tiie  same,  the 
quantity  of  commodities  used  as  the  instrument  of  exchange  will  remain 
the  same ;  because  if  it  were  to  become  less,  somebody  would  have  an 
inducement  to  apply  more  commodities  of  some  kind  to  this  purpose, 
and  if  it  were  to  become  more,  somebody  would  be  induced  to  withdraw 
part  of  the  commodities  in  use  as  the  instrument  of  exchange,  and  apply 
them  to  the  purposes  of  consumption.  In  fact,  the  substances  in  circu- 
lation as  the  instnunent  of  exchange  would  be  subject  to  a  perpetual 
drahif  from  individuals  applying  tWm  to  the  purpose  of  consumption ; 
which,  again,  would  create  a  'petpc^>xBiXA<eixiQcndL^QitTv«<ii.  Kxvd.  «a  the 
^tubstancea  ao  consumed  would  be  teccweA.  aX,  aw\wi  at  ^vE&vi^Lx^^fe^  ^d,^ 
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replaced  at  a  lofing  one,  from  all  this  confaming  and  replacing,  there 
would  in  the  aggregate  be  neither  loss  nor  gain. 

The  first  employment  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  instrument  of 
exchange,  would  be  by  weight  Thus  Abraham  <<  weighed  to  Ephron 
the  silver,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  wi(h  the  mercnant,*^ 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16.) — the  earliest  mention  of  currency,  undoubtedly,  in 
history.  But  when  governments  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistence  and  trustworthiness,  it  would  be  discovered  that  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  risk  in  weighing  and  examining  the  fineness  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  might  be  saved,  by  a  governments  putting  a  stamp  on  pieces 
of  metal,  in  a  way  that  should  cause  both  the  fbeness  and  the  weight  to 
be  authenticated  by  the  external  appearance.    And  this  is  the  invention 

of  COtM. 

The  government  that  fabricated  these  coins,  might  clearly  at  the  outset 
issue  them  for  as  much  as  the  metal  contained  in  them,  and  something 
more.  Every  man  who  wanted  them  for  the  instrument  of  exchange, 
would  be  ready  to  give  as  much  as  for  the  metal  contained  in  them,  and 
at  all  events  a  large  portion  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  worth  of  the 
saving  he  was  to  make  in  escaping  the  necessity  of  weighing  and  assaying. 

So  far  is  plain  sailing.  There  is  not  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  a 
mathematical  expression,  which  is  not  open  to  every  person  of  the  most 
moderate  habits  of  examination  and  inference.  But  here  begins  a  part 
which  (as  the  Americans  say,  if  true,)  presents  an  instance  of  complica- 
tion like  what  is  found  in  the  explanation  of  the  tides,  and  various  other 
appearances  in  nature.  It  is  not  to  be  gone  through  without  attention 
and  patience;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  looks. 

The  very  curious  phaenomenon  which  I  am  going  to  announce  to  you, 
is  that,  if  Pharaoh  for  instance  was  the  first  issuer  of  coins,  the  rate  at 
which  they  would  be  received  in  the  market  and  pan  from  man  to  man, 
would  in  the  first  stages  ri»e  cuid  riae,  not  merely  by  the  amount  of  what 
b  saved  on  each  transfer  by  escaping  weighing  and  assaying,  but  by 
something  considerably  greater,  and  which  is  limited  only  by  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  coimtry.  And  I  invite  particular  attention 
to  this ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  confessedly  of  paradoxical  ap- 
])earaiice,  like  the  assertion  that  there  shall  be  two  tides  a-day,  which  at 
first  sight  looks  exactly  as  if  it  was  the  thing  that  ought  not  to  be;  and 
secondly,  because,  if  established,  it  is  the  key  to  almost  all  the  fellacies 
with  which  society  has  been  troubled  on  the  subject  of  currency. 

Let,  then,  the  proposition  be  stated  in  the  broadest  terms.  It  is  this ; 
that  if  Pharaoh's  coins  contained,  for  instance,  an  ounce  of  gold  each, 
and  the  saving  of  weighing  and  assaying  on  each  particular  coin  when 
it  was  transferred  was  equal  to  the  portion  which  we  should  call  a  penny, 
or  somewhere  about  thethousandth  part, — ^the  rate  at  which  the  coins  would 
pass  in  tlie  market  in  the  early  stages  would  rise,  not  merely  by  a  penny 
each,  but  by  two,  ten,  or  a  hundred  times  that  amount^  and  in  feet,  till 
one  of  two  tilings  which  shall  be  hereafta  described,  should  occur  to 
stop  it. 

And  now  to  the  demonstration.    It  cannot  \»  d\ss^"QX«^^^^M8Xaci'^«i 
Srst  commencemeDt  of  the  issues,  every  tnaa  viVio  N««Qte^  ^^  ^\s»^ 
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tiie  instrument  of  exchange,  would  be  willing  to  give  for  each,  more 
goods  of  any  kind  he  had  for  sale,  than  for  an  ounce  of  plain  gold,  or 
for  clearness  gold-dust,  by  at  least  a  considerable  portion  (say  half)  of 
the  saving  made  of  weighing  and  assaying.  For  if  he  paned  it  again 
for  only  the  same  as  an  ounce  of  gold-dust,  he  would  still  be  the  gainer 
to  the  amount  of  what  we  should  call  a  halfpenny.  But  womU  1^  pass 
it  for  no  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold-dust  f  On  die  contrary,  it  if  dear, 
that  the  same  reason  which  induced  him  to  bid  the  value  of  a  half- 
pemiy  more  for  the  coin  and  Ihink  himself  a  gainer  after  all,  would 
induce  the  other  men  widi  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  be  anxious  to 
get  possession  of  it  from  him  at  the  same  rate.  But  if  he  passes  the 
coin  at  the  increased  rate  that  he  received  it,  instead  of  a  halqienny  he 
saves  a  penny,  or,  in  fact,  gets  the  whole  saving  for  nothing.  But  when 
he  finds  by  experiment  that  he  passes  the  coins  at  the  same  incareased 
rate  he  gave  for  them,  why  should  he  not,  if  coins  are  scarce  and  it  is  a 
question  who  shall  get  them,  bid  at  least  the  amount  of  a  halfpenny 
more  9  It  is  plain,  that  if  he  gets  possession  of  them  by  so  doing,  he 
will  save  a  halfpenny,  even  though  he  passes  them  at  the  previous  rate. 
But  when  he  passes  them,  he  wiU  find  that  the  same  reasons  which 
made  him  willing  to  add  the  halfpenny,  will  make  other  men  willing  to 
do  the  same.  He  will  therefwe  pass  the  money  again  at  the  fiill  rate  at 
which  he  received  it ;  and  this  will  make  him  as  willing  as  ever,  to  Hd 
a  halfpenny  more.  In  this  manner  the  rate  will  go  on  rising,  till  one  of 
two  things  happens ;  till  either  it  has  risen  so  high  that  the  existing 
supply  of  coins  is  sufficirat  to  conduct  all  the  exchanges  for  which  they 
are  wanted,  and  so  an  end  is  put  to  further  competition  ;~K)r  till  the  anxiety 
of  men  to  procure  coins  by  adding  a  halfpoiny  to  the  existing  market 
rate,  is  balanced  by  the  fear  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  rate  may 
be  upset  before  the  coins  are  out  of  their  possession.  Hotice  there  would 
be  a  height  to  which  the  rate  would  rise,  and*a  height  to  which  it  would 
not  rise.  If  PharaohV  government  was  a  stable  and  peaceable  one,  the 
height  might  be  expected  to  be  greater ;  and  the  contrary.  It  could 
hardly  be  so  bad,  as  that  the  rate  should  not  rise  by  something;  and  it 
is  always  possible  to  name  altitudes,  which  under  no  conceivable  govern- 
ment is  it  likely  it  should  reach. 

When  the  coins  issued  were  sufficient  in  number  to  conduct  all  the 
exchanges  of  the  community  at  the  elevated  rate,  whatever  it  was,  to 
which  the  general  competition  for  coins  had  raised  them,  then  if  the 
government  proceeded  to  further  increase  their  number,  the  market  rate 
of  coins  woidd  fall,  and  to  such  a  point  as  would  make  the  increased 
number  of  coins  no  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  supply  complete. 
And  this  would  be  brought  about  by  the  simple  process  of  the  market 
prices  of  commodities  rising,  as  in  other  instances  of  increased  demand. 
The  height  of  the  rate  would  prevent  any  of  the  coins  from  being  applied 
to  the  uses  of  ordinary  gold ;  for  no  man  would  convert  a  coin  into  an 
ounce  of  ordinary  gold,  when  it  was  going  in  the  market  for  perhaps  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter.  All  the  additional  coins,  therefore,  must  be 
brought  into  the  market  by  somebody,  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
demuid.    And  this,  as  before  stated,  must  cause  uie  prices  of  commo- 
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dities  to  rise,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  market  rate  of  the  coins  to 
fall.  And  this  process  must  be  continued,  till  the  cessation  of  the 
cause ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  rate  is  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  increased 
number  pass  for  no  more  in  the  whole  than  the  old. 

If  the  issues  of  new  coins  were  persisted  in,  a  time  would  come  when  a 
coin  would  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  as  an  ounce  of 
plain  gold.  And  if  they  were  continued  still  farther,  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  a  rise  of  prices  the  market  rate  of  the  coins  would  be  de- 
pressed  below  that  of  an  ounce  of  plain  gold ;  and  consequently,  as  soon 
as  the  difference  was  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  there  would  be  a  pre- 
mium upon  applying  coins  to  the  purposes  of  plain  gold,  and  the  coin 
would  be  melted  down.  But  if  it  was  possible  by  severe  laws  to  pre- 
vent this  melting  down, — ^which  might  perhaps  be  practicable  to  a 
certain  extent, — ^en,  in  proportion  to  that  extend  a  coin  would  buy  less 
in  the  market  than  an  ounce  of  plain  gold.  II  will  perhaps  be  objected 
to  this,  that  the  coins  must  at  all  events  be  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  there- 
fore must  always  buy  as  much.  And  so  it  would,  if  it  were  an  ounce 
of  useable  gold ;  but  by  the  supposition*  it  is  not,  because  a  law  is  there 
that  hinders  it.  Its  power  of  purchasing,  therefore,  must  depend  on 
other  considerations. 

Here  then,  we  get  a  sight  of  the  first  great  fallacy  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  currency ;  which  is,  that  the  wealth  of  a  community  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  what  is  called  "  making  money  plentiful,^'  meaning  thereby 
nothing  but  increasing  the  number  of  pieces  of  money.  On  which  it  is 
sufficient  if  we  have  ascertained  that  me  effect  of  such  an  attempt  is  to 
cause  tlie  increased  number  to  pass  for  exactly  the  same  as  the  old,  and 
in  fact  perform  the  same  offices. 

Note  here  tiie  fallacy  of  promising  to  make  money  cheap,  and  labour 
dear.  Money  may  be  said  to  be  cheap,  when  it  will  buy  very  little  of 
useable  things  in  general ;  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  depreciated.  But 
whether  labour  is  thereby  rendered  better  paid,  depends  entirely  on 
whether  wages  are  increased  more  than  the  money  is  depreciated;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  probable  consequence,  but  the  contrary. 

The  next  advance  was  to  the  making  of  paper  money.  It  was  found, 
by  experiment,  that  if  a  government  issued  pieces  of  paper  containing  a 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  as  for  instance  an  ounce, 
upon  demand,  these  pieces  of  paper  might,  within  certain  limits,  be  paid 


away  by  the  government  for  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  as  an 
ounce  of  gold,  and  continue  to  be  circulate4  from  one  man  to  another 
for  an  ounce  of  gold  or  more,  without  being  Crought  back  to  the  govern- 
ment in  demand  for  gold.  And  the  principles  on  which  the  worth  of  this 
paper  will  be  regulated,  will  be  the  same  thleit  have  been  described  in  the 
case  of  gold.  As  long  as  every  man  has  experimental  proof  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  can  be  had  for  each  of  these  notes  upon  demand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  like  any  other  valid  promis- 
sory note,  for  at  all  events  the  same  as  an  ounce  of  gold.  But  if  there 
was  some  particular  convenience  in  these  notes  more  than  in  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  their  number  was  restricted  so  as  to  create  a  competition  for 
obtaining  them,  they  ought,  on  the  principles  before  stated,  to  rise  not 
VOL.  IV.  Z  U 
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only  by  die  amount  at  which  that  conrenience  might  be  esfimafied,  bat 
by  this  many  times  orer.  And  accordingly  it  is  found,  diat  onder  ap- 
popriate  circmnstances,  precisely  that  phenomenon  takes  place.  Whiat 
IS  called  an  Agioy  is  the  phsenomenoD  in  question;  and  though  Adam 
Smith  suggests  what  be  surmises  to  hare  been  the  cause,  I  do  not  know 
tiiat  the  niode  of  operation  has  ever  been  explained  except  oo  the  prin- 
ciples here  adduced ;  and  Ihat  the  principles  do  explain  i^  appears  to  be 
a  strong  ccnifinnation  of  their  truth.  The  best  account  of  Agios  is  giren 
by  Adam  Smith,  in  the  WeaUh  of  NaiioM,  book  4,  chap.  3.  The  Bank 
of  Amsterdam  issued  a  kind  of  paper  which  had  certain  advantages  in 
being  secure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents,  and  being  paid 
sway  by  a  simple  transfer  in  the  bank  books,  without  the  troi]d]&  of 
counting  or  risk  of  transporting;  in  the  same  way,  probably,  as  takes 
place  hoe  with  respect  to  transfers  in  the  funds.  And  the  consequence 
was  found  to  be,  that  this  paper  sometimes  rose  to  nine  per  cent  above 
the  amount  expressed  in  it^  and  sometimes  sank  as  low  as  par.  Upon 
which  the  bank  sagaciously  determined  to  sell  at  all  times  this  ba^ 
money  for  currency  at  a  rise  of  five  per  cent,  and  to  buy  it  in  whenever 
it  fell  below  four ;  by  which  means  thev  kept  Ihe  Agio,  as  it  was  called, 
always  between  five  per  cent  and  four.  The  explanation  of  which  is, 
Ihat  five  per  cent  was  what  the  bank  found  to  be  a  living  profit,  or  what 
left  a  fair  remtmeration  for  its  trouble  after  paying  all  expaises ;  and 
therefore  it  carried  its  issues  to  the  point  that  brought  down  the  difference 
of  tile  market  rate  to  five  per  cent,  and  no  further.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  evident  that  the  absolute  difference  in  convenience  and  safety  could 
by  no  means  amount  to  five  pounds  in  the  hundred.  It  might  not 
amount  to  half-a* crown;  but  this  was  sufficient  to  make  the  rate  rise 
upon  the  principles  stated ;  and  the  remarkable  thing  which  is  generally 
overlooked,  is  that,  after  all,  the  difference  in  convenience  and  safety  was 
finally  paid  by  nobody,  for  everybody  passed  tiie  bank  money  at  ^ 
same  increased  rate  that  he  received  it.  The  phsenomenon  is  altc^ether 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  appears  to  be  without  effectual  explanati<ni, 
except  on  the  principles  j^posed. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  paper  issued  by  a  government 
would  be  always  capable  of  rising  in  the  market,  or  what  is  called 
bearing  an  agio ;  and  (hat  the  reason  it  does  not,  is  because  governments 
issue  such  quantities  as  prevent  it.  But  as  one  effect  of  the  issue  of  this 
paper  money,  whether  it  bears  an  agio  above  gold  money  or  not,  must  be 
to  mcrease  the  quantity  of  money,  gold  and  paper  togetiier,  which  is  in 
circulation,  the  effect  must  be  as  before,  that  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  rise,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  market  rate  of  money  will  fall. 
And  if  the  issues  of  paper  be  increased  to  a  certain  point,  the  gold  coin 
will  come  to  be  worth  less  in  the  market  than  the  ounce  of  plain  gold 
which  it  is  made  of,  and  consequentiy  coins  will  be  melted  down,  till 
the  number  of  coins  and  notes  together  is  reduced  to  the  number  which 
will  make  the  coin  pass  for  as  much  as  the  gold  which  it  is  made  of. 
And  if  the  issues  of  paper  be  continued,  a  time  will  come  when  the  coins 
will  be  driven  out  of  circulation  altogether,  and  applied  to  the  uses  of 
cvdinary  metal.    All  of  which  will  take  place  with  a  gain  to  the  govern- 
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ment  equal  to  the  commodities  it  receives  for  the  paper  at  its  issae,  and 
DO  loss  to  anybody  else.  For  a  coin,  when  put  into  the  melting-pot,  it 
not  lost  to  the  owner,  but  only  applied  by  him  to  one  use  instead  of 
another. 

After  the  gold  coins  are  all  driven  out,  if  the  government  still  goes  on 
issuing  paper,  what  will  be  the  result  then?  Clearly,  that  the  notes  wiU 
buy  less  in  the  market  than  llie  ounces  of  gold  promised  to  be  paid  upon 
demand.  The  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the  notes  will  be 
brought  back  in  demand  for  gold.  And  this  will  go  on  till  the  number 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  reduced  to  what  will  cause  the  rate  to  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  ounce  of  gold,  or  to  something  so  near  it^  that  the 
difference  is  insu£ficient  to  tempt  anybody  to  carry  back  the  notes  in 
demand  for  gold. 

As  long,  then,  as  the  government  keeps  its  promises  of  paying  in  gold 
upon  demand,  this  is  a  perfectly  eflfiwtual  check  upon  the  number  of 
paper  notes  that  will  be  issued.  For  when  the  notes  are  brought  back 
for  payment  as  fast  as  they  are  issued,  there  is  manifestly  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  issuing  more.  But  there  is  no  end  of  human  discoveries.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Pitt  Ministry,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
government  to  keep  its  promises.  And  upon  this  discovery  ensued  some 
others,  which  in  some  degree  took  the  public  by  surprise.  The  object  of 
the  Pitt  Ministry  was  nothing  so  simple  as  merely  refusing  to  pay  gold 
for  notes  they  had  already  issued;  their  object  was  to  go  on  issuing 
paper  after  they  had  declared  their  intention  not  to  pay«  And  to  the 
surprise  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  community,  the  system  went  on  with 
more  smoothness  than  they  expected.  Instead  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  carried  to  the  trunk-masers,  to  sell  for  what  they  might  fetch  as 
waste  paper,  there  did  not  at  first  seem  to  be  any  marked  alteration.  To 
the  astonishment  of  many,  the  man  who  had  a  Bank  of  England  note  in 
his  pocket  found  himself  as  able  to  get  a  dinner  as  ever.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  be  found  out  that  tibe  prices  of  things  were  rising ;  and 
by  slow  degrees,  and  not  till  after  the  miBchief  had  been  carried  to  a  vast 
extent,  the  public  began  to  find  experimentally  that  the  worth  of  a  go* 
vemment's  paper  notes  does  not  depend  on  their  being  payable  in  gold, 
but  simply  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  number  thrown  into  circulation. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  government,  if  it  chose,  might  issue  paper 
money  without  any  promise  or  pretence  of  ever  paying  in  g^ld  at  all,  and 
keep  it  to  any  standard  that  might  be  fixed  upon, — as,  for  instance,  make 
each  note  continue  to  purchase  in  the  market  an  ounce  of  gold ; — if  it 
could  prevail  on  itself,  or  be  prevailed  on  by  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity, to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  that  would  keep  them  to  this  value, 
and  no  more.  Whether  to  oblige  a  government  to  pay  in  gold  upon  de- 
mand, may  or  may  not  be  the  best  practicable  method  of  limiting  its 
issues  of  paper,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  extent  of  power 
possessed  by  the  community  over  its  government.  All  governments  will 
go  wrong  if  they  can ;  or,  at  all  events,  all  have  done  so.  The  virtue  and 
tiie  information,  therefore,  which  are  to  hinder  mischief,  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  community  at  large. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  consequences  of  lOLckv^vfl 
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of  over-issues  of  paper.  If  the  taxes  are  continued  at  the  same  DMninal 
amount,  at  the  same  time  that  the  government  begins  to  gain  what  it  re- 
ceives for  the  superfluous  issues  at  the  decreasing  rate,  it  will  b^n  to 
lose  upon  the  produce  of  the  taxes  in  consequence  of  being  oblig^  to 
receive  the  notes  at  the  same  reduced  rate ;  and  a  period  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  daily  loss  will  balance  the  daily  gain,  and  a  daily  balance  of 
loss  will  commence.  If  there  are  fundholders,  then  this  period  will  be 
deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  gains  that  will  be  made  by  defrauding 
the  fundholders,  or  paying  them  in  a  money  purposely  ntiade  worse. 
But  still  such  a  period  will  arrive  at  last.  So  that  by  such  a  jilaD,  it  is 
impossible  that  me  government  should  not  finally  lose. 

But  it  would  be  a  poor  contriver  that  could  not  find  out  a  way  for 
making  the  substantial  produce  of  the  taxes  remain  undiminished.  And 
for  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  taxes  (id  valorem,  or  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  the  article  for  the  time  being.  If  this  be  done,  the  gains 
of  the  goveniment  will  go  on  increasing  without  end.  On  a  calculation 
of  what  was  actually  taken  by  the  British  government  through  the 
fraudulent  depreciation  of  Bank  notes  by  issuing  and  refusing  to  pay 
between  1797  and  1814,  the  amount  will  appear  to  be  somewhere  about 
forty-six  millions.  And  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  what  has  been  lost 
and  gained  by  the  fundholders,  in  the  same  manner  as  might  be  done  if 
they  formed  one  individual,  turning  everything  into  its  present  value  upon 
the  principles  familiar  in  the  calculation  of  tibe  present  value  of  annui- 
ties, it  will  be  found  that  the  fundholders  are  minus  somewhere  about 
the  substantial  present  value  of  eight  millions  and  a  half.  The  fallacy 
abroad  on  this  subject,  consists  in  counting  all  that  any  of  the  fund- 
holders  have  ever  gained,  and  omitting  all  that  they  have  lost. 

If  private  bankers  are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  it  is  plain  that  every  one 
of  these  notes  takes  the  place  of  one  which  ought  to  be  issued  by  the 
government  and  what  is  received  for  it  be  put  to  the  public  account, 
and  that  the  worth  of  the  note  is  taken  by  the  private  banker  instead. 
The  permission  therefore  of  the  issue  of  private  bank  notes,  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  if  the  government  should  allow  individuals  to  wheel  away  the 
tar  and  pitch  out  of  the  dock-yards,  or  the  beef  out  of  the  Victualling- 
Office.  The  plain  duty  of  a  government  is  to  keep  a  National  Bank,  as 
it  keeps  a  National  Victualling-Office,  and  account  to  the  public  for  all 
that  goes  through  it.  The  business  of  a  private  banker  is  to  discount 
bills  and  keep  cash  accounts.  But  he  should  do  this  with  his  own 
money,  and  not  with  other  people's;  and  he  does  do  it  with  other  people  s 
every  time  he  is  allowed  to  make  a  note  and  substitute  it  for  a  note 
issued  by  the  public  authority.  In  fact,  an  honest  government  would 
issue  all  the  paper  currency  itself,  and  put  the  amount  received  for  it  to 
the  public  account,  by  applying  it  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the  public 
debt,  and  so  relieving  everybody  from  a  share  of  taxes  in  proportion. 

The  consequences  of  a  depreciation  of  paper  are  to  lead  men  into 
overtrading,  and  consequently  into  bankruptcy,  and  to  depress  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  wages.  When  the  power  of  money  to  purchase  is 
growing  less  and  less  daily,  it  needs  no  great  penetration  to  see,  that  the 
•uliftantial  wages  of  working  men  will  always  be  behind.    When,^«Mt 
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pence  have  come  to  purchase  only  as  much  as  a  shilling  did  before, 
the  working  men  will  find  that  where  they  had  a  shilling  they  have  only 
fourteen  pence.  The  working  classes  do  not  seem  generally  aware  of 
this.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  often  to  have  a  longing  for  a  depre- 
ciation of  money,  through  some  vague  idea  that  the  increase  in  the 
nominal  amount  of  money  in  circulation  is  to  make  wealth. 


LECTURE  v.— ON  THE  "  GREATEST-HAPPINESS  PRINCIPLE." 

{True  Sun,  22  Dec.  1836.) 

Discoveries  are  scarcely  ever  made  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide,  to  what  precise  period  the  title  of  discovery  shall 
be  assigned.  If  we  take  a  late  period,  we  find  too  much  that  can  be 
traced  to  predecessors ;  and  if  we  take  an  early  one,  we  find  too  little  to 
have  been  of  any  service  without  the  additions  of  posterity.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  as  of  other  fruits,  are  small ;  and  that  the 
title  of  discoverer  is  best  due  to  those,  who  at  any  period  of  the  world^e 
existence,  have  made  the  largest  and  most  important  additions  to  the 
actual  stock.  It  is  one  thing  to  discover  a  naked  principle,  and  another 
thing  to  discover  the  sweeping  application  of  a  principle.  The  first  man 
who  observed  that  steam  would  lift  up  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  waa  a 
discoverer;  but  this  does  not  take  away  the  title  of  him  who  applied  the 
discovery  to  the  steam-engine. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  men  have  more  taxed  their  ingenuity,  than 
in  trying  to  discover  the  rule  which  settles  what  (in  the  phrase  em- 
ployed)  they  ought  to  do.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  ought  ?  If 
we  ought  to  do  what  we  ought,  why  ought  we ;— and  if  you  and  I  differ 
in  opinion  upon  what  we  ought  to  do,  how  ought  we  to  settle  itf  It  is 
plain  that  here  is  a  word  used,  with  a  plenteousness  of  no  meaning,  or 
at  all  events  no  determined  meaning. 

Ought,  in  all  languages,  has  a  reference  to  some  forcible  reason  why 
we  should  foUow  a  certain  course.  In  Greek,  the  corresponding  word 
means  to  "  bind ;"  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Latin  term  "  obligation." 
The  Saxon  ought  comes  from  to  "  owe,"  and  the  Latin  dd)eo  in  the  same 
manner  means  both  "ought"  and  to  "owe  money."  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  in  all  these  languages,  ought  implies  obligation  of  some  kind. 
We  are  to  be  bound  to  do  or  to  omit  some  certain  act,  on  penalty  of 
some  result  that  is  to  arise  if  we  do  not. 

What  then  is  the  obligation,  the  inducement  or  the  penalty,  whicb  is 
to  cause  mankind  to  follow  certain  courses  and  avoid  otherst  And 
1st,  in  Morals,  which  mean  the  rule  of  conduct  for  individuals  in  their 
private  capacities,  what  is  to  be  the  guide?  There  is  scarcely  any 
action,  which  at  different  times  and  places,  has  not  been  held  criminal, 
venial,  and  even  laudable.  In  this  perplexity,  can  anybody  discover  a 
clue  ?  Try,  for  instance,  with  one  of  the  words  that  looks  easiest,  ji'tM^tce. 
But  one  man's  justice  is  not  another  man's  justice;  who  then  is  to  decide, 
where  doctors  disagree? 

If  a  collection  of  rude  and  ignorant  men  wer^  brought  together,  as 
might  be  the  case  for  instance  with  the  survivors  of  a  shipwreck.  Qi<QL  ^ 
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desert  island,  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  arrive  at  some 
glimpse  of  the  fact,  that  justice  was  that  rule  of  arrangement  with  respeot 
to  life  and  property,  which  is  most  for  the  good  of  all,  A  slave-owner 
might  be  disposed  to  cast  the  interest  of  his  slave  out  of  his  consideration 
of  what  made  justice;  but  if  the  slaves  were  as  powerful  as  he,  thej 
would  soon  bnng  him  to  a  rectification  of  his  code*  Among  a  aocietj 
where  strength  was  pretty  equally  divided,  if  not  among  individuals  at 
all  events  among  families  and  partnerships,  there  would  soon  arise  a 
strong  disposition  to  admit,  that  that  rule  was  jutt,  which  when  univer- 
sally applied,  increated  tht  happmeu  of  the  tehole  communittf.  fSzamine 
and  see,  whedier  our  own  idea  of  justice  is  not  reducible  to  this.  A  law 
may  be  unjust  and  yet  be  applicable  to  the  whole  community.  The 
mere  fact,  therefore,  of  a  law  falling  on  one  man  as  well  as  cm  anotha^ 
does  not  make  itjmst.  By  juti,  we  mean  something  more ;  and  we  can 
mean  nothing  else,  than  that  it  is  of  tiie  kind  which  promotes  the  hs^ 
piness  or  welfare  of  the  community  on  general  application.  And  in  like 
manner  on  other  questions  of  morals,  of  whidi  justice  is  but  a  particular 
branch,— the  clue  discoverable  to  the  whole,  is  that  morality  is  the  ruk 
of  conduct,  which  if  generally  pursued,  would  lead  to  the  greatest  hiq»- 
piness  in  the  aggregate. 

The  next  observation  which  lies  open  to  the  searcher,  is  that  the  rule 
which  gives  the  greatest  aggregate  of  happiness,  always  gives  the  hi^pi- 
ness  of  the  greaiett  number  of  individuals.  Try  it,  in  any  of  the  cases  en 
which  the  agreement  of  mankind  has  been  the  most  decided ;  see  whether 
any  infringement  of  the  rule  does  not  take  away  more  from  the  happinev 
of  the  injured,  than  it  can  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  expect  to 
benefit  by  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  grossest  case  of  all,  the  existence 
of  personal  slavery.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  the  happiness  conferred  on  one 
oppressor,  is  vastly  inferior  in  amount  to  the  sum  of  the  happiness  taken 
away  from  all  the  oppressed  f  Hence  the  rule  we  are  in  search  of  is  the 
rule  which  gives  *'  the  greatest  happiness."  To  say  '*  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,"  is  a  superfluity,  and  a  superfluity  tfaAt 
spoils  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  It  is  having  two  things  where  there 
Ought  only  to  be  one ;  like  two  splits  to  a  pen,  or  two  images  in  a  look- 
ing-glass. One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  great  modem  discoverer  and 
elucidator  of  the  principle  of  the  '*  Greatest  Happiness,"  was  to  correct 
this  redundancy ;  and  if  it  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  individual 
who  here  addresses  you,  it  was  a  circumstance  in  his  life  which 
you  would  not  expect  him  to  forget  The  great  practical  philosopher, 
by  almost  the  last  act  of  his  hand,  noted  the  expression  as  not  only  re- 
dundant, but  as  capable  of  that  worst  of  misconstructions,  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  numerical  majority  are  to  consult  their  own  happiness  at 
any  expense  to  the  minority.  (SeeBentham's  Deontology ^  the  concluding 
pages;  where  the  author  puts  the  case  of  an  island  that  should  contain 
a  diousand  black  men  and  a  thousand  white,  and  notes  the  terrible 
blunder  it  would  be,  to  imagine  that  the  first  of  these  classes  who  mul- 
tiplied to  be  a  thousand-and-one,  would  thereby  be  justified  in  making 
the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  the  thousand-uid-one  the  sole  measure 
of  their  conduct.) 
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But  it  has  been  urged  against  Bentham's  principle,  that  it  holds  out 
no  motive.  Supposing  it  did  hold  out  no  motive,  it  would  have  been 
something  highly  important  and  valuable  to  have  discovered  nothing 
but  the  rule.  But  it  happens  that  the  motive  is  so  closely  competed 
with  the  rule,  that  shutting  the  eyes  will  not  hinder  a  man  ftom  percieiv- 
ing  it.  In  many  cases  nature  (which  means  the  actual  constitution  of 
things)  has  intimately  connected  suffering,  present  or  future,  with  the 
infraction  of  the  rule.  Or  in  other  words,  the  rule  is  the  rule,  because 
from  the  construction  of  man  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, he  will  be  sure  to  be  at  some  time  or  otiier  very  unhappy  if  he 
breaks  it.  Example,  temperance.  But  there  are  other  cases,  in  which 
men  have  got  so  tired  of  suffering  in  thdr  own  persons  by  one -another's 
breaches  of  the  rule,  that  they  have  entered  into  compacts  for  mutual 
prevention.  These  compacts  sometimes  take  the  foxta  of  penai  lawt ; 
and  in  other  cases  they  exert  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  quantity  of 
general  aversion  or  (Uslike,  which  few  individuals  are  foimd  stout- 
hearted enough  to  encounter.  With  most  mea  the  motives  thus  created 
are  sufficient.  With  a  small  number  they  are  not;  but  nobody  has 
maintained,  that  for  a  motive  to  exist,  it  must  be  a  motive  that  has  prowd 
effectual  upon  every  man  tibat  ever  lived. 

The  proposition,  that  what  is  for  the  general  good  is  in  the  long  nm 
for  the  interest  of  the  individual,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Ihe  truth 
promulgated  in  the  proverb  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,*'  and  va- 
rious other  collections  from  popular  experience.  The  great  ftllacy 
that  has  been  put  forward  upon  this  pomt  is,  that  the  painful  conse- 
quences are  not  certain.  Some  thieves  go  unhanged ;  therefore  there  is 
no  motive  for  avoiding  the  trade  of  a  thief.  But  a  wise  man  who  should 
have  thoughts  of  taking  up  the  business  of  a  thief,  would  reflect^  that 
though  it  might  be  all  very  well  if  he  could  be  sure  of  escaping  as  some 
have,  it  was  not  very  well  when  all  the  chances  of  hanging  were  before 
him.  And  the  same  with  any  of  the  other  inflictions^  whether  natoial 
or  artificial,  which  are  the  probable  results  of  breaches  of  the  rule. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  will  throw  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  many  other  terms,  to  which  a  high  degree  of  importance  has  in  all 
ages  been  attached.  Thus,  what  is  Uhertyj  but  the  absence  of  all  inter- 
ference of  power  except  such  as  increases  the  general  happiness? 
Patriotiitn^  but  an  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  country  to  which 
we  belong,  regulated  always  by  the  conviction,  that  if  this  is  exercised 
to  the  injury  of  surrounding  countries,  nature,  or  Providence,  will  find 
the  means  of  punishment  ?  Loyalty,  but  a  rational  attachment  to  the 
administrator  of  the  law,  so  bmg  at  hit  operaliont  are  directed  towardt  tke 
general  happinett,  and  no  longer  9 

After  Morals  come  in  succession  Internal  Law,  Home  Politics,  Foreign 
Politics,  and  International  Law ;  in  which  the  same  principle  is  me 
common  back-bone  that  runs  through  all.  One  of  the  worxs  left  fat 
the  aspiring  among  our  posterity,  is  to  re-write  all  these  subjects  on  the 
Greatest-Happiness  Principle. 
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9       LECTUBE  VI. — ON  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  earliest  condition  of  man  has  been  the  patriarchal. 

Then  chiefs  or  judges. 

Then  petty  kings. 

Then  extensive  empires,  governed  by  arbitrary  sovereigns. 

A  hierarchy  was  very  generally  called  in  aid. 

It  was  not  till  some  thousand  years  after  the  commencement  of  what 

is  known  of  human  history,  that  extensive  masses  of  the  community 

began  to  claim  a  share  in  government.     And  though  their  efforts  for  the 

attainment  of  this  object  were  in  many  points  imperfect  and  unsuccessful, 

.  the  results  were  still  sufficient  to  stamp  the  seal  of  success  upon  the 

.  general  principle. 

The  first  inference  to  be  drawn  from  experience  is,  that  whoever  have 
any  share  in  governing,  will  try  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  themselves. 
Arbitrary  sovereignSy  though  there  might  be  brief  and  individual  excep- 
tions, in  the  long  run  have  exercised  tiieir  power  for  the  personal  gratifi- 
.  cation  of  the  monarch.    Aristocracies  have  exercised  it  for  the  advantage 
.  of  ^  their  order.''    And  democracies,  when  really  not  directed  by  the 
influence  of  other  classes,  which  has  been  very  seldom,  have  not  been 
,bdiind-hand  in  showing  that  they  too  could  oppress. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Roman  empire  had  sunk  under  the  arms  of 
■  what  were  called  the  barbarous  nations,  that  the  greatest  practical  im- 
provement ever  made  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  mankind.    The  Roman  people  voted  on  some  occasions 
by  tribes ;  and  in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  submitted  to  impositions  so 
grossly  calculated  for  giving  the  preponderance  to  aristocratic  influence, 
as  might  even  surprise  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to 
•  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  in  their  parishes'*' .    But  the  invention  of  a  regular 
let  of  representatives,  understood  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  with  more  or 
.  less  of  purity,  was  due  to  the  barbarians.     It  appears  to  have  arisen  but 
of  the  woods  of  Germany,  which  manifestly  contained  what  might  be 
called  a  new  graft  of  human  kind,  of  which  we  are  fb  this  hour  gather- 
.  ing  the  IruitB. 

Repregentafion,  then,  opens  at  once  the  widest  field  for  speculation. 
It  may  be  of  all  sorts  and  qualities,  from  that  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  to  the  best  which  experience  can  collect  in  other 
coimtries,  or  imagination  frame. 

And  what  is  tiie  just  object  of  Representation  ?  The  obtaining  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  happiness  to  the  community,  through  wise  govern- 
ment. That  no  man's  happiness  shall  be  increased,  by  means  which  in 
the  long  run  induce  greater  suffering  to  other  men  than  happiness  to 
himself;  or  in  other  words  by  the  breach  of  those  rules,  of  which  men  by 
long  experiment  have  attained  to  a  pretty  distinct  vision  imder  the  name 
of  justice. 

How  then  is  this  object  to  be  pursued  ?  And  here  a  grand  fallacy  has 
in  all  ages  been  set  up,  by  the  apparition  of  certain  classes  or  orders  of 

*  See  more  particulars  in  page  368,  preceding. 
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men,  who  maintained  that  they  monopolized  all  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  them  consequently  should  be  left  the  management  of  man- 
kind. Other  classes  would  probably  have  done  the  same  if  they  could; 
but  as  the  rich  and  powerful  had  the  best  chance  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  competition,  so  the  rich  and  powerful  have  been  usually  found  to 
be  those  who  put  forward  this  claim  with  most  loudness  and  effect. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  these  claimants  always  governed  ill. 
They  governed  as  every  man  of  moderate  intellect  might  have  assumed 
it  was  their  intention  to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  order.  How  then 
is  it  to  be  amended  ? 

If  certain  orders  of  men  claimed  that  it  was  their  right  to  go  into 
the  market,  and  direct  by  their  superior  wisdom  how  much  of  the 
good  things  contained  there  should  in  the  first  place  go  to  themselves, 
and  how  much  of  the  remainder  should  afterwards  go  to  individual  ex- 
pectants among  the  rest  of  the  community ;  it  would  not  be  long  before 
great  heart-burnings  arose  against  this  mode  of  distribution,  and  it  was 
discovered,  that  however  paramount  were  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  these 
elevated  directors  of  the  market,  a  sounder  practical  way  was  to  admit 
all  men  to  the  market,  to  compete  there  according  to  their  means. 
Something  like  this,  appears  to  take  place  on  the  question  of  Repre- 
sentation. Who  can  advance  a  feasible  argument  to  show, — still  more, 
who  can  substantially  prove, — that  if  representation  could  be  reduced 
to  a  competition  like  that  in  the  market,  where  every  man  should  equally 
enter  in  person,  and  tell  afterwards  for  what  he  was  worth,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  influence  be  they  great  or  small  which  he  had  been 
able  to  provide  himself, — this  would  not  be  (if  adventitious  difficulties 
are  not  found  to  intervene)  the  really  desirable  and  comfortable  con- 
summation? 

How  many  jealousies  would  this  remove !  When  we  protest  against 
influence,  we  always  mean  undue  and  unjust  influence.  We  mean  in- 
fluence that  is  unfairly  bottled  up  and  fenced  about,  to  the  exclusion  uf 
the  influences  of  other  men  which  would  otherwise  come  in  contact  with 
it,  till  it  becomes  a  dangerous  agent  by  its  imcounteracted  accumula- 
tions. But  give  every  man  an  equal  chance  to  exert  what  influence  he 
has,  and  then  these  accumulations  of  influence  become  comparatively 
harmless.  They  cannot  overbear  the  thousands  of  little  innuences  to 
which  they  are  opposed ;  and  the  thousand  owners  of  the  little  influences 
come  by  a  chance  for  the  protection  of  themselves. 

But,  say  the  objectors,  this  would  not  represent  prdperty.  What  is 
the  meaning  here,  of  representing  property  ?  Precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  rich  man  should  declare,  that  his  property  was  not  represented  in  the 
market  unless  the  poor  man  was  kept  out.  The  complaint  in  reality  is, 
that  great  property  is  not  represented  to  the  exclusion  of  the  small ;  that 
the  poor  man,  in  fact,  is  not  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich. 

Suppose  a  number  of  men  were  invited  to  form  a  joint-stock  company 
for  some  common  purpose.  It  would  be  a  strange  invitation  which 
should  begin  by  proposing  that  the  holders  of  all  the  smaller  shares  should 
have  no  voice  at  all.  This  is  to  make  the  diflerence  infinite;  and  the 
just  difference  never  can  be  infinite. 
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But  in  tbe  case  of  the  great  joint-stock  company  called  a  state  er  poli- 
tical community,  there  are  two  points  in  which  it  differs  fimn  any 
others* 

The  First  is,  that  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  the  holdenof  the 
smaller  stakes,  are  ahsolatdy  greater  than  from  the  holders  of  the 
greater. 

The  Second  is,  that  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  holders  had  votes 
alike,  there  are  naturally  existing  causes,  why  the  influence  of  iSbe  holders 
of  the  larger  stakes  over  the  small, — ^in  other  words  of  the  rich  over  the 
poor,-— if  not  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  for  the  public  good,  is  at  all 
events  not  less. 

The  rich  have  hitherto  had  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own 
hands;  and  they  have  given  evidence,  that  whoever  might  be  fit  for 
governing,  they  by  themselves  were  not 

Fallacy  of  **  virtual  representation.** 

Points  wanted  to  be  gained.  First,  extension  of  the  suffrage,  in  all 
and  every  way  that  is  not  evidently  intended  to  support  a  monopoly  of 
some  existing  class  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  Absence  of  danger. 
Piacticability  of  obviating  objections  from  number,  &g.  Suffrage  by 
sample.     Nothing  then  to  hinder  women  having  votes. 

fiiecondly,  securing  of  personal  liberty  by  Ballot  Answer  the  Tory 
objections  to  the  Ballot 

Thirdly,  reducing  the  temptation  to  mischief  by  diminishing  the 
periods  of  election.  Not  only  frequent  elections,  but  dispersion  of  elec- 
tions, by  making  them  at  different  times.  No  property  qualification. 
Equality  of  electoral  districtB*. 

Means  of  gaining  these  points.  Warn  against  jealousies  among 
classes.  If  the  wolves  came  down  among  the  sheep  to  argue  with  them, 
the  first  thing  they  would  try  to  do,  would  be  to  set  the  long  horns 
against  the  short  horns,  the  thick-woolled  against  the  thin.  Too  mudi 
has  been  done  in  this  way  already.  "Hie  operative  classes  are  taught  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  employers,  on  the  ground  that  the  success 
of  their  employers  would  be  their  own  loss.  This  is  just  what  the 
Carlists  would  do  in  the  Christino  army  if  they  could.  The  interests 
of  the  different  classes  may  not  be  identical ;  but  one  cannot  move  in 
advance  without  something  being  gained  for  the  other  too. 

Note  how  far  we  are  from  any^ing  like  a  just  system  of  representaticm 
now ;  how  on  the  contrary,  our  system,  though  not  so  bad  as  once,  is 
full  of  point-blank  contrivances  for  subjecting  the  poor  to  the  domination 
of  the  rich.  In  addition  to  the  more  palpable  forms,  note  the  compara- 
tively unsuspected  one,  that  no  poor  man  can  be  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  there  is  always  a  power  of  inflicting  on  him  any 
quantity  of  pecuniary  loss  after  the  election,  at  the  expense  of  about  all 
equal  loss  to  his  rich  opponents.  That  this  would  be  done  away,  is  one 
objection  the  rich  have  to  the  ballot 

But  observe,  that  though  the  extension  of  the  suflrage  may  be  the 

*  Add  to  these,  the  Permanent  Sitting  of  Parliament.  Without  this,  we  shall 
have  oar  annual  *'  war  of  the  recess."— i^ddfd  in  March  1841. 
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object  we  should  fix  upon  if  we  had  our  choice^  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  way  to  get  it  is  to  say  we  will  have  that  and  nothing  else.  Suppose 
the  inmates  of  a  prison  were  to  say,  **  Put  us  out  on  the  green  sward 
before  the  windows,  and  when  we  are  there  we  will  think  about  die 
other  things  you  recommend  to  us."  The  answer  would  be,  that  those 
odier  things  were  precisely  the  means  to  assist  in  getting  to  the  green  sward, 
and  as  such  were  recommended.  To  every  enemy^s  position,  there  is 
something  that  may  be  called  the  key ;  and  the  key  in  the  present  case 
would  seem  to  be,  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the  means  of  maintaining 
himself  out  of  our  pockets  by  the  intervention  of  impositions  on  our 
industry.  But  as  it  is  plain  that  on  this  point  ihe  worung-classes  are 
not  agreed,  there  seems  every  probability  that  they  must  wait  till  they 
are. 

The  great  political  discovery  of  modem  times  appears  to  be,  tiiat  if 
men  are  to  be  free  in  their  general  government,  they  must  practise  it  in 
their  locaL  Arbitrary  governments  have  well  known  &e  converse.  If 
improvement  is  to  be  gradual,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  in  this  direc- 
tion. Let  us  watch,  for  instance,  what  progress  parishes  can  make  in 
getting  rid  of  Sturges  Bourne^  Act ;  and  use  it  as  a  gauge  and  measure 
of  our  chance  for  good  government  on  the  great  scale. 
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The  effects  of  taxes  laid  on  foreign  articles  with  the  object  of  creating 
a  monopoly  price  at  home,  have  been  shown  in  a  preceding  Lecture  (on 
Free  Tra^e)  to  resolve  themselves  into  taking  the  difference  of  price 
twice  over  and  from  two  sets  of  people,  to  put  it  once  into  the  pockets  of 
the  favoured  class.  Or  in  other  words,  the  difference  of  price  is  thrown 
into  the  sea;  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  would  happen  if  an 
individual  was  foolish  enough  to  hire  a  man  to  work  for  him  with  a 
blunt  axe,  for  the  sake  of  paying  him  for  more  day  Vworks. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  on  tne  produce  of  manufacturing  industry,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  rent  which  is  not  industry,  a  lots  of  a  similar  kind  takes 
place. 

For  even  if  the  tax  was  laid  equally  or  ad  valorem  on  all  manufac- 
tures, it  is  impossible  that  if  for  every  shUling  expended  on  manu&ctures, 
the  consumer  was  obliged  to  put  another  shilling  into  a  box  for  some- 
body else,  there  should  not  be  a  wonderful  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  business  done.  In  fact  it  would  be  the  same,  as  if  the  price  had  been 
suddenly  increased  by  the  necessity  of  giving  more  for  the  raw  materiiJ, 
or  by  a  failure  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Call  then  the  loss  by  this  dimi- 
nution of  business,  the  loss^. 

If  a  certain  sum,  as  for  instance  a  hundred  pouuds,  is  levied  upon 
rent,  the  landlord  loses  the  use  of  it  and  the  government  takes  it.  It  is 
possible  that  each  would  have  expended  it  with  the  same  tradesman,  as 
for  instance  on  a  gun-maker,  with  only  the  substitution  of  musquets  for 
fowling-pieces.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  difference  to  trade  is 
nothing;  and  if  instead  of  expending  it  on  the  same  tradesman  they 
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would  expend  it  on  different  ones,  the  difference  to  trade  in  the  aggregate 
must  be  nothing  still. 

Suppose  now  the  same  hundred  pounds  to  be  levied  on  the  coimimers 
of  manufactured  goods,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  manufactures.  As 
before,  the  consumers  lose  the  use  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  the  govern- 
ment takes  it.  And  as  before,  the  difference  to  trade  in  the  aggr^ate, 
of  whether  the  hundred  pounds  was  expended  by  the  government  or  by 
the  people  out  of  whose  pockets  it  is  taken,  must  be  null.  So  far  then 
the  consequences  are  the  same.  But  there  is  something  yet  behind. 
There  is  the  loss  to  manufactures  and  trade,  similar  to  what  would  have 
arisen  from  a  failure  of  the  powers  of  nature,  which  it  was  agreed  to  call 
the  loss  A. 

If  we  inquire  further  for  the  cause,  it  lies  plainly  in  the  fact,  that  rent 
is  not  industry,  but  an  impost  upon  other  men's  industry.  A  tax  on 
rent  therefore,  touches  no  industry ;  because  industry  is  not  there  to  be 
touched. 

If  this  is  true  of  taxes  on  industry,  it  must  be  equally  true  of  taxes 
on  the  industrious.  A  wise  nation  therefore  would  never  levy  a  tax 
on  industry,  or  the  industrious,  while  it  could  levy  it  on  rent  which  is 
not  industry. 

The  effect  upon  the  working  classes,  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
appears  to  be,  m  addition  to  any  of  its  general  consequences  as  above 
stated,  to  leave  the  working  men  always  behind  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
it  in  their  wages.  The  effect  is  of  the  same  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  If  a  tax  be  laid  once,  they  perhaps  at 
last  recover  the  greatest  portion  of  it.  But  if  it  is  laid  on  repeatedly, 
they  must  be  more  and  more  behind.  And  the  effect  of  each  operation, 
is  to  depress  their  habits  of  living,  and  so  secure  their  loss  being  per- 
manent. 

If  this  was  not  so,  why  do  the  rich  show  so  much  anxiety  to  keep  the 
taxes  off  themselves,  and  throw  them  on  the  poor  ?  They  know  the 
poor  recover  a  portion  in  their  wages;  but  they  know  they  do  not  re- 
cover all. 

If  anybody  would  pay  off  the  national  debt  for  us,  as  for  instance  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  there  is  no  doubt  the  community  in  the  aggregate 
would  be  the  better  for  it.  They  would  be  the  better,  by  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  each  man  now  pays  for  the  interest.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  result  would  ensue  from  our  refusing  to  pay 
the  interest.  This,  as  far  as  the  community  in  the  aggregate  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  fact  is,  that  money  once  raised  by  funding  is  irrecoverable.  It 
may  be  bought  up,  by  paying  exactly  what  it  is  worth  in  the  market 
But  that  is  not  recovering  it.  Or  the  interest  may  be  taken  from  one  man 
and  left  with  another.     But  that  is  not  recovering  it  either. 

And  this  does  not  prove  that,  as  some  have  chosen  to  say,  a  national 
debt  is  no  evil.  The  evil  is  when  the  debt  is  contracted ;  and  the  worst 
thing  about  it  is,  that  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it,  and  least  of  all  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  interest  afterwards. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  our  paying  off  the  national  debf^  if  we  are 
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to  pay  for  it  exactly  what  it  is  worth  in  the  market  ?  It  would  only  be 
encoun^irig  the  aristocracy  to  take  the  whole  firom  us  orer  again,  by 
plunging  us  as  deeply  into  debt  as  before.  Suppose  it  were  proposed 
that  every  man  who  pays  5/.  a-year  towards  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
should  come  forward  with  100/.  and  be  free  of  the  tax.  What  would 
the  consequence  be,  but  that  the  6L  a-year  would  be  laid  on  him  again 
directly  ?  Having  got  the  national  debt,  let  us  prize  it  and  keep  it, 
unless  we  wish  to  have  two. 

The  true  and  only  remedy,  is  to  get  liberty  to  outgrow  the  debt. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815,  what  the  community  has  lost  by  the  restriction 
of  its  commerce  to  serve  the  landed  aristocracy,  would  have  paid  the 
national  debt  over  and  over. 

It  is  true  that  the  taxes  which  are  to  pay  the  fundholders  are  imjustly 
proportioned.  The  rich  lay  the  taxes,  and  they  lay  some  of  them  as 
much  as  eleven-fold  upon  the  poor.  But  remedy  this  by  making  the 
rich  pay  their  share  through  a  property-tax ;  not  by  robbing  the  ftmd- 
holders. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  fundholders  have  got  more  than  they  engaged 
for.  The  allegation  is  a  fallacy,  dependent  on  reckoning  all  tiiat  any  of 
the  fundholders  ever  got  too  much,  and  taking  no  notice  of  what  they 
got  too  little.  If  an  accurate  account  be  taken  of  all  they  gained  or 
lost,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  made  but  one  man,  it  will  be  found 
there  is  now  due  to  them  to  the  value  of  about  eight  millions  and  a  half, 
and  like  to  be.  (See  Postscript  to  Article  on  Equitable  Adjustment*  in 
vol.  II,  p.  392.) 
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PREFACE. 


The  principal  object  of  the  following  pages,  is  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  what  is  denominated  the  Ricardo  llieory  of  Rent,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  conclusion  built  upon  it,  that  tithes  and  taxes  on  the  land  fall  on 
the  consumer. 

What  it  is  endeavoured*  to  establidi  is,  tliat  the  cause  of  rent  is 
nothing  but  what  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith,  namely, 
the  limited  quantity  of  the  land  in  comparison  with  the  competitors  for 
its  produce. 

The  answer  made  to  the  earlier  Editions  has  been,  that  "  the  differ- 
ence is  only  in  the  expression,"  and  that  ^'  there  is  none  in  the  princi- 
ple." There  is  at  all  events  the  difference  of  the  whole  of  the  conclusion 
specified. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  the  subject  has  been  carried 
forward  under  the  title  of  "A  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws ;"  with  a  view 
to  trace  the  nature  and  consequences  of  those  laws,  as  derivable  from  the 
true,  or  Adam  Smithy  theory  of  rent,  and  to  form  a  book  of  reference  for 
the  solution  of  the  fallacies  advanced  in  their  support. 

The  result  of  this  examination  has  been  to  show,  that  what  is  deno- 
minated the  Ricardo  Theory,  is  at  this  moment  the  great  point  of  weak- 
ness of  the  opponents  of  the  Com  Laws;  and  that  their  first  policy  and 
duty  is  to  cut  it  away.  No  advantage  can  be  given  to  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  like  defending  a  fallacy  upon  one  point.  The  ai^umeut 
does  not  depend  on  tlte  Ricardo  Theory ;  and  the  political  economists 
are  sacrificing  the  truth  on  the  Cora  Laws,  for  the  sake  of  a  fallacy 
on  tithes. 

The  enemies  of  political  economy, — those  who  wish  there  should  be 
no  such  thing,  for  reasons  of  their  own, — of  course  exult  in  every  weak- 
ness of  its  friends.  As  if  all  human  knowledge,  in  matters  of  any  com- 
plexity, did  not  come  through  a  succession  of  discoveries  of  error ;  as 
children,  by  dint  of  falling,  leam  to  walk.  Opinions  clash  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  that  which  endures,  is  true.  If  mistakes  are  made,  they 
must  be  found  out  and  corrected  when  it  pleases  heaven.  But  to  argue 
that  truth  is  not  discoverable,  because  there  are  mistakes, — is  like  pro- 
posing to  banish  algebra  because  somebody  has  erred  in  a  sign,  or 
merchants'  accounts  because  a  clerk  in  Lombard-Street  made  an  entry  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  book. 

He  who  underlakes  to  point  out  errors  in  the  arguments  of  others,  is 
unable  to  engage  that  there  shall  be  none  in  his  own.  With  reasonable 
men  the  measure  of  his  success  will  be,  the  degree  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  he  shall  be  found  to  have  assisted  the  progress  of  truth. 

T,  Perronet  Utompson, 

Queen's  Coll,  Cambridge, 
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(Apology  must  be  made  far  the  insertion  of  this  and  the  *'  Catechism  on  the 
Corn  Laws"  without  attention  to  the  order  of  the  dates,  on  the  ground  of  its  not 
having  made  part  of  the  original  design.  Some  alterations  hoeing  also  been 
made  in  the  course'^  reprinting  the  "  True  Theory  of  Rent,"  this  ought  to  haos 
been  called  the  Tenth  Edition,  and  not  the  Ninth. — June  1841.) 

TRUE  THEORY  OF  RENT. 


THE  public  can  have  no  just  cause  of  apprehension  from  political 
economy ;  but  a  great  deal  from  bad  political  economy,  which  is  in  fact 
no  political  economy  at  all.  What  it  is  of  importance  therefore  to  pro- 
mote, is  the  direction  of  the  same  rigid  processes  to  this  science,  that  have 
been  extended  to  the  earlier  and  more  forward  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  The  discoveries  already  made  in  it  have  been  so  striking, 
that  the  coming  age  is  probably  destined  to  witness  as  great  a  determina- 
tion of  interest  to  this  quarter,  as  took  place  towards  natural  philosophy 
in  the  period  which  followed  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton. 
And  in  reality  the  subject  is  only  another  branch  of  the  philosophy  of 
natural  phsenomena,  and  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  rules  as  any  of  the 
others.  For  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  connexion,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  demand  for  a  given  substance  and  the  supply,  should  not  be 
as  legitimate  an  object  of  philosophical  examination,  as  the  connexion 
between  two  bodies  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  or  between  two  substances 
which  exercise  a  chemical  action  on  each  other. 

If  the  English  universities,  which  have  always  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  depositories  of  knowledge  in  other  branches  of  physical  inquiry,  have 
been  too  little  sensible  of  the  degree  in  which  the  interests  of  science  axe 
concerned  in  this  class  of  subjects,  it  is  only  the  more  necessary  that  they 
should  be  excited  to  a  consciousness  of  the  reality.  And  if  it  further 
happens,  that  their  particular  interests  are  concerned  as  well  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  community,  the  truth  is  not  less  the  truth  because  its 
defenders  are  to  be  injured  by  the  error.  Should  they,  therefore,  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  fallacies  such  as  men  of  very  moderate  rank  among 
their  pupils  would  take  off  if  presented  in  the  schools,  they  can  only 
blame  their  own  supineness  for  whatever  may  be  the  possible  result  If 
the  faulty  conclusion  had  related  to  tides  or  to  telescopes,  they  would 
have  opposed  it  by  the  dissemination  of  a  counter  version  of  the  truth. 
But  because  it  relates  to  a  tax  or  a  tithe,  it  is  treated  as  if  it  had  no 
possible  connexion  with  '^  a  succession  of  able  men  in  church  or  state,^* 
and  was  devoid  of  all  relation  to  ^  sound  learning  and  religious  eda« 
cation.^' 

The  same  class  of  writers  whose  political  economy  it  the  most  doubt- 
ful, have  been  unsparing  in  their  invectives  against  academical  institu- 
tions, and  have  at  least  done  all  in  their  power  to  provoke  them  to  a 
salutary  jealousy.  Many  of  the  assailants  were  members  of  theuniversities, 
who  having  themselves  carried  little  away,  had  a  certain  excuse  for 
feeling  no  gratitude.  Others  there  were  of  a  rarer  sort,  who  declared 
that  after  having  won  learning  to  be  dieir  bride,  they  had  found  her  all 
barrenness; — nothing  reflecting,  how  different  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
public  in  such  casess  from  that  which  the  complainant  would  gug^ett^ 
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One  of  the  leading  charges  s^ainst  the  universities  has  been,  diat  they  4o 
not  turn  their  learning  to  a  substantial  use.  There  is  at  all  eYents  one 
use  to  which  it  might  advantageously  be  turned ;  which  ]%  the  examiaa- 
tion  of  the  theories  of  their  assailants. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  bring  the  opinions  of  what  has  deno- 
minated itself  '^  the  new  school  of  political  economy,*'  to  the  test  of 
something  like  such  an  examination  as  is  undergone  by  every  theory 
which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  education  in  an  Englidi  univenity. 
And  for  this  purpose  a  work  has  been  selected,  which  is  the  acknow* 
ledged  epitome  of  the  opinions  in  question,  with  the  latest  conectioiif 
and  additions. 

The  account  given  of  Capital  would  have  been  clearer,  if  it  had 
begun  with  the  deBnition.  Capital,  is  wealth  employed  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  other  wealth.  After  this  general  definition,  the  elucidation  of 
particular  points  presents  no  dLBGlcuIty. 

But  it  is  on  arriving  at  the  subject  of  Rent^  that  the  disputed  mattn 
commences.  However  much  the  assertion  may  move  of  anger  or  coo- 
tempt,  the  Ricardo  Theory  of  Rent  is  founded  on  a  fallacy.  The 
easiest  way  of  proceeding  to  show  this,  will  be  by  giving  the  substance 
of  the  paragraphs  which  contain  the  argument ;  referring  to  the  author 
quoted,  or  any  other  writer  on  the  same  side,  to  remove  the  su^icion  of 
misrepresentation, — and  marking  with  italics  the  stages  where  the  &Uaiqr 
appears. 

'  Land  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility.  &c. 

Lands,  of  the  highest  fertility,  do  not  yield  the  whole  of  what  they 
are  capable  of  yielding,  with  the  same  facility.  &c. 

Till  the  whole  of  the  best  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  and  till 
it  has  received  the  application  of  a  certain  quantity  of  capiul,  all  the 
capital  employed  upon  the  land  is  employed  with  an  equal  return.  At 
a  certain  point,  however,  no  additional  capital  can  be  employed  upc»a 
the  same  land,  without  a  diminution  of  return.  &c. 

When  capital  producing  a  lower  return  is  applied  to  the  landa^it  is 
applied  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  is  either  applied  to  new  land  of  the 
second  degree  of  fertility,  then  for  the  first  time  brought  under  cul- 
tivation ;  or  it  is  applied  to  land  of  the  first  degree  of  fertility,  which 
has  already  received  all  the  capital  which  can  be  applied  without  a 
diminution  of  return. 

Whether  capital  shall  be  applied  to  land  of  the  second  degree  of  fer- 
tility, or  in  a  second  dose  to  the  land  of  the  first  degree  of  fertility, 
will  depend,  in  each  instance,  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
two  soils.  &c. 

The  land  of  the  different  degrees  of  fertility ;  first,  or  highest  sort ; 
second,  or  next  highest;  &c.  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  &c.  1st  dose,  2d 
dose,  3d  dose,  and  so  on. 

So  long  as  land  produces  nothing,  it  is  not  worth  appropriating.  &c. 

During  this  time,  land  speaking  correctly,  yields  no  rent*  &c. 

The  time,  however,  arrives,  as  population,  and  the  demand  for  food 
increase,  when  it  it  neeetsary  either  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  the 
second  quality^  or  to  apply  a  second  dose  of  capital,  less  productively, 
upon  land  of  the  first  quality. 

If  a  man  cultivates  land  of  the  second  quality,  upon  which  a  certain 
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quantity  of  capital  will  produce  only  eight  qnarten  of  corn,  while  the 
same  quantity  of  capital  upon  land  of  the  first  quality  will  produce  ten 
quarters,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  him,  whether  he  pay  two 
quarters  for  leave  to  cultivate  the  first  sort,  or  cultivate  the  second 
without  any  payment.  He  will  therefore  be  content  to  pay  two  (quar- 
ters for  leave  to  cultivate  the  first  sort;  und  that  payment  contUtutet 
rent. 

Let  us  suppose,  again,  that  instead  of  cultivating  land  of  the  second 
quality,  it  is  more  advisable  to  apply  a  second  dose  of  capital  to  land 
of  the  first  quality ; — &c.  The  effect  upon  rent  is  thus  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

It  follows  that  rent  increases  in  proportion  as  the  productive  power 
of  the  capital,  successively  bestowed  upon  the  land,  decreases.  &c. 

fVe  may  thus  obtain  a  general  expression  for  rent.  In  applying 
capital,  either  to  lands  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  or,  in  successive 
doses,  to  the  same  land,  some  portions  of  the  capital  so  employed  are 
attended  with  a  greater  produce,  some  with  a  less.  That  which  yields 
the  least,  yields  ail  that  is  necessary  for  re-imbursing  and  rewarding 
the  capitalist.  The  capitalist  will  receive  no  more  than  this  remune- 
ration for  any  portion  of  capital  which  he  employs,  because  the  com- 
petition of  others  will  prevent  him.  All  that  is  yielded  above  this 
remuneration  the  landlord  will  be  able  to  appropriate.  Rent,  there- 
fore^  is  the  difference  between  the  return  made  to  the  more  productive 
portions^  and  that  which  is  made  to  the  least  productive  portion,  of 
capital t  employed  upon  the  land. — Mill,  pp.  29 — 33. 

In  this  account,  the  matters  of  fact  stated  in  the  outset  are  entirely  and 
absolutely  true.  The  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  to  be  the  cause  what  in 
reality  is  only  a  consequence.  I^x)of  spirit  sells  for  a  certain  price,  and 
more  diluted  spirits  sell  for  inferior  prices  till  they  come  to  that  which 
is  worth  no  more  than  water ;  therefore  the  reason  why  proof  spirit  sells 
for  a  high  price,  is  that  there  are  weaker  spirits  which  are  selling  for  a 
lower,  and  if  there  had  happened  to  have  been  no  weaker  spirits,  the 
proof  spirit  would  not  have  sold  at  all.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  fallacy  involved.  There  is  precisely  the  same  nullity  of  proof,  that 
what  is  quite  true  with  respect  to  the  concomitant  circumstances  when 
they  happen  to  exist,  is  therefore  the  essential  and  inseparable  cause, 
without  which  the  principal  phsanomenon  could  not  have  taken  place. 
When  it  happens, — or  even  if  it  always  happens, — ^that  there  exist  soils  of 
various  degrees  of  productiveness  down  to  that  which  does  no  more  than 
replace  the  expense  of  cultivation  with  the  necessary  profit,  and  that 
men  are  moreover  acquainted  with  the  art  of  forcing  increased  crops  by 
the  application  of  more  capital, — all  that  is  stated  with  respect  to  the 
rent  being  equal  to  the  difierence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  return^ 
is  as  necessarily  and  undeniably  true  as  anything  that  has  been  stated 
with  respect  to  proof  spirit.  But  all  this  is  no  manner  of  evidence,  that 
these  circumstances  are  the  causes  of  the  principal  phsenomenon,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  existed  without  them, — in  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other.  In  both  cases  this  kind  of  conclusion  is  a  pure  fallacy,  a  sinijple 
non  causa  pro  causd.  On  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this,  hang  the  .merits 
of  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Ricardo  Theory  of  Rent,  and  the  can- 
sequences  derived  from  it. 

2  c  2 
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It  is  eaay  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  country  in  which  the  land 
should  be  of  a  uniform  and  high  quality,  and  where,  from  the  great 
facility  of  procuring  crops  and&e  consequent  non-improvemeut  of  agri-« 
cultural  science,  the  cultivators  should,  for  ages  together,  have  no  idea 
of  the  processes  by  which  a  European  farmer  forces  an  increased  crop 
through  <he  expenditure  of  an  increased  quantity  of  capital  upon  the 
land.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  and  great  part  of 
India,  present  specimens  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  yet  in  both  these 
countries,  a  heavy  rent  is  paid  to  the  great  landlord,  which  is  the  govern- 
ment.  If  it  was  shown  before,  that  the  Theory  of  Rent  is  not  true  by 
virtue  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  it,  this  supplies  the  experimental 
proof  that  it  is  not  true  by  accident  either. 

The  simple  cause  of  rent,  in  such  countries  and  everywhere  else,  is  in 
reality  nothing  but  what  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  long  £^o.  It  is  the 
same  that  gives  rise  to  the  rent  of  the  vineyard  that  produces  Tokay.  It 
is  the  linUted  quantity  of  the  land,  in  compariton  with  the  competitor* 
for  its  produce;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  monopoly'*.  Let 
the  case  be  supposed  of  a  small  number  of  settlers  taking  possession 
of  a  large  and  fertile  island ;  and  let  the  soil  be  so  good,  and  their  habits 
of  agricultural  enei^y  so  limited,  that  a  slight  scratching  of  the  ground 
and  throwing  in  the  seed  shall  be  all  the  cultivation  they  at  first  think  of 
bestowing,  as  for  ages  together  has  been  a  picture  of  the  agriculture  of 
many  tropical  countries.  If  the  land  was  unappropriated,  and  every  man 
might  occupy  at  will,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  commencement  no  man 
would  pay  another  any  rent,  either  for  leave  to  cultivate,  or  for  the  grass, 
wood,  &c.,  which  might  be  the  spontaneous  produce.  Or  if  instead  of 
the  land  being  entirely  unappropriated,  the  rrght  of  property  in  it  was 
vested  in  a  number  of  owners,  but  who  were  without  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  land  into  immediate  cultivation,  it  would  be  equally  plain  that 
the  competition  among  these  owners  would  in  the  commencement  reduce 
the  rent  which  any  of  them  could  obtain,  to  the  lowest  possible  magni- 
tude, which  is  in  fact  no  magnitude  at  all.  In  such  an  establishment, 
the  degree  of  each  man's  wealth,  supposing  him  to  possess  the  brief  capi- 
tal required  for  setting  his  industry  in  motion,  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  exertions  of  himself  or  of  his  family.  He  that  by  his  activity  could 
raise  or  collect  much  com,  fruit,  sheep,  furs,  or  whatever  else  were  the  ob- 
jects of  industry  within  his  reach,  would  be  comparatively  rich.  Such 
manufactures  as  he  stood  in  need  of,  he  must  obtain  either  by  the 
uneconomical  process  of  employing  part  of  his  own  labour  or  that  of  his 
dependents  in  their  production,  or  by  paying  for  them  with  part  of  his 
agncultinral  produce  to  such  artisans  as  in  the  progress  of  the  division  of 
labour  would  make  their  appearance.  But  as  he  would  have  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  pay  the  artisans  their  price,  or  have  recourse  to  the 

*  When  the  term  monopoly  is  thas  applied  to  land,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  monopoly  arising  from  any  immediate  act  of  the  owner;  for  a  mono- 
poly, in  the  sense  here  n*eant,  will  arise  to  a  certain  extent  under  any  system 
Uiat  can  be  imagined.  There  must  always  be  a  monopoly  of  the  best  land,  and 
the  nearest  laaa[.  and  that  which  is  most  favourably  sitaated  for  the  consump- 
tton  of  its  produce ;  and  this  monopoly  must  cause  such  laud  to  yield  a  reaU 
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uneconomical  and  wasteful  method  of  manufacturing  tlie  articles  him- 
self, the  recompense  of  these  artisans  would  in  the  commencement  be  ex- 
ceedingly liberal,  and  their  lives  easy.     They  would  be  a  comparatively 
idle  and  insolent  race,  working  when  they  pleased,  and  almost  for  what 
they  pleased ;  as  artisans  are  always  described  to  be  in  newly  peopled 
agricultural  countries.      But  when  population  and  cultivation  had  in- 
creased so  as  to  begin  to  press  against  me  limits  of  the  soil  contained  in 
the  whole  island,  and  there  was  no  longer  new  land  to  be  had  for  asking, 
a  very  different  scene  would  begin  to  arise.      All  the  population  which 
was  not  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  or  supported  without  labour 
upon  some  kind  of  previous  accumulation,  must  apply  itself  to  manufac- 
turing industry.    And  as  the  number  of  persons  so  employed  increased,  a 
competition  would  arise  among  them  for  the  products  of  agriculture  upon 
which  they  must  live ;  and  this  competition  would  oblige  them  to  give 
a  greater  portion  of  the  results  of  their  own  labour,  in  return  for  a  smaller 
and  less  luxurious  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive.      It  is  true  that  the  land  must  finally  find  food 
for  all  that  live  on  it,  as  the  vineyard  finds  wine  for  all  that  finally  drink 
Tokay ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  many  of  those  who  live  on 
it,  may  not,  when  their  numbers  have  increased,  live  much  less  abun- 
dantly than  they  used  to  do,  and  give  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  labour  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  the  produce. 
It  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  all  countries,  that  moderately  good  land 
is  capable  of  producing  food  for  many  times  the  number  of  hands  required 
for  its  cultivation ;  so  that  all  these  numbers  may  be  called  into  being,  to 
assist  in  the  demand.      Hence  if  the  exchange  of  commodities  was  con- 
ducted by  the  intervention  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  money  price  of 
agricultural  produce  must  rise  in  comparison  with  the  money  prices  of 
other  commodities.     Whether  this  comparative  rise  would  take  place  by 
an  increase  in  the  money  price  of  com,  or  by  a  diminution  in  the  money 
prices  of  other  commodities,  or  by  both  these  processes  at  once,  wOuld 
depend  on  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  the  community  had  the  op- 
portunity of  supplying  itself  with  the  metals  employed  in  coins,  or  on 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  principles  of  Currency.      But  in 
whatever  manner  it  took  place,  its  effects  would  be  virtually  the  same ; 
so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  where  the  whole  alteration  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  money  price  of  agricultural  produce.     The 
land-owners,  then,  would  begin  to  get  rich,  through  the  simple  fact  of  their 
being  the  land-owners  and  there  being  no  more  land  to  own.  If  it  should 
be  found  some  day  that  a  contiguous  island  had  sprung  up  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  first,  their  prospect  of  increased  wealth  would  drop  at 
once ;  and  every  thing  would  go  on  as  it  did  at  the  commencement,  till 
the  new  island  had  been  cultivated  and  peopled  like  the  other.      But  if 
this  does  not  happen,  the  lucky  land-owners  will  incontinently  begin  to 
swell  into  men  of  landed  wealth.      If  they  keep  their  land  in  their  own 
hands,  they  will  rise  into  what  are  termed  gentlemen-farmers,  or  men  who 
unite  in  their  own  persons  the  characters  of  landlord  and  cultivator. 
But  as  soon  as  what  they  obtain  by  the  sale  of  their  produce,  is  suffi- 
ciently greater  than  the  amount  for  which  they  can  hire  qw<&  oi^  ^«a^s9■ 
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fortunate  neighbours,  who  is  heir  to  bis  own  industry  and.no  land 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  hire  a  farming-man  or  overseer  with  part  of 
the  poduce,  and  sit  down  in  the  enjo3nQaent  of  the  otium  cum  digmtaie  of 
landed  gentlemen  with  the  remainder.     And  from  this  step  of  the  fimn- 
ing-man,  they  will  soon  proceed  to  the  further  one,  of  finding  a  fanning- 
man  who  will  advance  his  own  capital,  making  an  adequate  deduction 
out  of  the  produce  in  return, — or  in  other  words  a  farmer  or  tenant. 
The  reason  of  this  further  step  will  be,  their  desire  to  get  more  com- 
pletely rid  of  the  trouble  of  superintending  the  employment  of  the  capital ; 
for  a  tenant  has  his  own  interest  at  stake  in  watching  it  with  the  utmoil 
exactness,  while  a  farming- man,  having  no  such  interest,  must  still  be 
superintended  in  a  considerable  degree.      And  all  the  residuum  left  afler 
delivering  to  the  tenant  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  which  the  competi- 
tion among  individuals  of  his  class  obliges  him  to  accept,  will  be  lent^. 
And  what  the  tenant  will  be  obliged  to  accept,  will  be  such  a  part  of  the 
price  of  the  produce,  as  will  return  him  the  capital  he  must  lay  oat, 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  for  which  men  under  the  existing  habits  of 
the  society  will  consent  to  lay  out  farming  capital  and  superintend  iti 
employment.     But  of  the  existence  of  this  residuum,  the  primary  cause 
is  manifestly  the  increased  price  of  com.     As  it  has  been  accurately  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Kicardo,  "  Rent  will  be  paid  because  com  sells  high ; 
and  not  com  sell  high  because  rent  is  paidf  .^^ 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  com  must 
create  a  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  other  commoditses, — the  answer  is^ 
that  this  is  as  far  from  following,  as  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com  must 
create  a  rise  in  wages,  at  a  time  when  the  fact  avowedly  is,  that  the 
increase  of  competition  among  the  labourers  is  such  as  to  oblige  them  to 
accept  a  diminished  recompense.     The  cases  are  in  reality  alike. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  word  about  different  qualities  of 
land  or  doses  of  capital.  The  simple  case  is  what  is  to  be  settled  first; 
and  then  the  accidents  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  till  the  whole  is 
brought  to  the  case  presented  in  nature.  This  is  the  way  men  proceed  to 
reason  in  other  instances ;  and  must  needs  be  the  way  in  this.  To  say 
that  the  simple  case  is  not  the  practical  one,  would  be  the  argument  of  a 
man  who  had  never  contemplated  such  a  process  as  analysis.  All  com- 
plex cases  are  solved  by  dividing  them  into  simple  ones ;  and  almost  all 
the  cases  of  nature  are  complex. 

If  it  happens  that  in  the  island  supposed  there  are  lands  of  every  va- 

*  When  the  term  residuum  is  employed  in  the  sequel,  it  invariably  means  all 
that  fa  left  after  satiafying  the  tenanr. 

This  residuum  is  often  loosely  called  renU  in  cases  which  demand  a  clearer  term. 
There  are  in  fact  two  popular  meanings  of  the  word  rent ;  one,  the  total  residuum 
above  mentioned;  and  the  other,  the  share  finally  left  for  the  landlord  after  taxes 
and  other  demands,  if  such  exist,  have  been  further  taken  out,  which  will  be 
called  for  distinction  rent  to  the  landlord. 

In  makinff  this  distinction  nothing  is  done  towards  prejudging  the  question 
of  whether  the  residuum  will  rise  with  taxation,  so  as  to  leave  tiie  landlord's 
share  the  same  as  before ;  which  is  in  fact  the  principal  question  at  issue. 

t  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  by  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  p.  6S* 
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riety  of  downward  quality,  then  as  population,  competition  for  food,  and 
prices  increase,  men  will  be  enabled  and  induced  to  take  lower  and  lowet 
qualities  of  land  successively  into  cultivation,  stopping  always  at  the 
quality  where  the  produce  will  do  no  more  than  repay  them  the  expenses 
with  the  lowest  profit  for  which  they  will  consent  to  lay  out  capital 
and  superintend  its  employment.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  pro* 
duce  on  all  the  superior  lands  will  increase ;  and  since  all  the  difference 
between  the  actual  proceeds  and  what  allows  that  lowest  profit,  will  be 
taken  for  rent  at  the  first  moment  when  the  land-owner  is  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  competition  which  is  in  his  favour,  the  rent  on  all  the  qua- 
lities of  land  above  the  lowest,  will  increase  also.  The  quantum  of  in- 
feriority with  which  new  lands  can  be  brought  into  cultivation,  will  be 
determined  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce,  which  is  what  makes 
their  cultivation  practicable.  The  increased  quantity  of  produce  brought 
into  existence  by  the  cultivation  of  this  new  land,  will  create  a  certain 
degree  of  reaction  upon  the  price  of  produce,  and  consequently  upon  the 
quantity  of  new  land  finally  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  a  reaction  of 
this  kind  can  never  go  the  length  of  reducing  the  price  to  its  original 
magnitude.  For  if  it  reduced  it  to  this  point,  me  quantity  of  cul- 
tivated land  and  of  produce  would  be  reduced  to  their  original  magni- 
tudes also.  But  a  reaction  cannot  be  created  by  an  increase  of  produce 
which  is  nothing.  Hence  if  there  is  to  be  any  reaction  at  all,  there  must 
be  some  increase  of  produce  to  make  it,  and  some  increase  of  price  to 
cause  that  increase  of  produce.  The  price  therefore  must  finally  be 
raised,  in  spite  of  the  reaction.  And  it  will  not  only  be  raised,-^but 
since  the  magnitude  of  the  reaction  altogether,  must  depend  on  the  mi^- 
nitude  of  the  increase  of  produce  compared  with  the  ms^nitude  of  the 
whole  produce  that  existed  before, — in  all  the  cases  which  occur  in 
practice,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  will  be  comparatively  small.  But  in 
all  this,  it  is  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce  (of  which  a  rise  in  rent  is  a 
necessary  concomitant)  that  enables  and  causes  inferior  land  to  hs  brought 
into  cultivation  ;  and  not  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land  that  causes  the 
rise  of  rent.  It  is  surprising  that  the  author  formerly  quoted  should  have 
discerned  so  accurately  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  corn  sells  hig^ 
because  rent  is  paid,  instead  of  that  rent  is  paid  because  com  sells  high, 
— and  should  not  have  observed  the  kindred  fallacy  contained  in  the 
parts  of  the  quotations  which  were  given  in  italics  above. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  it  happens  that  the  supposed  cultivators  possess 
sufficient  habits  of  observation  tx)  discover  methods  of  obtaining  a  greater 
crop  by  means  of  a  greater  outlay  and  greater  exertions,  every  increase  of 
price  will  enable  and  encourage  them  to  make  improvements  in  their 
mode  of  cultivating  any  given  portion  of  soil.  The  operation  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  produce  in  causing  a  greater  outiay  to  be  made 
upon  the  land,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  proceeds  will  be  divided 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  may  easily  be  traced.  Let  the  case 
be  supposed  of  a  land-owner  who  unites  the  characters  of  landlord  and 
cultivator ;  and  let  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  for  which  he  and  other 
cultivators  are  willing  to  advance  capital  and  superintend  its  employ- 
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ment,  be  ten  per  cent,  per  annum*.     And  let  the  amount  of  wbat  he 
annually  lays  out  on  the  land  be  1000/.  and  the  final  value  of  the 
produce  1200/.    Now  the  reason  why  this  cultivator  does  not  lay  out 
annually  on  the  land  a  greater  sum  than  1000/1,  as  for  instance  101 0/L, 
—is  because  he  knows,  either  by  actual  experiment  or  by  tbat  tact  wbidh 
enables  him  to  do  witibout  it,  that  the  final  value  of  the  whole  produce 
would  be  increased  by  less  than  1 1/.,  which  is  the  lowest  return  for  which 
he  is  willing  to  advance  the  additional  10/,     And  if  he  was  to  add  a 
second  10/.,  he  knows,  it  may  be,  that  it  would  be  returned  with  no  pn^t 
at  all ;  and  that  to  add  a  third  would  cause  him  a  loss ; — so  tliat  no  man 
in  his  sens^  would  do  either.    The  reason  why  he  does  not  lay  out  a 
smaller  sum  than  1000/1,  as  for  instance  990/., — is  because  he  knows  that 
the  final  value  of  the  produce  would  be  diminished  by  more  than  111, 
and  tbat  consequently  he  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  employing  lO/L 
with  what  he  considers  as  a  fair  profit.     And  for  the  same  reasons  diat 
this  cultivator  will  lay  out  exactly  1000/.  upon  the  land,  any  other  man 
desirous  of  laying  out  agricultural  capital  for  a  profit  of  10  per  coit  pa 
annum  will  agree  to  do  the  same.     The  land-owner  therefore  may,  if  he 
pleases,  find  a  man  who  will  engage  to  lay  out  1000/.  per  annum  on  the 
land  on  condition  of  receiving  1100/.  out  of  the  proceeds,— or  in  other 
words  pay  100/.  a-year  out  of  the  produce  as  rent.      If  he  was  to  offer  it 
for  a  less  rent  than  this,  the  farmer  would  only  put  the  difierence  into  his 
pocket  and  not  increase  the  outlay  on  the  land.     If  he  was  to  demand  a 
greater  rent,  he  could  not  get  it;  because  it  would  not  leave  the  culti- 
vator the  rate  of  profit  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  lowest  for  which 
cultivators  will  advance  capital  and  superintend  its  employment, — or  in 
other  words,  because  the  farmer  could  not  live.    Hence  if  itie  land-owner 
continues  to  keep  the  land  in  his  own  hands,  he  may  with  propriety  con- 
sider 100/.  per  annum  as  what  he  makes  by  being  his  own  farmer,  and 
100/.  per  annum  as  what  he  receives  by  virtue  of  his  good  fortime  in  being 
landlord*    Or  the  annual  gain  of  200/.  may  be  considered  as  dividing 
itself  into  two  parts,  of  which  100/.  is  of  the  nature  of  profits  of  capital, 
and  100/.  of  the  nature  of  rent.     To  find  now  the  efiects  of  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  produce,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  is  600  quarters,  com  being  at  40«.  per  quarter ;  and  that  the  addi-  , 
tion  of  10/.  to  the  present  annual  outlay  of  1000/.  instead  of  efiecting  an 
increase  of  five  quarters  and  a  half  in  the  annual  produce,  which  is  what 
would  be  required  in  order  to  bring  in  1 1/.,  will  only  efiect  an  increase 
of  five  quarters.      In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  com  of  four  shillings  per  quarter,  would  cause  the  five  quarters  to 
fetch  IH  and  make  it  worth  wnile  for  the  cultivator  to  add  the  10/.  to 

*  This  lowest  rate  of  profit  must  always  be  something ;  for  nobody  will  incar 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  employing  capital  for  nothing.  And  in  countries  where 
a  certain  rate  of  interest  can  be  had  from  safe  borrowers,  consisting  either  of 
private  persons  or  the  government,  this  fact  is  at  once  a  proof  that  in  those 
countries,  men  in  general  do  not  employ  capital  without  a  profit  greater  than 
such  interest,  and  a  reason  why  no  individual  of  ordinary  understanding  will 
ever  designedly  do  so.  For  sooner  than  do  so,  individuals  would  lend  their 
jnoney  or  buy  stock,  and  receive  the  returns  without  risk  or  troable. 
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the  outlay ;  and  it  would  be  added  accordingly.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  the  annual  produce  of  the  estate  was  thus  increased  by  five  quarters, 
and  the  part  of  the  final  gain  which  resolves  itself  into  the  profits  of  stock 
was  increased  from  100/.  to  101/., — the  price  of  the  other  600  quarters 
would  be  increased  by  120/.  which  would  be  rent,  and  make  the  whole 
rent  220/.  And  if  the  addition  of  a  second  10/.  to  the  annual  outlay, 
would  produce  four  more  quarters,  then  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
add  this  second  10/.  to  the  outlay,  the  price  of  four  quarters  must  rise 
to  11/.  or  the  quarter  to  55«. ;  which  would  increase  the  portion  that 
resolves  itself  into  profits  of  stock  to  102/.,  and  make  the  rent  rise  again 
by  332/.  15«.  or  the  whole  rent  be  552/.  15«.  It  is  true  that  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  a  certain  degree  of  reaction  would  from  time  to  time 
take  place  on  the  price  of  com,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  produce 
created  by  the  operations  of  this  and  other  cultivators.  But  as  was  shown 
before,  the  reaction  cannot  go  the  length  of  restoring  the  price  of  com  to 
what  it  was  originally ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  com  rises  by  four  shill- 
ings or  any  other  sum,  this  includes  all  reactions,  and  consequently  no 
correction  for  reaction  is  required.  And  the  sums  thus  stated  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  rent,  are  what  the  land-owner,  if  he  chuses  to  let  his  land, 
would  in  the  long  run  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  several  circumstances  de- 
scribed. If  the  landlord  mismanages  his  own  affairs, — if  he  hampers 
himself  with  leases  which  prevent  him  from  taking  a  fair  advantage  from 
time  to  time  of  the  competition  among  farmers,— or  if  he  finds  it  im- 
practicable in  the  nature  of  things,  to  regulate  a  contract  of  the  description 
concerned,  with  incessant  and  inviolable  accuracy, — these  are  not  the 
defects  of  the  theory,  but  of  the  execution.  This  distinction  is  of  the 
greater  importance,  because  many  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  on  the 
subject  of  rent,  proceed  from  confounding  the  irregularities  in  its  receipt 
which  spring  out  of  the  absence  of  an  incessantly  active  system  of  opera- 
tion on  each  other  on  the  parts  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  with  the 
amount  which  will  be  received  in  the  long  run  and  upon  the  whole,  and 
to  which  all  the  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  tend  as  to  a 
mean. 

It  maybe  collected,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  every  successive  increase 
of  price  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to"  make  rent  rise  everywhere  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  of  price  upon  the  previous  produce,  as  ^st  as 
the  landlords  have  the  opportunity  of  adjusting  their  agreements  with 
their  tenants.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  effect  will  be  to  bring  a  cer- 
tain belt  of  new  land  into  cultivation,  provided  there  happens  toexistland 
so  circumstanced  in  point  of  quality  as  to  be  capable  of  being  brought 
into  cultivation  with  profit  by  the  supposed  increase  of  price ;  and  to 
cause  a  certain  augumentation  of  outlay  on  all  the  other  lands  in  culti- 
vation, provided  the  cultivatort  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  forcing 
a  greater  crop  by  a  greater  outlay.  And  the  consequence  of  these  two 
operations,  if  they  take  place,  will  be  a  certain  increase  of  produce,  and  a 
certain  reaction  on  the  price  of  produce  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  down, 
which  must  however  fall  far  short  of  keeping  it  down  to  its  original  state. 
In  the  same  manner  every  successive  diminution  of  price  will  cause  all 
the  contrary  results.    The  most  marked  consequence  will  be  to  toakA 
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rent  fall  everywhere  by  the  amount  of  the  decrease  of  price  upon  the 
final  produce ;  which  will  take  place  as  fast  as  the  tenants  have  the  op- 
portunity of  adjusting  their  agreements  with  the  landlords.  And 
besides  this  a  certain  belt  of  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivadoD,  and 
a  certain  diminution  of  outlay  be  made  on  other  lands ;  under  the  prooi- 
toet  ttated  in  the  other  cote.  And  the  consequence  of  these  two  openip 
tions,  if  they  take  place,  will  be  a  certain  diminution  of  produce,  and 
a  certain  reaction  on  the  price  of  produce  in  the  way  of  keeping  it 
up,  which  must  however  &11  far  short  of  keeping  it  up  to  its  origmal 
height. 

The  effects  of  agricultural  improvements  may  be  traced  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  improvement  may  either  be  one  which  makes  a  saving  in 
some  part  of  the  expense  of  bringing  the  produce  to  market,  as  for  in- 
stance a  threshing-machine ;  or  it  may  be  one  which  requires  an  increased 
outlay  upon  the  land  but  returns  an  increased  quantity  of  produce,  as  for 
instance  drill  husbandry.  And  first,  of  the  first  kind.  Suppose  then  tiie 
same  case  as  before ;  com  being  at  40«.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
diminution  in  the  expense  of  threshing  necessary  to  cause  the  five  addi- 
tional quarters  to  be  produced  by  the  cultivator,  would  be  such  as  would 
make  the  price  received  for  these  five  quarters  afford  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent.  As  an  approximation,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  thr^h- 
ing-macbine,  after  every  fair  allowance  for  its  cost,  must  reduce  the 
expense  of  bringing  five  quarters  to  market,  from  10/.  to  ten-elevenths  of 
10/.,  or  9/.  1».  lOrf., — or  effect  a  saving  in  threshing  com,of  3».  7^.  per 
quarter.  But  a  correction  must  be  applied  for  the  reaction  effected  from 
time  to  time  on  the  price  of  com  by  the  appearance  of  the  additional 
quantity  created  by  the  operations  of  this  and  other  cultivators  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invention  of  threshing-machines.  For  example,  the  fact 
.might  turn  out  to  be,  that  instead  of  a  saving  of  3».  l^d.  per  quarter  pro- 
ducing the  effect  described,  asavingof  3«.  11^.* might  be  finally  required 
to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  com  contemporaneously  falling  from  46«.  to 
39«.  Sd,  through  the  reaction  on  the  price.  If  this  diminution  of  expense 
should  be  effected  by  threshing-machines,  such  an  outlay  would  be  made 
on  the  land  as  would  cause  the  additional  five  quarters  to  be  produced. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  these  five  quarters  were  being  produced  by  an 
annual  outlay  of  9/.  0«.  3j(/.,  the  annual  outlay  necessary  to  bring  the  other 
600  quarters  to  market  would  be  reduc^from  1000/.  to  881/.  17«.  6d,  i 

*  If  there  was  no  reaction  on  the  price  of  corn,  the  saving  of  3s.  7id.  per  quar- 
ter would  cause  on  the  estate  In  question  an  increase  of  produce  of  a  hundred- 
and-twentieth  part.    If  this  estate  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  average  qua- 
lity of  estates  throughout  the  country,  a  hundred-and-twentieth  maybe  assumed 
as  the  average  increase  of  produce  effected  by  threshing-machines;  but  if  not, 
then  some  other  fraction  must  be  assumed.    Suppose  then,  that  the  average  in- 
crease is  a  hundred-and-twentieth.    This  increase  being  comparatively  small, 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  corn  at  all  events  not  very  remote  from  dimi- 
nishing it  in  the  contrary  proportion,  or  reducing  it  from  40s.  to  39«.  8<2.    But 
if  the  price  would  fall  by  Ad.  a  saving  of  3«.  7i<<.  will  be  too  little ;  and  the 
a  aving  to  produce  the  effect  described,  must  be  more  nearly  oue-eleventh  of 
S9m.  8dL  and  fourpence  more,  or  3s.  Hid.    If  instead  of  4<i.  the  price  would  fall  by 
Set .  or  by  Bd.,  it  would  only  make  an  alteration  of  nearly  coincident  amoant  in 
th  t  iD«gnitude  of  ihe  saving  required. 
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making  the  whole  final  outlay  890/.  17«.  9J</.,  and  the  final  receipts,  at 
39*.  %d,  per  quarter,  1199/.  18«.  id.  But  the  portion  of  these  receipts 
which  is  necessary  to  replace  890/.  17«.  9}e/.  with  a  profit  of  10  percent 
is  979/.  19«.  Id.  A  tenant  may  therefore  be  found  who  will  agree  to  lay 
out  890/.  17*.  9}rf.  on  condition  of  retaining  979/.  19*.  Id.  out  of  the 
proceeds^  and  pay  the  residuum  as  rent.  Hence  if  the  land-owner  chuses 
to  let  his  estate,  219/.  18«.  9(/.  is  what,  under  the  new  dynasty  of  thresh- 
ing-machines, he  may  obtain  for  rent. 

If  the  improvement  was  of  the  second  kind,  and  if  it  demanded,  for 
example,  on  the  estate  supposed,  an  additional  outlay  of  100/.  per  annum, 
— the  first  thing  which  may  be  remarked  is,  that  it  would  not  take  place 
at  all  unless  the  addition  made  by  it  to  the  value  of  the  produce  would  be 
at  least  110/.  per  annum.  If  the  addition  was  exactly  this,  then  the 
rent  would  remain  unaltered,  and  the  amount  of  the  farmer^s  yearly  pro- 
fits  would  be  increased  by  1 0/.  But  if  it  was  more,  as  for  instance  125/. 
per  annum,  then  15/.  would  be  added  to  the  annual  rent  as  soon  as  the 
landlord  had  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  competition  in  his 
favour,  and  the  amount  of  the  farmer's  yearly  profits  would  be  increased 
by  the  other  1 0/.  as  before.  In  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  gain  would 
be  added  to  the  rent,  except  the  portion  required  to  pay  the  necessary 
profits  of  the  tenant  on  the  additional  outlay.  If  the  use  of  the  improved 
method  induces  any  further  changes  in  the  addition  that  can  be  made  to 
the  outlay  so  as  to  be  returned  with  a  living  profit  on  the  sum  added, 
they  must  be  accounted  for  separately. — As  Uie  direct  efiect  of  this  spe- 
cies of  improvement  is  to  create  an  increase  in  the  produce,  its  tendency 
is  to  create  a  comparatively  great  reaction  on  the  price  of  com  in  the 
way  of  reducing  it.  No  correction  however  is  required  on  this  account ; 
because  when  the  addition  to  the  value  of  the  produce  is  supposed  to  be 
1 10/.  or  any  other  sum,  this  includes  reactions. 

The  efiect,  then,  of  all  agricultural  improvements  is  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  and  lower  its  price;  but  improvements  which  consist  in  a 
saving  of  expense,  do  this  in  a  less  degree  than  those  which  require  an 
augmented  outlay.  Improvements  of  the  first  kind  diminish  the  quantity 
of  capital  demanded  from  the  tenant,  and  consequently  the  final  amount 
of  the  profits  that  will  be  left  him ;  improvements  of  the  latter  kind  in- 
crease them.  In  improvements  of  the  first  kind,  the  landlord  finally 
obtains  the  whole  of  the  gain,  and  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  the  profits  of 
the  tenant  besides.  In  those  of  the  latter  kind,  he  obtains  only  tnat  part 
of  the  gain  which  is  left  after  paying  the  increased  amount  of  profits  of 
the  tenant.  An  improvement  of  this  last  kind  is  always  advantageous 
to  the  tenant ;  and,  except  in  the  lowest  class  of  cases  where  nothing 
is  lefl  after  paying  the  necessary  profits  of  the  tenant,  to  the  landlord 
also.  An  improvement  of  the  other  kind  is  always  very  advantageous 
to  the  landlord  ;  but  it  is  against  the  tenant,  in  the  same  way  as  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  capital  that  can  be  employed  widi  a  profit  is 
against  any  other  dealer; — in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  cabriolets  with  one  horse  is  against  the  interest  of  the  dealers 
who  have  been  accumstomed  to  convey  single  passengers  in  coaches  with 
two.     In  the  instance  of  cabriolets,  it  is  possible  thai  the  difierence  ma^ 
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be  made  ap  to  the  dealers,  by  the  increaged  namber  of  penom  wbo  an 
induced  to  ride.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  tenants ;  because  tiidr 
profits  on  the  additional  quarters  produced,  are  not  equal  to  the  dimum* 
tion  of  pofits  arising  out  of  the  (^minution  of  capitad  employed  oo  the 
remainder*. 

The  phflBnomena  here  described  as  attendant  on  the  tent  of  land  in 
general,  will  be  found  to  correspond  wi&  those  which  attend  on  the  rent 
of  the  vineyard  that  produces  Tokay ;  and  great  clearness  will  resolt 
from  attention  to  the  magnified  case.  More  particularly  light  is  tinown 
on  the  cause  of  the  principal  phtenomenon,  which  is  the  permanence  of 
the  excess  of  the  price  of  the  aggregate  produce,  above  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction. The  outlay  stops  at  the  point  where  the  last  addition  to  itonlf 
creates  such  an  addition  to  the  whole  produce,  as  returns  the  sum  added 
to  the  outlay  with  a  living  profit  on  itself;  but  the  nature  and  constita- 
tion  of  the  soil  are  such,  that  this  does  not  carry  the  produce  to  anything 
like  what  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole,  to  what  returns  the  whole 
outlay  with  only  a  living  profit  The  last  10/.  added  to  the  outlay  in- 
creases the  whole  proceeds  by  no  more  than,  it  may  be,  11/.,  and  another 
10/.  would  increase  it  by  less;  and  therefore  the  outlay  stops.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the  whole  outlay,  or  the 
aggregate  produce,  may  be  selling  for  five  or  six  times  the  aggregate  cost 
of  its  production,  or  for  any  other  amount. 

Perhaps  the  subject  may  be  made  clearer,  by  considering  what  the 
case  would  have  been,  if  no  addition  to  the  outlay  would  have  increased 
the  produce  of  the  vineyard  at  all.  There  is  no  natural  impossibility  in 
such  having  been  the  fact;  and  simple  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
tivators would  amount  in  practice  to  the  same  thing.  In  such  circum- 
stances,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the  outlay  above  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary vineyard ;  and  yet  the  aggregate  produce  would  be  selling  for  five 
or  six  times  the  cost  of  its  production.     The  outlay,  for  example,  might 

*  This  may  be  a  proper  place  for  alluding  to  the  question  which  exists  among 
political  economists,  whether  an  increcued  quantitv  of  com  will  sell  for  a  greater 
t<^l  turn,  or  for  a  lets.  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Ricardo  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that 
it  will  cell  for  less ;  while  Mr.  Joplin  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  because  farmers 
are  never  observed  to  rejoice  in  a  bad  harvest,  even  though  it  is  universal. 

The  fact  which  conciliates  both  opinions  probably  is.  that  a  diminished  supply 
'to  take  the  contrary  case)  might  sell  for  more /or  a  single  year;  but  would  not  sell 
for  more  for  a  succession  of  years.  For  if  continued,  it  would  cause  a  diminution  of 
population,  and  consequently  a  diminution  of  demand  and  of  price  ;,  and  the 
end  would  be.  the  selling  a  reduced  quantity  at  the  old  price  per  quarter. 

Provision  therefore  appears  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  things,  for  its 
being  the  interest  of  the  growers  In  the  long  run,  to  grow  as  much  as  they  can. 
Ho  that  even  if  there  was  only  one  great  grower,  he  could  gain  nothing  in  the 
end  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  corn. 

A  larger  deduction  should  be  made  upon  this  i$rinciple,from  the  alleged  shock 
which  would  be  elven  to  prices  by  the  removal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  For  if  the 
removal  was  gradual  (and  nobody  has  asked  for  anything  else),  an  increase  of 
demand  would  grow  up  ivith  the  increase  of  supply,  and  the  fall  of  price  be  finally 
maeh  diminished.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  land-owners  have  no  more  right  to  » 
monopoly  of  corn  than  a  highwayman  xo  Ihe  moTvopoV")  of  s^xoad.  But  it  is  also 
rrae,  titt  they  will  make  all  the  outcry  ttiey  caw.a»A\>MA.  v>a«^  ovi%\vx.Tio\.\tt\s% 
•Uowed  to  make  an  outcry  upon  what  would  ue^w  V^v^^^^  \ii«a. 
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be  1000/. ;  but  the  produce,  instead  of  selling  for  1200/.  or  1300/1,  might 
sell  for  6000/.  Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  the  case  being  exactly,  thus, 
an  addition  of  10/.  could  be  made  to  the  outlay,  with  the  effect  of 
creating  an  addition  to  the  value  of  the  whole  produce,  amounting  to 
1 1/.  or  whatever  else  is  considered  as  10/.  with  the  lowest  living  profit. 
The  10/.  would  be  added  accordingly ;  but  the  result  would  still  be,  that 
an  outlay  of  1010/.  produced  a  return  of  6011/.  And  it  is  because  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  soil  are  such  that  no  more  than  10/.  can  be 
added  to  the  outlay  so  as  to  be  returned  with  a  living  profit  on  the  sum 
added,  that  the  whole  outlay  never  overtakes  the  whole  price,  or  reduces 
it  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  production.  If,  for  example,  a  second  10/.  was 
added,  the  constitution  of  the  soil  is  such  that  the  increase  effected  in  the 
produce  would  be  worth,  it  maybe,  10/. ;  which  is  no  profit  at  all.  And 
if  a  third  10/.  was  added,  the  increase  in  the  produce  might  be  only 
worth  9/. ;  which  is  a  loss  of  1/.  But  no  man  in  his  senses,  when  by 
laying  out  1010/.  he  can  obtain  6011/.,  will  lay  out  1020/.  to  obtain 
6021/. ;  still  less  1030/.  to  obtain  6030/.  The  competition  for  the  pro- 
duce causes  high  price;  but  the  high  price  does  not  increase  the  outlay  to 
anything  like  what  creates  an  increase  of  produce  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  whole  to  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  the  reason  why  it 
does  not,  is  to  be  found  in  that  constitution  of  things,  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  increases  more  slowly  than  the  quantity  of  outlay  or 
labour  applied. — All  these  conclusions  may  be  ngidly  transferred  to 
com. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  land  which  produces  Tokay  presents  the  case  of 
a  vineyard  possessing  extraordinary  properties  in  comparison  of  other 
vineyards,  and  that  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  case  of  com , 
and  therefore  the  cases  are  not  alike ; — the  answer  is,  that  if  all  the  other 
vineyards  were  to  lose  the  faculty  of  producing  wine,  the  price  of  Tokay 
would  only  be  increased;  and  the  land  that  produces  ToKay  would /A«ii 
be  in  the  same  circumstances  with  respect  to  wine,  that  the  com  land 
of  any  country  where  the  quantity  is  limited  in  comparison  with  the 
demand,  is  in  with  respect  to  com. 

On  returning  to  the  passt^s  previously  extracted,  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  inaccurary  occurs  at  the  words  *^  when  it  it  necessary  f^  the 
truth  being,  that  land  of  inferior  quality  is  not  taken  into  'cultivation 
because  it  is  necessary,  but  because  it  is  profitable.  The  necessity 
might  exist  long  enough,  if  it  did  not  make  itself  intelligible  to  the  cul- 
tivator through  his  purse.  And  the  inaccuracy  is  of  importance^  because 
it  holds  of  the  great  aboriginal  fallacy  of  the  Theory  of  Rent.  But  the 
inference  on  which  that  fallacy  is  directly  built  in  the  })assages  quoted, 
is  first  intimated  in  the  words  ^^and  that  payment  constitutes  rent,^*  The 
payment  described  t«rent ;  but  that  does  not  prave  that  rent  is  this  and 
nothing  else.  It  no  more  proves  it  than  because  turtle  is  man's  food,  it 
is  proved  that  man's  food  is  turtle,  and  where  there  is  no  turtle  there  will 
be  no  food.  A  ploughman  puts  his  children  on  their  guard  against  this 
sophism,  by  the  homely  illustration,  that  "  a  mare  is  a  horse,  buta  Ikii«& 
is  not  a  mare."  If  he  was  a  logician  accotd\xi^\o  ^^rca&^V^  nr^n^^n^^ 
±em  that  one  is  the  incbisum,  &e  otW  \i^ft  wic\»d«nt,«xA'^^'^«*^'^'* 

] 
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not  intereonverlihle  temu.  Thia  may  be  all  very  Blutrrue  Mtd  n 
meal ;  bat  ploughmea  laugh  at  thoie  vrhu  do  not  practically  ci 
hend  it.  Tlie  falUoy  louhi  out  again  more  cunlldeiittf  it)  tbe 
"  /(  Jhlloui  thaf"  Sec, ;  and  in  the  next  pati^roph  it  is  embodied  iat 
"  agenaral  tTpraaon,"  irliere  rent  is  stated  ta  he  tho  ilifTerence  betn«i~ 
the  greateat  and  least  retutni,  initead  af  stating  that  the  difibmin  )j_ 
tween  the  returns,  ivheH  cireataalancei  happen  to  U  aurh  that  Ihtn  wxitlt^. 
dtfa-enec  of  ralvrnt  al  n«,  i«  equal  to  (he  rent.  In  which  flie  decepHf# 
process  consisla, — a»  in  the  inatnuce  of  the  turtle, — in  first  stating  a  tut 
position  which  M  true,  and  tlieti  substituting  the  inverse  nf  the  priqxMi 
tiou,  which  I'lnof  true.  And  Che  mode  in  which  the aubalitution  is  eflecto! 
is  an  instanf^e  of  the  figure  culled  encrOBchment ;  which  consists  ntiutn 
docing  a  fallacy  gently  at  first,  and  repeating  it  oFer  and  oyer  in  bolib 
terras,  as  (he  mind  hecqmes  (amiliarized  with  its  appearance. 

If  it  is  urged  that  hothlhe  present  writer  and  Mr,  Hicardo  (nnnwhoe 
his  theory  is  derived,  have  distinctly  represented  the  oullivation  of  dl™^_ 
inTerior  soils  as  Howing  fium  the  appropriation  of  landnndtbelimitatiaif 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  (o  affirm  lliat  rent  proceeds  from  the  secoadart' 
cause  is  lantamountlo  affirming  that  it  proceeds  from  the  first; — then 
swer  is,  that  it  la  one  thing  to  affirm  that  tlie  competition  is  the  BimpL. 
cause  of  rent  in  all  casen,  and  would  equally  came  it  if  no  differmice  lib 
the  qualities  of  soils  and  no  knowledge  of  (lie  art  of  forcing  crops  vete  i# 
iistence,^nd  another  thing  to  affirm,  that  it  causes  rent  thtoug*  tiirf 
"  ■'lese  circumstance,  and  would  not  i  .  .       - 


To  this  the  reply  has  been,  that  the  difterenceis  "only  in  the  ejt^._ 
sion,"  and  that  "  Uiere  is  none  in  the  principle*."  Which  is  limply 
affirming,  that  it  tnaVea  no  dJITerence  whether  the  hone  is  held  to  iiiov# 
the  cart,  or  the  cart  the  hone; — that  we  see  their  movements  are  coinol' 
dent  in  one  instance,  and  ther^ore  llie  question  whether  the  cart  ctmU 
go  without  the  horse,  or  the  horse  without  the  cart,  is  a  baBnaehf  ai 
superfluous  in  respect  of  all  conceivahle  consequences.  This  is  aa  n 
eiaggemted  statement  of  the  reasoning  of  the  reply. 

The  substantial  proof  that  thereii  a  diflWence,  is  that  there  ii  ano^e^ 

whole  of  the  inference  llial  lilha  and  larti  on  llu  land/all  mliuco 
mir,  a  dependent  on  the  belief  that  (he  cart  may  be  held  to  move  Uw 
horse.  It  lies  therefore  with  the  supporten  of  the  inference,  to  prurV 
tbeir  premises. 

Eitmcis  will  next  he  given  from  the  same  Theory  as  delivered  by  it* 
original  propuuiider  Mr.  Ricardu ;  with  a  commentary. 

Rent  inTBriably  pro-  The    aboriginal    fallacy   of   Iha   Ricardo 

needs  from  the  employ-  Tiieory  of  Rent.     An  additional  quantity  of 

ment  of  an  nddiliona)  labour  will  be  employed  because  prices  h 

quantityofliibourwHh  risen,  which  at  the  same   time  raises  rei._, 

a    proporlionally    less  and  not  rents  rise  because  more  labour  ha* 

return.— iV;«eip/«    <./  been  employed. 

ft/Hiaa/  EBonomi,  and  The  gratuitous  and  unsupported  inversio: 
•  lI'ciUBUulaaevlcw.Ka.lLlU.^m.l.a^^iBU. 
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Taxation,     By  David    this  proposition,  is  the  radical  defect  of  the 
Ricardo,  Esq.  p.  58.         ivhole  Theory,  and  of  the  consequences  which 

depend  upon  it. 


It  is  true,  that  on  the 
best  land,  the  same 
produce  would  still  be 
obtained  with  the  same 
labour  as  before,  but 
its  value  would  be  en- 
hanced  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  re- 
turns obtained  by  those 
who  employed  fresh 
labour  and  stock  on  the 
less  fertile  land. — /2t- 
cardo.]^.  61. 


The  value  of  one  man^s  produce  is  not  en- 
hanced because  the  returns  obtained  by  ano- 
ther man  in  less  favourable  circumstances  ait 
smaller  than  his  own ;  for  the  tendency  of  the 
latter  individuaVs  creating  new  produce  at  all, 
is  to  reduce  the  price  of  produce,  not  increase 
it.  But  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce 
is  first  enhanced  from  an  extrinsic  cause, 
namely,  the  increase  of  competition  among  the 
purchasers ;  and  the  enhancement  makes  it 
worth  while  to  employ  more  labour  for  the 
sake  of  an  increase  of  produce,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  reaction  created  by  the  appearance  of 
this  new  produce  in  the  market. 


The  reason  then,  why 
raw  produce  rises  in 
comparative  value,  is 
because  more  labour  is 
employed  in  the  pro- 


The  reason  is  neither  because  more  labour 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  last  por- 
tion, nor  because  a  rent  is  paid  to  the  land* 
lord ;  but  because  the  competition  has  risen  so 
duction  of  the  last  por.    as  to  increase  the  price.     And  this  increase  of 

tion  obtained,  and  not  P"^«  {\^*^*  f  *^,f  **  ,^o^  ^^^  ^  »PPly 
because  a  rent  is  paid  to  ™**"  labour,  for  the  sake  of  an  mcrease  of 
the  landlord.  —  Ricar-    produce. 

do,  p.  62.  Tokay  does  not  nse  m  comparative  value 

either  because  more  labour  is  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  last  portion  obtained,  or 
because  a  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord.  It  rises  in  consequence  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand  for  it,  compared  with  the  quantity  that  can  be 
supplied ;  and  then  it  becomes  profitable  to  employ  a  certain  quantity  of 
additional  labour  in  the  production  of  a  new  portion  of  produce,  and  the 
rent  is  raised  at  the  same  time. 

The  value  of  corn  is  The  value  of  com  is  not  regulated  by  this : 

regulated  by  the  quan-  but  does  itself  regulate  the  quality  of  landanq 

tity  of  labour  bestowed  the  portion  of  capital,  which  can  be  brought 

on  its  production  on  into  action  with  a  profit, 

that  quality  of  land,  or  The  inverted  proposition  as  given  opposite, 

with   that    portion  of  amounte  to  saying,  tliat  the  price  of  com  is 

?eSt  -i«  a'^rforn '62''     "plated  by  *b«  <^«»t  fo'  ^^^^  it  can  be  pro- 
'  P*      '      duced  on  the  last  quality  of  land,  or  with  ^ 

last  portion  of  capital,  which  can  be  brought 

into  activity  with  a  living  pn>fii  at  the  goirw  price.     Or  in  other  words, 

that  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  price ;  which  is  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
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Nothing  is  more  com-  Among  the  properties  here  amgned  as  ti^ 

mon  than  to  hear  of  the  cause  of  no  rent,  toe  property  of  nbwuUmet,  or 

advantages  which  the  of  unappropriated  land  not  having  began  to 

land  possesscsoverevery  ^e  scarce,  is  the  only  effective  one.     The  die 

other  source  of  useful  ^  ^^  ^^  j,f  agricultural  produce,  at  one 

produce,  on  account  of  ^^  ^j,^ ^^  ^^^  ^i^  rentTand  iakei  it 

'y^IldH^^'hetlL'  ol  P-ticable  to  cultivate  U  leas  fertik,  . 

rent.    Yet  when   land  ^"O*®  powers  nave  decayed.     Bui  there  u  no 

is  most  abundant,  when  foundation  for  the  inverted  proposition,  tfait 

most  productive,    and  it  is  only  when  the  powers  of  land  decay,  that 

most   fertile,   it  yields  there  will  be  rent. 

no  rent ;  and  it  is  only  There  would  be  rent  though  there  was  no 

when  its  powers  decay,  such  thing  as  decayed  or  inferior  land  within 

and  less  is  yielded  in  the  circle  to  which  a  given  connmunity  k 

return  for  labour,  that  indebted  for  its  supply ;  as  soon  as  the  demand 

a  share  of  the  origmal  f^,  ^om  began  to  press  against  the  lunite  of 

produce  of    the  more  ^^  produce.     The  fact  of  there   beinir  eidier 

tfovTen^^Riclr^    ^^4^^  °'  ^°^^"«'  landat all,  is  itself  butan 

y*'^  go         *  accident,  which  might  have  been  or  might 

^'  ^*    "'  not  have  been,  like  the  fact  of  there  being 

weak  and  inferior  spirits ;  and  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  general  cause  of  rent,  than  the  fact  of  there  being  weak 
spirits  has  to  do  with  the  general  fact  of  spirits  selling  for  a  price.  If 
any  man  were  to  assert,  that  proof  spirit  sold  for  a  high  price  because 
there  were  weaker  spirits  that  were  selling  for  a  lower,  and  was  thence 
to  deduce  some  practical  inference, — it  would  be  clear  that  the  whole 
was  a  fallacy,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  inference.  The  case  of 
rent  is  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  false  inference  for  the  sake  of  whidi 
the  fallacy  is  cultivated,  is  that  tithetfall  on  the  consumer. 

It  is  however  quite  true,  that  land  possesses  no  advantages  over  other 
sources  of  useful  produce,  on  account  of  its  yielding  a  rent ;  for  all  that 
ii  given  to  one,  is  taken  from  another.  The  overlooking  this,  appears  to 
have  been  the  error  of  the  Economistet, 

If  air,  water,  the  When  air,  water,  &c.,  can  be  appropriated, 
elasticity  of  steam,  and  and  the  supply  is  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
the  pressure  of  the  at-  demand,  they  ar«  made  the  subjects  of  rent; 
inosphere,  were  of  va-  without  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  if  they  ^-^^^  qualities.  A  gaoler  who  should  take 
could  be  appropriated,  ^^-^^  f  ^^  ^^  ^f  breathing  a  freer  at- 
and  each  quality  existed  i  ii  •  *  i*  •  a  j  .i. 
only  in  moderate  abun-  «^o«ph«e,  would  receive  rent  for  air.     Andif 

dance,  they  as  well  as  a  walk  on  the  roof  sold  for  half-a-crown,  while 
the  land  would  aflFord  a  Pitting  uie  head  out  of  wmdow  was  only  six- 
rent,  as  tlie  successive  l)ence, — he  would  have  been  equally  able  to 
qualities  were  brought  obtain  the  half-crown,  if  his  gaol  had  happen- 
into  use.— JKicarc^o.  p.  ed  to  have  no  windows  at  all.  It  is  the  high 
63.  price  of  fresh  air  altogether,  that  makes  the 

window  sell  for  sixpence ;  and  not  the  window 
taUiog  for  sixpence  that  makes  the  roof  sell  for  half-a-crown. 
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With    every    worse        The  value  of  tbe  commodities  does  not  rite 

quality  employed,   the  because  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  less 

value  of  the  commodi-  productive ;  but  it  is  because  the  price  of  the 

ties  in  the  manufacture  commodities  is  raised  by  the  increase  of  com- 

^^  7  ^^  1^  ^®l  "^k"®  petition  or  some  other  extrinsic  cause,-flo  as 
used  would  rise:    be-    f        i     -^       _.i    _i.m     u.  -t^       • 

cause  equal  quantities  ^  "^«  ^*  7^*"^!!*  ^^^'^f^^^  ^  f" 
of  labou?  would  be  less  creased  quantity  of  labour  for  the  sake  of  a 
productive.  —  Ricardo,  comparatively  smaller  increase  of  produce,— 
p.  63.  that  the  quantity  of  labour  is  increased.    If 

manufacturers  can  afford  to  purchase  a  less 
efficient  material  at  the  same  price  as  they  used  to  purchase  a  better,  it 
must  be  because  the  demand  for  the  articles  finally  manufactured  has 
raised  their  price  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  manu&cturers  from 
losing ;  and  not  the  price  rise  because  less  efficient  materials  have  been 
employed. 

If  the    surplus  pro-  This  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  fallacious 

duce  which  land  affords  proposition  conveyed  in  the  preceding  ex- 

in  the  form  of  rent  be  tract 

an  advantage,  it  is  de-  j^  jg^  however,  quite  true,  that  the  surplus 

sirable  that,  every  year,  p^duce  which  land  affords  in  the  form  of 

?onstSTouldtl  Li,  is  no  advantage  in  the  aggregate. 

less  efficient  than  the 
old,  as  that  would  un- 
doubtedly give  a  greater  exchangeable  value  to  the  goods  manufactured, 
not  only  by  that  machinery,  but  by  all  the  machinery  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  a  rent  would  be  paid  to  all  those  who  possessed  the  most  produc- 
tive machinery. — Ricardo,  p.  64. 

The  rise  of  rent  is  al-  It  is  the  effect  of  the  last  alone.    It  is  true 

ways  the  effect  of  the  that  the  necessity  for  giving  an  increased 

increasing  wealth  of  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  in  return  for 

country,  and  of  the  dif-  agricultural  produce,  raises  the  wealth  of 

ficulty  of  providing  food  ^j^^t  portion  of  the  nation  which  consists  of 

for  its  augmented  popu-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^    t^.^^  ^^  f^^  ^^^^ 

lation.— /2tcarrfo,  p.  65.  ^^^  ^^^     g^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^. 

creasing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 


Rent  increases  most  It  would  increase  still  more  rapidly,  if 
rapidly,  as  the  dispos-  there  was  no  disposable  land  with  any  differ- 
able  land  decreases  in  ence  of  productive  powers  at  all.  The  less  is 
its  productive  powers,  the  produce  of  the  belt  of  land  which  is  so 
'^Ricardo,  p-  66.  circumstanced  as  to  be  called  into  activity  by 

any  particular  increase  of  price,  the  less  will 
be  the  magnitude  of  the  reaction  upon  price 
and  rent,  which  arises  from  the  appearance  of  its  produce  in  the  market  •, 
VOL.  IV.  2d 
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and  it  will  be  least  of  all,  if  the  belt  of  land  happens  to  be  none.  Tlie 
relation  between  rent  and  the  productive  power  of  the  disposable  land,  v 
one  of  opposition,  not  of  connexion.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  xela- 
tion  between  the  water  in  a  reservoir  and  a  leak.  The  accumulation  of 
water  increases  most  rapidly,  as  the  leak  decreases ;  ^nd  would  bemort 
if  it  were  none  at  all.  To  infer  that  the  existence  of  the  leak  is  eoeo- 
tial  to  the  accumulation,  would  present  a  fallacy  like  f>ia»  ooo- 
veyed  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Ricardo^s  Theory  of  Rent. 

The  mistake  of  believing,  that  because  the  water  accumulates  motf 
rapidly  as  the  leak  decreases,  the  leak  is  the  cause  of  the  aceumulatioHf— 
was  probably  what  led  to  the  fallacy  of  inversion  which  is  the  gntf 
error  of  the  Ricardo  Theory. 

This  again  may  be  all  very  abstruse  and  metaphysical ;  but  the  mm 
who  cannot  comprehend  it,  would  never  get  his  living  as  a  coopo^ 
journeyman. 

Wealth  Increases  most        The  effect  of  agricultural  improvementi^ 
rapidly  in  those  coun-    in  all  cases,  has  bc^  shown  to   be,  not  to  le- 
tries  where  the  dispos-    tard  the  progress  of  rent,  but  to  promote  it 
able  land  is  most  f erti  le, 
where    importation    is 

least  restricted,  and  where  through  agricultural  improvements,  pro- 
ductions can  be  multiplied  without  any  increase  in  the  proportional 
aaantity  of  labour,  and  where  consequently  the  progress  of  rem  is 
ow. — Ricardo f  p.  66. 

But  that  corn  which  The  aboriginal  fallacy  again.     The  com 

is  produced    with  the  which  is  produced  with  tiie  greatest  quantity 

greatest  quantity  of  la-  ©f  labour  does  not  regulate  the  price  of  com ; 

bour,  is  the  regulator  of  but  the  price  determines  what  is  the  greatest 

the  price  of  corn.— /2i-  quantity  of  labour  which  can  be  profitably  ex- 

cardo,  p.  67.  pended  on  producing  corn. 

Adam  Smith,  there-  Adam  Smith  knew,  that  the  limitation  of 
fore,  cannot  be  correct  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  time  arrives  when 
in  supposing  that  the  the  population  begins  to  press  against  the  pro- 
original  rule,  which  re-  duction,  introduces  a  new  element  of  the  ex- 
gulated  the  exchange-  changeable  value  of  the  produce,  namely, 
able  value  of  commo-    tx,  a.   £>  i  it    i  /' 

dities,  namely,  the  com-  that  of  monopoly  price.  Under  a  monopo  y 
parative  quantity  of  la-  where  the  quantity  of  produce  is  necessarily 
Dour  by  which  they  limited,  the  question  is  no  longer  how  much 
were  produced,  can  be  ^^  cost  in  producing,  but  how  much  the  com- 
at  all  altered  by  the  ap-  petition  among  the  purcliasers  will  induce 
propriation  of  land  and  them  to  give.  Tokay  does  not  cost  more  in 
the  payment  of  rent. —  producing  than  any  other  wine ;  or  at  all 
RicardOf  p.  67.  events,  not  more   in  proportion  to  its  price. 

But  it  sells  for  a  great  deal  more,  because  the 
supply  is  limited,  and  the  competition  great ;  and  the  difference  be- 
comes rent. 

To  say  the  value  was  regulated  by  the  cost  because  it  was  regulated 
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by  the  cost  of  the  last  portion  produced, — ^woold  only  be  a  quibble,  even 
if  the  latter  part  was  true.  For  the  question  is,  why  the  whoh  product 
of  one  kind  of  commodity  sells  only  for  the  average  cost  of  production, 
including  a  living  ^profit ;  and  of  another,  for  five  or  six  times  as 
much. 

Adam  Smith,  therefore,  was  right 

Raw  material  enters        The  incorrectness  of  this  has  been  shown, 
into  the  composition  of    in  what  has  been  said  of  com. 
most  commodities,  but 
the  value  of  that  raw 

material  as  well  as  com  is  regulated  by  the  productiveness  of  the 
portion  of  capital  last  employed  on  the  land,  and  paying  no  rent. — 
Ricardo,  p.  67. 

— and  therefore  rent  is  If  this  means,  that  rent  is  not  the  cause  of 
not  a  component  part  the  price  of  the  produce,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
of  the  price  of  commo-  it  is  true ;  but  not  for  the  reason  assigned, 
dities- — Ricardo,  p.  67.     The  reason  is  because,  instead  of  the  rent 

being  the  cause  of  the  price,  the  price  is  the 
cause  of  the  rent.  The  rent  of  the  vineyard,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a  com* 
(lonent  part  of  the  price  of  Tokay ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  price 
men  are  willing  to  give  for  Tokay,  is  what  causes  the  rent. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  objection  to  the  ordinary  sense  in  which 
rent  is  said  to  be  a  component  part  of  (lie  price  of  a  commodity ; 
meaning  only  that  Ibe  price  of  some  of  its  component  parts  is  a  mono- 
poly price,  or  one  that  affords  a  rent.  The  two  senses  are  different ;  and 
must  not  be  confounded. 

— and  we  have    seen,        The  aboriginal  fallacy  again.    The  price 
that  with  every  portion    of  produce  rises  first,  and  determines  what  ad- 
of    adHitional    capital,     dition  of  capital  can  be  employed  with  a 
which  it  becomes  ne-    profit-  and  at  the  same  time  rwses  rent, 
cessary  to  employ  on    *^ 
the  land  with  a  less  pro- 
ductive    return,    rent 
would  rise.  —  Ricardo, 
p.  68. 

It  follows  from  the  Any  saving  in  agricultural  processes  is 
same  principles,  that  such  a  circumstance ;  and  agricultural  sav- 
any  circumstances  in  jngg^  as  has  been  seen,  do  not  lower  rent,  but 
society  which  should  powerfully  increase  it.  The  error  arises 
make  it  unnecessary  to  ^  ^^  f^^  attributing  the  production  of 
employ  the  same  a-  ^^ent  to  a  wrong  cause, 
mount  of  capital  on  the  •* 

.and,  and  which  should 
therefore  make  the  por- 
tion last  employed  more  productive,  would  lower  rent,— /Ztcarcfo. 
p.  68. 

2d2 
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Any  great  reduction       It  would  lower  rent ;  but  it  would  be  U- 
in  the  capital  of  a  coun.    cause  it  diminished  the  power  of  tiie  oom- 

S& Jfy^timinSL'  Zl    ^  *»  "'"^  ""»  con.equenfljr  the  pricerf 

funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour, 
would  naturally  have 
this  effect.  —  Ricardo, 
p.  68. 

The  same  effects  may        The  effects  of  agricultural  improvema^ 
however  be    produced    upon  rent,  have  been  shown  to  be  of  a  natms 
when  the  wealth   and    diiectly  contrary, 
population  of  a  country 
are  increased,  if  that  in* 

crease  is  accompanied  by  such  marked  improvements  in  agriculture,  ai 
shall  have  the  same  effect  of  diminishing  the  necessity  of  cultivatix^  At 
poorer  lands,  or  of  expending  the  same  amoimt  of  capital  on  €bs  cnlti- 
yation  of  the  more  fertile  portions. — RicardOy  p.  69. 

If  a  million  of  quar-  If  a  million  of  quarters  is  raised  on  land  d 

ters  of  corn  be  neces-  the  qualities  of  No.  1,  3,  3,  and  an  improve- 

sary  for  the'  support  of  nnent  in  agriculture  subsequently  takes  rfaca 

a  given  population  and  the  effect  will  be  that  there  will  be  gomeiS 

it  be  raised  on  land  of  the  --^„„^  «p«,«/i„«««„  i  o«^  o  ««/i  «     "**«*»  ah 

qualities  of  No.  1 ,  2,  3  ,  ^'^ase  pf pr^uce  on  1  and  2  and  3,  and  some 

2nd  if  an  improvement  ^^"^^^'f  ^^^r^^  '''  vf^"'^?*'' n'  "^^  ^ 
be  afterwards  discover-    landlord  will  everywhere  take  aU    that  le- 

ed,  by  which  it  can  be  ™*»^  *^^r  paymg  the  necessary  profits  of 

raised  on  No.  I  and  2,  stock,  for  rent.     With  the  same  population, 

without  employins;  No.  and  no  more,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  any 

3,  it  is  evident  that  the  additional  quantity  of  com,  at  the  same  price 

immediate  effect  must  as  before,  but  there  will  at  a  reduced  price. 

be  a  fall  of  rent ;  for  Men  economize  in  the  use  of  com,  as  of  every 

No.  2,  instead  of  No  3.  thing  else,  when  it  is  dear,  and  use  it  more 

will  then  be  cultivated  liberally  when  it  is  cheap ;  and  to  say  they  do 

without     paying     any  ^^t,  is  only  the  fallacy  of  saying  some  men 

No  l,Tnstead  oPSeing  "'  ^  ll™  ^  "' ''  "°"'^  ^  T^^ 
the  difference  betweeS  "^^^  ^.f^l  ^^^^^^f^  *  scarce  year  or  to  con- 
the  produce  of  No.  3  sume  all  the  com  that  is  produced  in  one  of 
and  No.  l,will  be  the  extraordinary  plenty.  The  nature  of  eflfec- 
difference  only  between  ^^  demand  is  entirely  overlooked. 
No.  2  and  1.  With  the 
same  population,    and 

no  more,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  any  additional  quantity  of  corn, 
the  capital  and  labour  employed  on  No,  3,  will  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  desirable  to  the  community,  and  can 
have  no  effect  in  raising  rent,  unless  the  raw  material  from  which 
they  are  made  cannot  be  obtained  without  employing  capital  less  ad- 
vantageously on  the  land,  in  which  case  No.  3  must  again  be  culti- 
vated.— Ricardo,  p.  69. 
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But  improvementB  in  Their  effect  cm  rent  is  of  a  nature  directly 
agriculture  are  of  two  contrary  to  what  is  intended  to  be  stated, 
kinds ;  those  which  in-  They  both  increase  it.  It  is  true  that  they 
crease  the  productive  both  i^ad  t©  a  small  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
powers  of  the  land,  and  ^^^  ^ut  they  increase  rent  after  all. 
those  which  enable  us  ' 

to  obtain   its   produce 

with  less  labour.  They  both  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  pro- 
duce ;  they  both  affect  rent,  but  they  do  not  affect  it  equally. — iJi- 
cardo,  p.  70. 

If,  by  the  introduc-  The  aboriginal  fallacy  again.    Landlords 

tion  of  the  turnip  bus-  may  be  asked  whether  turnip  husbandry  and 

bandry,  or  b)r  the  use  invigorating  manures  have  lowered  rent    If 

of  a  more  invigorating  they  had,  landlords  would  have  been  seen 

manure,  1  can  obtain  fonning,  not  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  a 

the  same  produce  with  ^^^  f^,  the  Suppression  of  Turnips  and  the 

less  capital,  and  with-  jp^gntion  of  Mwiure. 

out  disturbing  the  dif-  •^«**"*"""  "*  «*i«iut« 

ference    between    the 

productive  powers  of  the  successive  portions  of  capital,  I  shall 
lower  rent ;  for  a  different  and  more  productive  portion  will  be  that 
which  will  form  the  standard  from  which  every  other  will  be 
reckoned* — Ricardot  p.  72. 

•^but  since  the  same  An  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  production, 
cause,  the  difficulty  of  would  be  the  opposite  of  an  increase  in  the  fa- 
production,  raises  the  cility  of  productiouj^-orinother  words  of  an 
exchangeable  value  of  agricultural  improvement  (see  p.  410);  for 
raw  produce,  and  raises  ^n  agricultural  improvement  is  nothing  but 
also  the  proportion  of  ^he  discovery  of  some  mode  of  increasing  the 
raw  produce  paid  to  the  ^^j^.  ^  production.  The  effect  therefore 
o^vio^^hatreVnd"  -uld  be  ^ways  disadvantageous  to  the 
lord  is  doubly  benefited  landlord.  ^  ,  .^  _^.  .  .  ^^ 
by  difficulty  of  produc-  I*  n>ay  not  be  quite  certain  whether  the 
tion.  First  he  obtains  supposed  case  is  what  the  author  had  in  view, 
a  greater  share,  and  se-  If  ,he  meant  to  speak  of  difficulty  of  pro- 
condly,  the  commodity  duction  generally,  and  witihout  raising  the 
in  which  he  is  paid  is  question  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its 
of  greater  value — Ri'  being  increased ;— then,  it  acts  only  as  the 
eardo,  p»  75.  instrument  of  limiting  the  produce,  and  so 

raising  the  price  above  what  would  pay  the 
necessary  cost  and  profits  of  production  of  the 
whole. 

Having  in  a  former  If  the  principle  represented  as  regulating 

f)art  of  this  work  estab-  the  price  of  com,  is  incorrect,  the  conclusion 

islied.  1  hope"  satisfac-  derived  from  it,  on  the  subject  of  land-tax, 

torily,    the    principle,  tithes,  and  taxes  on  produce,  is  without  foun- 

that  the  price  of  corn  dation. 

is    regulated     by  the  a  t^x  or  tithe  will  cause  a  small  reaction 

S^that '  uSJ'^exdu-  °»  *^«  P"«^'  ^  .consequence  of  the  exist«ac^ 
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'Ltber  with  of landoiidoutlaywhicbwillbethnnramitor 

eiduBiToly.  activity  by  il.     Bat  Ihia  wiU  not  preredt  &e 

"°  ""iJ'  "  tar,  with  theBiceptionDfasmalleffectofUie 

ttiBt  wnal-  reaction,  trom  being  thruwa  upon  the  rent. 


The  ni  .  _  .  „     . 

vith  ■  given  additional  capital  on  land  already  in  cultivatto 

etilably  toise  the  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce.    The  diicererj 

ofmachinery,  which  will  enable  the  cultivator  to  obtain  his  corn  at  a 

I  Ina  coat  of  production,  «rill  necesMiily  lower  lis  exchangeable  valae. 

I  Any  tan  which  may  be  imposed  on  the  cnltivator,  whether  in  the 

■  Ihape  of  land-lai,  tithes,  or  a  tai  an  the  produce  when  obtained,  will 

Increase  the  coit  of  production,  and  will  therefore  raiie  the  price  of 


-liiearJo,  p.  194. 


After  these  extracti  iram  the  Theoiy  oi  delivered  by  its  orif 
pounder,  the  eiamination  of  the  conseq^uencea  derived  &oeq  i 
CMtied  00  by  refereucea  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mill. 

The  idea  of  having  diacovereii  a  new  principle  for  the  detei 

,    of  Rent,  which  among  olber  qualities  hag  that  of  being  indepeodenl  of 

'profits  of  capital,  leadi  to  what  ii  preientedas  a  discoverj  of 

uig  principle  ofPiofiti.     Hent,  it  ig  nrged,  baa    been  da- 

I   covered  to  lie  a  thing  of  fixed  and  determinate  magnitude,  depending 

]    in  aometliiug  in  the  decieaauig  qualitiei  of  land,  and    "  independent  S 

,  .(he  general  reanlt  of  the  productive  powns  of  labouc  and  capital*;" 

I    Wagea,  "  depend  on  tbe  proportion  between  potmlation  and  capital't ;" — 

'    and  theae  two  being  tettled,   "  it  ia  evident  Itiat  the  portion  which  n~ 

mains  is  Profita J."     That  "wages  depend  on  the  proportion  betireeD 

population  and  capital,"  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  greater  idkoe 

s  man  getB,  the  richer  he  will  be.     But  it  is  never  staled  why  the  pn»- 

poction  between  population  and  capital  is  didcrent  at  one  time  uut 

Slace  from  what  it  is  at  another,  or  what  it  is  that  induces  such  a  Cm- 
ition  of  thinga  aa  makes  the  ahares  different.  To  state  bow  Ihiiwi 
Tary,  ia  not  to  slate  their  almlute  magnitude ;  fur  one  may  be  ind(£- 
nitely  great,  and  another  iiidelinilely  amoll,  and  atJU  bodi  vary  aftat 
the  same  lawf .  A  labourer  in  Ireland  will  live  and  bring  up  a  &nuly 
Upou  potatoes ;  a  labouier  in  England  will  see  the  world  unpeopld 
fint.  Why  does  not  tbe  labouring  popnlatiDn  in  England  iucreaae  tiQ 
me  condition  as  in  Ireland;  or  why  is  not 
ninisbed  till  it  beara  the  same  iiroportiuD  to 
is  is  the  question  that  wauled  aumerin 
and  tbe  answer  would  have  pointed  to  another  element  essential  t 
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determination  of  both  wages  and  profits,  and  whose  existence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  solution  advanced.  And  this  element,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith,  is  the  force  of  opinion  and  habit.  English- 
men have  the  physical  capability  of  living  on  potatoes,  as  much  as 
other  men,  but  fortunately  they  have  not  the  habit ;  and  though  it 
might  be  wrong  to  say  they  would  starve  first  in  their^wn  proper  per- 
sons, they  will  utterly  refuse  to  multiply  upon  such  diet,  the  effect  of 
which  on  population  is  ultimately  the  same.  And  the  causes  of  these 
differences  of  habit,  are  to  be  found  in  ever3rthing  that  has  affected  the 
past,  or  affects  the  present  condition  of  society, — in  ancient  institutions, 
in  modem  improvements,  in  past  and  present  laws,  in  battles  lost  and 
won,  in  reformations  of  religion,  in  the  progress  of  science,  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  higher  classes,  in  the  information  of  the  lower,  in  everything 
which  man  can  neither  suddenly  alter  nor  create,  and  which  connects 
his  present  mode  of  existence,  with  that  of  his  ancestors  and  his  pos- 
terity. Fluctuations  will  be  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  existing 
proportion  between  population  and  capital ;  but  the  element  which,  in 
the  midst  of  these,  keeps  the  average  rate  of  wages,  to  one  point  and  not 
to  another,  or  which  determines  the  point  to  which  wages  shall  tend  as 
to  a  mean,  is  not  physical  but  mental.  There  may  be  a  lowest  phy- 
sical point  somewhere ;  but  happily  all  civilized,  and  most  uncivilized 
nations,  are  considerably  above  it.  The  New-Hollander  may  approach 
the  lowest  physical  point,  when  he  feeds  on  worms ;  but  this  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question,  why  one  man  lives  on  beef  and  another  on  po- 
tatoes, for  both  diets  are  happily  far  removed  from  that  of  the  New- 
Hollander.  The  Englishman  will  not  live  and  bring  up  a  family  upon 
potatoes ;  because,  though  he  may  consent  to  live  on  them  when  he  can 
positively  procure  nothing  else, — ^habit,  custom,  the  opinion  of  those 
around  him,  have  made  it  in  his  eyes  contemptible,  irrational,  absurd, 
for  a  man  to  be  living  on  potatoes  when  he  has  the  opportunity  of  getting 
anything  better.  In  his  hours  of  prosperity,  therefore,  he  will  to  a  cer- 
tainty solace  himself  with  bacon,  and  most  probably  venture  upon  beef; 
and  as  this  absorbs  a  greater  portion  of  his  income  in  what  he  views  as 
necessary  to  his  individual  existence,  it  proportionally  reduces  his  dis- 
position to  burthen  himself  with  new  mouths.  If  ^e  Irishman  had 
the  prospect  of  all  this  bacon  and  beef,  he  would  view  it  as  con- 
vertible mto  potatoes  for  a  family  like  a  patriarch's.  The  Englishman 
thinks  it  but  decency  to  swallow  all,  and  omits  the  family. 

And  as  opinions  and  habits  determine  the  final  or  average  proportion 
which  shall  be  maintained  between  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation and  the  funds  for  their  support,  or  in  other  words  determine  the 
average  rate  of  Wages, — so  they  also  determine  the  average  rate  of 
Profits  of  Stock,  which  are  only  the  wages  of  another  description  of 
labourers,  consisting  partly  of  the  recompense  of  present  labour  exerted 
in  the  form  of  superintendence,  and  partly  of  the  recompense  of  past 
labour  exerted  in  the  creation  of  their  capital  *.     Public  opinion  and 

*  This  last  part  U  the  recompense  spread  over  the  ereatest  possible  space.  If  it 
was  proposed  to  a  savage  hunter  to  give  a  hundred  of  his  deer  for  a  gun,  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  deer  which  bis  banting  would  by  means  of  it  obtain  for  him 
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cuftoin  reauire,  for  example,  that  a  shopkeeper  ihall  have  a  good  oott^— 
•hall  drink  at  all  times  malt  liquor  and  sometimes  wine^  and  give  tiion 
to  his  neighbours, — ^that  his  wife  and  daughters,   if  he  has  any,  Aall 
wear  clean  linen,  and  moreover  not  wash  it  themselves, — and  rti«<r  ^Hkd     i 
thej  travel,  it  shall  be  by  the  stage  coach  and  not  by  the  waggoo. 
Though  he  may  do  without  some  or  other  of  these  things  in  a  certiin 
degree  when  necessity  presses,  he  cannot  and  will  not  do  without  dieni 
in  the  main.     If  therefore  he  is  a  man  of  foresight,  he  will  at  all  eveoli 
defer  adding  to  the  population  of  shopkeepers,  till  he  sees  a  fair  prts- 
pect  of  supporting  a  family  in  the  way  which  public   opinion  pm* 
nounces  to  be  respectable.     But  if  he  engages  in  it  without  fofesigfat, 
he  will  keep  down  the  population  of  shopkeepers  in  another  way ;  for 
he  wiU  break.    Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  the  indefinite  mnltiplicatioD 
of  traders,  as  the  evils  arising  f^rom  diminished  fbod  are  the  check  to  die 
indefinite  multiplication  of  tlie  poorer  class  of  labourers.     In  the  sunt 
manner,  if  the  higher  order  of  traders  would,  or  could  do  without  a 
certain  rate  of  expenditure,  they  might  remit  something    of  their  nte 
•f  profits.     If  a  great  brewer,   for  example,   would  dn^e  his  family 
to  tne  two-shilling  gallery  in  one  of  his  own  drays, — or  a  banker  be 
content,  as  in  India,  to  sit  on  a  mud  floor  in  the  shop  of  his  fbrS' 
fathers,  and  retire  to  swallow  rice  with  the  condiment  of  ghee, — there 
would  be  some  chance  of  the  thing  being  brought  to  pass.     But  the 
"  crowning  city  "  has  determined,  that  her  merchants  wall  be  prince^ 
and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth ;  and  they  neither  can, 
nor  will,  resist  the  award.     The   opinion  of  society  therefore  is  whit 
in  the  long  run  determines  and  keeps  up  the   rate    of  recompense 
in  this  class  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  and,  tlu)ugh  there  may  be  indivi- 
dual exceptions,  men  in  general  will  break,  sooner  than  not  live  up  to 
what  is  expected  from  them.     The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  men  who 
will  live  up  to  this  mark,  but  in  finding  men  who  will  live  within  tiieir 
means.     The  profits  of  stock,  like  wages,  may  be  momentarily  elevated 
or  depressed  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  the  business 
to  be  done  and  the  men  who  are  to  do  it.     When  business  is  scarce,  the 
competition  may  to  a  certain  degree  induce  traders  to  do   it  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  and  the  contrary.    But  if  the  scarcity  of  business  is  per- 
manent, traders  will  begin  to  go  out  by  the  horn  gate  of  bankruptcy,  and 
so  the  balance  will  be  preserved. 

in  future,— if  the  gun  would  last  only  one  year,  he  must  expect  from  it  a  handrod 
additional  deer  within  the  year,  and  something  more.  If  it  would  last  two  yeaxs, 
he  might  be  content  with  the  prospect  of  sixty  a-year,  the'difference  being  a  com- 
pensation fur  the  delay ;  if  four,  with  forty ;  if  eight,  with  twenty-five ;  and  if  it 
would  last  for  ever,  or  for  a  time  to  which  he  sees  no  end,  he  might  be  induced 
to  content  by  the  expectation  of  six  or  eight.  But  in  all  these  cases,  what  he 
ejqiects  Is,  the  recompense  of  the  labour  expended  in  procuring  the  hundred 
deer,  spread  over  a  larger  space. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  valuable  as  it  applies  to  the  question  at  interest.  It 
throws  light  on  Uie  iqjustice  of  proposing  to  rob  theftind-holder  of  his  interest, 
after  spending  his  principal ;  and  on  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  of  the  dark 
ages,  that  taking  interest  for  money  is  of  the  nature  of  extortion.  Why  is  the 
banter  to  give  a  hundred  of  h\s  deer,  and^te  cti««to4.  o\  \a&  T«i»»b.'^\»«'»  i^nd. 
wbyiM  he  to  give  a  hundred  of  h\»  deot  tox  uo\.Yi\ia^.  ox  ^^^j^^^^J^^^^^ 

bBrgMin  he  can  for  himself?    It  is  clear  tixat  n.V«*^«  t>t«v««^  ^^«»  ^«^^ 

tiapJy,  to  defiraud  the  hunter. 
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The  Section  on  "  Exchangeable  Value  "  omits  all  notice  of  commodi- 
ties produced  under  a  monopoly,  or  for  which  the  competition  causes 
more  to  be  given  than  repays  the  whole  expenses  with  a  living  profit. 
Agricultural  produce  comes  notoriously  under  this  description ;  ror  the 
price  not  only  pays  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  cultivator,  but  a  rent 
besides. 

'  Cost  of  production,  then,  regulates  the  exchangeable  value  of  com- 
modities.*—AfiV/,  p.  93. 

This  is  only  true  in  one  direction.  The  exchangeable  value  of  a 
commodity  of  ordinary  consumption  cannot  long  continue  to  be  lest  than 
will  pay  the  cost  of  production  including  the  necessary  profits ;  but  it 
will  be  more  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular case,  whenever  the  competition  increases  the  price  faster  than  the 
outlay  increases  the  produce. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Rent,  an  immediate  corollary  from  it  is,  that  taxet  upon 
the  landfall  on  the  landlord.  For  if  the  land-owner  united  the  characters 
of  landlord  and  cultivator  by  keeping  the  land  in  his  own  hands,  the 
charge  must  fall  upon  him.  And  what  he  cannot  keep  himself,  he  can 
never  recover  firom  others  by  the  invention  of  selling  it  to  them  with  their 
eyes  open. 

If  it  is  urged  that  such  land-owners  might  recover  the  tax  from  the 
consumers  by  raising  the  price  of  com, — the  answer  i^  that  the  operation 
of  their  individual  interests  will  prevent  it  If  they  raise  the  price  of 
com,  it  is  manifest  that  less  must  be  sold.  A  high  price  spins  out  the 
consumption  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  would  cause  only  a  portion  of 
equal  magnitude  to  be  consumed  out  of  a  plentiful  one.  But  none  of 
the  land-owners  would  place  so  much  confidence  in  the  union  among 
his  brethren,  as  either  to  throw  away  com  already  in  his  bams,  when  he 
had  the  option  of  selling  it,— or  to  refuse  to  grow  it,  when  by  the  sale 
of  it  he  could  obtain  what  he  considers  as  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
quantity  of  com  grown  and  sold,  therefore,  will  not  be  diminished  by 
any  such  combination ;  and  if  the  quantity  is  not  diminished,  the  price 
for  which  it  is  sold  cannot  be  increased.  If  there  was  no  monopoly 
gain,  the  case  would  be  very  di  Querent  indeed.  For  then  the  tax  would 
oblige  the  land-owners  to  contract  their  growth,  tiU  the  price  rose  to  what 
would  pay  them  for  their  trouble ;  in  die  same  manner  as  other  produ- 
cers do  in  similar  circumstances.  And  the  laud-owners  themselves  will 
actually  do  this,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  their  produce  which  will 
not  pay  them  the  necessary  profits  of  stock. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  the  landlords  may  raise  the  price  by  throwing  the 
necessity  upon  tiie  tenants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  tenants  will 
he  equally  unable  to  compass  the  end  desired.  To  put  the  strongest  case, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  landlords  resolve  not  to  abate  a  fraction  of 
rent  on  account  of  the  tax,  and  that  all  the  tenants  have  been  previously 
bound  by  long  leases  which  leave  them  no  altena&ti^feVi.xsX.'&MaX.'jil  xsrwi- 
firing,'  the  tax  from  the  consumers,  or  losiii^  ^ft  BtxftssvaA.  'Ytsa  \ko»«*« 
tbea  baa  made  an  improvident  bargain,  \>7  'wVicVi'Vkft  Sa'NSt.^'^  \»  ^s*^ 
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the  amount  of  the  tax  for  several  years,  unless  it  can  be  recovered  fiom 
the  consumers.  But  this  will  not  produce  in  him  any  inclinaiioa  to 
tiirow  more  away  after  it,  either  by  omitting  to  sell  com  which  is  in  his 
bams,  or  by  omitting  to  grow  it  to  the  utmost  that  will  pay  him  a  li?iiig 
profit  upon  the  last  sum  added  to  the  outlay.  The  ouuay  and  the  pro- 
duce wul  therefore  be  the  same  as  if  the  limd-holders  bad  held  the  hod 
in  their  own  hands ;  and  consequently,  as  before,  the  tax  will  not  be  rs* 
covered  in  the  price.  The  tenants  therefore  must  put  up  wi&  the  loa, 
till  they  have  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  competition  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  when  the  tax  will  be  thrown  upon  the  landlords; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  any  resolutions  of  the  landlords  should  induce  <bs 
tenants  to  go  on  accepting  less  than  a  living  profit. 

The  way  then  to  determine  the  effect  of  any  tax  or  charge  upon  \aA 
or  agricultural  produce,  is  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  land- 
owners uniting  the  characters  of  landlord  and  cultivator,  and  whst 
alterations  would  be  made  in  the  bargain  which  they  would  have  to  offisr 
to  the  competition  among  tenants. 

By  the  application  of  this  principle,  it  will  appear  that  the  Section  oa 
''  Taxes  on  Rent ''  (Mill,  p.  248)  is  right  in  the  conclusion  delivered,  but 
not  for  any  reason  that  is  there  stated.  The  inability  of  the  landlords  to 
protect  themselves  by  throwing  the  tax  upon  the  tenants,  who  pertiaa- 
ciously  refuse  to  starve  upon  less  than  a  living  profit ; — the  inability  oC 
either  landlords  or  tenants  to  raise  the  price  of  com  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  throw  the  tax  on  the  consumers; — are  the  reasons  why 
taxes  on  rent,  whether  levied  from  the  person  of  the  landlord  or  of  the 
tenant,  must  fall  on  the  landlord. 

The  Section  entitled  a  ''A  Tax  on  Profits ''presents  the  foUowing 
results. 

'  A  direct  tax  on  profits  of  stock  offers  no  question  of  any  difiKcuIty. 
//  footUdfall  entirely  upon  the  owners  of  capita/,  and  eouid  not  be  *hi/ied 
apon  any  other  portion  of  the  community, 

*  As  all  capitalists  would  be  affected  equally,  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tive to  the  man,  engaged  in  any  one  species  of  production,  to  remove 
his  capital  to  any  other.  If  he  paid  a  certain  portion  of  his  profits, 
derived  from  the  business  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,^  he  would 
pay  an  equal  'portion,  derived  from  any  other  business  to  which  he 
could  resort.  There  would  not,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
tax,  be  anv  shifting  of  capital  from  one  species  of  employment  to 
another,  the  same  quantity  of  every  species  of  goods  would  be  pnw 
duced,  if  there  was  the  same  demand  for  them.  That  there  wouid  on 
the  whole  be  the  same  aggregate  demand  it  also  immediately  apparent. 
The  same  capital  is  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of  produc- 
tion, and  if  part  of  what  accrued  to  the  capitalist,  was  taken  from  him, 
lessening  to  that  extent  his  means  of  purchasing,  it  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  government,  whose  power  of  purchasing  would  be  thence 
to  the  same  deeree  increased.' — Mill.  p.  256. 

The  Profits  here  meant  are  manufacturing  profits,  as  distinguished 
from  agricultural ;  for  *<  Taxes  on  the  Profits  of  the  Farmer  *'  form  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  Section.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  consider 
tiie  two  kinds  in  a  different  order. 
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When  there  is  a  monopoly  gain  behind,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural profits,  it  will  be  found  by  application  to  the  case  of  a  land- 
owner uniting  the  characters  of  landlord  and  cultivator,  that  the  effects 
of  a  tax  on  profits,  upon  the  cultivator,  wiU  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
reduction  of  price.      On  the  landlord  the  effects  will  in  the  first  instance 
be,  that  the  tax  on  the  final  amount  of  the  cultivator's  profits  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  rent.      But  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  reaction  on 
the  price  of  corn  in  the  way  of  increasing  it,  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
tial diminution  of  produce ;  and  of  this  increase  of  price  the  landlord 
will  have  the  benefit    To  recur,  for  example,  to  the  case  formerly  taken, 
— If  com  was  at  55«.  and  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the  profits 
of  the  capital  employed,  the  first  approximation  to  the  result  would  be, 
that  the  cultivator,  instead  of  cultivating  all  the  land  and  making  all  the 
outlay  that  would  return  him  10  per  (cent,  would  stop  at  that  which 
would  leave  him  10  per  cent  after  payment  of  the  tax,  or  which  would 
return  him  in  the  first  instance  12^.    The  effects  of  this  on  liie  outlay, 
on  the  amount  of  the  cultivator's  profits,  and  on  the  quantity  of  produce, 
would  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  reduction  of  ti>e  price  of  com  from  55«. 
to  44«. ;  for  it  would  be  the  same  thing  in  respect  of  the  last  10/.  added 
to  the  outlay,  whether  what  was  received  for  itsproduce  was  reduced  one 
fifth  by  a  tax,  or  by  com  falling  one  fifth.     The  outlay  would  therefore 
be  reduced  from  1020/.  to  lOloI,  the  annual  amount  of  pofits  from  102/. 
to  101/.  and  the  produce  from  609  quarters  to  605.      The  price  received 
for  the  605  quarters  at  55«.  would  be  1663/.  15«. ;  so  that  after  deduct- 
ing 20/.  4«.  for  the  tax  on  101/.,  the  final  receipts  of  the  individual  com- 
bining the  characters  of  landlord  and  cultivator  would  be  1643/.  lis. 
And  since  what  he  could  dispose  of  to  a  tenant  would  be  simply  the  op* 
portunity  of  making  the  outlay  of  1010/.  with  the  condition  of  retaining 
nil/,  out  of  the  proceeds,  what  would  remain  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
rent  would  be  532/.  lU.,  instead  of  552/.  15«.  as  it  was  before; — or  the 
rent  would  be  diminished  by  20/.  4«.,  which  is  the  tax.      But  to  all  this 
there  must  be  applied  a  correction,  for  the  reaction  on  the  price  of  com 
created  by  the  general  diminution  of  produce  which  arises  from  the  tax 
and  is  represented  in  tiiis  particular  case  by  four  quarters.     If  on  an  esti- 
mate like  that  entered  into  in  a  note  in  p.  410,  the  amount  of  this  reaction 
might  be  stated  at  sixpence  per  quarter,  the  price  of  com  instead  of  55*. 
would  be  55«.  6</.     And  the  effect  of  tiiis  increase  of  price  would  be  in  a 
small  degree  to  increase  the  outlay,  the  amount  of  profits,  and  the 
produce.     But  the  principal  effect,  n^lecting  inconsiderable  fractions, 
would  be,  that  the  price  of  the  605  quarters  would  be  increased  by  six- 
pence a  quarter  or  15/.  2«.  6</.,  whidi  would  be  added  to  the  rent    A 
further  correction  might  be  made  by  calculating  the  effect  of  the  small 
increase  of  produce  last-mentioned  upon  prices,  and  similar  corrections 
might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  number ;  but  their  amoimt  would  be  in- 
significant. The  corrected  rent  therefore  maybe  stated  at  547/.  13«.  6c/. 

What  in  the  case  of  a  tax  on  profits  makes  the  results  so  little  preju- 
dicial to  the  landlord,  is  that  the  reaction  upon  prices,  and  its  effect  in 
raising  rent,  are  the  same  as  if  the  rate  was  levied  on  the  whole  produce ; 
while  the  actual  levy  is  only  on  the  profits.      Thus  in  the  case  assumed^ 
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tiie  reaction  npon  prices  is  as  great  as  would  haye  been  canted  by  a  tu 
of  one  fifth  or  a  double  tithe ;  while  the  sum  taken  b j  tibe  tax,  or  whst 
ftdls  on  the  other  side  of  the  landlord's  account,  is  less  than  an  eigfatudi, 
or  than  the  eighth  of  a  tidie.  And  what  is  thus  sared  bj  the  Imidlonl^ 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers. 

There  remains  the  case  where  diere  is  no  monopoly  gain  behind;  or  in 
other  words  the  case  of  a  tax  on  manu&cturing  profits.  And  here  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  capitidists  amounted,  for  *»*«mA^ 
to  nine-tenths,  the  capitalists  would  not  live  upod  tibe  tenth  wi^out  dong 
all  in  their  power  to  throw  the  loss  on  other  persons.  It  lies  therefore  oo 
the  affirmant  to  prore,  that  they  can  throw  the  tax  on  nobody  else. 

If  the  difficulty  of  bringing  silver  from  the  mine,  should,  from  Ae 
fiiilure  of  the  mines  or  other  natural  causes,  be  increased  till  it  »• 
proached  to  the  difficulty  of  ptxsuring  gold, — the  producers  of  silyer,  if 
there  was  no  monopoly  gain  behind  upon  which  the  difference  could  be 
thrown,  must  of  necessity  raise  its  price,  and  consent  to  the  diminutian  d 
the  extent  of  their  sales  which  would  be  the  consequence.  For  nothiiy 
can  long  continue  to  be  produced  and  sold,  for  less  than  what  will  replaoc^ 
with  a  living  profit,  the'^yments  which  must  be  made  by  the  producer. 
But  precisely  the  same  effects  would  follow,  if  the  increased  difficulty  of 
bringing  silver  to  market  arose  from  a  tax  instead  of  a  natural  impedi- 
ment For  example,  if  what  the  capitalists  accounted  a  living  profit  wai 
10  per  cent,  and  the  tax  amounted  to  20  per  cent  on  their  profits,  the  capi- 
talists, to  live,  must  demand  the  prices  which  would  leave  them  in  the 
first  instance  12^  per  cent  instead  of  10, — or  for  the  silver  which  costs 
diem  100/.  and  which  they  used  to  sell  for  110/.,  they  must  now  adk 
112/.  10s.  And  the  effects  of  this  on  the  quantity  of  silver  produc-edand 
sold,  would  be  the  same  as  if  |the  necessity  fur  selling  the  silver  for 
112/.  lOs.  instead  of  110/.  had  arisen  from  its  costing  ten-elerenths  of 
112/.  10«.  or « 102/.  5«.  5^.  instead  of  100/.,— ^r  as  if  from  natural 
causes  the  difficulty  of  producing  silver  had  been  increased  by  ten- 
elevenths  of  2^,  or  2^,  per  cent. 

If  the  tax,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  profits  of  the  producers  of 
silver,  extended  to  manufactures  in  'general,  the  same  consequences 
would  ensue  in  all ;  or  the  prices  of  all  the  commodities  must  be  raised 
to  the  point  which  would  give  the  producers  their  living  profits  afVer  de- 
ducting the  tax.  The  producers  before  demanded  such  prices  as  left  them 
10  per  cent,  and  no  business  was  done  without  it ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons and  by  the  same  processes  that  this  took  place  with  respect  to  the  10 
per  cent,  it  would  take  place  with  respect  to  the  12},  when  the  12}  was 
made  the  lowest  by  which  men  could  live.  And  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
production  and  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  aggregate, 
would  be  the  same  as  if  an  ordinance  of  nature  had  suddenly  determined 
that  the  difficulty  of  every  kind  of  operation  connected  with  manufac- 
tures, should  be  increased  by  2j^  per  cent ;  for  the  prices  at  which  the  goods 
could  be  sold,  and  consequently  the  quantities  finally  sold  and  consumed, 
would  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  But  of  such  a  physical  visitation, 
IIm  consequence  would  be,  that  o£  a  ^\vcv\  ^^«w^\:^  o'lxawsvxxfejiVxaviv'^Vsi- 
dattry  and  iutelligeuce  eaterted  by  tiSe  commxuu^,^* \K«ftsM» ^w^^ \sv 
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the  aggregate  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  I02f|»  The  con- 
sequence, therefore,  of  the  tax  would  be  the  same ;  in  addition  to  the  ab- 
stzaction  of  the  tax. 

Under  such  a  yisitation,  the  labouring  classes  would  proceed  to  brii^ 
about  a  return  to  the  same  substantial  rate  of  wages  as  before,  by  their 
painful  but  irresistible  resource  of  reducing  their  numbers.  But  though 
they  could  by  this  method  effect  a  return  to  the  same  rate  of  wages,  they 
could  not  effect  a  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  emptoyment  at  &t  rate. 
Their  numbers,  therefore,  must  finally  be  diminished. 

The  manufacturing  capitalists  would  go  on  increasing  their  prices, 
though  at  the  expense  of  dlminishitig  their  sales,  till  they  secured  to  them- 
selves their  liying  rate  of  profits  as  before.  But,  like  the  labourers, 
though  they  secured  to  themselves  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  same  rate 
of  profits,  they  could  not  secure  the  same  qutmtity  of  profits  at  that  rate; 
for  they  can  never  get  over  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  positive  diminution  of 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  eommunity.  Hence  the  number 
of  ^persons  engaged  in  trade  must  be  finally  diminished  also ;  either  by 
men's  abstaining  from  adding  to  the  population  of  traders,  or  by  the 
shorter  cut  of  bankruptcy. 

On  comparing  the  effects  of  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  manufacturing 
profits  with  those  of  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  agricultural  profits  as  stated 
in  a  former  place,  it  will  be  perceived  that  tile  loss  or  prevention  oi  pro- 
duction is  of  very  different  comparative  magnitude  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  first  it  is  necessarily  equal  in  value  to  the  tax ;  and  amounts  in  the 
instance  stated,  to  about  2^  per  cent  on  the  whole  produce.  In  the  other, 
it  depends  on  the  accident  of  there  being  land  that  will  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  and  outlay  that  will  be  cut  off;  and  its  absolute  magnitude 
in  the  instance  stated  amounts  to  less  than  f  per  cent  on  the  whole  pro- 
duce, being  to  the  percentile  in  the  other  case,  only  as  about  2  to  7, 
The  difference  between  the  effects  of  taxes  on  agriculture  and  on  manu- 
£eu^tures,  will  be  further  illustrated  on  arriving  at  the  case  of  Tithes. 

A  tax  on  the  profits  of  manufacturers,  tiien,  will .  be  taken  by  the 
government  once,  and  there  will  be  an  additional  loss  or  prevention  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  production  besides,  which  will  be  lost  to  the  com- 
munity without  advantage  to  the  government  or  anybody  else,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  deterioration  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  The  tax  falls  on  the  consumers,  and  the  gratuitous 
loss  on  the  capitalists  and  labourers.  And  this  last  gratuitous  loss  is 
measured  by,  and  is  in  fact  identical  with,  the  losses  arising  to  the  manu- 
facturing capitalists  and  labourers  firom  the  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
their  business. 

The  assertion  that  there  would  on  the  whole  be  the  same  aggregate  de- 
mand, points  to  an  inaccurate  notion  of  the  nature  of  demand.  Demand 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  something  to  which  all  other  things  must  bend, 
— as  if  men  began  by  determining  that  they  mtcs/  and  toould  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  commodities,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had 
it.  Whereas  the  truth  is  that  effectual  demand,  ti»  Afisa«aA^1'^««fc"«^s^a 
are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  price  t\eceBiBa5?j  \»  %fccva^  '^^m  '^^ 
posaessioD  of  the  commodity  under  ttie  exiA^n^  «Xa.\&  o^  ^msox^Vv'^ss^'***^ 
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of  the  quantity  in  the  market, — it  a  floatiDg  or  ▼arialile  quantity,  Dal 
alters  with  every  change  of  price  or  variation  in  the  fiuality  of  prodoctiflB. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  connexion  between  die  incavase  of  price  and  Ae 
diminution  of  effectual  demand,  that  a  deficient  haireat  is  made  to  laa 
till  the  arrival  of  the  next ;  and  the  contrary.  In  tbia  and  other  p» 
sfl^es,  demand  appears  to  be  confounded  with  desire,— -or  widi  that  kind 
of  demand  which,  in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  a  rery  poor  man  wtj 
be  said  to  have  for  a  coach  and  six. 
"  The  Section  entitled  <<A  Tax  on  wages**  omits,  as  before^  to  give  ay  !1 
reason  for  their  absolute  magnitude.  And  in  consequence  much  of  itii  ' 
expended  in  reasoning  upon  a  case  which  never  exists.  It  is  never  trm 
physically,  that  *<  wages  are  already  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  dvj 
<<  can  be  reduced ;  that  is,  just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  number  of  1^ 
'^jbourers  and  no  more.^^  It  is  always  true  virtually,  or  including  tk 
effects  of  habit  and  opinion ;  with  the  exception  of  such  temporary  flD^ 
tuations  as,  when  they  are  in  the  way  of  increase,  it  may  be  conceded  will 
be  immediately  put  down  by  the  appearance  of  a  tax.  <*  When  wags 
^*  are  so  low  as  barely  to  keep  up  the  number  of  labourers,  wages  mat 
'^  rise  to  the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed  upon  them,  because  there  ii  t 
*'  continual  diminution  of  the  supply  of  labourers  till  the  rise  is  effected." 
If  this  might  be  construed  as  alluding  to  the  virtual  instead  of  the  phy- 
sical boundary,  the  conclusion  would  to  a  certain  extent  coincide  w^ 
what  have  been  represented  as  the  just  inferences  with  respect  to  Wages  aDd 
Profits.  Two  consequences  however  remain ;  both  of  them  c<mtrary  to 
the  conclusions  of  &e  author.  One  is,  that  taxes  on  the  wages  d 
labourers  employed  in  agriculture,  will  in  the  end  be  taken  from  dw 
landlord  in  tlie  rent.  Tlie  other,  that  taxes  on  the  wages  of  manufac- 
turing labour  will  be  recovered  from  the  capitalists,  and  finally  from  die 
consumers,  so  far  as  that  will  be  done  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  sub- 
stantial rate  of  wages ;  but  that  there  will  still  be  a  gratuitous  loss  to  the 
capitalists  and  labourers  conjointly,  in  the  shape  of  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  their  business,  over  and  above  the  loss  of  the  tax  by  somebody 
else  besides,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  noted  under  the  head  of  Taxes 
on  Profits. 

To  the  recovery  of  Taxes  on  Wages  from  the  capitalists,  Mr.  Ricardo 
has  objected,  that  "  the  rise  in  the  price  of  goods  wiU  again  operate  on 
**  wages,  and  the  action  and  reaction,  first  of  wages  on  goods,  and  then  of 
"  goods  on  wi^s,  will  be  extended  without  any  assignable  limits'*' ;  ^* — 
which  he  represents  as  an  ^*  absurd  conclusion,"  that  makes  "■  the  prin- 
ciple indefensible."'  But  the  supposition  that  any  absurd  conclusion 
arises,  is  founded  on  inattention  to  the  nature  of  infinite  series.  Because 
a  series  is  endless  in  its  number  of  terms,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sum 
of  the  whole  is  infinite^.  If  a  man  was  to  proceed  to  calculate  all  the 
successive  actions  and  reactions  of  wages  and  prices  upon  each  other,  he 
might  find  himself  engaged  in  what  the  mathematicians  call  the  meUiod 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.— p.  301. 

t  The  most  familiar  example  is  the  series  i  -f-  i  -f-  i  -i~  &<!•  ad  infinitum;  which 
>*  the  foundation  of  the  sophism  of  Achillea  atid,xtA\ot\A\aft.  TW  aum.  of  the 
tenof  ad  in/iniiitm  Is  manifestly  onl^  equal  \q  V. 
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of  approximation ;  which,  though  he  could  never  positirely  arrive  at  its 
end,  he  might  carry  to  as  minute  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  as  would  satisfy 
tiie  most  scrupulous  accountant.  But  there  exists  a  palpahle  cause  whi<m 
would  prevent  the  effect  of  these  actions  and  reactions,  not  only  fh>m 
being  infinite — for  that  they  could  never  be, — but  from  rising  above  an 
amount  which  may  easily  be  specified.  And  this  cause  is,  the  impossi- 
bility of  money  prices  rising  above  what  can  be  conducted  by  the  circu- 
lating medium.  The  nature  of  the  process  is  the.  opposite  of  that  by 
which  an  excess  of  circulating  medium  causes  a  depreciation  of  toe 
currency  and  an  increase  of  money  prices.  And  this  process  and  the 
other,  will  go  on  at  the  same  time  without  interfering  with  each  other  ;  as 
the  pieces  on  a  chess  board  are  carried  forwards'  or  backwards  with  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  though  the  board  and  the  ship  in  which  it  is  contained 
are  all  the  time  moving  in  some  direction  of  their  own.  On  the  whole 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  that  is  absurd ;  and  the  error  charged  upon 
Adam  Smith  a  few  lines  further  on,  resolves  itself  into  the  defectiveness  of 
the  writer^s  own  conclusion  respecting  the  origin  of  Rent. 

The  next  Section,  entitled  <'  Direct  Taxes  which  are  destined  to  fall 
equally  upon  all  sources  of  income,"  commences  as  follows. 

'  Assessed  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  income  taxes,  are  of  this  description* 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  upon  wbom^  in  each 
instance,  the  burden  of  them  falls. 

'  In  as  far  as  they  are  paid  by  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from 
rent,  or  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from  ^ofts  of  stock,  the 
burden  of  them  is  borne  by  these  classes.  No  additional  demand  arises 
from  the  tax ;  and,  therefore^  neither  can  landlords  raise  their  rents, 
nor  capitalists  the  price  of  their  commodities* — Mill.  p.  267. 

Either  the  words  '^  In  as  far  as  they  are  paid  by  the  man  "  &c  mean 
'*  In  as  far  as  the  burden  of  them  is  finally  borne  by  the  man  "  &c. , 
which  makes  a  truism ; — or  it  is  intended  to  infer  that  the  burden  is 
borne  by  certain  individuals,  because  the  tax  is  paid  by  them  in  the  first 
instance.  If  nothing  was  required  towards  determining  on  whom  a  tax 
finally  fell,  but  to  ask  at  whose  door  the  tax-gatherer  knocked  for  the 
money,  the  science  of  taxation  would  be  wonderfully  simplified.  The 
assertion  that  capitalists  cannot  raise  the  price  of  their  commodities 
because  no  additional  demand  arises  firom  the  tax,  exhibits  the  same 
inattention  as  in  a  former  instance,  to  the  nature  of  effectual  demand. 
If  they  cannot  increase  the  demand,  they  can  diminish  the  supply ;  and 
they  must  do  it,  whether  the  difficulty  of  production  is  increased  from  a 
physical  cause  or  from  a  tax,  or  else  go  on  manufacturing  with  less  than 
a  living  profit.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the  price  is  thus  raised,  the 
effectual  demand — ^the  demand  of  t)iose  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  necessary  for  bringing  the  commodity  to  market — will 
not  only  not  be  increased,  but  will  be  diminished.  All  this  is  nothing  but 
what  takes  place  on  every  occasion  of  a  rise  of  price  from  increased 
difficulty  of  production. 

With  fespect  to  "  assessed  taxes,  poW.  taxes,  «cA.  \\vcwb&  \»3.^aT  "^^ 
truth  seems  to  he,  that  such  of  tbemaa  axe  \&V\t^^wsx^^^a»^s»s^ 
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and  from  indiyidoaU  who  are  living  upon  some  kind  of  pcevioiu  aeeu- 
mulation  without  being  engaged  in  trade,  will  be  finally  paid  by  tfaoift 
persons  and  affect  nobody  else;   for  to  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  the  expenditure  of  these  sums  by  the  gOTenunent  will  be 
the  same  thing  in  the  aggregate  as  if  they  had  beeen  left  to  be  expended 
by  Ihe  original  owners.     Such  as  are  levied  from  agricultural  ci^tal- 
istt  or  labourers,  will  finally  fall  on  the  landlord  in  the  rent ;  with  the 
comparatively  small  alterations  in  outlay,  produce,  &c.  which  have  been 
stated.    Such  as  are  levied  from  manufacturing  capitalirti  or  labourera^ 
will  produce  the  effects  stated  under  the  heads  of  Taxes  on  Profits  and 
on  Wages ;  among  which  the  most  important  is  the  gratuitous  loss  m 
the  shape  of  the  destruction  of  employment,  which  arises  in  addition  to 
the  tax. 

The  section  upon  *'  Taxes  on  Commodities"  is  true  with  respect  to 
only  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  commoditieB  are  to  be 
daned ;  and  only  partially  true  with  respect  to  that. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  on  any  commodity  that  has  not  a  monopoly  gain 
behind,  it  rises  in  price,  ''  and  the  deala  or  producer  is  re-imbursed  ftr 
'*  what  he  has  advanced  on  account  of  the  tax.  If  he  were  not  re-im- 
'*  bursed,  he  would  not  remain  upon  a  level  with  others,  and  would  dis- 
**  continue  his  trade."  And  if  the  tax  was  laid  upon  all  commodities^  it 
would  still  "  fall  upon  purchasers."  Such — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
limitation  relating  to  monopoly  produce — are  the  admissions  of  the 
author.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  he  convinces  himself,  that 
this  is  true  when  the  tax  is  demanded  from  the  producer  under  the  title 
of  a  tax  on  his  commodities,  and  would  not  have  been  true  if  the  same  sum 
had  been  demanded  from  him  under  the  title  of  a  tax  on  his  profits. 

The  omissions  are,  First,  The  distinction  into  commodities  which  are 
produced  under  a  monopoly,  and  commodities  which  are  not ;  or  in 
other  words  into  raw  produce  and  manufactured  goods*.  For  in  the 
case  of  the  first  kind,  ue  tax  will  be  recovered  from  the  residuary  jm>- 
prietors,  who  are  the  landlords. 

Secondly,  the  gratuitous  loss  or  prevention  of  production,  analogous  to 
what  would  take  place  from  a  deterioration  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
which  will  necessarily  attend  a  tax  on  manufactured  goods,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  levied  by  an  impost  of  a  different  proportion  upon 
the  profits  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  production.  For  example 
if  the  rate  of  profits  be  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  tlie  same  thing  whether  a 
tax  of  20  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  profits,  or  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  the 
prime  cost,  or  of  2^  on  the  selling  price.  The  effect  of  any  of  which 
will  be,  in  addition  to  the  infliction  of  the  tax,  to  cause  a  gratuitous  loss 


*  All  commodities  must  contAin  some  raw  produce ;  and  this  part  must  fol- 
low the  lawH  of  its  own  class.  By  manufactured  goods  must  therefore,  in  strict' 
ueM,  be  understood  only  that  part  of  tbe  goods  or  of  their  quality,  which  is  the 
effect  of  manufacturing  industry  and  nut  raw  produce.    Fur  example,  if  a  half- 

Eenny  worth  of  iron  ore  is  made  into  a  watch-chain  worth  twenty  shillings,  one 
alfpetany-worth   of  the  chain  is  always  raw  produce,  and  the  rest  manu- 
4'«etures. 
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or  prevention  of  raanufactoring  prednction,  amounting  to  a  redaction  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  lOXft. 

A  tax,  therefore,  on  manufectared  goods,  is  taken  by  the  government 
once,  and  there  is  a  gratuitous  loss  or  prevention  of  prodaction  besides, 
equal  in  value  to  the  tax.  The  teix  falls  on  the  consomers,  and  the 
gratuitous  loss  on  the  capitalists  and  labourers. 

On  the  first  of  these  omissions  is  founded  the  fallacy  in  tbe  next  Sec- 
tion entitled  "  A  Tax  upon  the  Produce  of  the  Land." 

*  A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land,  a  tax  upon  com,  for  example, 
V70uld  raise  the  price  of  corn,  a»  of  any  other  commodity.  It  would 
fall  by  consequence,  neither  upon  the  farmer,  nor  upon  the  landlord, 
but  upon  the  consumer.  The  farmer  is  situated  at  any  other  capi- 
talist ^  or  producer  ;  and  we  have  seen  sufficiently  in  what  manner  the 
tax  upon  commodities  is  transferred  from  him  that  produces  to  him 
that  consumes/ — Mill.  p.  282. 

The  first  fallacy  is  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  Section  thai  aU  com- 
modities are  alike  ;  or  that  there  is  no  difference  between  those  whicharepro- 
duced  under  a  monopoly  and  those  which  are  not.  The  next  is  in  the  in> 
ference,  that  a  tax  on  com  will  raise  the  price  because  it  is  a  commodity, 

\V  hat  follows  is  equally  remote  from  being  correct.  The  farmer  is  not 
situated  as  any  other  capitalist  or  producer ;  for  he  precisely  differs  from 
them  in  the  capital  point  of  having  a  monopoly  gain  at  his  back  from  which 
he  may  recover.  I'o  say  that  he  is  situated  as  any  other  capitalist  or 
producer,  is  like  saying  that  a  man  in  a  house  on  fire  is  situated  as  a  man 
in  a  ship ; — when  the  most  notable  fact  about  the  whole  case  is,  that 
he  has  a  back-door  by  which  he  may  escape,  and  the  other  has  not. 

'  Tbe  landlord  is  equally  exempted.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  capital  employed  upon  the  land,  the  return  to 
which  is  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  and  no  more. 
The  price  of  produce  must  be  sufficient  to  yield  this  profit,  otherwise 
the  capital  would  be  withdrawn,^-^Mill.  p.  282, 

The  fallacy  here  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  tenants  can  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  to  gratify  either  themselves  or  the  landlords,  and  that  capi- 
tal cannot  be  withdrawn.  The  tenant  must  be  indemnified  for  the  tax ; 
but  not  out  of  the  price  of  com.  A  portion  of  capital  will  be  with- 
drawn, in  the  shape  of  a  diminution  of  outlay  as  detailed  in  page  310 ; 
though  it  will  be  comparatively  small.  So  far  is  there  from  being  any 
difficulty  in  capital  being  withdrawn,  that  it  is  what  happens  on  every 
diminution  of  demand.  The  idea  of  there  being  any  difficulty  in  its 
happening,  must  be  referred  to  the  opinion  before  mentioned,  of  the 
existence  of  an  unalterable  demand. 

Mf  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  produce,  and  levied  upon  the  cultivator, 
it  follows  that  the  price  of  produce  must  rise  sufficiently  to  refund  the 
tax.  If  the  tax  is  10  per  cent  or  any  other  rate,  upon  the  selling 
price,  corn  must  rise  in  value  one-tenth,  or  any  other  proportion.' — 
Mill.  p.  282. 

It  follows  that  something  must  be  altered.  But  it  no  more  follows 
that  it  must  be  the  price  of  produce,  when  it  may  also  be  the  rent, — than 

VOL.  IV.  2   E 
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'*  lirolber  la  dead  it 


■  Thomiu,  wbeo  be 


it  fullovi  that  becaiue  a 

bu  aliu  a  hrulhei  uaniei)  John. 

The  real  elTeuU  gn  Ibe  landlord)  and  tenants,  of  a.  tai  on  agticultonl 

ptoiluce,  will]  with  the  exception  of  a  amall  reaction,    be  the  ume  u 

"■"  le  of  iL  roduetipQ  of  price  of  equal  amount.     To  lecui,  for  ezamptei 

he  cue  Btated  befoie, — If  corn  wat  at  44i.,  and  a  tax  was  impoMl 

of  4b.  |ier  miBiter,  the  Gist  approiimatioiito  tbeieault  would  be,  that  lb 

outlay  would  be  reduced  frum  lOlUI.  to  lOOOl.,  the  produce  ttom  BOf 

quarter!  to  ODO,  the  anuual  amount  of  proGti  froio  lOlJl  to  10(M.,u)d 

'  the  rent  ftum  2Wl.  to  1(10'.     For  it  would  be  the  tame  thing  to  Ik 

'  land-bulder,  l>oth  in  hia  character  of  eultiTator  and  of  landlord,  whclbtr 

a  lua  of  4i.  per  quarter  was  occaaiuned  h;  a.  reduction  of  price  or  by  i 

J   Ux.     Bui  tbe  eSect  of  the  tai  will  not  be  to  came  a  loss  of  preciad;  It 

p  Ma  quarter ;  for  there  will  be  a  certain  reaction  on  the  price  of  cumi> 

I    Die  way  of  increasing  It,  in  couaequeuce  of  the  diminudoii  of  pcodm 

which  arim  from  the  tax  and  i>  repreaetiteil  in  the  particular  caaelj 

five  quBTlen.     If  on  ati  estimate  like  tboie  rormnly  entered  into,  it 

■mount  of  thii  reaction  might  be  itated  at  fourpence  per  quailei,  Ai 

price  of  com  initead  of  44(.  would  be  ill.  4d.      And  the  effect  of  lUi 

would  be  in  a  amall  degree  to  increase  the  outlay,  the  amount  of  imfili, 

■nd  the  produce.     Bui  Ibe  principal  effect,  neglecting  inconndeilA 

fiv£tioiia,  would  be  that  the  price  of  the  6IK)  quarters  would  be  iiicitigrf 

by  faur|ieuce  a  quarter,  or  lUf. ;  which  will  be  added  to  the  reut.    IIk 

corrected  reut  therefore  may  be  stated  at  110/,     A  further  comclim 

might  be  made  by  calculating  the  effect  of  the  amall  iucreaae  of  n*' 

duce  lost-mentioned  upon  prices,  anil  similar  corrections  inight  bi  n- 

tended  to  an  indefinite  number;  but  their  amount  would  M  ii    '    ' 

flcaiit.    The  tai  therefore,  will)  the  exception  of  the  reaction  am 

to  10'.,  ia  taken  from  the  rent. 

On  referring  to  the  cate  of  taiei  on  Agrienlfutal  Profita  (I 

readily  diiCBmed,  how  much  mote  prejudicial  (o  the  canaumer.  . 

have  been  tlie  ralaiiig  of  a  given  sum  by  a  tax  uf  that  description,  it 
by  a  tax  nii  agricultural  produce. 

'  The  next  Section,  which  is  on"  A  tax  upon  the  Profits  of  tbe  Pan 
and  upon  Agricultural  Initmmeiita,"  con 

'It  would  in  the  first  place  roil*  liU  pi. u.  ~j  ....  y.-^-^i  „ 
tiat  priei  ii  deltraiimi  by  Iht  produce  if  Ihe  capital  which  |i_, 

eommadili/.  In  iitdennifi/  Iht  prBductr. 

'  In  ttmitqianBe  of  Ihii  ri'ir  afprU-t,  il  would  inertam  Iht  rent  afm 

laniaordi:—KiU,  p.2M.  ■*  M 

Thia  is  the  great  aboriginal  fallacy,  which  assigns  tbe  produce  of] 
captol  that  pays  tin  rent.,  as  the  regulator  of  the  price  of  com,  i 
the  price  bemg  (lie  regulator  of  the  addition  that  can  be  ma 

capital.     There  it  also  the  asme  iuattenfion  to  tbe  nature  of  „ 

demand,  tliat  was  formerly  noticed.     The  produce  of  the  capital  w1 
jaya  no  rent,  if  it  ia  to  »ufta\n  a.  tut  an<icQnlii««  (o  Jepm  ' 
nse  in  price  to  indemnify  flwmoAn.'iet,    "ftMX.'feft^iiwi^ia^ 

tbatit    -      -       -   ■-— >■    -^  .^ .-■__.._... 


hich  paftm 


o  be  produced -,  '.\ieVrQflnV™i*a*.'iHt  w 
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always  stop  at  the  point  where  the  last  sum  added  to  it  will  be  retunied 
with  a  living  profit,  clear  of  all  deductions. 

The  real  effects  of  a  Tax  on  the  Profits  of  the  Farmer  have  been 
shown  under  the  head  of  Taxes  on  Profits. 

'  A  tax  upon  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect  as  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  //  raiaet  the  vaiue  of 
produce t  without  affecting  the  quantity  which  goe»  a*  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, — Not  onty^  therefore,  does  the  whole  of  the  tax  fall  upon  the  con^ 
tumerf  but  he  is  charged  with  another  burden,  the  additional  rent 
which  is  paid  to  the  landlord.  The  community  is  taxed,  in  pari  for  the 
use  of  the  government,  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords.* — Mill, 
p.  285. 

If  the  Tax  on  Agricultural  Instruments  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
amount  varies  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  produce,  it  is  a  tax 
on  produce ;  and  the  tax,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  effect  of  reaction 
upon  prices,  will  be  taken  out  of  the  rent,  with  sundry  small  alterations 
in  outlay,  profits,  and  produce.  If  the  amount  does  not  vary  at  all  with 
the  produce,  it  is  a  dead  charge  upon  the  cultivator,  and  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  rent  without  affecting  anything  else.  If  it  does  something 
between  both,  the  effects  will  be  of  some  intermediate  nature,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  next  Section  is  upon  *'  Tithes  and  Poor  Rates.'* 

'Tithes  are  a  tax  upon  the  produce  of  the  land ,  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce, perfectly  or  imperfectly  collected, 

'  The  operation,  therefore,  of  this  tax,  has  been  already  ascertained. 
//  raises  the  price  of  produce,  and  falls  wholly  upon  the  consumer,* — 
Mill.  p.  286. 

That  tithes  are  a  tax  upon  the  produce  is  dear.  The  consequence 
therefore  will  be,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  small  reaction,  they  will 
be  taken  from  the  rent ;  with  certain  small  alterations  in  ouUay,  profits, 
and  produce,  as  before  stated.  The  truth  of  this  or  of  the  opposite 
representation,  depends  on  the  existence  or  non-existenee  of  a  fallacy  in 
the  Section  entitled  *<  A  Tax  on  the  Produce  of  tiie  Land." 

The  great  engine  of  confusion  and  fallacy  on  this  part  of  the  question,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  reaction  upon  prices  and  rents  which  arises  out  of 
die  accident  of  there  being  land  and  capital  that  will  be  thrown  out  of 
activity  ;  and  representing  what  is  true  of  this  small  accidental  part,  as 
true  of  the  whole.  And  the  way  to  escape  from  the  effect  of  this  fallacy, 
is  to  attend  in  the  first  instance  to  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quences, if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  the  accident  of  different 
Sialities  of  soil  and  different  modes  of  cultivation ;  and  to  attain  to  a 
ear  conviction  of  the  infirmity  of  the  argument,  which  would  represent 
the  existence  of  this  accident  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  rent ; — and 
then  to  calculate  the  real  effects  of  the  existence  of  the  accident,  without 
confounding  them  with  what  is  lefl  unaltered  by  it. 

The  cheval  de  hataille  of  those  who  believe  that  taxes  on  agricultural 
produce  fall  on  the  consumers,  is  the  malt  tax.  If  a  tax  is  laid  on  malt, 
the  price  of  beer  rises  till  the  tax  is  recovered  to  the  dealers ;  andifc 
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What  then,  Ihey  oj, 


would  do  the  atnt  if  the  lax  wu  laid  an  bulc 
■0  clear,  na  ihat  llie  tai  falli  dii  the  ouniumeis  i 

The  fallacy  hore  in  in  brm);ius  furwaril  only  half  the  raae.  If  a  tit 
i«  kill  oil  barley,  Ihe  quautlty  of  land  laid  down  with  biuley  will  be  dt* 
njinisheil.  in  luch  a  msnuer  u  acDordiiiB  to  Ihe  guesses  of  the  rralm 
will  cauK  the  pice  to  [in  to  what,  aflet  paying  the  tax,  will  mdte  iT« 
ndvantaijGoui  Id  grow  barley  aa  aaytiiiDK  el>e.  And  though  thepMM 
may  be  rough  and  imperfect  the  first  year,  they  will  be  beilter  in  ercq 
:eeding  year,  aixd  will  in  the  eod  attain  to  the  greatest  exactiit«  Ibi 
be  deiiied.  But  if  the  price  of  barley  \a  raiaeil  tlimugh  theqiBn- 
grown  being  dlmiuiehed.  the  pticei  of  Bome  other  kiniU  of  pndDn 
It  fall,  through  the  quantity  grown  being  increased;  TurUigW 
^1^  he  employed  in  growing  Bomething  elae.  The  iand-uwnen  itw 
re  furoiih  the  tai,  and  in  the  first  inalance  recover  it  from  the  m 
1  of  barley  in  the  price.  But  on  the  other  bond  they  mSkit 
'  n  of  the  prices  of  other  kinda  of  produce;  wkich  makeiifr 
I'rtim  tlieir  recorery  of  the  tai,  and  a  aet-off  to  the  couiiinia' 
ricultural  produce  against  the  incr«ued  pice  iiaid  for  the  Bilkl' 
The  conaumera  nf  beer  pay  a  higher  pica  for  their  barlsi),  at 
,.  ne  leia;  but  the  conaumen  of  wheat  or  of  aoiuething  else.^i 
t  lower  price  for  what  they  eonsume,  avid  eoiHurne  mote.  Thm  * 
' busineai  to  maltttera,  brewera,  and  publicans;  butlbe<> 
if  buainesa  ta  millets,  bakera,  or  whoever  are  the  dealai 
F  %e  articlea  whose  consumption  ia  increased.    And  aa  no  mau  lira* 


wLllbt 


t  'jiot  only  to  the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  aggt^gaMi  t* 

to  every  individual  conaomer  of  beet  also.     And  if  it  ahauld  lomM 

end,  that  the  aggregate  gaioaoflhe  coraumenby  the  rednctim'' 

ices  ofotlier  tbinga,  are  equal  (u  their  losses  by  tlie  rise  of  liqrkTc 

otlier  words  (bat  they  have  paid  the  same  sum  for  tbe  whole  Vp 

IS  before, — the  cDnsumera  will  be  juit  where  they  welt^  wffli  W 

ception  of  the  altered  proportions  which  hate  been  forced  uponSiaai 

id  the  land-owners  will  have  fuioiished  ibe  fax  without  reiHiverv. 

le  absence  of  tuiation  altugetber,  the  diatiibutiaii  of  theland  li 
it  kinds  of  produce  would  be  regulated  by  the  tendeni        "  "  " 


luce  wouiu  oe  regulatea  Oy  itie  tendeni  aTmO' 
-^.uu^  i..Lii™,..ui,.tfatc  such  a  supply  of  each  kind,  aawouliliodnil 
|%ate  of  relative  prices  that  made  it  impracticable  for  an  individi  *^ 

■  %'"  "'y'h'f  E'  by  growing  more  of  one  kind  and  less  of 

■  "The  question  whether  in  any  particular  case  the  land-ow..^.,    , 
T^ceive  more  or  less  for  the  whole  produce,  after  the  natural  dutrii. 

I'of  cropihad  been  altered  by  a  tai  on  b  patticulttr  article, — is'lBe 
■"    "  stion  whether  they  would  obtain  more  or  less  if  ii  we 

em  to  alter  the  natural  distribution  by  a  combinatiou  ., „ 

;    and  ia  one  to  which  a  general  answer  caruiot  haattlj  iK 
It  whatever  might  be  the  answer  in  the  cose  of  a  tax  upon  in 
'  "pBrtioular  kind  of  produce  by  itself,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  taxal^n  ww 
■      ■   '  ■  I  n//kinda  in  lueh  a  manner  as  (o  leave  no  inducemeol  fur 
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would  be  no  inducement  to  alter  the  relative  uroportions,  so  there  would 
be  no  general  diminution  of  the  growth  of  all  kinds;  biecause  it  would 
be  prevented  by  the  absence  of  sufficient  union  among  the  growls,  as 
was  shown  in  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  land-holders  recovering 
a  tax  by  raising  the  price  of  com.  But  if  the  quantities  grown  were  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  before,  the  sums  received  for  them  must  be  the 
same ;  for  there  is  the  impossibility  just  alluded  to,  that  any  act  or  wish 
of  the  growers  should  mduce  the  consumers  to  give  more  for  a  given 
quantity  of  produce  than  they  were  obliged  to  by  &  competition  among 
memselves.  The  land^owners  therefore  in  such  a  case,  would  receive 
from  the  consiuners  in  the  aggregate,  and  from  every  individual  con- 
sumer also,  the  same  sum  for  the  same  produce  as  before.  But  if  each 
and  all  of  the  consumers  paid  the  same  sum  for  the  same  produce  as 
before,  the  consumers  would  be  just  where  they  were,  and  the  land- 
pwners  would  have  furnished  the  tax  without  recovery. 

In  the  case  of  a  general  tax  either  ad  valorem  or  in  kind  like  a  tithe, 
the  taxation  does  &11  on  all  kinds  of  produce  so  as  to  leave  no  induce- 
ment for  altering  the  relative  proportions ;  and  consequently  the  land- 
lords will  furnish  the  tax  without  recovery.  Whether,  therefore,  the  loos 
of  the  landlords  and  the  compensation  to  the  consumers  be  complete  in 
the  case  of  the  taxation  of  a  single  article  like  malt,  or  not, — ^they  are 
complete  in  the  case  of  a  general  taxation  either  ad  valorem  or  in  kind 
like  a  tithe. 

If,  to  view  the  things  in  another  light,  the  taxation  described  is  sup- 
posed to  be  extended  to  the  different  kinds  of  produce  in  succession, 
each  kind  will  at  one  period  have  its  price  raised  and  growth  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  being  taxed  itself,  and  will  at  other  periods 
be  among  the  lunds  whose  prices  fall  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
growth  of  them  which  takes  place  through  something  else  being  taxed. 
In  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  how  the  end  is  to  bring  the 
prices  and  growths  of  all  kinds  to  what  they  were  at  first;  while  at 
every  step  a  levy  equal  to  the  new  tax,  or  at  least  one  which  in  con- 
junction with  all  the  successive  levies  is  finally  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
successive  taxes,  is  made  upon  the  land-owners. 

If  the  above  are  the  consequences  to  the  land-owners  when  they  keep 
the  land  in  their  own  hands,  they  will  equally  result  when  it  is  let  to 
tenants ;  as  has  been  proved  before. 

The  difference  between  laying  a  tax  on  barley  and  laying  it  on  malt, 
— if  barley  was  grown  only  to  be  made  into  malt,  which  is  not  very  far 
from  being  the  case, — would  be  that  the  tax-gadierer  would  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  maltster  instead  of  the  grower,  and  the  grower  would 
have  to  deduct  the  tax  from  the  price  he  charged  to  the  maltster,  instead 
of  paying  it  to  the  tax-gatherer  himself.  And  there  would  further  be  a 
small  saving  to  the  consumers  in  the  price  of  malt,  in  consequence  of 
the  maltster  not  being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  during  the  time  occu 
pied  in  converting  the  barley  into  malt. 

Another  argument  brought  to  prove  that  tithes  fall  on  the  consumen, 
— and  which  is  indeed  no  other  than  the  theory  formerly  noticed  of 
AD  unalterable  demand, — is,  that  if  a  tax  or  tithe  has  a  tendency  ^ 
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ibtow  ■  cn<«n  bdl  of  Und  ool  of  cnltiTBdcn  a  caiur  a  CCTlaio  diso- 
iiulion  of  m]d*<t.  md  Ibcntij  cnaU  a  dimiiuilion  of  [vndiicc,  tb«  pria 
mml  he  nttnl  till  it  malm  die  produce  dte  ame  aa  before,  btocnm  ■» 
nniwTjro  •Btikiml  Iki  pmbici.  And  Ibia  (■nmirtiaii  i«  probably  illlir 
bottom  of  t]ie  fnquent  iDlraduclioa  Ibal  hu  bcm  made  of  theiAjraJ 

The  bllacy  here,  bm  hai  been  msitioDed  ilread;.  u  in  the  inaaartin 
to  the  iiiture  cf  effectual  deiaaod,  and  (be  iMomption  that  the  pndita 
cannot  be  dttnitiiahed.  It  ii  oot  true  that  men  By,  "  We  miutid 
will  haie  nicb  aud  lueh  a  quantitr  of  com  whateYCr  may  be  the  jriot* 
But  tlie;  toy,  "  We  will  have  as  much  ai  iI  ii  more  convenieot  tx  ■ 
to  pay  for  at  tbe  price  for  which  the  grower  will  grow  it,  than  laii 
without."  It  i>  a  queidoti  of  equilibrium,  between  tbe  iticooirenuoeer 
paying  a  high  price,  and  the  incontenieiiceofeoonomiiitig  ni  tbeoKi 
com ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  law*  by  which  tbe  magnituda  of  "" 
two  incon>eiiience«  •ererallj  vary,  there  mml  be  an  equiltbriui 
where,  at  a  point  ihort  of  coniuming  the  old  quantity.  That  me 
li»e  without  a  certain  quantity,  meaning  thereby  mmc  quantjty,  i/l 
ii  (nie; — but  it  if  not  true  that  tneii  are  living  on  a  JUed  qt 
which  will  not  be  diminiihed  on  an  increase  of  price.  At  tbe  i... 
Gibraltar  Gpnetal  Elliott  ascertained  by  eiperitoent  upon  hinudC 
a  man  can  lire  on  four  ounces  of  food  per  day.  If  this  ia 
the  sm&llcit  quantity  on  which  life  can  be  sustained,  it  ia  ami,  moi 
firat  place,  not  due  that  the  community,  or  any  considerable  portida  d 
its  members,  are  living  do  four  ouncea  of  food  per  day  ; — aud  secoodlj, 
BTen  if  it  was  true,  the  result  of  an  increase  of  price  would  be,  not  dul 
the  «ame  quantity  of  food  would  continue  to  be  bought  by  the  caanuncn 
whatever  was  the  price,  hut  that  the  population  would  liegiu  io  decnW 
1)y  all  Ibe  model  consequent  on  insufficient  food,  and  that  for  this  dem- 
ment  there  would  be  no  food  bought  at  all.  80  far  from  then  b^ 
any  necessity  that  the  same  quantity  of  food  sball  be  Iwogfat,  it  dM 
not  even  follow  that  the  buyen  shall  all  live  to  buy.  But  tbiTe  sn 
neceuity  for  pushing  the  argument  Io  lhi<  length.  It  is  sufficient  • 
attend  to  the  fact,  that  when  there  i<  a  tiecejiity  for  the  connunptin 
being  diminished  hecauge  the  com  is  not  there  (0  be  coruumed,  an  in- 
crease  of  price  ii  the  engine  which  cnrriea  it  itilo  effect ; — a  deal  praof 
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Produce  of  the  Land.**  There  will  be  a  certain  diminution  of  produce, 
which  will  cause  a  certain  reaction  on  the  price  in  the  way  of  increadng 
it ;  and  this  increase  of  price  will  cause  the  diminution  of  produce  to. 
be  finally  something  less  than  it  would  have  been  without  it,  and  make 
a  small  deduction  nom  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  loss  of  the 
landlord.  But  to  suppose  that  it  can  go  the  length  of  destroying  the 
diminution  of  produce  altogether,  is  like  the  story  of  the  two  cats  that 
ate  up  each  other.  Whatever  was  eaten,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing left  to  eat  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
price,  there  must  be  some  diminution  of  produce  left,  to  cause  an  in- 
crease of  price  to  exist.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  there  will  be  a 
reaction ;  but  one  far  short  of  restoring  the  produce  to  its  original  mag- 
nitude, or  throwing  the  tax  on  the  consumers.  If  ihe  accident  of  there 
being  land  of  inferior  qualities,  and  ways  of  increasing  the  produce  by 
increased  outlay,  had  not  existed,  the  tax  or  tithe  would  have  been 
taken  from  the  landlords  timpUeiter.  But  in  proportion  to  the  d^;ree 
in  which  this  accident  exists,  there  will  be  a  reaction,  of  small  magni- 
tude, arising  from  the  land  and  outlay  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  thrown  out  of  activity  by  the  tax. 

An  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  II.,  has  been  profuse  of 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  Tithes;  and  it  maybe  worth  while  to  follow 
iiktsm, 

'  We  now  come  to  the  important  conclusion.  This  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  lowest  soil  in  cultivation  pays  no  rent  [/o  the 
landlord^  Every  soil  from  which  produce  is  extracted  pays  tithe  Uo 
the  clergyman\.  Rent  therefore  \to  the  iandiortt]  and  tithe  f/o  ike 
clergyman]  are  not  identical  [Who  ever  thought  they  were  f],  but 
altogether  different  But  tithe,  not  being  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land, 
[Here  thift  the  meaning  of  rent,  from  the  net  payment  to  the  landlord, 
to  the  total  retidtntm  left  after  paying  the  expenset  andnecettary  prO' 
fit9  of  the  cultivator,"]  can  only  be  a  tax  on  produce,  and  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  '*  like  all  taxes  on  produce  falls  wholly  on  the 
consumer."  * — p.  413. 

The  fallacy  here,  is  manifestly  in  shifting  from  one  meaning  of  the 
word  *'  rent ''  to  another  during  the  argument*. 

*  We  think,  however,  there  is  a  simpler  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
saAie  conclusion.' 

'  If  tithes  are  not  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  it  is  contended,  they  are 
portion  of  the  rent  of  land  [that  i»,  of  the  total  residuum  left  after  pay- 
tng  the  expenses  of  cultivation ;  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  what  is 

*  A  still  more  eztraordinaryfallacy  on  the  same  basis,  appears  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  4th  and  5th  Editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
H  *  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  fact  that  tithes  and  other  taxes 
'  on  raw  produce  do  not  form  a  deduction  from  rent,  but  go  to  increase  the  pric« 
'  of  produce,  is  obvious  Arom  the  circumstance /that  the  tithe  of  expensive  crops, 
'  ana  which  require  a  great  expenditure  in  th«lr  cultivation,  frequently  amounts 
*  to  four  OT  Jive  tiroes  the  rent  of  the  land.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Howlett,  by  far  the 
'  ablest  advocate  of  tithes,  and  whose  authority  cannot,  therefore*  be  questioned, 
'  Informs  us  that  the  tithe  of  an  acre  of  hops,  raised  on  land  worth  40t.  or  50t.  an 
'  acre,  is,  after  deduction  of  drying  and  duty,  generally  worth  from  31.  to  4/. :  and 
'  he  further  states,  that  he  had  known  7i  or  Si,  paid  for  the  tithe  of  an.  aAi«  m.  cwt- 
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1  a/ler  tbemuhtt  are  paid.\    tha  a  ndmitted.      It  nill  a 

inted,  that  every  «cte  in  Engluid  not  specially  eiempted,  wbatei*  'I 

Ijrinsj  yield  under  the  name  of  rent  [to  Iht  latidlurd  after  tU  litkt  il.  I 

IS  to  Ihe  clericai  incumbent  a  tithe  of  its  groi*  pioditcc    f 

.      iHhelDweal  possible  rent  {lelal  rrnduum]  of  land  in 

hlKlind— for  litte  i«  [lahtn  cut  nf  tht\   rent   by  the  auppotidoa—    ' 

-   atenth    of  its  grogs  annuiil  produne,     \T%ii  ii  quit^  ina.    lie 

:/  (*f  /and from  biisg  ctiMTOttrl,  eiarrjil  mlifrc  mM- 

ntkt  of  the  groti  atmtial  produuK  wiii  pag  ihe  rj-pratetaml  Htctt—rj 

-«  B/cailivnlisn  ;  or  whert,  after  the  paymrnl  of  themr.  Ihert  mA 

reiiJKim  afal  leail  oae-ttnlh-l     If  this  be  tlie  case  in  EaglMi 

Imhtre  Ihart  iaa  tilAe'],  it  muat  be  in  universally,  wherever  1>d4  ik 

qipropciated  and  brouglit  Into  cultivation  Iwhelher  there  I'j 

— ',    Sneh  il  Ihe  arjfunen/.].    It  is  well  known  that  the  farmer  onQK 

.       liof  the  Ohio,  so  Tar  from  [laying  a  tithe  of  his  produeeut^ 

B  X*itheT  IB  thf  landlord  or  la  Ihe  tilhe-owiier'l,  pays  no  rent  at  all.  Itt 

-"me  might  no  doubt  be  observed  of  lands  much  nearer  hi.  7 

■est  rent  [reiidutmi]  of  land,  therefore,  Unpiacen  whrre  no  lUI»k 

■ten,]  is  not  the  Ciihe  nf  its  produce  [fvho  ever  thought  it  mBt% 

Id  ieomeqiienUy,  fW  luch  it  the  arijimril.}  where  such  a  portiwV 

,. — .^dby  provision  of  law  [thai  u,  U  piaceiurhere  l.tHetHoimUt 

' produce.'— p.  413t 

The  faltaey  here — if  the  term  can  be  applied — coDaistB  in  oini 
that  titlie  U  not  taken  out  of  the  reaiduum  where  titlie  eEisIs,  bea 
little  is  not  Cakan  oat  of  (he  residuum  where  there  ia  no  tiibe  at  ^L 
'Again:  AasnniilTig,  as  before,  that  tIChe  is  portion  of  tbe  tot 
lirfmmi]  ;  we  will  take,  for  the  sake  of  argumpnt,  the  case  '      " ' ' 


tbat  portion  is  not  rent  of 
The  faltaey  here— if  th( 
^^  that  litlie  is  not  taken  out 
^H  little  is  not  taken  oat  of  (he 
^P  'Again:  Aaanp:ilTig,  as 
^^■ifVuirfuimi]  ;  we  will  take, 
^^■qe  tithe  and  the  remaind 
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lord,']  shall  be  less  than  the  portion  paid  under  the  ni 
Ae  c/n-jryniiin].  Of  land  in  this  condition  we  will  auppose 
tiguouB  parcels.  Such  land  will,  of  course,  be  all  of  the  same 
TTthe  legislature  raise  the  tithe  on  one  parcel  to  a  firth,  [// 
■  -e.  The  whole  retiduam  is  "ol  aJiflL  ne  land  mitil  ceate  ft.'  fa  M*- 
-  .tied  if  il  were  e/maled.  It  ie  ordtriagjtoe  quartt  ta  be  tavern  mt^ 
yaHon.]  but  make  no  alteration  on  the  other,  it  is  plnii)  thBtfnm 
the  former  parcel  the  church  alone  will  extract  a  rent  at  a  fifth  at  Ac 
groM  produce ;  [T^e  church  wilt  exlracl  nathifig  al  all ;  for  thertaiU 
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bt  a  stop  put  to  the  production  altogether,  in  oonee^uenee  of  the  demand 
being  greater  than  will  leave  the  expeneet  of  cultivation!}  whilst  from 
the  latter  parcel^  the  landlord  and  church  together  will  receive  some- 
thing which  will  be  less  than  a  fifth.  Here  then  we  should  have  two 
parcels  of  equally  fertile  land,  P&jing  two  different  rents,  at  one  and 
the  same  period ;  which  is  absurd.  Tithe,  therefore,  as  before,  is  not 
of  the  nafureof  rent,  but  of  a  tax  on  produce.' — p.  414. 

The  fallacy  here  consists  in  arguing  on  what  would  come  to  pass,  i^ 
out  of  a  gallon  the  legislature  should  take  five  quarts.  It  is  John 
Cade  declaring  that  '*  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops.*' 

'  To  conclude,  if  tithe  be  rent,  the  American  governmentby  impos- 
ing it  on  the  lands^  in  the  back  settlements,  which  now  yield  no  rent 
at  all,  or  a  nominal  sum  which  is  next  to  none,  may  at  once  create  a. 
rent  equal  to  the  tenth  of  the  gross  produce.  Advancing  another 
step,  it  may  create  rent  to  the  amount  of  half,  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  gross  produce — a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  insisted  on. — p. 
414. 

If  the  American  government  were  to  impose  such  a  tax,  it  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  in  the  bacK  settlen^nts  altogether;  with 
the  exception  of  those  where  nine-tenths  of  the  produce  were  sufficient 
to'give  a  living  profit  to  the  cultivator.  There  would  be  a  certain  reaction 
on  the  price  of  produce,  which  would  in  some  degree  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  land  that  would  be  able  to  resist  the  tax ;  but  the  effect  would  be 
in  the  main  to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  back  settlementi,  in  the  same 
manner  that  would  result  ftom  a  diminution  of  one  tenth  in  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  nature  there.  The  fkllacy  therefore,  is  in  supposing  that 
the  American  govemm^it  would  gtt  the  tax,  tithe,  rent  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  because  it  enacted  it. 

'*  Let  us  suppose,"  it  has  been  said  [by  a  writer  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December  1823, — ^Art.  Ecclesiastical 
Rbvenubs],  "  that  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  least  fertile 
soil,  which  is  said  to  pay  no  rent,  sells  for  40/.,  and  that  the  claim  of 
the  tithe-owner  now  amounting  to  4/.  were  abolished,  would  the 
whole  produce  which  now  sdls  for  40/.  be  in  that  case  sold  for  no  more 
than  36/.  ?  '  Yes,*  say  the  political  economists.  '  No,'  says  common 
sense  and  experience ;  if  the  4/.  now  received  for  tithes  ceased  to  be 
exacted,  another  claimant  to  an  equal  amount  would  instantly  start 
up  in  the  person  of  the  landlord."— p.  414. 

This  the  reviewer  says  would  be  true,  if  the  lemissioa  of  ^  tidie  was 
confined  to  this  particular  piurtion  of  soil,  but  would  not  be  true  if  the 
remission  was  general.    Which  is  what  remG^ns  for  him  to  prove. 

*•  Instead  of  remitting  the  tithe  of  that  particular  portion,  we  will 
suppose  it  to  be  remitted  universally.  The  produce  of  that  same  por- 
tion which  formerly  sold  for  40i, would  now  fetch  only  36/.' 

'  For :  If  the  capital  employed  by  the  farmer  on  the  particular  por- 
tion of  soil  referred  to  in  our  case  were  31/L,  and  the  common  profits 
of  stock  on  that  sum  were  5/.,  he  wpuld  sell  hit  produce  for  36/.  and  no 
more,  whether  it  consisted  of  10  quarters  or  of  9.  \_He  would  «o#; 
thg  competition  amoag  the  coTuumer^  qf  corn  would  be  ntch  at  to  enabU 
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huKlf  gel  iOI./tr  (At  jimbiee  ta  before.  And  evn  if  lltt  tilltrt  Win 
»  dullia  ntl  IB  find  Ihii  mt,  Ihere  wtnld  be  a  -ecretilg  /«■  /*r  ww 

ieiiig  railed  in  canie^ueiKi  of  Ihe  rapid  eoatmnplina  of  Ike  ttoeh  inliaiii. 
Corn  told  for  II.  a  quirler  be/ore,  ieCBute  nalhing  Ua  titan  iJiol  snM 
umdd  induce  Ike  eomprlilari  la  agree  in  inch  a  diviiion  at  loould  ipat 
out  Ikr  eontymBlwH  lu  the  nteiiful  lengih  ;  and  Ike  lame  aemtH*  mtuU 
trill  aflenmrd,.     Bui  Ike  tiudlordwi/l  immrdialr/g  comt  dfiBH  m  lit 


le  ordinar;  nte!t>f 


lOqUL _ 

remilnlng  9  quarteri  fur  36/., 

proSti  on  hit  ckpilal.  [Tkeyare  nvi  imnyur  uui.Dci.dKic  tniia  RKci- 
taru  lo  Ail  hofiing  the  ardinarg  rale  ofprofili ;  bat  it  it  becaute  Ml*  en 
beio/d/or36l.  incontequenceoftkeilale  oflhe  compehlion,  tkal  ** 
tUhfoviner  or  lie  landlord  fun  laf  haadi  on  Ihe  olhrr  quarter  and    ~ 
Uavehisi  a  living  prafil.l  If  the  tithe  were  abolished,  ina  hecontiniu 
■ell  tlie  10  quartersaltheMraertte  per  quarter  «8 he  hadformerijii 
the  9  nu«rter>,  hii  minB  would  eiceed  the  ordiniiry  proSts  of  Btock  I 
thepnceof  the  Wnlhquwter  [ooii  Iherefirt  Ike  landlord  toUHakt 
tanlagt  of  Ihr  compelilion  amoag  farmeri,  lo  laie  llieexci^giji-om, 
iiLlheihapeofrenl.'y     This  would  be  »peedily  cor— *"••  >■-"--" 
petitioD  of  olher  growers,     [ft  leould  nol;  beei  .     __, 

already  hg  Ihe  inlerferrncl  oflhe  landlord,  and  became  olher  g 
are  in  thr  jgmc  iiltiatian  with  rtiprcl  la  their  otim  landlarde.^, 

'  ~--a1d  compel  him  to  reduce  his  price  till  he  gained  no  more  fbai 
inarfproRtsof  stock.    The  10  quarters,  therefore,  the  whole  , 

I  does  of  Ihe  pu-ticuUr  portion  of  soil  referred  to  in  our  ciiae,  and  of 

■  •-      erly  sold  for  10/.,  would  now  be  worth  only  36/.'— p.  415. 
le  error  here,  ia  in  overlookiug  the  necesiity  there  it  for  ike  m 
ng  to  sell  fur  40/.,  whuever  may  havethebeneflt  of  it.        ButtlM 
Hity    being   ealabliihed,   the  kudlurd  will  put  the  iL    into  tds 

K  Docket,  by  the  onlinaiy  procew  of  compelitioti  among  tenant!. 

'  Inopposition  thentjiiilltbeaeargutnent8,tlieconclunaniB,  thatTifiit 
UI  on  the  landlords,  but  hare  alio  a  certain  efiect  in  prerentiag  iIib 
enltivatiou  of  poor  soils,  and  diminishing  the  outlay  npon  oUienj  wlnA 
m  return  must  cause  a  small  reaction  upon  price^  but  one  ^r  Aaxt  of 
Ibroning  the  tai  on  the  auniumers.  And  it  becomes  of  importanoe  |g 
■icertnin  the  magnitude  of  Iliii  laal  effect,  and  to  compare  it  with  whll 
would  havpbeen  the  result  if  the  support  for  the  clergy  had  been  nJnA 
by  a  tai  on  the  produce  ofmannfacruies  instead  of  i^culture. 

In  Englancl  the  waste  lands  hare  been  estimated  at  a,  seventh  of  the 
whole.  Hence  if  it  may  be  asaumed  that  llie  quality  of  this  sevenlh 
varies  uniformly,  from  that  qaalitj  where  the  expenditure  of  a  given 
|am  will  return  enough  lo  pay  tbeeipensea  with  the  neceewuy  profits  and 
»,  ninth  of  oil  this  besides  for  lithe,  to  that  where  it  would  produce 
.nothing, — the  abolition  of  tithes,  in  colliug  into  cult  I  ration  all  the  loud 
down  to  that  which  would  return  the  eipeosei  and  prollli  witliout  the 
titfae,  or  furnish  nine-tenths  of  what  was  formerly  tne  lowest  produea, 
would  call  into  cultivation  one  tenth  of  the  waste,  and  JDcrcase  the 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  by  onesiilieth.  And  if  three  quarters  of 
Cora  per  acre  is  a  fair  areiage  ^ituduce  for  the  whole  of  the  cultJnUeil 
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land  in  the  country,  and  one  quarter  per  acre  for  tbe  worst, — tbe  produce 
of  the  new  land  called  into  cultivation  by  the  abolition  of  tithes  would  be 
a  hundred-and-eightieth  part  of  what  existed  before*. 

Again,  the  rents  in  England  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  aggregate  a  drird 
of  the  produce.  Hence  the  case  so  often  assumed  as  an  example, — wiih 
com  at  dd«. — is  not  very  far  from  an  average  case.  And  in  it,  (as  may  be 
collected  from  the  calculations  in  page  434),  the  diminution  of  produce 
consequent  on  the  reduced  outlay  on  the  land  already  cultivated,  arising 
from  a  tax  of  one  tenth  or  a  tithe,  would  be  less  than  two  quarten 
of  com  out  of  609,  or  than  llie  three-hundredth  partf .  Adding  there- 
fore this  effect  to  the  other,  the  whole  diminution  of  produce  effected  by 
tithes  in  England,  supposing  them  to  be  universal,  may  be  estimated  at 
less  than  thehundred-and-twelfth  part. 

The  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain, 
compared  with  that  of  manufactures,  has  been  estimated  as  being  as  one  to 
three.  If  then  the  support  of  thecleigy  were  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
produce  of  manufactures  instead  of  agriculture,  the  tax  must  be  a  third  of 
a  tithe,  or  d|  per  cent.  And  die  consequence  of  this  would  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  being  paid  by  the  consumers,  to  cause  a  gratuitous  loss  or 
prevention  of  production,  which,  if  10  per  cent  may  be  assumed  as  the 
average  rate  of  manufacturing  profits,  would  be  equal  to  ten-elevenfht  of 
3}  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  goods  manufactured.  And  the 
value  of  this,  would  be  to  the  value  of  Uie  hundred-and-twelfth  part  of 
the  agricultural  produce,  which  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  system  of  tithe,— as  i}^  X  jf  X  ^®  X  3,  to  1  divided  by  112; 
or  as  ^  to  1^,  or  something  more  than  1 0  to  1 ;  an  inequality  not  to  be  got 
over  by  any  conceivable  inaccuracy  in  the  numeric^  assumptions.  In 
which  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  result  is  independent  of  the  comnarative 
values  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactured  produce,  and  wiU  be  the 
same  whatever  is  their  proportion.  The  explanation  of  which  is,  that  if 
the  manufactured  produce  is  less,  a  greater  portion  of  it  must  be  taken. 

Hence  the  real  state  of  the  charge  against  tithes  is,  first,  that  the  tax, 
with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  reaction,  is  paid  by  the  landlords,  instead 
of  being  paid  by  the  consumers  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
been  levied  on  manufactures ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  loss  or  prevention  of  production  which 
would  have  taken  place  by  the  other  mode.  When  times  are  asserted  to 
be  a  peculiarly  pernicious  and  impolitic  mode  of  taxation,  these  facts  are 
always  kept  out  of  sight.  The  proof  of  the  assertion  falls  to  the  ground 
upon  examination,  like  the  proof  of  many  other  popular  outcries.  As  the 
woodpecker,  the  rook,  and  the  goatsucker,  have  oeen  persecuted  time 
out  of  mind  for  imi^nary  injuries,  so  the  ecclesiastical  rook  has  been 
charged  with  collecting  his  subsistence  in  a  manner  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  public,  through  clear  ignorance  or  concealment  of  the  nature  of 
the  process.  Some  species  of  commutation  might  possibly  be  better 
still.     But  it  is  plain  that  the  extended  outcry  has  been  made  either 

*  This  is  what  has  in  another  place  been  called  the  "  belt." 
f  This  is  what  Dr.  Chalmers  (Political  Economy,  p.  812)  has  calledCtbt 
-stratum." 
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throngb  ignorance,  or  a  desire  to  direct  the  hoitility  of  the  community  to 
a  particular  quarter  by  misrepresentation. 

If  a  third  part  of  the  land  u  tithe-free  (as  is  understood  to  be  tiie  case 
in  England),  one  third  must  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  effisct 
of  tithes.  And  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  other  two-tiurds.  would 
be,  ^t  the  produce  of  the  country  would  be  increased  by  two-thizds  of 
a  hundred-and-twelfth  part,  or  -X ;  which,  if  it  took  place  all  at  anioe, 
would  cause  the  price  of  com  to  fall  by  a  quantity  which,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  increase,  woi:|ld  be  at  all  events  not 
yery  remote  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase,— or,  if  com  is  supposed  at  56*., 
fourpence  a  quarter.  But  this  fall  of  pric&--rbeing  in  fiict  the  "  small 
reaction  "  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  ''Times'*  aud  ^  Taxes  on  &e 
Produce  of  the  Land,*'  and  to  which  in  those  places  also  the  same  ofaMr* 
Tation  may  be  applied) — wiU  be  onbf  temporarjf.  And  the  reason  of  &is 
is,  (as  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  Note,  page  413),  the  certainty  that  any 
given  permanent  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  com  will  ultimately  pn>> 
dnce  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  population  that  is  to  consume  il^ 
and  so  bring  back  com  to  the  old  price. 

On  the  landlords  in  the  aggregate,  the  first  effect  would  be,  that  as  ftst 
as  iSnej  could  renew  their  agreements  with  the  tenants,  there  would  come 
into  their  hands  the  value  of  the  tithes  a»  it  stood  before  the  aboSiion,  dmi" 
mahed  by  the  iota/ value  of  the  increase  of  produce  ;  which  last  (estimated  at 
fjg  of  the  whole  produce,  while  the  tidie  abolished  is  )  of -j^,  or  ,^)  maybe 
assumed  to  be  (jk  X  15)  about  one-eleventh  of  the  value  of  the  tithes. 
For  as  the  small  increase  of  produce  is  attended  with  an  effect  upon 
prices,  not  materially  diff^ent  from  causing  the  increased  quantity  to 
sell  for  the  same  value  as  the  old, — ^the  full  cost  and  value  of  this  increase 
of  produce,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  in  the  first  instance  (or  within  a 
triyial  difference)  be  deducted  from  the  rents  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  obtained.  But  as  the  price  of  com  recovers  from  the  fourpenny 
fall  that  has  been  inflicted  on  it,  the  landlords  will  gradually  get  posses- 
sion, first  of  the  missing  eleventh  of  the  tithes,  and  then  of  an  addition  of 
rente  on  account  of  the  new  land  called  into  cultivation  by  the  abolition. 
And  as  the  rents  of  different  portions  of  this  new  land  will  be  of  all  mag^ 
nitudes  from  a  tenth  of  the  produce  down  to  nothing,  half  a  tenth,  or  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole  increase  of  produce  may  be  considered  as  a  fiur 
estimate  of  the  final  increase  of  rents  from  this  source. — If  instead  of  the 
tithes  being  abolished  at  all  once,  the  removal  took  place  in  different 
places  one  after  another,  results  of  thej  same  import  would  ultimately  be 
produced,  only  by  imperceptible  gradations*. 

*  In  an  article  on  the  Gorn  Laws  in  No.  88  of  the  Edinbargh  Review,  some 
inferences  on  the  effect  of  tithes  are  presented  as  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  im- 
post being  of  partial  application. 

'  • it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  corn  must  June  been  reauiated  by  the 

'  price  for  tohieh  it  can  be  raiied  on  the  Uutlands  euitivated  that  are  free  from  titke, 
*  and  not  for  what  it  could  be  raised  for  on  the  last  lands  cultivated  that  are  sub- 
'  Ject  ^  that  charge.    It  appears,  therefore.  &c.' 

Com  can  be  raised  on  the  sand  above  hif  h-water  mark,  if  anybody  cbuses  to 
io  It  In  defiance  of  the  loss;  but  It  to  clear  that  it  Is  not  meant  to  say  that  this 
eora  would  regulate  the  price.    What  Is  meant  therefore  must  be,  that  the 
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If  it  is  true  that  a  giren  pennanent  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  com  will  produce  an  effect  upon  population  that  will 
ultimately  bring  back  the  old  price,  an  immediate  consequence  is,  that 
the  price  of  com  at  this  moment,  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  at  this  moment  if  tithes  had  never  existed.  The  effect  of  Ihe  exist- 
ing tithes,  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  a  convulsion  which  mt  some 
period  of  remote  antiquity  should  have  sunk  the  hundred-and-sixty- 
eighth  part  of  the  land  of  die  country  into  the  sea.  Britain  would  at  tms 
moment  be  a  less  Britain  than  woidd  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  by  a 
hundred-and-sixty-eighth  part  of  her  territory,  population,  and  every- 
thing else.  But  it  will  not  be  contended  diat  there  would  at  this  mo- 
ment be  any  increase  in  the  price  of  com,  compared  with  what  would 
have  been  the  price  if  there  had  been  no  such  convulsion  at  all. 

The  removal  of  tithes,  therefore,  would  be  a  positive  good,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  sensible  men  should  omit  any  measure  for  obtaining  it. 
But  the  existence  of  tithes,  so  far  as  is  connected  with  the  price  of  com, 
is  not  a  positive  evil ;  and  therefore  sensible  men  ought  not  to  make  an 
outcry  as  if  it  was.  The  real  mischief  of  tidies  is  reducible  to  their  being 
a  mode  of  collection  peculiarly  calculated  to  generate  ill  will ;  and 
therefore  one  which  the  church  should  be  at  least  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
as  anybody  else.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  they  produce  the 
same  political  effect  as  if  at  some  remote  period,  an  average  hundred- 
and-sixty-eighth  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  had  been  buried  in 
the  sea;  and  their  removal  by  commutation  or  otherwise,  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  if  the  like  quantity  of  territory  of  average  fer- 
tility were  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  Tithes  is,  that 
the  landlords  and  the  clergy  do  not  find  out,  that  there  is  a  value  ap- 
proaching in  the  end  to  two-thirds  of  the  liundred-and-twelfth  part  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country, — (worth  probably  at  last  not 
less  than  500,U00/.  per  annum), — ^which  might  be  called  into  existence ; 
out  of  which  something  like  half  a  tithe,  or  25,000/.  per  annum,  would 
accrue  to  the  landlords  in  the  shape  of  rent  on  land  that  now  pays  none, 
and  might  be  divided  between  tne  landlords  and  the  church,  if  they 
could  only  agree  upon  the  terms.  For  this  would  be  the  final  effect  of  a 
commutation  of  any  kind,  which  should  prevent  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue from  being  raised,  as  at  present,  by  a  tax  on  produce.  Two  reaaons 

price  of  corn  ban  been  regalated  by  tbc  price  for  which  it  can  be  raised  on  the  last 
lands  cultivated  with  a  Imngwqfit  at  the  going  price,  in  other  words,  that  the 
price  has  been  regulated  by  the  price ;  which  is  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

If  it  is  ufKcd  that  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  necetsity,  this  necessity  has  no 
organ  for  expressing  itself  but  through  the  price.  llVhich  makes  the  circle  as 
before. 

The  whole  is  in  fact  the  fallacy  of  in?er8ion  noticed  under  the  Theory  of 
Rent.  The  price  of  corn  is  neither  regulated  by  one  of  the  things  mentioned  oor 
by  the  other  ;  but  the  state  of  competition  first  settles  what  shall  be  the  priee 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the  market*  and  the  price  determines  the  qua- 
lity of  land  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  grow  corn,  in  tithed  lands  and  tithe- 
free  respectively.  And  no  difference  will  be  made  to  the  consumers,  by  tithe 
being  taken  or  not  taken;  except  the  slight  alteiations  in  produce  and  priee 
which  have  been  stated. 
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only  can  be  giTen,  why  something  of  this  kind  is  not  done.  Rnt,  fliatdie 
landlords  and  the  clergy  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  &ct ;  Secondly, 
that  they  have  an  indistinct  dread  of  alteration.  If  the  chuich  conldget 
over  the  dread,  the  landlords  might  It  is  for  the  church  tliaelbEe  ts 
consider,  whether  the  contingent  danger  of  increasing  her  reFennetby  die 
half  of  2^,000/.  a-year,  balances  the  present  evil  of  being  held  oat  to  tiie 
community  as  living  on  the  price  of  bread.  Such  a  sum  mig^  not 
make  mach  show,  subdividea  as  it  would  be.  But  it  proYes  that  dioe 
is  enough  to  pay  for  greasing  the  wheels ;  and  that  it  would  be  ibr  the 
interest  of  the  landlords  ever3rwhere,  to  allow  the  church  to  gain,  and 
not  lose,  by  the  commutation.  That  the  community  at  large  woaU 
finally  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  475,000/.  per  annum  besides,  ought 
also  to  be  some  reason ;  though  the  community  at  large  are  neither 
landlords  nor  clergymen*. 

The  next  subject  is  that  of  Poor  Rates. 

'  If  the  poor  rate  were  levied  in  proportion  to  profits  upon  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  profits.  If  ftc. 
— *But  if  a  separate  tax  is  laid  upon  the  farmers,  we  have  already  seen 
thca  it  operates  immediately  to  raise  the  price  of  com  sufficiently  kiyk 
toajforathem  compensation  for  the  tax^  and  raises  the  rent  ofthelanJ^ 
lords.    It  is  to  them  a  benefit^ not  a  burthen' — Mill.  p.  286. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  the  conclusion  marked  in  italics,  have  been 
formerly  stated. 

A  poor  rate  is  commonly  levied  in  proportion  to  the  rent.  In  die 
case,  therefore,  of  a  land-owner  uniting  the  characters  of  landlord  and 
cultivator,  it  would  be  simply  a  tax  on  rent^  and  would  alter  nothii^ 
else.     And  the  same  will  take  place  when  the  characters  are  divided. 

If  a  poor  rate  was  levied  in  proportion  to  profits  or  to  produce,  it 
would  be  a  tax  on  profits  or  on  produce,  and  its  effects  will  be  found 
under  those  heads. 

The  Section  on  '^  A  Tax  per  acre  on  the  Land"  infers,  that  if  the  tax 
was  levied  oidy  on  cultivated  land 

'  Such  a  tax  would  raise  upon  the. consumers,  not  only  so  mwsh  per 
acre  to  the  government^  but  a  great  deal  more  for  the  benefit  of  tl^ 
landlordsJ—MWl  p.  290. 

and  it  founds  this  upon  the  former  argument,  that  there  is  a  portion  of 
capital  employed  upon  the  land,  the  return  to  which  is  sufficient  to  afford 
tne  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  but  nothing  more, — and  that 


*  If  a  commutation  of  tithes  were  effected  under  legislative  regrulation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  landlord  a  power  of  continuing  the  tithe  In  its 
present  form  till  the  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  in  cases  where  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  could  not  agree  upon  the  sum  to  be  added  to  the  rent.  For 
without  this,  the  landlord  would  be  exposed  to  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  the  tithe 
during  the  unexpired  period  of  the  lease.  At  the  same  time  it  is  presumable, 
that  such  a  provision  would  in  very  few  cases  cause  any  practical  delay  in  the 
ezacution  of  the  desired  commutation.  For  it  would  always  be  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  to  carry  the  commutation  into  effect,  provided  he  could  malce  a 
Mr  agreement  with  the  tenant }  and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to 
offer  one.— Whenever  there  is  a  commutation  of  tithes,  it  is  not  likely  that 
"*•  landlords  will  forget  to  secure  themselves  upon  this  point. 
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'  If  any  addition  is  made  to  the  cost  of  producing,  a  rite  of  price 
tmat  afford  compensation.* — p.  288. 

The  &llacy  of  this,  as  before  stated,  is  in  supposing  that  this  portion 
of  capital  will  of  necessity  continue  to  be  employed. 

By  application  to  the  case  of  a  land-owner  uniting  the  characters  of 
landlord  and  cultivator,  it  is  plain  that  a  tax  per  acre  on  the  land,  whe- 
ther  confined  to  cultivated  land  or  not,  will  be  taken  from  the  landlord. 
In  cases  where  the  tax  per  acre  should  be  greater  than  the  rent,  the  land- 
lord, if  he  could  escape  the  tax  by  it,  would  keep  the  land  out  of  culti- 
vation, or  even  disown  it  altogether.  But  if  he  cannot  by  either  of  these 
means  escape  the  tax,  he  will  have  no  resource  but  to  get  all  the  rent 
he  can,  and  make  up  the  tax  out  of  his  own  pocket 

To  recapitulate.  The  Theory  of  Rent  wim  its  adjuncts  is  proved  to 
be  fsdlacious.  First,  by  the  infirmity  of  the  conclusion  that  what  it 
assigns  as  the  cause  is  the  cause ;  as  demonstrated  by  the  application  of 
a  similar  conclusion  in  other  cases ; — and  Secondly,  by  the  results  be- 
ing contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  experiment.  The  theory  says,  that 
no  rent  should  be  paid  where  land  is  of  a  uniform  quality,  and 
the  art  of  forcing  crops  is  unknown.  The  palpable  fact  is,  that  a 
heavy  rent  is  paid  m  countries  lying  under  precisely  these  cir- 
cumstances. Toe  theory  says,  that  landlords  lose  rent  by  turnips  and 
drill  husbandry.  Landlords  quietly  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
both.  The  theory  says,  that  taxes  on  agricultural  produce  are  shifted 
on  the  consumers.  Landlords  and  tenants  both  know,  that  no  power 
on  earth  c€m  induce  the  consumers  to  give  more  for  a  given  quantity  of 
com  than  the  competition  obliges  them  to  do.  The  theory  says,  that 
taxes  on  the  farmer's  profits,  and  on  his  instruments  of  agriculture,  raise 
rent.  Landlords  know,  that  they  pay  for  them  out  of  the  rent  The 
theory  says,  that  rent  is  made  higher  by  poor  rates.  Landlords  know, 
that  it  is  as  snow  by  sun-shine.  The  theory  says,  that  a  land-tax  raises 
a  sum  on  the  consumers,  for  the'  benefit  of  the  landlords.  Landlords 
are  so  dull,  as  never  yet  to  have  jvoted  for  a  land-tax  but  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  When  the  measure  of  the  truth  of  a  theory  shall 
be  the  hostility  of  its  results  with  experiment,  this  theory  may  be  be- 
lieved on  argument  Till  then,  it  must  be  believed  because  it  is  aeon- 
venience  to  have  the  labouring  classes  told,  that  the  clergy  are  sup- 
ported out  of  the  price  of  bread  *. 

*  The  Westminster  Review  has  replied  to  the  objections  made  to  its  eonelo- 
siun  upon  tithes,  by  saying  that '  they  are  not  corollaries  from  the  docMoe  ad- 
vanced on  rent^  but  from  a  peculiar  and  altogether  erroneous  opinion  on  profitt, 
which  are  conceived  to  be  regulated,  like  wages,  by  the  proportion  between  nam- 
bera  and  demand.'— No.  XIII.  p.  179.  note. 

A  reference  to  pages  423-4,  wil  be  enough  to  show  that  no  such  opinion 
has  been  advanced  on  profits  at  all.  What  is  advanced  is,  that  they  are  iioe regu- 
lated by  the  propoition  between  numbers  and  demand ;  but "  the  force  of  opinion 
and  habit "  regulates  the  rate  of  profit  necessary  for  living  in  the  way  which  so- 
oiety  pronounces  to  be  respectable,  and  this  regulates  the  number  of  traders,  Hbt 
excess  being  withdrawn  by  bankruptcy. 

The  statement,  that  what  has  been  said  of  rent  Ijad  moreover  been  said  previonsly 
and  much  more  clearly,  in  No.  50,  p.  475-6  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  no  an- 
swer to  anything;    and  is  scarcely  worthy  of  men  professing  to  searcb-^j^m 
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The  theory  of  ^  No  General  Glut "  u  in  a  certain  d^giee  eooneotod 
witii  the  rest. 

'  Every  commodity  is  always,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  idmtter  of 
demand,  and  matter  of  supply.  Of  two  men  who  perform  an  a- 
change,  the  one  does  not  come  with  only  a  supply,  the  other  with 
only  a  demand ;  each  of  them  comes  with  both  a  demand  smd  a  sop- 
ply.  The  supply  which  he  brings,  is  the  instrument  of  his  demand; 
and  hiB  demand  and  tuppiy  are  of  course  exactly  equal  to  ome  amotker. 
—Mill.  p.  232. 

This  is  the  rhythm  of  an  argument,  without  the  substance.  Tlie  ftl- 
lacy  lies  in  assuming  that  the  demand  and  the  supply  are  equal.  The 
supply  of  every  individual  is  the  touree  of  his  demand, — ihe  atordioiiK 
from  which  his  demand  is  taken ; — ^but  it  is  not  his  demami.  Nobody 
ever  doubted  that  the  portion  of  an  individual  s  supply  which  he  soe- 
ceeds  in  exchanging  with  a  living  profit,  is  the  instrument  of  his  de- 
mand ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  he  might  not  have  a  fiutfaer  por- 
tion behind,  which  he  could  not  exchange,  or  could  not  exchange  wiA 
a  living  profit  The  sportsman's  charge  of  shot  is  the  instrunaent  of  bit 
demand  upon  the  covey ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  H^mwmiJ 
upcm  the  covey  shall  be  equal  to  his  charges  of  shot. 

It  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear,  that  if  the  manufacturing  capitalisli, 
who  now  demand  a  profit  o^  it  may  be,  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  iSbej 
advance,  and  consider  it  as  only  a  living  profit,  could  be  persuaded  to 
advance  it  for  four,  their  goods  would  be  ofiered  at  a  less  jRices,  and  a 
greater  quantity  would  from  time  to  time  be  manufactured  aud  sold. 
And  if  they  could  be  induced  to  advance  capital  with  no  profit  at  all, 
a  still  greater  increase  of  sales  might  take  place.  And  it  might  be 
greater  still  if,  for  argument's  sake,  it  were  possible  that  they  should 
consent  to  advance  capital  at  four  per  cent  loss. 

By  conversicm  of  the  argument  it  seems  equally  clear,  that  if  the  capi- 
talists, from  any  cause  whatever,  proceed  to  manufacture  at  any  of  the 
increased  rates  severally  specified  above, — the  quantity  of  goods  from  time 
to  time  produced  will  be  such  as  could  only  be  sold  with  a  profit  c^four 
per  cent,  or  with  none,  er  with  a  loss  of  four  per  cent,  respectivdiy ;  and 
consequently  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  sell  with  a  living  profit,  when 
the  living  profit  is  ten  per  cent.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  their  attempt 
to  manufacture  these  increased  quantities,  must  be  checked  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  what  it  is  impossible  to  sell  with  a  living  profity  aad  tibe 
withdrawing  of  a  portion  of  the  producers  by  bankruptcy. 

All  that  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  is  «%,  in  a  given  state  of  ma- 
nufacturing skill,  all  the  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  country 

truth.  There  was  no  question  about  who  had  said  it,  but  whether  they  could  an- 
swer it.  The  difference  of  clearness  cannot  be  much,  for  the  sentences  into 
which  the  argument  is  compressed  are  almost  the  same;  as  may  be  seen  by  com> 
paring  the  Quarterly  Review,  No. 50,  p.  476,  lines  5^16,  with  the  similar  passage 
in  the  *'  True  Theory  of  Rent."  And  as  this  took  place  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  parallel  investlgution,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  both. 
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do  not  make  and  sell  more  Ihan  they  aotoally  do  ;  as  for  instance,  ten 
times  as  much.  And  here  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  an  ultimate 
reference  to  com.  For  if  they  were  to  attempt  such  an  increase,  they 
must  proceed  to  create  a  labouring  population  approaching  to  ten  times 
the  present  number ;  because  when  a  man  is  working  twelve  hours  a 
day  already,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  making  him  work  ten  times  as 
much.  And  whether  they  set  about  effecting  this  increase  by  the 
shortest  road,  which  would  be  by  the  introduction  of  adult  workmen 
from  other  countries, — or  waited  for  the  slower  progress  of  population  at 
home, — it  is  clear  that  they  must  commence  by  advancing  in  the  shape 
of  wages  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  com,  which,  first  or  last,  is 
to  amount  to  something  like  ten  times  the  present  supply.  But  since 
no  prices  could  have  the  effect  of  making  our  agriculturists  produce  a 
ten-fold  supply,  the  projectors  must,  to  use  a  maritime  phrase,  be  hrw^ht 
up  by  the  impossibility  of  furnishing  what  would  procure  the  com  re- 
quired to  go  on.  Hence,  if  they  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  furnish  it, 
they  would  first  discover  that  their  profit  was  being  eaten  up  in  the  ccm- 
test,  next  that  it  was  nothing,  and  next  that  they  were  continuing  the 
struggle  at  a  ruinous  loss.  The  secret  therefore  lies  in  the  slowness  of 
the  increase  of  the  produce  of  land,  compared  with  the  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures which  might  otherwise  be  created  to  tempt  the  agriculturists 
withal.  It  would  be  easy  to  double  the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured, 
if  the  offer  of  them  would  teach  the  agriculturists  to  produce  food  for 
two  men  where  they  produce  for  one  now,  and  leave  a  certain  rate  of 
profit  for  the  manufacturing  capitalists  besides.  But  as  it  is  imposible 
for  this  to  take  place,  there  must  be  a  point  where  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures must  stop. 

There  is  then,  in  any  given  state  of  manufacturing  skill  and  of  the 
supply  of  corn,  a  certain  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  which 
can  be  produced  and  sold  with  a  living  profit.  And  if  more  are 
produced,  they  cannot  be  sold  with  a  living  profit ;  and  this  is  a  Ge- 
neral Glut*. 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear,  whether  the  supporters  of  the  iinpossi- 
bility  of  a  General  Glut  intended  to  include  corn  under  the  term  commodity,  or 
not.  If  they  did,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  fallacy  which  consists  in  assum- 
ing that  all  kinds  of  production  are  alike. 

If  corn  had  been  ever  so  distinctly  included,  it  would  still  ba?e  been  untrue 
that  there  could  be  do  general  glut.  For  under  any  imaginable  state  of  the 
trade  in  corn,  there  might  arrive  a  period  when  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
and  manufacturers  would  press  against  the  quantity  of  food;  and  then  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  glut  would  ensue. 

The  strong  peculiarity  attending  the  production  of  corn  and  raw  produce  in 
general,  is.  that  by  the  constitution  of  nature  the  facility  of  increaidng  the  pro- 
duction diminishes  with  the  quantity  produced,  in  a  way  which  does  not  take 
place  in  the  operations  performed  on  raw  prodace  by  manufacturing  industry. 
A  certain  quantity  of  the  labour  of  a  husbandman  produces  a  quarter  of  corn; 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  labour  of  a  manufacturer  turns  a  halfpenny-worth 
of  iron  ore  into  a  watch-chain  of  great  beauty  and  value.  But  there  is  this  re- 
markable difference  between  the  operations  ; — that  if  the  labour  of  two  indivi. 
duals  were  to  be  employed  in  making  watch-chains  where  one  was  employed 
before,  two  watch-chains  would  be  produced  instead  of  one  j  but  if  the  laldour  of 
two  individuals  were  to  be  employed  in  producing  corn  where  one  was  em* 
ployed  before,  the  result  would  by  no  means  be  the  production  of  two  quartern 
VOL.  IT.  2   F 
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lol  true  that  there  would  be  no  glut,  if  there  wu  only  lenol   | 
le  kind  of  manufacturei  ajid  more  of  some  olher.      The  oaa«e  of  & 
I  jlat  eiteodi  lo  all  kiniU,  and  Miinol  be  remedied  byalteting  theirpra-    j 

All  moaufacturen,  if  not  rotrained  by  foieaight  of  the  canieqoniea 
bave  the  nover  of  incrciuing  their  individual  produce  without  Tcfo- 
«ice  to  wW  can  in  the  aggTeg;ate  be  linaUy  aold  with  a  livinr  pniSl 
Tbey  cm  do  it  through  the  operation  of  one  agent,  credit ;  by  wbici  ii 
meant  the  practice  of  selling  goods  for  the  jjromiie  of  future  pajromt 
There  i«  no  man  of  moderate  retpectahilify,  who  could  not  thfooghdiii 
agency  double  hi<  rale  of  manufictnriiig  from  the  preient  mooiEpt  all 
be  appeared  among  the  banknipte  in  the  Gatette,  if  he  choaelo  lake  lb 
«onwquence>.  Man;  foreKe  the  coniequencet  and  avoid  ;  BomedoBK, 
and  10  cieale  a  glut.  And  Ihii  teodeocy  lo  plethora  ia  kept  dmni  fi* 
time  to  time  by  evacuation!  iti  the  Gazette  )  which  do  not  howevaUl 
pU^e  with  perfect  coaliuuitjf — any  more  than  a  bleediuv  at  fije  aOffl 
Ipread  over  every  minute  of  every  hour,— but  appear  by  flta  and  itek 
an  cb'cutnstaDces  direct  the  eruption  of  the  procen.  There  anMB 
therefore  reason  to  believe,  that  tfie  habit  of  giving  credit,  whieh^iB 
Her  etagei  of  noiety  may  be  a  useful  stimulanl,  ta  in  mote  adviMd 
»lage«  a  prinrip^  ngent  in  produciug  BomethinB  like  aperiodicil  wtai 
I   of  commercial  diitieai. 

Agricultariiti  have  alio  the'power  of  making  a  mistake  in  the  calelb- 

'    L  of  the  last  sum  which  can  be  added  to  the  outlay  bo   aa  to  b*  A- 

led  with  a  living  profit ;  and  tliey  doubtless  do  so  ocuaaioiuill*  hi 

L  certain  degree.     But  the  eSecIg  of  such  a  mcstiike   fire    conODedtS) 

'  comparatively  inconaideiable  sum,  and  are  consequently  of  iuainjf    ' 

amount;  which  is  the  reason  why  little  is  ever  heard  about  ct^fi 

being  earned  to  a  ruinous  extent. 

There  remains  a  subject  which  it  is  necessary  (o  go  through 
con  volto  nfe  torbido,  nE  chiaro. 


protesting  ^^nst  aiiy  inferences  from  the  limi 


n  of  the  c 


'Everybody  knows  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  ab_ 
-»,  tbe  population  is  stationary,  ar  nearly  so.    But  what  doeiB 

prove,  BO  long  as  we  are  not  informed  by -what  ca *■  ' 

from  incieasing.    We  know  well,  that  there  are  two  CBUBea*)] 
it  may  be  prevented  from  increasiug,  how  great  soever  ita 


«lifrelli»prQilucevirlMiulhelBbDarBpp]leiJ,«iidap1cnltuTeiTlier«ttdo3l 
iririelaboorof  tsoloilvHluimwnum  prnHum  iwo  quarters  of     ^^ 

.eded  Ihal  there  could  be  uo  GiMtal  «\«. 
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tendency  to  increase.  The  one  is  poverty  ;  under  which,  let  the  num- 
ber born  be  what  it  may,  all  but  a  certain  number  undergo  a  prema- 
ture destruction.  The  other  is  prudence;  by  which  either  marriages 
are  sparingly  contracted,  or  care  it  taken  that  ekiidren,  beyond  a  eer* 
tain  number t  shall  not  be  the  fruit. — Mill.  p.  50. 

'  There  are  two  modes  in  which  artificial  meant  may  be  employed 
to  make  population  and  capital  keep  pace  together  ;  expedients  may 
be  sought  t  either  to  restrain  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase;  or 
to  accelerate  beyond  its  natural  pace  the  increase  of  capita).'*— Id. 

p.  57. 

'  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  secure  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  all  the  happiness  which  it  capable  of  being  derived  from  the 
matrimonial  union,  without  the  evils  which  a  too  rapid  increase  of  their 
manbers  involves.  The  progress  of  legislation,  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  decay  of  superstition,  will,  in  time, 
it  may  be  hoped,  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  these  im- 
portant objects.' — Id.  p.  58. 

'  If  we  may  thus  infer,  that  human  happiness  cannot  be  secured  by 
taking  forcible  methods  to  make  capital  increase  as  fast  as  population, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  where  births  take  place, 
more  numerous  than  are  required  to  uphold  a  population  correspond- 
ing to  the  state  of  capital,  human  happiness  is  impaired,  it  is  imme- 
diately seen,  that  the  grand  practical  problem  is,  To  find  the  means  of 
lumting  the  number  of  births* — Id.  p.  65. 

'  If  Mr.  Owen  means  that  population  should  not  go  on,  and  if  ex- 
pedients can  be  employed  to  limit  sufficiently  the  number  of  births, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  these  [Mr.  Owen's]  establishments.'— ^d. 
p.  67. 

What  is  it  ^'the  new  school  of  political  economy"  would  be  at? 
And  where  is  it  that  superstition,  above  all  things,  interferes  with  their 
wishes  i  It  cannot  be  unfair  to  allow  the  writer  to  explain  himself,  by 
extracts  firom  others  of  his  acknowledged  works. 

'  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  in  greater 
numbers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  excessive  misery.  What  is 
wanted  then  is,  the  means  of  preventing  mankind  from  increasing  so 
fast ;  from  increasing  faster  than  food  can  be  increased  to  support 
them.  To  the  discovery  of  these  means,  the  resources  of  the  human 
mind  should  be  intensely  applied.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  im- 
provement. In  the  attainment  of  this  important  end,  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  there  is  nothing  impracticable.  There  is  nothing  which 
offers  any  considerable  difficulty,  except  the  prejudices  of  mankind* — 
Supplement  to  the  4th  and  5th  Editions  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Briian- 
nica. — Art.  Banks  for  Savings,  p.  93. 

'  As  the  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  food,  pro- 
duces a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  can  be  fed, — as  this  is  the 
grand  parent  of  indigence,  and  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  sources  of 
evil  to  the  labouring  portion  of  mankind,  take  all  possible  means  for 
preventing  so  rapid  a  multiplication  ;  and  let  no  mere  prejudice,  whe- 
ther religious  or  political,  restrain  your  hands  in  so  oeneficent  and 
meritorious  an  undertaking.    //  would  be  easy  to  offkr  suggestions  on 
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withoulp;     

'0  most  undesirable  effecU, — either  drawing  an  uni 
lepqpulstion  -    "  -  r ,.    . 


il  ibundantl;  evident,  ii 
■lone  Blai) ;  the  pBEs'ianB 

(0  the  production  n/  effecU  of  nny  comtdtrad/e  maffnitude. 
With  ■  little  ingenuiCf ,  ikey  mag,  however,  be  tluricii,  and  instFid 
'  ig  Ihemielitei  in  Jiurt/ul,  mtAe  to  ipciid   Ihemsrivet  in  Asm/i 
iilhe  bu»ine«so(  »*iifi(//cyi.;ai'ioii  to  efffecL'— 1 
r.  Begoak.  p.  246, 

'  WhBt  ire  the  beat  mBBtis  of  checking  the  progress  of  populitio 
■•r.in.^  ^iFhn,.>  n — '■■-ing  one  oroUierof 
■due  proportion oi 
,    .  ^  -        .  -Cing  paveitj  tii 

(wretchedness,  it  is  not  now  the  place  to  inquire.     It  is  indeed,  tii 
moBt  important  practical  problem  to  which  the  viadom  of  the  pdi- 
tlclan  and  moralist  can  be  applied.    It  hu,  till  thig  time,  been  mf- 
ablytvadedb^ta  those  who  have  meddled  with   the  subject,  ■>«K 
as  by  all  those  who  were  called  upon  by  their  situation'  to  find  «  n- 
medy  for  the  eiili  to  which  it  relates.    And  yet,  if  ike  tuperitititm  if 
Ike  iturterg  mrre  disearded.  and  the  principle  nt  utility  ^ept  stta^Bj 
in  view,  a  niulion  might  fit  bt  vrr-,  difficult  lo  be  fan^d.^^AOt    " 
means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  human  eiil,* 
aource  which,  it  all  other  sources  of  evil  were  taken  away.  wouldiloB   I 
luffice  to  retain  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  in  misery,  migbltl    I 
seea  to  be  neilhtr  doubtful  noe  difficull  ta  be  applied.' — Art.  OiUK  I 


I 


It  may  occur  to  aome  readers,  that  abstinence  from   mani^e  ilH 
remedy  inteDded.    But  this  Is  incuniietcut  Kith  the  data.;  as  w3? 
proved  by  going  flirough  the  pass^es  marked  witii    iCalica  m  Ait' 
liBClB.     For  "  marriages  to  be  aparinglj  contiacled,"  is  on«  w^}  1 
to  "take care  (hat  children,  beyond  a  certain  number,  shall  notbtlki 
ftiiit,"  is  another.     Abstinence  from  marriage  cuiuiul    '  ~  " 

"  artiflcial  means,"  or  "cipedients."     The  plui  t>  ,  _ 

great  body  of  the  people  all  the  happiness  which  is  capable  of  beingd^ 
rived  ftoni  the  matrimonial  union."  though  "  without  the  eyils  wiki 
a  too  rapid  increase  of  their  numbecs  involves;"  whicli  ii 
quite  different  from  abalinenee  from  marriage.  What  is  found 
pose  the  plan,  is  "  »u|ier>(ilioii ;"  and  superstilinn  waj 
to  he  oppaed  to  abstinence  /rom  marriage.  The  ev 
marri^Bs  has  long  been  known  ;  but  nobody  ever  entered  before 
"  grand  practical  problem  ■'  of  "limitinglhe  number  of  births'" 
out  diminishing  marriages,  by  meain  of  "expedients."  "nie  i_ 
slated  to  he  easy,  if  it  were  not  for  the  "  prejudices  of  mankiDd, 
ligious  among  others;  and  religious  prejudices  never  hindered 
nence  from  marriage.  "  It  would  be  easy  to  oQer  au^estioos  on  Uu* 
head,''  but  there  is  something  that  "  jireclodes  IVoro  going  inio  di^ttul' 
Tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  going  into  detail  to  (he  utmort,  on  lb« 
subject  of  abstinence  from  marriage.  The  pBSsioiu,  it  is  declared,  an 
no'  iiriiposed  lo  be  '■  resisted ;''  hut  they  are  to  be    "  eluded,'"  and^  hi 
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the  help  of  ^'skilful  legislation,^*  made  to  ''spend  Ihenttelyebihhann- 
less  channels."  Of  all  the  occupations  invented  for  skilful  I^islatcns, 
assuredly  that  which  is  here  proposed  is  the  oddest.  The  question,  it 
is  affirmed,  has  hitherto  "  been  miserably  evaded  ;*'  yet  all  has  been 
said  on  abstinence  from  marriage,  that  can  be  said.  "  If  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  nursery  were  discarded,*'  the  solution  might  be  found ;  aud 
assuredly  there  are  no  nursery  superstitions  on  Ihe  subject  of  abstinence 
from  marriage. 

It  would  be  a  painful  thing  to  load  any  sect  or  school  with  a  dis- 
agreeable misconstruction ;  but  if  anything  like  it  should  happen  in  the 
present  case,  the  aggrieved  have  a  remedy,  which  is,  to  explain  what  it 
is  they  do  mean.  Men  are  not  always  obliged  to  prove  a  negative ;  but 
when  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion  have  arisen  out  of  their  own 
act,  the  most  innocent  persons  on  earth  must  either  do  so,  or  remain 
under  the  imputation.  There  is  no  use  in  pretending  'not  to  know, 
what  has  been  disseminated  in  full  and  disgusting  detail  by  &e  ixtttru- 
mentality  of  the  press.  It  is  submitted,  without  violence  or  exa^era- 
tion,  to  the  judgment  of  unprejudiced  persons,  whedier  in  the  absienoe 
of  explanation,  the  passages  extracted  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  ''the  new  school  of  political  economy**  intended  what 
is  alluded  to  above. 

It  may  appear  questionable  to  some,  whethor  it  is  right  to  bring  such 
a  subject  into  notice.    The  objection  would  be  valid,  if  the  matta 
was  really  drawn  out  of  obscurity.     But  when  a  theory  has  been  pub- 
lidbed  in  Encyclopaedias,  recommended  in  octavos,  dispersed  in  detail 
by  tiie  press,  and  urged,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the  acceptance  of 
every  new  institution  for  purposes  of  education,  to  the  extent  of  what 
the  influence  of  the  propounders  can  effect, — ^this  objection  seems  to  be 
gone  by,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  examine  the  theory  on  &e  grounds, 
first,  of  morality,  and  secondly,  of  its  adaptation  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  proposed.     And  on  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  conceded  to  the 
fullest  extent,  that  the  question  shall  stand  solely  on   "  the  principle  of 
utility,*'  or  the  effect  on  the  general  happiness.    What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  situation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  when  in 
every  street  political  economists  go  about  seeking  whom  they  may  de- 
vour, under  the  assurance  that  they  bring  with  them  the  "  expedients  ** 
for  evading  the  ordinary  consequences  of  sexual  irregularity  ?  And  what 
will  be  the  purity  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  higher  classes,  when 
in  every  room  the  footmen  are  neighing  after  the  chambermaids,  under 
assurances  of  like  impunity  ?    There  is  difficulty  enough  in  keeping  the 
passions  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  decent  repression,  witib  all  the  existing 
checks  on  their  irregular   exhibition ;    and    what  is  to  be  the  case 
when  one  of  the  strongest  checks,  the  fear  of  consequences,  is  removed. 
Society  may  and  must  struggle,  with  so  much  of  men*s  passions  as  are 
connected  with  the  great  operations  of  nature  and  the  continuation  of 
die  species ;  but  it  has  long  agreed  to  rid  itself  of  the  intolerable  nuisance 
of  struggling  with  any  others,  by  refening  them  to  a  class  of  crimes 
which  it  is  not  usual  to  describe  except  by  omitting  to  name. 

And  next  for  its  adaptation  to  the  end  proposed.     And  here  it  v 
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plain,  fint,  tb&t  sa  long  ai  such  eipeilieuta  are  not  univeml  tt.  ^ 

claiKi  vhen  popaJalion  a  pro|ioaed  to  he  tepretwd,  Ibeir  adoptioD  IqtV 
(me  vill  only  make  room  fur  the  nahiral  lue  uf  marriage  by  atKith^  \ 
and  coiuequeiilly  (lie  reduetiflti  of  papulation  vill  be  nothiog.  Se- 
condly,  that  the  ultimate  elTuct  nnut  be  the  nme  as  that  of  the  pennii- 
juon  of  infanticide ;  which  h  well  known  to  end  in  increasing  the  den- 
oXy  of  populotiiHi,  dirough  men's  entering  into  mairioge  with  lome  lien 
In  the  practice  while  it  is  at  a  distance,  and  sbrinlsiug  from   it  sftw 

To  the  fint  of  ^M*e  petkipi  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  same  m 
ing  would  drmoDStnle  the  inutility  of  moral  ralramt.      But  Ibi 

thii  wide  difference;  that  moral  restraint, — meaning  the  delerrain „ 

to  abstain  from  even  legitimate  indulgence,  unlil  a  cerlajn  d^iee  * 
proviiion  hai  been  made  for  the  lujiport  of  a  familjr, — is  catuUe.) 
being  extended,  and  actually  does  extend,  in  a  certain  degree,  lo  ll 
ibe  individuals  in  the  clones  cmcemed,  or  at  all  eimta,  to  ao  bt    " 

proportion  of  them  that  the  exceptions  are  insignificant.     For  all  el 

to  eil«nd  the  influence  of  moral  restraint,  lend,  either   by  the  power  I 
example  or  otherwite,  to  produce  an  elTect  of  some  magtiitude  o 
on  all  (he  individuals  of  the  community,  even  ttie  least  (iompli_„, 
at  all  events  the  number  of  recusants  is  Anally  inconilderable.      And  i 
may  readily  be  conceded,  that  moral  lestraint  doa  only  operate,  by  tb 
portion  of  it  which  is  finally  extended  to  all  the  members  of  the  o' 
concerned, — or  to  so  nearly  all,  thai  the  recusants  are  unable  to  pnt_ 
(be  ultimate  eflect.     But  widely  different  liom  (he  case  of  motml  a 
strain)^  is  that  of  the  expedients  here  supposed.     They  ate   incapable) 
degree;  fiir  they  must  either  he  employed  entirely,  ot  left  alone  M. 
lirely.     And  they  are  so  revolting  in  themselves,   that  it  is  impoa^hl 
that  their  influence  can  extend  to  all,  or  to  anything  like  all ;  and  co  ' 
lequently  any  effect  in  diminiahing  population  which  may  be  prodne 
by  them  in  one  direction,  must  be  compensated  by  the  invitadim  )m 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  contrast  presented  by  the  purity-  ■!_ 
even  elegance,  of  the  authcr  of  the  great  diseoTeries  on  the  sul^ject  d 
Population,  ^irginitna  putritque  canto  may,  as  for  as  (he  spirit  of  jhi 
Bullior  is  concerned,  be  written  on  every  page  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Mal< 
thus;  and  his  illustrations, fuch  as  Ihoae  of  "the  tree  with  its  brsnobiM 
and  foliage,"  and  "  the  sunny  spot  in  man's  whole  life  where  hia  ii 
gination  loves  to  iiask,"   are  rhe  very  poetry  of  science. 

Though  the  instructors  of  youth  are  not  bound  (o  en(er  into  Ibe 
tual  confiitaKon  of  every  unseemly  error  that  men  may  fall  into,  enoi_„_^ 
has  been  said  to  show  the  Importance  of  bringing  the  pursuits  of  polities 
economy  within  the  pale  of  academical  education.  When  audi  effbrti 
■le  made  tn  teach  the  new  mumpiinaii,  the  least  the  univenitiea  oaa  dtt 
is  tn  teach  the  old  lumpiinua.     As  long  as  the  accrcUted  guardians  cl* 

IUaming  stand  alocf  from  a  branch  of  science  peculiarly  adapted  far 
Ifac  exercise  of  cultivated  reann,  it  necessarily  foils  into  the  hands  af 
■Me  who  have  leas  power  to  distinguish  fallacies,  and  las  oautiou  t 
paid  them. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  1829  (two  or  three  years  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition 
of  this)  M.  Say  took  up  the  same  ground  on  ''  Rent,^*  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  haying  decided  a  doubt  which  constitutetl  one  of  the  few 
remaining  opprobna  of  political  mathematics. 

His  conclusions  are  contained  in  Ihe  following  Chapter,  entitled  '*  On 
an  opinion  that  has  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  profiU  of  landed 
property." 

'  In  the  Frst  and  Third  Parts  of  this  work  it  has  been  endeayoured 
to  prove,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  things  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  want  there  is  for  them  in  consequence  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  society  concerned,  without  in  ordinary  cases  exceeding  the  ex- 
penses of  production  of  each  article  of  produce.  It  has  been  shown 
how  these  expenses  go  to  indemnify  each  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  production,  for  his  share  in  the  effect ;  and  to  render  these 
shares  more  distinctly  yisible,  I  haye  described  the  operatiye  as  pro- 
ducing by  the  application  of  his  personal  powers,  the  capitelist 
by  the  application  of  his  peculiar  instrument  which  is  his  capital, 
and  tha  landed  proprietor  by  the  application  of  his,  which  is  his  right 
of  property  in  a  piece  of  land.  And  on  coming  to  the  estimatiom  of 
the  portion  of  the  final  results  due  to  each  of  these  several  kinds  of 
proQucers,  it  has  been  made  by  taking  the  quantity  of  recompense 
which  each  of  them  succeeds  in  making  the  others  pay  him  out  of 
the  final  result;  for  it  seems  yery  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  value  of 
the  assistance  which  he  clubs,  is  measureable  by  the  expense  which 
other  men#roluntarily  ^o  to,  to  procure  it' 

'  Such  is,  on  the  subject  of  this  Chapter,  the  doctrine  professed  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  It  fiows  direcuy  from  that  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  leads  to  applicable  and 
practical  results.' 

'  Some  English  writers,  following  the  steps  of  David  Ricardo,  an 
author  whose  services  *and  talents  it  would  nevertheless  be  wrong  to 
overlook,  have  thought  that  Smith  had  not  assigned  the  true  causes  of 
rent;  that  he  had  not  found  the  laws  which  determine  its  amount, 
and  did  not  know  in  what  manner  it  is  affected  by  the  progress  of 
society.  I  shall  dwell  a  little  on  their  doctrine  on  this  point;  but 
considering  it  as  I  do,  as  a  mere  abstract  opinion  which  does  not  ex- 
plain practical  facts  and  consequently  is  of  no  use,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  tracing  the  principal  arguments  on  which  it  is  supported, 
and  shall  take  them  from  the  Notes  which  Mr  M<>Culloch  has  added 
to  the  last  edition  of  Adam  Smith,  in  which  I  apprehend  they  are 
presented  in  their  most  compressed  form.' 

'  Mr.  M^Culloch  thinks  that  the  inequality  of  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction attendant  on  the  produce  of  different  soils  it  the  prineipai 
eaute  and  the  measure  of  rent.  He  grounds  his  argument  on  the  Dad 
soil  costing  more  for  cultivation  than  the  good,  and  on  the  necessity 
there  is  for  cultivating  the  bad,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  produce^  as 
for  instance  corn,  which  the  society  is  in  want  of.' 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  tell,  how  a  differ- 
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dice  nn  be  i  real  md  eSective  ciute.    And  in  the  next,  who  ii  tbeit 

that  does  notKC.ihu  the  products  of  agricuKure  have  in  thisreiiicct 

nothing  thil  is  not  commao  to  all  other  kinds  of  produce;  and  Ihil 

la  fact  there  is  no  product  of  humgn  industry  that,  with  relation  to 

ftticoit  of  produclion,  is  not  in  precisely  the  unte  BituatioaT   The 

■  lets  of  foreign  commerce  cost  more,  when   they  come  (nmi 

erdistance;  liut  is  that  the  reason  why  more  is  gained  upon 

which  bBTe  not  so  fxr  to  gol    It  the  producers  who  are  neittt 

are  notsuSicieat  ta  supply  the  waati  of  the  public,  the  price  ol 

Epie  produce  in  recgueat  rises,  and  so  beeomes  sufficient  to   pay  th 

■wtpenie  of  bringiiiE  to  market  that  which  has  to  come  from  a  greats 

l,4iitance.    When  an  individual  manufacturer  happens  to  have  sdou 

'  ir  advantage,  as  for  instance  a  favourable  local  situation,  lit 

jre  than  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  greater  expenaetoHl 

ir  goods  for  market.    Everything  depends  on  the  strength  of  iK 

■demand.    It  is  so  plain  that  this  ia  the  cauae  which  csrries  the  ptiR 

y  <|f  wheat  to  what  it  is.  that  Mr.  H'Culloch  himselF  says  in  exptcB 

irords,  that  Ihe  Kaiue  of  com  hat  a  lendeac*  lo  riie  wilh  fhe  tNCRiAiIt 

l>KlllllDoccanoHrd6saniHerratto/pnpyfation.     fVol.  iv.  p.  |05.j' 

'  Is  not  thie  conceding,  that  the  price  which  furnishes  b  rent  to  ttt 
land-owner  arises  from  Ihe  strength  of  the  demand  ?  Is  it  not  agree- 
ing with  what  is  laid  down  m  Adam  Smith  and  the  other  parts  of  tbt 
present  work?  What  new  discovery  Is  there  in  it  at  all  t  Can  it  Ik 
icasonably  said,  that  the  bad  soils  in  a  parish  are  the  reason  why  tbc 
nod  ones  give  a  profit!  And  is  there  anv  ground  for  announcing  oo 
,  pie  strength  of  this,  that  a  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  real  reason 
.'  why  land  pays  a  rent,  tee,  or  profit  to  the  land-projirietor  ?• 
[  ■  David  Ricardo  concedes  in  like  manner,  that  it  lithe  increaieof 
the  population,  or  in  other  words  of  ihesnm  total  of  the  public  wanB, 
which  raises  the  price  of  corn  to  the  height  that  makes  it  worth  tht 
farmer's  while  to  agree  to  pay  a  rent".  His  concluaion  fAm  this  ii, 
thai  "Corn  is  not  high  becausea  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  be- 
cause corn  is  high."  The  case  is  the  same  with  all  products,  of 
whatever  kind.  At  the  price  to  which  the  wants  of  the  public  raise 
a  yard  of  cloth,  this  particular  product  has  a  value  sufficient  for  in- 
demnifying all  concerned  in  the  production.  They  are  not  paid  from 
any  necessity  there  is  tor  paying  the  expenses  of  the  previous  produc- 
lion !  for  these  expenses  would  not  of  themselves  give  any  value  lo  the 
product,  if  it  had  not  an  intrinsic  use  which  caused  it  to  be  an  object 

"  No  reduction."  proceeds  Bicardo,  "  would  take  place  in  the  price 
of  corn,  although  landlords  should  forego  the  whole  of  their  rent" 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  true;  because  it  is  the  strength  of  the 
demand  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  value,  and  the  abandonment 
of  rent!  by  the  proprietors  would  have  no  effect  opon  the  aCrength  at 


in  opposition  to  Smith,  that 

firovB  it  at  all.    If  outofaquartc  ,  „ , 

ings  go  to  the  land-proprietor,  thesli  shillings  would  still  be  incli 


It  of  a  quarter  of  com  at  forty  si 


I  part  of  the  price  of  good) ;  but  what  he  says  doe*  not 
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in  the  price,  even  though  the  six  shillings  were  paid  to  somebody  eUe 
in  consequence  of  the  land-proprietor's  refusing  to  receive  them.' 

'  Besides  this,  Adam  Smith  had  said  long  before  David  Ricardo,  th^t 
high  or  low  rent  it  the  effect  of  high  or  low  ftriee^  and  not  the  eauK 
[Book  i.  ch.  1 1.]  It  is  true  that  he  says  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
case  is  different  with  the  recompense  of  labour  and  stock ;  which  he 
says  are  the  cause  of  the  price,  and  not  the  consequence.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  in  this  last  part.  Smith  himself  is  in  the  wrong ;  the 
wants  of  the  public,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  are  what  are  the 
cause  of  the  price  of  products  of  whatever  kind,  and  what  enable  a 
speculator  to  pay  the  recompense  of  the  labour  and  the  stock,  and 
sometimes  a  share  for  the  monopoly  besides,  when  the  monopoly  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  production,  as  is  the  case  with  the  produce  of 
the  soil.' 

'  Mr.  M^CuUoch  thinks  that  the  principle  on  which  he  accounts  for 
rent,  is  different  from  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  advantage  of  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  he  admits  that  the  owner  of  the  land  which  produces  Tokay 
has  a  monopoly ;  and  he  admits  that  his  advantage  is  limited  only  by 
the  price  to  which  the  demand  for  Tokay  makes  the  produce  rise.  It 
is  very  hard  to  discover  any  difference  between  the  monopoly  pos- 
sessed by  the  proprietor  of  a  corn-field,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  that  produces  Tokay,  except  that  the  last  has  much  the 
smallest  number  of  competit;ors.  Whenever  the  proprietor  is  in  con- 
dition to  appropriate  to  himself  the  gain  which  arises  from  the  em 
ployment  of  the  land,  he  exercises  a  species  of  monopoly.  When  he 
can  get  nothing  from  his  property  beyond  the  wages  of  his  own 
labour  and  the  interest  of  his  stock  employed  upon  the  land,  his 
monopoly  gives  him  nothing,  and  it  is  the  consumer  that  has  the 
benefit  of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil.' 

'  The  same  author,  aware  probably  of  the  odd  effect  of  putting  for- 
ward the  bad  soils  as  the  cause  of  a  profit  being  given  by  the  good, 
affects  to  treat  the  objection  to  it  as  '  a  petty  cavil,'  and  produces  the 
same  idea  again  under  a  different  formula.  Out  of  the  whole  of  the 
capital  employed  in  raising  corn,  there  is  one  portion,  he  says,  which 
fields  no  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  [Vol.  iv.  p.  113],  and  this 
IS  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  existence  of  rent.  But  this  new 
formula  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  other.  Is  it  possible, 
that  the  absence  of  a  profit  in  one  case,  can  be  a  cause  of  profit 
in  another  ? ' 

'  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Malthus  to  say,  that  he  has  seen  into  the 
weakness  of  this  doctrine  on  rent,  and  has  authenticated  his  opinion 
in  a  reply  to  a  question  before  parliament.  On  being  asked  whether 
the  bringing  of  new  land  into  cultivation  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  rents  of  the  old,  he  replied ;  "  The  cultivating  of  poor  lands 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents ;  the  rise  of  the  price  of  produce 
compared  with  the  costs  of  production,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  rise 
of  rents,  takes  place  first,  and  then  such  rise  induces  the  cultivation 
of  the  poorer  land.  That  is  the  doctrine  I  originally  stated,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  it  was  altered  by  others  afterwards*." 

'  What  has  been  said  appears  enough  to  justify  my  opinion  on  the 
so  called  theory  of  rent,  which  has  introduced  no  new  truth  into  the 

«  Third  Report  on  Emigration  from  the  Uoitrd  Kingdom,  p.SSl. 
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•elenee  of  polifictl  economy,  and  explains  no  fbcft  fhat  b  nol  a- 
plained  more  naturally  by  the  truths  that  had  been  prefioodj 
ettablUhed.  i  tfaall  not  go  into  any  further  cUscuaaiona  on  themb- 
ject,  that  I  may  not  run  further  risk  of  incurring  the  reproach  nnde 
against  those  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  upon  it,  oi  baiagnRh 
digiously  tiresome,  and  disgusting  numbers  with  a  study  wua  k 
otherwise  so  attractive  by  its  application  to,  and  influence  on,  tkeki 
of  human  kind.  Who  can  calculate,  for  example,  the  immenttcoi- 
sequences  of  that  one  principle  so  clearly  estabiiahed  elnce  the  tMNflf 
Adam  Smith,  and  now  adopted  by  all  competent  judges  of  the  n\igic( 
that  every  nation  and  every  individual  has  a  diatinct  interest  iatke 
prosperity  of  all  the  rest,  and  that  jealousies  are  onlj  the  resoHef 
Ignorance  f  or  how  much  good  is  destined  to  ariae  out  of  the  ~ 


stration,  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  produce  is  tantamount  to  a  pontile 
augmentation  of  national  wealth  ?' — Say,  Vol.  iT.  ch«  20. 

Here  is  a  great  step  gained,  or  more  properly  two  great  steps;  Fiat 
that  irresistible  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  moitopo^  pndmn; 
Secondly,  that  there  is  shown  to  be  nothing  in  this  kind  of  production 
that  is  (MHifined  to  particular  articles,  but  all  kinds  of  proooction  0 
capable  of  taking  place,  and  actually  do  in  various  instances  tab 
place,  under  circumstances  of  monopoly.  It  is  two  great  New-Fooni* 
lands,  charted  and  laid  down.  " 


END  OP  "  TBUB  TBBOBT  OP  BENT.* 
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PREFACE. 

In  a  book  of  gglinr  pBgaondathetitleof  ^TIieTViieTlwocyofBcAl 

an  eudeavour  wai  made  to  demomtrati^  diat  the  canae  of  lent  it  nodn! 

but  what  was  long  ago  pointed  oat  bj  Adam  Smith,  namelyi  the  limiiK  i 

quantity  of  the  land  in   compaziioQ  with    the  competiton  for  iii 

produce.  I 

The  object  of  the  present  continuation  ia  to  trace  the  nabue  mde» 

iequencei  of  the  Com  Lawi,  ai  deriTable  from  the  tnie,  or  Ads 

Smith's,  theory  of  rent ;  and  to  fonn  a  book  of  referencei  for  the  iit 

tion  of  the  fallacies  advanced  in  thor  support. 

By  individuals  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  periodieil  VA 
most  of  the  &llacies  will  be  referred  without  difficulty  to  thor  innsi 
and  will  be  found  to  have  been  copied  without  even  verbal  altentia 
It  would  have  presented  a  remarkable  collection  of  men  of  diflfatf 
parties,  orders,  and  political  professions,  if  the  name  of  every  anflttki  | 
been  attached  to  what  is  his  own. 

The  Article  on  "  Agriculture  and  Rent**  in  the  Quartoly  Bemi 
for  October  1827,  and  the  Articles  on  <*  The  Com  Laws"  anddr 
*'  Emigration  Report**  in  that  for  March  1828,  have  been  difdacdf 
referred  to ;  because  they  may  be  considered  as  die  latest  manifieitoti^ 
the  agriculturists,  and  in  some  degree  a  measure  of  their  aigumenti^ 
strength. 

As  neither  the  '*  True  Theory  of  Rent**  nor  the  present  pampkk 
was  published  with  a  view  to  profit,  if  any  person  should  think  it  vnt 
^ile  to  reprint  either,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  necessity  for  extending  an  acquaintance  with  the  points  'at  iflat,* 
established  by  the  fact,  that  with  one  or  two  splendid  exceptions^  no  pob* 
lie  man  has  approached  the  question,  without  holding  out  some  part  of  ibt 
truth  and  realty  of  the  case  as  a  conciliatory  offering  to  the  guardisDii 
the  wrong.  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that  extensive  public  miachiefr  hiR 
been  removed  in  other  instances.  If  the  Slave  Trade,  for  example,  \id 
been  so  dealt  with,  it  would  have  been  an  opprobrium  to  the  national  jo- 
tice  to  the  present  hour.  The  precedent  is  not  a  bad  one,  in  its  ani& 
cation  to  the  means  of  abatement ;  and  the  subjects  altogether,  hsre 
more  traces  of  resemblance  than  might  be  supposed.  A  patient  peD^ 
verance  in  keeping  the  question  before  the  eyes  of  the  community,— « 
moderate  but  firm  protest  against  any  palliative  being  accepted  in  hen 
of  removal, — an  absolute  disavowal  of  participation  in  any  engagemotf 
to  consider  the  subject  as  at  rest, — a  cheerful  confidence  that  a  wrong 
known  is  virtually  a  wrong  deceased,  however  circumstances  nuky  relud 
the  moment  of  its  dissolution, — a  rational  degree  of  co-operation  snd 
mutual  eiicour^ement, — and  a  pledge  for  the  unceasing  employmedt 
of  all  legitimate  methods  to  procure  the  mitigation  and  final  Abolitioo 
of  the  evil, — were  the  instruments  which  effected  the  termination  of 
one  great  scene  of  injustice  and  impolicy,  and  will  in  the  end  secure  tbs 
same  conclusion  to  ue  other.  -^ 

Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  motto  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists should  evidently  be,  "  Anything  in  point  of  gradual  extindion : 
nothing  in  point  of  principle,^  Patience  is  a  virtue ;  but  not  that  pa- 
tience, which  accepte  the  dereliction  of  one  portion  of  a  wrong,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  eternity  of  the  remainder. 
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First  Partj  or  Introduction, 


<*  Let  the  case  be  supposed  of  a  small  number  of  settlen  taking  pos- 
^  session  of  a  large  and  fertile  island ;  and  let  the  soil  be  so  good,  and 
'<  their  habits  of  agricultural  energy  so  limited,  that  a  slight  scratching 
"  of  the  ground  and  throwing  in  the  seed  shall  be  all  &e  cultivation  Ihey 
<'  at  first  think  of  bestowing,  as  for  ages  together  has  been  a  picture  of 
*^  the  agriculture  of  many  tropical  countries.  If  the  land  was  uuap- 
'*  propriated,  and  every  man  might  occupy  at  will,  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
*'  commencement  no  man  would  pay  another  any  rent,  either  for  leave 
**  to  cultivate,  or  for  the  grass,  wood,  &c.  which  might  be  the  spontaneous 
'*  produce.  Or  if  instead  of  the  land  being  entirely  unappropriated, 
''  the  right  of  property  in  it  was  vested  in  a  number  of  owners,  but  who 
^'  were  without  the  means  of  bringing  the  land  into  immediate  cultivation, 
'<  it  would  be  equally  plain  that  tiie  competition  among  these  owners 
*'  would  in  the  commencement  reduce  the  rent  which  any  of  them  could 
*<  obtain,  to  the  lowest  possible  magnitude,  which  is  in  fact  no  magnitude 
'*  at  all.  In  such  an  establishment,  the  degree  of  each  man  s  wealth, 
*'  supposing  him  to  possess  the  brief  capital  required  for  setting  his  in- 
*<  dustry  in  motion,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  exertions  of  himself 
**  or  of  his  family.  He  that  by  his  activity  could  raise  or  collect  much 
"  com,  fruit,  sheep,  furs,  or  whatever  else  were  the  objects  of  industry 
**  within  his  reach,  would  be  comparatively  rich.  Such  manufactures 
«  as  he  stood  in  need  of,  he  must  obtain  either  by  the  uneconomical  pro- 
«  cess  of  employing  part  of  his  own  labour  or  that  of  his  dependents  in 
*'  their  production,  or  by  paying  for  them  with  part  of  his  agricultural 
**  produce  to  such  artisans  as  in  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour 
**  would  make  their  appearance.  But  as  he  would  have  no  alternative 
*'  but  either  to  pay  the  artisans  their  price,  or  have  recourse  to  the  un- 
**  economical  and  wasteful  method  of  manufacturing  the  articles  him- 
"  self,  the  recompense  of  these  artisans  would  in  the  commencement  be 
**  exceedingly  liberal,  and  their  lives  easy.  They  would  be  a  compa- 
''  ratively  idle  and  insolent  race,  working  when  mey  pleased,  and  almost 
*'  for  what  they  pleased ;  as  artisans  are  always  described  to  be  in  newly 
*'  peopled  agricultural  countries.  But  when  population  and  cultivation 
**  had  increased  so  as  to  begin  to  press  against  the  limits  of  the  soil  con- 
**  tained  in  the  whole  island,  and  there  was  no  longer  new  land  to  be 
*'  had  for  asking,  a  very  different  scene  would  begin  to  arise.  All 
*'the  population  which  was  not  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  or 
*'  supported  without  labour  upon  some  kind  of  previous  accumulation, 
*^  must  apply  itself  to  manufacturing  industry.  And  as  the  number  of 
**  persons  so  employed  increased,  a  competition  would  arise  among  them 
**  for  the  products  of  agriculture  upon  which  they  must  live  \  and  ^2^S& 
"  competition  would  oblige  them  to  give  a  gEeaXAx  ^t>sk!(sck  ^\  ^^ca  x^Ko^fiok 
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"  of  (bcir  own  labour,  in  TCtuin  fjt  a  amalUr  and  len  liuurioiu  quan- 
"tity  of  agricultural  produce  than  thej  had  been  accustorned  to  receiTe. 
•'  h  is  liue  tiial  die  laud  must  Qually  find  fuod  Tor  nil  that  live  on  it,  a> 
"  eae  vineyard  BniLi  wine  fat  b.11  diat  Gnalljr  drink  Tokay ;    but  it  does 
"  DDt  therefure  fullow,  Ihat  many  dT  Ihose  wlio  live  on  it  ma;  Dot,  when 
"their  numben  have  increased,  live  much  less  abundantly  than   they 
"  uted  to  do,  and  give  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  resoltfl  of  tbeir 
"  oun  labour  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  the  produce.      It  ii  prowd 
"by   the  experience  of  all  countries,  tha.!  moderately   good   land  it 
"  capable  of  producing  food  for  many  times  the  number  of  liimi^a  n- 
"  qnired  for  its  cultivation ;  so  dial  all  these  numbers  may   be  caUcd 
"  into  being,  to  assist  in  the  demand.     Hence  if  the  exebange  of  CaD- 
"  moditios  was  conducted  by  the  intervention  of  a  citculntiiig  medinm, 
"  the  money  ]>rici>  of  agricijtural  produce  tnuit  rise  in  cotnparisan  witii 
"ftemotiey  prices  of  other  com mudi ties.    Whether  this  oompaiative 
"  riiie  would  take  place  by  an  alteratiou  la  the  tnuney  price  of  coni, 
"  or  hy  an  alteration  in  llie  money  uricM  of  other  coiamoditjei,  or  by 
"  bodi  these  processes  at  once,  would  depend  on  the  manner  and  degree 
"in  which  the  community  kid  the  opportunity  of  (upplying  ilaelf  wilt 
'■  tiie  metals  employed  in  coins,  or  on  other  circumstances  connected  wilbt  J 
■'  the  principles  of  Currency.     But  in  whatever  manner  it  t     ' 
« its  effects  would  be  virtually  the  utne  ;  ao  that  it  ia  aufScii 
"  aider  the  case  where  the  whole  alleration  is  supposed  to  take  ptao.  . 
"the  monojj   price   of  agricultural  produce.     The  land-owner^  tiiw,*"' 
"would  begin  to  get  rich,  through  the  simple  lact  of  their  being  ie 
"land-owners,  and  there  being  no  more  land  to  own.    If  it  should  be 
"  found  some  day  that  a  contiguous  island  bad  sprung  up  of  the  aome 
"  nature  as  the  first,  their  proapect  of  increased  wealth  would  drop  at 
"once;  and  everything  would  go  on  as  it  did  at  the  commencmnr"*'^ 
"  till  the  neit  inland  had  lieen  cultivated  and  peopled  likethe  other.  ] 
"  ifthia  does  nut  happen,  tiie  lucky  land-owners  will  incontinently  b 
"  to  swell  into  men  of  landed  wealth.     If  they  keep  their  land  in  I 
"own  hands,  they  will  rine  into  what  are  termed gentlemen-fannei^ 9 
"  men  who  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  characters  of  landlord  and  o^ 
"tivator.     But  as  soon  as  what  they  obtain  by  the  »ale  of  their  produos 
"  sufficiently  greater  than  the  amount  for  which  they  can  hire  one  off 
"  less  fortunate  neighbours,  who  ia  heir  to  his  own  industry  and  no  '. 
"  bewde,  the  greater  part  of  them  willhireafarming-manorovep 
"  part  of  the  produce,  and  ait.down  in  theenjoyment  of  the  oHam  earn 
"(ii^mtdfcof  laoded  gentlemen  viitb  the  remainder.  And  from  this  step  of 
"the  farming-man,  they  will  aooo  proceed  to  the  further  one,  of  findings 
"  farminj-man  who  will   advance  Ilia  own  capital,  making  an  adequate 
"  deduction  out  of  the  produce  in  ralam, — or  in  other  worda,  n   fanner 
"nr  tenant.     The  reaaou  of  tbis  further  step  will  be,  their  deaire   to  get 
impletely  rid  of  tlie  trouble  of  superintending  the  employment 


"  of  the  capital ;  for  a  tenant  has 

''it with  the  utmost  exactness,  while  a  farming-mnnf  having 

"jnlerei^  must  «tiU  be  aupeiiatEndsd  in  a-cauaiderable  degree. 

L  "Cfae  rsni/min  left  aClei  dKliiei\ii%  Vi'^UnaiA.'iDe'^nriiaa 'A 
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**  ceeds  which  the  competition  among  individuals  of  his  class  obliges 
^  him  to  accept,  will  be  rent.  And  what  the  tenant  will  be  obliged  to 
<<  accept,  will  be  such  a  pert  of  the  price  of  the  produce,  as  will  return 
« him  the  capital  he  must  lay  out,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  {urofit  |for 
<<  which  men  under  the  existing  habits  of  the  society  will  consent  to  lay 
«out  farming  capital  and  superintend  its  employment  But  of  the 
<<  existence  of  this  residuum,  the  primary  cause  is  manifestly  the  in- 
"  creased  price  of  com.  As  it  has  been  accurately  expressed  by  Mr. 
"  Ricardo,  *•  Rent  will  be  paid  because  com  sells  high ;  and  not  com 
<<  sell  high  because  rent  is  paid  *,^  " 

**  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  com  must 
<^  create  a  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  other  commodities, — the  answer 
*<  is,  that  this  is  as  far  from  fallowing,  as  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com 
**  must  create  a  rise  in  wages,  at  a  time  when  Ihe  fact  avowedly  is,  tiiat  the 
"  increase  of  competition  among  the  labourers  is 'such  as  to  oblige  them  to 
**  accept  a  diminished  recompense.    The  cases  are  in  reality  alike.'^ 

''  In  all  this  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  word  about  different  qualities 
<'  of  ladd  or  doses  of  capital.  The  simple  case  is  what  is  to  be  setded 
''  first ;  and  then  the  accidents  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  till  the 
'<  whole  is  brought  to  the  case  presented  in  nature.  This  is  the  way 
*^  men  proceed  to  reason  in  other  instances ;  and  must  needs  be  the  way 
*<  in  this.  To  say  that  the  simple  case  is  not  the  practical  one,  would 
<*  be  the  argument  of  a  man  who  had  never  contemplated  such  a  pro- 
"  cess  as  analysis.  All  complex  cases  are  solved  by  dividing  them  into 
"  simple  ones ;  and  almost  all  the  cases  of  nature  are  complex.^' 

"  If  it  happens  that  in  the  supposed  island  there  are  lands  of  every 
'Variety  of  downward  quality,  then  as  popidation,  competition  for 
''food,  and  prices  incr^ise,  men  will  be  enabled  and  induced  to  take 
''  lower  and  lower  qualities  of  land  successively  into  cultivation,  stop- 
"  ping  always  at  the  quality  where  the  produce  \nll  do  no  more  than  repay 
''  the  expenses  with  the  lowest  profit  for  whidi  they  will  consent  to  lay 
''  out  capital  and  superintend  its  employment.  At  the  same  time  the 
<'  value  of  the  produce  on  all  the  superior  lands  will  increase ;  and  since 
*'  all  the  difference  between  the  actual  proceeds  and  what  allows  that 
"  lowest  profit,  will  be  taken  for  rent  at  the  first  moment  when  the  land- 
'<  owner  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  competition  which  is  in  his  favour, 
''  the  rent,  on  all  the  qualities  of  land  above  the  lowest,  will  increase 
''  also.  The  quantum  of  inferiority  with  which  neW  lands  can  be 
'*  brought  into  cultivation,  will  be  determined  by  the  rise  in  the  j^ce 
"  of  produce,  which  is  what  makes  their  cultivation  practicable.  The 
''increased  quantity  of  produce  brought  into  existence  by  the  culti- 
"  vation  of  this  new  land,  will  create  a  certain  degree  of  reaction  upon 
"  the  price  of  produce,  and  consequently  upon  the  quantity  of  new  land 
"  finally  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  a  reaction  of  this  kind  can  never 
go  the  whole  length  of  reducing  the  price  to  its  original  magnitude. 
For  if  it  reduced  it  to  this  point,  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  and 


*  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  by  David  Bicardo,  Esq.; 
p.  62." 
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"ofpiodjiee  would  be  reduced  to  theirotiginol  magnitude  also.  Bui  i 
"  reictiun  canudt  be  created  by  ill  xiicreue  of  produce  wliich  ia  notbing. 
"Hmoe  if  tliere  ii  to  be  any  reactdon  ataU,  lliete  must  be  «ome  iiiena* 
"  of  {iToduce  Id  make  It,  and  loiiie  incceaae  uf  priee  to  cause  that  b' 
"crease  of  produce.  The  prioe  therefore  muBt  finaUy  be  nited,  Id 
"apite  of  tfae  reaction.  And  it  irill  nut  only  be  miocd,  hat — since tbr 
"maitnitude  of  the  reaction  altogctljcr  must  depend  on  the  magmlndt 
"  of  tbe  increase  of  produce  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  whole 
"  produce  that  exiited  befuie. — in  all  (he  cates  wliich  occur  in  jnctict, 
"the  effect  of  the  reaction  will  be  comparatively  nnall.  But  in  alldui, 
"Hit  Ihe  Tin  in  the  priix  of  prtiduee,  (orwhiofa  a  riie  in  rent  is  a  oeceiWT 
"  concomitant,)  that  aiiAla  and  aaaa  inferior  land  la  be  brought  at' 
"  aiilivaliiHi ;  and  not  thi  tultivalion  of  in/n-iDr  land  thai  anna  Ik  na 
^'  threat.  It  ia  anrpriaing  that  the  author  formerly  quoted  should  ban 
"  disceroed  so  accurately  the  fallacy  of  anpposing  that  corn  sellg  biA 
"  because  rent  ia  paid,  instead  of  that  rent  ia  paid  because  cnm  idu 
"  high, — and  ihonld  not  hare  obacrved  the  kindred  fallacy  coDtained  in 
"  the  parts  of  the  quotations  which  were  giren  in  italit-e  sliuve.' 

"  In  the  lame  manner,  if  it  happeni  tluit  the  aupposed  cultivoton  f» 
"  aeaa  lufflcient  hahiu  of  obiervation  (o  diacover  nielhodg  of  obtainingt 
"  peater  crop  b^  means  of  a  greater  outlay  and  greater  exertiona,  eraj 
"  increase  of  price  will  enable  and  encourage  them  to  moke  suc««in 
"  improfemenlB  in  their  mode  of  cultivating  any  given  puiiion  of  soil. 
"  The  operation  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  produce  in  causing  a  grwlet 
"  outlay  to  he  made  upon  tbe  land,  and  tbe  mode  in  which  the  proceed! 
"  will  be  divided  between  (he  landlord  and  the  tenant,  may  etuiPy  iw 
"  baced.  Let  the  case  be  supposed  of  a  land-owner  who  unites  tlw  cba- 
"  roctera  of  landlord  and  cultivator ;  and  let  Ibe  lowest  rate  of  mofil 
"  for  which  he  and  other  cultivotora  are  williog  to  advance  capital  and 
"  superintend  its  employment,  be  ten  per  cent  per  annum*.  And  lei 
"  the  amount  of  what  he  annually  laya  out  on  the  laud  be  1000/.  aod 
"  the  final  Yolue  of  the  produce  1200/.  Now  the  reaac.n  why  thia  cul- 
"  tivatOT  does  not  lay  cut  annoally  on  the  land  a  greater  sum  than 
"  lODO;.,  as  for  instance  lUlO/.,— is  hacause  he  kuowa,  either  by  actnil 
"  ejperiment  or  by  that  tact  which  enables  turn  to  do  without  it,  thai 
"  the  fiual  value  of  the  whole  produce  wnnld  he  increased  by  leas  thas 
"  11/.,  which  is  the  lowest  return  for  which  he  is  williug'to  advance  tbt 
"  additional  IQ/.t  And  if  he  was  to  add  a  second  10/..  he  knows,  it  may 
"  be,  that  it  would  be  returned  with  no  profit  at  all ;  and  that  to  adJ 
"  a  third  would  cause  him  a  loss ;  so  that  no  man  in  his  setisea  would 
"  do  either.  The  reason  why  he  does  not  lay  out  o  trnaller  sum  llian 
"  JOOU/.,  03  for  instance  990/.,—ia  because  he  kiiows  that  the  final  value 
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of  the  produce  would  be  diminished  by  more  Ihan  Wl,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  employing  10/.  with  what 
he  considers  as  a  fair  profit.  And  for  the  same  reasons  that  this  cul« 
tivator  will  lay  out  exactly  1 000/.  upon  the  land,  any  other  man 
desirous  of  laying  out  agricultural  capital  for  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  will  agree  to  do  the  same.  The  land-owner  therefore  may, 
if  he  pleases,  find  a  man  who  will  engage  to  lay  out  lUOO/.  per  annum 
on  the  land  on  condition  of  receiving  1 100/.  out  of  the  proceeds, — or  in 
other  words  pay  100/.  out  of  the  produce  as  rent.  If  he  was  to  offer 
it  for  a  less  rent  than  this,  the  farmer  would  only  put  the  difference 
into  his  pocket  and  not  increase  the  outlay  on  the  land.  If  he  was 
to  demand  a  greater  rent,  he  could  not  get  it ;  because  it  would  not 
leave  the  cultivator  the  rate  of  profit  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  the 
lowest  for  which  cultivators  will  advance  capital  and  superintend  its 
employment, — or  in  other  words,  because  the  farmer  could  not  live. 
Hence  if  the  land-owner  continues  to  keep  the  land  in  his  own  hands, 
he  may  with  propriety  consider  100/.  per  annum  as  what  he  makes  by 
being  his  own  farmer,  and  100/.  per  annum  as  what  he  receives  by 
virtue  of  his  good  fortime  in  being  landlord.  Or  the  annual  gain  of 
200/.  may  be  considered  as  dividing  itself  into  two  parts,  of  which 
100/.  is  of  the  nature  of  profits  of  stock,  and  100/.  of  the  nature  of 
rent.  To  find  now  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  produce, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  600  quar- 
ters, corn  being  at  40«.  per  quarter ;  and  that  the  addition  of  10/.  to 
the  present  annual  outlay  of  1000/.,  instead  of  effecting  an  increase  of 
five  quarters  and  a  half  in  the  annual  produce,  which  is  what  would 
be  required  in  order  to  bring  in  11/.,  will  only  efiect  an  increase  of 
five  quarters.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  com  of  four  shillings  per  quarter,  would  cause  the  five  quarters  to 
fetch  11/.,  and  make  it  worth  while  for  the  cultivator  to  add  the  10/. 
to  the  outlay  ;  and  it  would  be  added  accordingly.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  estate  was  thus  increased  by  five 
quarters,  and  the  part  of  the  final  gain  which  resolves  itself  into  the 
profits  of  stock  was  increased  from  100/.  to  101/., — the  price  of  the 
other  600  quarters  would  be  increased  by  120/.,  which  would  be 
rent,  and  make  the  whole  rent  220/.  And  if  the  addition  of  a 
second  10/.  to  the  annual  outlay  would  produce  four  more  quartet's, 
then  to  make  it  worth  while  to  add  this  second  10/.  to  the  outlay,  the 
price  of  four  quarters  must  rise  to  1 1/.,  or  the  quarter  to  55«. ;  which 
would  increase  the  portion  that  resolves  itself  into  profits  of  stock  to 
102/.,  and  make  the  rent  rise  again  by  332/.  ld«.,  or  the  whole  rent 
be  552/.  15«.  It  is  true  that  while  all  this  was  going  on,  a  certain  degree 
of  reaction  would  from  time  to  time  take  place  on  the  price  of  com, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  produce  created  by  the  operations 
of  this  and  other  cultivators.  But,  as  was  shown  before,  the  reaction 
cannot  go  the  length  of  restoring  the  price  of  com  to  what  it  was  ori- 
ginally ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  com  rises  by  four  shillings  or  any 
other  sum,  this  includes  all  reactions,  and  consequently  no  correction 
for  reaction  is  required.  And  the  sums  thus  stated  to  be  of  the  nature 
VOL.  IV.  2   a 
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«  of  rent,  are  what  the  landH)wner,  if  he  chiues  to  let  his  land,  wonldii 
"  the  long  run  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  seyeral  circumstances  deaciibed. 
<*  If  tlie  landlord  mismanages  his  own  affairs, — if  he  hampers  lum* 
"  self  with  leases,  which  prevent  him  from  teJung  a  fair  adrantigf 

''  from  time  to  time  of  the  competition  among  farmers, or  if  br 

<'  finds  it  impracticable  in  tlie  nature  of  things^  to  regulate  a  contract 
<<  of  the  description  concerned,  with  incessant  and  inviolable  acconcy, 
"  — ^these  are  not  the  defects  of  the  theory,  but  of  the  execution.  Thi 
<*  distinction  is  of  the  greater  importance,  because  many  of  the  difficol* 
"  ties  which  arise  on  the  subject  of  rent,  proceed  from  confounding  the 
"  irregularities  in  its  receipt  which  spring  out  of  the^ahsence  of  an  in- 
**  CMsantly  active  system  of  operation  on  each  other  on  the  parts  of  tiv 
"  landlord  and  tenant,  with  the  amount  which  will  be  received  in  tb 
*'  long  run  and  upon  the  whole,  and  to  which  all  the  contracts  betwta 
*'  landlord  and  tenant  will  tend  as  to  a  mean/* 

'*  It  may  be  collected,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  every  sooceain 
''  increase  of  price  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  rent  rise  eveff* 
*'  where  by  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  price  upon  the  previoui  n*- 


ipable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation  with  a  profit  by  thesuppoird 
*'  increase  of  price;  and  to  cause  a  certain  augmentation  of  outlay  on  aQ 
*'  the  other  lands  in  cultivation,  provided  the  cultivators  are  acgtmrii^ 
*^  with  the  method  of  forcing  a  greater  crop  by  a  greater  outlay.  Ad^ 
^^  tlie  consequences  of  these  two  operations,  if  they  take  place  will  be  t 
"  certain  increase  of  produce,  and  a  certain  reaction  on  the  price  of  nt>- 
**  duce  in  the  way  of  Keeping  it  down,  which  must  however  fall  ferdxit 
"  of  kcejjing  it  down  to  its  original  state.  In  the  same  manner  evay 
"  successive  diminution  of  price  will  cause  all  the  contrary  lesultt. 
'^  The  most  marked  consequence  will  be  to  make  rent  fall  everywbov 
*'  by  the  amount  of  the  decrease  of  price  upon  the  final  produce  •  whidi 
**  will  take  place  as  fast  as  the  tenants  have  the  opportunity  of  adjust- 
**  iug  their  agreements  with  the  landlords.  And  besides  this  a  certaio 
*'  belt  of  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  diminn- 
'^  tion  of  outlay  be  made  on  other  lands ;  under  the  provisoes  stated  tf 
"  the  other  case.  And  tlie  consequence  of  these  two  operations  if  they 
**  take  place,  will  be  a  certain  diminution  of  produce  and  a  certain  re* 
"  action  on  the  price  of  produce  in  the  way  of  keeping  it  up,  whidi 
"  must  however  fall  far  short  of  keeping  it  up  to  its  original  height*.*' 
What  has  preceded  shows,  that  the  i-eut  of  any  object,  either  from  year 
to  year  or  for  any  other  period  which  includes  a  fair  average  portion  of 
the  production,  is  the  difference  between  the  living  cost  price  q/' the  product 
during  such  period, — (by  living  cost  price  being  meant  the  price  necessaiy 

to  pay  for  the  cost  of  production  with  a  living  profit  to  the  producer), 

and  the  price  for  which  the  produce  can  be  sold  in  consequence  of  the  t^oU 
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quantity  in  the  market  being  k»9  than  there  would  be  a  demand  for  at  the 
tiling  cost  price.  The  application  of  jthis  to  land,  mines,  and  other 
ohjects  where  the  produce  is  periodical,  needs  no  explanation.  In 
the  case  of  the  ground-rent  of  houses,  the  house  is  the  produce, 
and  the  builder  is  in  the  situation  of  the  cultivator  or  capitalist. 
Hence  the  sum  for  which  the  house  can  be  built  with  a  living  profit, 
must  be  turned  into  the  shape  of  an  annuity  for  the  number  of  years  the 
hoiise  is  calculated  to  last,  at  the  existing  market  rate  of  annuities ;  to 
which  must  be  added  the  annual  repairs  with  a  living  profit  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  what  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
house  can  be  annually  obtained  by  letting  it,  will  be  the  annual  ground- 
rent. 

The  difference  which  constitutes  rent,  may  arise  from  natural  or 
from  artificial  causes.  The  ways  in  which  it  may  arise  naturally  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  in  part  been  described  already.  The  way  in  which 
it  may  be  caused  artificially,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  returning  to 
the  case  of  the  island. 

If,  after  the  population  of  the  supposed  island  had  begun  to  press 
against  the  limits  of  the  soil,  ft  contiguous  island  should  spring  up  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  first,  the  prospect  of  increased  wealth  to  the  land- 
owners of  the  first  would  drop  at  once.  One  way  only  there  would  be, 
by  which  they  could  keep  up  the  amount  of  prices  and  of  rents ; — for 
the  rent  is  no  other  than  the  superfluity  of  price,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  not  necessary  to  pay  for  the  production  with  a  living  profit.  One  way 
only  there  would  be ;  and  that  is,  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  island,  or  in  other  words,  enact  com  laws.  Of  which 
laws,  the  effects  are  next  to  be  traced. 

If  the  island  first  cultivated  had  been  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
contiguous  land  the  rest  of  the  United  Empire,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
original  land-owners  had  the  power  effectually  to  decree,  that  no  food 
should  be  consumed  but  what  was  the  produce  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, — 
that  though  their  descendants  might  wander  into  the  wilds  of  Hamp- 
shire or  the  deserts  of  Middlesex,  it  should  be  against  law  for  them  to 
eat  a  fragment  of  agricultural  produce  except  what  had  been  grown 
within  the  licensed  territory, — ^the  consequence  must  have  been,  that 
the  population,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  United  Empire,  must  for  ever  ' 
have  been  confined  to  something  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
population,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  the  land-owners  should  be  disposed  to  deny  this  conclusion,  they 
would  be  answered  as  regards  the  question  of  population,  by  showing 
that  the  food  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  eve^  though  for  argument's 
sake  it  could  be  extended  by  the  cultivation  of  every  nook  and  crevice 
to  two,  three,  or  four  times  its  present  amount,  would  only  be  a  small 
portion  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  present  population  of  the  empire. 
And  as  regards  the  question  of  wealth,  they  would  be  answered,  by  show- 
ing that  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  can  possibly  be  manufactured 
and  sold  with  a  living  profit  to  the  producers,  must  in  all  cases  have 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  quantity  and  price  of  food. 

^<  It  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear,  that  if  the  manufacturing  ca^v 
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iw  demaiul  a  profit  or,  it  nay  b«,  ten  per  cent  on  llir 
F«apilal  Ihej  odviiice,  luiil  coasiiler  it  as  only  aliving  proGl, 
'   '  to  aiieaiice  it  fur  four,  fheir  ({oocU  would  Imofferei 

a  greater  quantity  would  IVom  time  to  time  be  manufsc- 
"  tund  aod  gold.  And  if  they  could  Iw  induced  to  advance  cspitil 
"with  DO  profit  stall,  a  Mill  gnatet  increaie  of  tales  might  take  pita. 
"  Aod  it  might  lie  greater  still  if,  fur  argum     '' 

"  that  they  iliould  consent  to  advance  capital  ^    . 

"  By  the  convetw  of  the  aigament  it  leenu  eqiiaUy  clear,  that  if  tt* 
"  capitalists,  frutn  any  cause  whaterer.  prooeed  to  mauufactiiie  at  ui 
"  of  the  increaisd  rotes  icverally  gpecifled  above, — Ibe  qaantiiy  of  goei 
■'  °- —  '■ —  *"  "-le  produced  will  be  such  ai  couM  otily  ha  'snld  »ir 


a  profit  of  four  per  cent,  or  with  ci 


with  a  loss  of  four  per  cral 


"  living  profit,  when  the  living  profit  is  ten  per  cetit.  The  pnigia^ 
"  therefore,  of  their  atteoipC  to  tnanufacturs  these  iucreaied  quaoliHK 
"  must  be  checlied  hy  the  accumulation  of  what  it  it  impoaaible  toidl 
"  with  a  living  profit,  and  the  withdrawiug  of  a  portion  of  the  produdO 
**  hy  bankruptcy.'" 

"  All  ihat  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  is  tehg.  in  a  given  state  rf 
"  msnu  facto  ring  skill,  all  the  manul'ichnere  anii  sliopkeepera  in  H* 
"  country  do  not  malie  and  sell  more  than  they  actually  do  ;  as,  for  a- 
"  stance,  ten  times  as  much.  And  bEra  it  will  be  founrl,  ial  th«eii 
"  an  ultimate  reference  lo  com.  For  if  they  were  to  atttmipt  sudi  a 
"  increase,  they  must  proceed  to  create  a  labouring  popuiation  sp- 
"  proacfaing  to  ten  timea  tlie  present  number;  because  when  a  idbdii 
"  working  twelve  hours  a-day  already,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  Dukiif 
"  him  work  ten  times  as  much.  And  whether  they  set  about  effectiif 
"  this  increase  by  tlia  shottest  toad,  which  would  be  by  the  iutrnduodiB 
"  of  adult  workmen  from  other  counbies,— or  waited  for  the  sIohb 
"  progreaa  of  population  at  home,'— it  is  clear  that  they  must  commeiiff 
■'  by  advancing  in  the  shape  of  wages  the  meons  of  oblajniiigasupjij 
*■  of  com,  which,  first  or  last,  is  lo  amount  to  somelhiog  lite  ten  tnM 
"the  present  supply.  But  since  no  prices  could  have  the  eflwtiif 
■  makmg  our  agriculturists  produce  a  tenfold  supply,  the  jjtoprienn 
"  must,  to  use  a  maritime  j^raae,  be  bnmghl  up  by  tlie  iaipoanbilitj  rf 
"  famishing  what  would  procure  the  corn  required  to  go  on-  RtDU 
"  if  Ihey  persisted  in  the  attempt  lo  fumi^i  it.  they  would  £i< 
"  discflver  that  their  profit  was  being  ealen  up  in  the  contest  next  the 
"  it  was  Tiotliing,  and  next  diot  they  were  continuing  the  strugirleatt 
"  ruinous  loss.  The  secret  therefore  lies  in  the  slowness  of  the  incKW 
"  of  the  produce  of  laud,  .•....- 

icultiiriits 


"  It  would  be  easy  to  double  the 


antity  of  g 


sDuld  teach  the  agriculturist 


■^.of  manufacture!  m 
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**  There  is  then,  in  any  given  state  of  manufactaring  ski]l  and  of  the 
"  supply  of  com,  a  certain  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  which 
''  can  be  produced  and  sold  with  a  living  profit.  And  if  more  are 
'*  produced,  they  cannot  be  sold  with  a  living  profit ;  and  this  is  a 
«  General  Glut*." 

The  magnified  case  here  'given,  shows  by  what  precise  process  it  is, 
(hat  the  limitation  of  the  food  of  the  United  Empire  to  the  produce  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  would  curtail  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  amount 
of  British  manufactures.  That  the  amount  must  in  some  way  or  other 
be  curtailed,  is  clear ;  because  the  food  would  be  forbidden  to  exist,  qn 
which  the  manufacturers  of  the  present  quantity  could  live. 

But  if  the  population,  food,  and  manufactures,  would  be  reduced  to 
something  like  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
United  Empire  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  degree.  For  they  can 
only  be  composed  of  some  or  other  of  these  elements. 

If  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  attempt  to  set  up  the 
increase  of  their  rents  irom  the  supposed  prohibition,  as  a  national  gain, 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  encouraged ; — they  would  be  answered  by 
showing,  that  all  that  they  could  gain  must  be  taken  fi^m  somebody 
else  in  the  price  of  food,  which  could  make  no  national  gain ;  and  that 
the  further  result  was  to  reduce  the  wealth  and  power  of  ihe  United 
£mpire  to  something  like  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


*  '*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear,  whether  the  supporters  of  the  impossi- 
'*  bility  of  a  General  Glut  intended  to  include  corn  under  the  term  commodity 
"  or  not.  If  they  did.  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  fallacy  which  consists  in 
'*  assuming  that  all  kinds  of  production  are  alike." 

"  If  corn  had  been  ever  so  distinctly  included,  it  would  still  have  been  untrue 
"  that  there  could  be  no  general  glut.  For  under  any  imaginable  state  of  the 
*'  trade  in  corn,  there  might  arrive  a  period  when  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
**  and  manufacturers  would  press  against  the  quantity  of  food  ;  and  then  the 
*'  possibility  of  a  general  glut  would  ensue.'* 

**  The  strong  peculiarity  attending  the  production  of  corn  and  raw  produce  in 
'^general,  is,  that  by  the  constitution  of  nature  the  facility  of  increasing  the 
*i  production  diminishes  with  the  quantity  produced,  in  a  way  which  does  not 
*  take  place  in  the  operations  performed  on  raw  produce  by  manufacturing  ia« 
"  dustry,  A  certain  quantity  of  the  labour  of  a  husbandman  produces  a  quarter 
'*  of  corn  ;  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  turns  a  half- 
'*  penny-worth  of  iron  ore  into  a  watch-chain  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Bat 
**  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  operations; — that  if  the 
**  labour  of  two  individuals  were  to  be  employed  in  making  watch-chains  where 
'*  one  was  employed  before,  two  watch-chains  would  be  produced  instead  of 
"  one ;  but  if  the  labour  of  two  individuals  were  to  be  employed  in  producing 
*'  corn  where  one  was  employed  before,  the  result  would  by  no  means  be  the 
"  production  of  two  quarters  instead  of  one;  for  the  constitution  of  nature  by 
"  which  the  quantity  nf  raw  produce  increases  more  slowly  than  the  quantity  of 
"  labour  applied,  would  intervene." 

*'  It  is  not  true  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
"  factureit,  is  only  that  one  is  the  application  of  industry  to  one  kind  of  produce 
"  and  the  other  to  another.  But  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  difference 
**  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  manufactures  are  the  application  of  industry  in  a 
"  direction  where  the  produce  varies  as  the  labour  applied,  and  agriculture  where 
"  it  does  not." 

"  If  the  labour  of  two  individuals  would  produce  two  quarters  of  com  where 
"  there  was  one  before,  as  it  will  produce  two  watch-chains,— it  might  be  cck'a- 
"  ceded  that  there  could  be  no  General  Glut.*'— True  TKeori|  of 'Rent. 
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If  tile;  ahould  aHempt  la  njiment  the  ilimination  of  thoir  Tcnb  iff 
the  odiuiHioii  nfOD;  food  but  what  was  produced  in  the  Isle  nf  Wigtit, 
ai  ILD  mpity  d(ine  to  IbemaeliM  ;  Itiey  would  be  (old,  tliat  unce  nil  ihc; 
ware  td  g^ii  muit  be  lalieti  finm  mmebmly  else,  with  the  dwlrurtioo 
of  the  giMietal  interesta  of  the  community  lnsideB,  Ihs  policy  of  premnl- 
ing  *ucli  a  mode  uf  gain  to  individunlB  Btood  to  a  eertain  degree  an 
the  ume  gnimidg  aa  the  policy  of  preventing  Ihe  iudastry  of  hijh- 

If  ihs  land-ownerg  should  call  Ihe  eooourgigement  given  to  the  ciilti- 
Tation  uf  every  nook  and  crevice  in  ths  ts)e  uf  Wi^it,  hy  the  aasnedl 
Ihe  eticnuragement  uf  agriculture  ;~lhey  would  be  tuld,  that  the  uKiif 
agriculture  la  to  have  corn,  and  that  the  litnitation  of  the  com  of  Iht 
United  Empire  to  Huit  of  the  Iilc  of  Wiglit,  ia  not  on  iarention  bi  fane 
com,  but  not  la  ham  it. 

If  ihey  should  coU  the  prevention  of  the  cultivaKon  of  tliew  w»ta 
and  crevicea  by  the  name  bf  nn  injury  to  agritullure,  atiii  ifareateD  it 
connnunily  with  famine  from  Uie  Ion ; — Ihey  would  be  told,  IbU  if  Ai 
growth  of  com  ia  diminiibed  in  the  lile  of  Wight,  it  con  only  be  l»- 
CBiue  more  awl  cheaiper  com  in  pn)cni«d  elsewhere, which  ia  not  ■  to" 
of  famine,  bul  the  contiaty. 

If  Ihe  land-oniKn  of  the  Ule  of  Wij^ht  ahould  represent  ttiiltbn 
wCTB  great  pnjen  of  (asea,  and  lliol  if  theit  gaina  were  reduced  it  wmIo 
be  impinsible  ibej  should  pay  the  aame  taxea  as  before ; — the  minitta, 
if  there  waa  one,  would  lell  them,  that  Ihe  taies  which  could  pognU) 
le  levied  from  iKem,  could  only  he  pari  of  what  they  were  to  iwrift 


from  eumebody  el>e  iu  the  extra  price  c^f  food,  aiid  could  thervfon 

aa  well  he  levied  from  those  other  pctsani  inateud;  and   |lm(  h( 

auld  bo  an  acussion  of  all  the  revenue,  which  would  ia\' 


ftom  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  Empire  being  no  Irogo 
limited  to  what  could  beaupported  ou  the  fbod  produced  in  the  laleo' 
Wight. 

If  the  bankers,  if  auch  there  were,  the  mouied  loen,  the  abip-ownoii 
the  lawyeni,  the  ptofbesional  men  of  all  kinds,  the  ezpectatita  in  evtn 
line,  and  die  claiaes  who  In  aome  way  or  other  lire  througli  tlie  eintB' 
diture  of  Ihe  public  rfvenue,  should  be  invited  to  become  partieiti 
■uch  a.  repregentHtioD  of  tbe  land-ownen ; — (hey  would  consider  whetbo 
their  respective  interests  would  tie  advanced  by  keepinv  down  ibr 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  Empire  to  those  of  the  Isli^  of  WigM. 
and  whedier  there  was  any  reason  why  they  ahould  promote  a  gen««l 
iujustica  against  their  own  interests.  Or  at  all  events  tbey  would  bs 
■itnpletons  if  theydid  iiol. 

If  tiiete  were  occasion  for  [jutting  Iha  unreaaonableneas  of  mch 


ingCT  h'ght,  it  wouhl  be  by  suppoaing,  that  tbe 

"  """  ' ' '  ■'-'  -lit  found  praying  i1h 

United  Gmpiiv  misfal 
what  could  be  raised   upnn  (ho  cultivatiuu  of  the  Ide 


rf  tbe  Jale  of  Wiglit  — .,-^ 

I,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  United  "^mpin 


I  praying  1 

Wight-  and  the  increnseii  \seva  -^4  Vi^  tiw  \and-ownera  of  tlie 
Wtyfit  accepted  inretmov  anii  &bS.  'iiia  >™JtHn,fcftwnn«ti, 


Isle^T 

lie  of  r 
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ship-owners,  the  lawyers,  the  professsional  men,  the  expectants,  and  the 
public  servants,  were  invited  to  concur. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  effects  would  be  produced,  if  instead  of 
Hampshire  or  Middlesex,  the  com  was  to  come  from  France  or  from 
Poland.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  food  consumed  or  consumable 
in  the  United  Empire,  would  be  curtailed  by  the  quantity  finally  kept 
out ;  and  the  population,  wealth,  and  power,  would  be  curtailed  in  the 
degree  and  manner  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the  consequence. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  additional  supply  of  food  would  not  be 
raised  by  the  exertions  of  British  agriculturists,  but  by  the  exertions  of 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants,  acting  upon  the  nece^ities  of 
Frenchmen  or  of  Poles.  The  prayer,  therefore,  of  the  agriculturists  would 
amount  to  requesting,  that  nobody  might  make  national  wealth  but 
themselves,  or  further  than  they  were  to  have  a  profit  from  it.  And  the 
way  to  put  the  reasonableness  of  this  prayer  in  a  proper  light,  is  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  and  the  ship-owners,  were 
found  praying  that  the  eating  of  any  British  com  might  be  prohibited 
by  law,  in  order  that  they  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  ship- 
owners, might  have  the  benefit  of  importing  all  from  abroad. 

If  the  agriculturists  should  represent  tiiis  clashing  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists  and  the  other  classes,  as  an  abstruse 
and  puzzling  matter,  in  which  it  required  great  political  knowledge  to 
determine  the  point  where  the  two  interests  should  rest ;-— the  answer 
would  be,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  question  which  mankind  had  al- 
ready decided  over  and  over  again,  by  determining  that  all  disputes 
wheUier  John  shall  keep  Thomas  from  coming  to  market,  or  Thomas 
shall  keep  John,  shall  be  settled  by  both  John  and  Thomas  selling  as 
much  as  other  people  chuse  to  buy. 

If  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  urge,  that  they  were 
^e  great  purchasers  of  manufactured  goods,'  and  consequently  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  the  land-owners  should  re- 
ceive high  prices,  in  order  that  they  might  expend  them  on  the  manu- 
facturers ; — they  would  be  answered,  thit  it  could  be  no  object  of  desire 
to  the  manufacturers,  that  the  land-owners  should  receive  high  prices 
and  expend  the  receipts  upon  themselves,  if  the  result  was  to  be  that  the 
food  finally  received  was  to  be  less  than  they  could  have  got  for  the 
same  quantity  of  manufactures  elsewhere ;  and  that  besides  this,  there 
would  be  the  loss  of  all  that  might  have  been  obtained  for  the  portion 
of  manufactures  and  trade,  which  is  prohibited  from  coming  into  exist- 
ence by  the  limitation  of  the  industry  of  the  United  Empire  to  what 
can  be  supported  on  the  food  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  there  were  occasion  for  putting  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  plea 
in  a  stronger  light,  it  would  be  by  supposing  the  agricultiurists  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  at  this  moment  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Empire  to  join  them  in  procuring  the  prohibition  of  the  com  of  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  and  offer  them  the  expenditure  of  tiie  increased  revenoet 
which  would  arise  to  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  return. 

If  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  endeavour  to  make 
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tlieir  mouopaly  monr  paluUbU,  by  pioposing  that  monopolies  of  tsaiaa 
kiudi  iboultl  be  i^rauteil  lu  llie  muiufacturen  b;  way  of  campoisatin^ 
— or  if  thvy  >Lou]ii  appeal  to  ceitaja  moiiopoUea  of  this  kind  tu  tat- 
CDor,  01  a.  reoHiu  wby  Iheti  own  monopalf  abould   be  continued; — litf    i 
would  be  atuwerwl,  Ihat  the  granting  of  monopolie*  to  the  maniifKf-  J 
tuier*  hnd  iiu  leudeoey  lo  lemore  liie  mttiQ  evil,  which  is  tie  reatrictin  J 
of  the  ioiluftry  of  the  country  to  whnl  could  be  supported   on  the  porfl 
ducc  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight ;  b.d>1  that  the  whole  plan  besidei,  wa»  od^fl 
like  propociog  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  Jtom  the  occastonnl  locOK^I 
rence  of^ highway  tohbei7,  by  licensit^g  every  nun  to  mb  in  hit  Ifldfl 
And  if  the  msuufaGtuien  allowed  tbeoiselve*  to   be  led   away  bj  jH 
liupe  uf  gaioiug  or  preserving  this  or  that  moiiopoly  to  their  paiti£ill^| 
crafts,  they  woiild  act  like  meu  who  should  be  ])er9uaded  to  vole  lii^B 
general  famine,  by  the  proniite  of  a  halfpenny  roll  a-piece  U>  thB^I 

It  would  be  evident,  on  view  uf  such  a  proposal  from  the  ble^l 
Wight,  thsttlie  question  of  free  trade  rested  mainly,  and  almM  l^| 
titely,  on  the  freedom  of  (he  trade  in  food ;  and  that  to  diKtmifl 
me  of  the  greater  or  leu  freedom  uf  Ihii  or  that  branch  of  comniBafl 
while  the  great  commeroe  in  food  remained  fettered, — was  like  ilX 
quiring  how  much  a  man's  liberty  may  be  advanced  by  letting  lotjfl 
bit  little  Baser,  when  the  total  fact  is  that  lie  i>  tied  together  by  i$i 
neck  and  heels, 

If  the  laud-ownera  of  the  lalc  of  Wight  should  have  had  the  inflnOM 

to  a  certain  degree  or  for  a  certain  time  to  prevent  the  eating-  of  nny  OOT 

but  their  own,  sjid  sbuuld  represent  the  reduction  of  rents  which  wmH 

(uHse  from  tlie  admission  ol^  other  com  as  the  taking:  away  of  parttf^ 

I    llieir  lawful  property; — this  would  lead  to  Ibe  discovery,  of  wli^afl 

Kpahspa  the  sorest  of  all  points  lo  the  laod-owneni,  that  rent  is  not  aJB 

Hipgrty,  in  the  sense  m  whicb  mankind  have  bouiid  themselre*  fiva| 

Fpotectiun.     The  simple  bscis  on  whicb  men  have  agreed   to  I>Nl|3| 

*  property,  is  that  it  is  the  reward  of  labour,  and  that  without  iiiiiriJM 

protection  to  this  there  cuuld  be  neither  labour  nor  production.     IMB 

a  ml  the  reward  of  labour  {  for  it  is  the  superQuity  of  price  abora  *HB 

is  uecasaary  to  pay  the  cultivator  with  a  fair  profit.     The  land-ownlHl 

as  distinguisbed  from  the  cultivators,  ore  a  race  who  toil  not,  neil^  oH 

they  spin ;  they  live  out  ot  the  wage)  of  other  meu's  spiinung.     H^H 

cannot  receive  a  farthing  uf  rent,  except  in  consequence  of  the  niiin^l 

paying  a  higher  price  fur  tlie  produce  than  is  necessary  to  pay  tbet^l 

penges  of  cultivattuti  with  a  lUr  profit.   The  public,  therefore,  will  p^l 

tect  tbeui  in  the  posseesion  of  the  rent,  as  long  as  it  is  not  raised  by  ^^| 

violence  dune  tu  otliers ;  but  not  a  jot  further.     The  public  will  iij^| 

fere  to  see  that  the  rent  of  the  land,  so  long  as  it  ta  not  raised  by  nol^^H 

is  secured  tu  them  and  to  nobody  else.     But  iC  will  not  itilerlln^H 

cause  the  rent  to  be  raised  by  violeace)  either  at  their  asking  uc  1^1 

askinfr  of  anybody  else.    If  the   land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  l^| 

vanceiJ  the  claim  auppowd,  ftiere  -HonXii  \«.  no  5^*'™,%-™!  of  tiie^H 

Jemma.      Eillier  their  leuls  ate nrt'jtQ^rt^i'ii'.'iie.w™* 'la '•'lo^.^B 
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men  are  bonnd  to  preserve  them;  or  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  fought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  United  Empire  as  long  as 
they  found  it  convenient  to  desire  it 

If  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  struggling  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  United  Empire,  should  represent  tiiat  of  some 
taxes  they  paid  the  whole  and  of  others  a  great  proportion,  and  that 
thei'efore  tliey  had  a  claim  to  a  monopoly  as  a  compensation ; — the  first 
step  towards  an  answer  would  be,  that  if  they  paid  more  than  was 
right,  it  should  be  remedied  by  laying  the  taxes  in  a  different  manner, — 
and  not  compensation  be  made  by  restrictions,  of  which  the  effect  is  to 
keep  down  the  wealth  of  the  United  Empire  to  what  can  be  supported 
on  the  produce  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  there  is  a  much  sorer  point 
than  this ;  which  is,  that  for  taxation  to  fall  upon  rent,  is  just  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  the  community  about  to  occupy  the  United  Empire 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  in  a  situation  to  take  a  common-sense  view 
of  what  would  be  for  the  general  good  of  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
they  would  clearly  determine  that  no  taxation  should  ever  fall  on  the 
operations  of  industry,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  fall  upon  rent. 
And  this  for  two  reasons ;  First,  because  rent  is  nothing  but  a  tax  upon 
those  who  have  laboured,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not ;  and 
Secondly,  because  when  a  tax  falls  on  tlie  produce  of  industry  instead 
of  falling  on  rent  which  is  not  industry,  the  tax  is  lost  twice, — once  by 
the  consumers,  and  once  more  by  the  industrious  in  the  diminution  of 
their  employment  and  means  of  gain*.  The  community,  therefore, 
would  determine  that  no  such  injury  and  waste  should  take  place ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  determine  that  there  should  be  no  leaks  in 
the  public  money-bags.  Any  individuals  who  could  get  possession  of 
the  rents,  and  procure  the  taxes  to  be  laid  on  industry  instead,  would 
profit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  got  possession  of  the  money-bags ; 
but  it  would  be  as  much  the  interest  'and  duty  of  the  community  to 
prevent  one  event  as  the  other.  If  it  was  pleaded  that  ^e  gains  and 
losses  would  be  all  within  the  community,  and  therefore  there  <!buld  be 
no  public  loss, — the  answer  would  be,  that  there  was,  in  the  first  place, 
the  taking  away  the  reward  of  labour  irom  those  who  had  laboured, 
and  giving  it  to  those  who  did  nothing  in  return,  which  is  the  only 
serious  objection  to  taking  the  money-bags ; — and  secondly,  that  there* 
was  a  gratuitous  loss  and  prevention  of  an  equal  quantity  of  wealth  to 
the  community  besides,  arising  out  of  the  taxes  being  thrown  on  the 
produce  of  industry ;  which  is  a  mischief  the  taking  of  the  money-bags 
has  not  to  answer  for.     The  community,  therefore,  would  pass  a  self- 

*  "  A  tax  on  the  profits  of  manufacturers,  will  be  taken  by  the  government 
"  once,  and  there  will  be  an  additional  loss  or  prevention  of  an  equivalent  qnan- 
**  tity  of  production  besides,  which  will  be  lost  to  the  community  without  ad- 
**  vantage  to  the  government  or  anybody  else,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what 
*'  would  be  the  result  of  a  deterioration  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  tax  falls 
'*  on  the  consumers,  and  the  gratuitous  loss  on  the  capitalists  and  labourers. 
"  And  this  last  gratuitous  loss  is  measured  by,  and  is  in  fact  identical  with,  the 
**  losses  arising  to  the  manufactaring  capitalists  and  labourers  from  the  dimi* 
'*  nution  of  the  extent  of  their  business."— True  Theory  of  Rent,  p.  4S9  of  th« 
present  Volume.— For  the  proof  In  detail  see  that  work  j  also  Lecture  VII  in 
page  395  of  the  present  Volome. 


The  UniUd  Statee 
done  tliia  to  b  certain  eiteal. 

.  for  the  piirpoac  of  hereailer  defraying  the  public  expeu . ^,  _.  , 

rent.  It  ii  pDwibU  to  conceire  pn  order  of  men  la  arise,  who  ihwtU 
i^ect  to  thii  arnuigement,  and  represent  tlie  lienefit  ffaat  woald  etuM 
ftom  giving  the  rents  to  themielres,  and  (addling  the  American  'com- 
munity  with  the  HDiuunt  in  the  ibape  of  taiei.  But  it  is  very  unliUf 
Btot  the  American  cnmmunily  should  listen  to  tbem. 

The  land-ownerB  in  eipectaucj,  would  undoubtedly  contend, nam 

fhct  men  always  do  contend,  as  stoutly  as  they  are  able,  for  ereiTthii| 
tbey  BKpcM  to  gajn  by, — thai  the  momeul  a  jiortion  nf  loiid  came  itils 

»«n7  man's  bonds,  it  lUid  all  that  could  possibly  be  mode  by  it,  tecHse 
Us  property,  and  IrDm  that  moment  all  right  iii  the  oommunity  tois- 
tufere  with  it  was  gone  fot  ever.  But  they  would  tpeedily  twtoU, 
'Sttt  rent  altogether,  is  ot  tliat  <|Mviea  of  property  wbich  civilized  md- 
nnnities  have  at  all  times  undertolien  to  restmin,  Id  prohibit,  or  to  w 
Biit  to  such  preciie  degrees  and  in  such  preoiee  manneia  aa  appeaMub 
be  uuthoriied  by  the  oonrideration  of  the  genstal  good;  aiid  that  itttj 
willUy  olaim  to  any  property  except  consistently  with  tlie  ends  and  par 
poses  for  whioh  civilized  society  bos  been  formed,  they  tnust  go  out  ofto 
paleofciiiliiedsocielytoUo  it.  If  a  man  basa  fishery  liirough  hi>Iaiidi( 
the  law  will  not  prevent  him  from  tiihing  in  it  upon  the  mere  gniual 
(bat  what  he  does  not  take  may  lie  taken  by  somebody  else.  This  wodd 
he  robbery,  or  an  interference  with  that  use  and  enjiiymetit  of  propo^ 
which  it  is  the  object  of  society  to  protect.  But  if  thiB  man  hax  a  modi 
of  fishing,  the  leiult  of  which  is,  that  for  every  fish   takm  by  birasslC 

»liM  are  dertmyed  or  preieated  frOm  eiisting  in  his  neighbours'  wate* 
6e  law  will  put  him  down  directly.  For  this  is  precisely  the  tue  and 
W^oyment  of  property  which  it  is  the  objaof  of  society  to  prevenL  R" 
i«n  has  a  right  to  call  on  the  eommuuity  hi  assist  him  iu  ■acuring't 
general  loss.  The  question  of  ceaistiug  tijtiition  upon  rent,  presents  th 
nme  case.  If  Ibe  result  loerely  wns,  that  the  taxatian  escape^l  by  oae 
individual  must  be  paid  by  sotnehody  else,  sumelhiiig  might  be  a^ 
against  taxing  rent  in  preference  to  industry;  though  llicre  would  Mill 
be  the  reply,  that  the  fhiits  of  industry  are  the  produce  of  labour  wlu<ll 
is  what  mankind  have  combined  to  protect,  and  rent  is  not.  But  wIhp 
the  result  is,  that  besides  this,  the  amount  must  he  lost  a  secood  tiow  bf 
flie  community  in  another  form,  it  enters  at  once  into  the  east  of  te 
fishery,— there  are  the  two  fishes  taken  )kim  lomeboily  else,  for  one'dHt 
is  to  be  caught  by  the  owner  of  the  waters.  Tlie  owner  mnv  cry  Mt 
against  the  hardship  of  interfering  with  what  he  chuaes  to  call  his  p*, 
petty ;  but  the  naked  truth  is,  that  lodety  has  not  united  for  the  pumM 
of  securing  (o  bim  such  property  oa  he  speaks  of,  but  oF  preveotiug  U* 
bom  having  it.  All  the  claims  mode  fur  the  maiotenaiice  of  abu«i  tf 
the  ground  of  theii  being  property  or  what  ore  technically  termed  TaHd 
iataetO,  depend  on  t\ii«  (aJVaC'j  uS  csiS.Va>%  ™  society  to  protect,  whit 
the  feci  is  it  wns  formed  to  ^ — — ' 
At  the  satoe  time  it  ma? 
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a  community  ought  to  proceed  towards  individoaU,  who  through  the 
ignorance  or  fault  of  the  community,  ha^e  heen  nuned  and  brought  up 
in  the  receipt  of  revenues  dependent  on  taking  the  reward  ixom  the  pn>> 
ducer  and  giving  it  to  him  who  has  not  produced.  A  collector  of 
<<  black  mail/'  where  his  vocation  has  not  been  altogether  of  his  own 
invention,  but  is  in  a  certain  degree  wrought  into  the  habits  and  suf- 
ferance of  the  public,  has  a  right  to  be  treated  with  some  tendemew ; 
and  industrious  and  civilized  communities,  when  they  have  grown  np 
in  the  neighboiuhood  of  similar  incumbrances,  have  seldom  been  indis- 
posed to  offer  a  liberal  composition  for  their  quiet  abatement  Bnt 
there  are  two  points  which  such  communities  can  never  give  up.  One 
is,  that  any  composition  shall  be  understood  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  policy, 
and  not  to  right ;  and  the  other,  tliat  whatever  they  may  pay  for  what 
their  opponents  have  the  ])resent  power  to  contest,  they  will  pay  nothing 
for  expectations.  From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  one  of  these  col- 
lectors from  the  industry  of  his  neighbours,  finds  a  civilized  and  intel- 
ligent community  sufficiently  strong  to  think  of  bringing  him  to  terms, 
he  will  be  a  most  lucky  man  indeed,  if  he  can  arrange  for  the  qniet 
possession  of  whatever  may  be  found  in  his  hands  when  he  submits  to 
the  general  compact  of  society.  Nothing  con  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  intelligence  and  power  of  his  opponents,  and  consequently  their  in> 
disposition  to  ofier  favourable  terms,  will  increase  and  not  decrease.  He 
may  talk  loud,  and  appeal  to  ancient  endurance,  and  times  when  men 
thought  it  an  honour  and  felicity  to  part  with  their  property ;  but  the 
result  will  be  after  all,  that  the  longer  he  contrives  to  defer  his  compo- 
sition, the  worse  it  will  be. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  make 
an  exceedingly  good  bargain  for  themselves,  if  they  found  a  community 
willing  to  give  up  the  examination  into  how  far  the  owners  of  rent  had 
a  right  to  demand  the  taxation  of  industry  at  all,  on  condition  that  the 
land-owners  in  their  turn  would  give  up  all  idea  of  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  community  from  eating  any  food  they  could  procure.  And  the 
community,  on  its  side,  would  be  unwise,  if  it  did  not  reply  to  any  un- 
reasonable resistance  on  the  more  palpable  of  these  two  points,  by 
making  a  scrutiny  into  tlie  still  sorer  question,  and  pushing  it  to  the 
extent  which  rigid  justice  should  be  found  to  demand,  and  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  community  enable  it  to  enforce. 

If,  however,  the  land -owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  be  supposed 
to  carry  their  point  of  preventing  the  eating  of  any  com  but  their  own, 
it  is  important  to  consider  by  what  precise  means  the  result  that  must 
ensue  would  be  carried  into  eflect.  The  result  has  been  seen  to  be, 
that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
United  Empire,  at  a  point  not  far  removed  from  the  present  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  the  means  by  which  this  result 
would  be  produced  would  be,  that  the  operative  manufacturers  would 
increase  their  hours  of  toil  till  human  endurance  could  go  no  further, 
without  finally  obtaining  more  than  the  pittance  of  com  which  would 
sustain  life,  and  raise  up  the  same  number  of  equally  wretched  suc- 
cessors ; — ^that  all  the  children  produced  above  this  number^  m.uil  ^ 
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worn  down,— or,  if  anybody  lores  the  term,  JkiUmi  o^ — hj  the 
bined  operatioiu  of  misery  and  yioe,  with  as  much  oertuntj  ai  thf 
po{)iilatioM  of  the  imaller  domestic  animals  is  kept  within  Insiti  bf 
drowniiif^  and  other  modes  of  death ; — that  the  capitalists  and  txaikB 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  owners  of  Iwd,  most  see  As 
profits  reduced  to  tl»e  lowest  rate  with   which    it    was    possifak  !i 
Keep  up  the  a])]M»rance  demanded  from  them  by  society  and  cMft 
hankni])t(:y  ; — that  in  consequence  no  man  could  exercise  any  idsbs* 
fiicturc,  nicrcliandise,  or  trade,  with  success,  except  in  proporticB  a 
room  wus  niaile  for  him  by  the  disappearance  of  some  one  dse,  isi 
hence  tlie  )M)pulation  of  traders  must  be  as  rigidly  kept  down  by  bole* 
niptcy,  as  that  of  the  lalwurers  by  hunger; — and  this  eracnatioB  lir 
bankniiitcy  would  ap])car  like  a  frightful  intermittent,  where  tbeiniff' 
missions  l>arGly  give  time  to  feel  the  terrors  of  the  coming  fit.     In  asi 
a  country  there  would  arise  the  phaenomenon,  of  men   eager  to  waA. 
but  miahlc  tu  find  any  employment  by  which  life  could  be  sapportei; 
and  for  this  evident  reason,  that  the  avenues  to  food  are  shut  up,  soi 
though  men  may  work,  it  is  against  law  for  food  to  be  procured  for  diea 
in  return.     For  such  men  to  think  to  live  by  working,   is  as  boodoi 
as  to  think  of  living  by  working  in  a  ship  at  sea  without  provisiflK 
It  is  true  that  by  their  exertions  they  may  make  it  the  interest  of  tbov 
who  liave  taken  })o8seft8ion  of  the  supply  of  food,  to  raise  a  little  moR 
by  increasing  their  ex])enditure  upon  their  land ;  but  it  is  only  like  At 
sliakings  of  the  bread-lxig,  in  comparison  of  the  labour   that  must  be 
given  for  it.      For  example,  in  tiie  instance  formerly  assumed,  which  ii 
not  far  from  an  average  case,  the  payment  of  fifty-five  instead  of  forty- 
four  sliil lings  |)er  quarter  for  the  produce,  amounting  in  all  to  thnt 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  would  effect  the  pro- 
duction of  four  more  ([uarfers,  or  an  increase  of  a  hunclred-and-fiftiedi 
port ;  firing  at  the  rate  of  eighty-six  pounds  per  quarter,  or  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  pr  quartern  loaf.      And  when   this  string  hai 
been  stretched  to  l)r(>aknig,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  to    be  done 
f)ut  die.     In  such  a  country  there  would  be  seen  crowds  of  youths  of 
the  middle  clasnes,  attempting  to  maintain  themselves  in  credit  by  in- 
dustry, and  only  dispersing  tlie  accumulation  of  their  fathers  by  t 
fatidity  that  nothing  could  ward   ofi^;  families  lamenting  the  ruin  of 
their  }ioik>h,  and  men  looking  on  the  faces  of  their  children  as  pledges 
of  coming  sorrow  inutead  of  aid.     In  such  a  country  there  would  be 
cam))aigns  against  starving  manufacturers;  and  men  who   had  fought 
nations^  quarrels,  would  be  called  u])on  to  finish  the  sufferings  of  dying 
artisans.     'J'herc   would  l)e  a  law  to  determine  tliat  every  legislator 
should  bii  a  land-owner;  and  a  class  of  laws  to  make  the  poor  die 
quietly,  and  without  disturbing  the  higher  orders  by  their  eflforts  to  es- 
cajN*.     I'o  he  found  houseless  would  l)e  made  a  crime ;  because  be  that 
has  imrted  with  his  house,  has  manifestly  not  starved  when  he  ought. 
To  Iw  detected  witJi  horse-flesh  in  a  bag,  would  be  punished  with  fine 
or  ini])risonment ;    iMicause  a  man  who  descends  to  such  disgusting 
methods  to  save  life,  is  evvAenWy  taakS»^  eSv5T\a\vvAiB:\x\v^\\\i»^^V\aNre. 
Jn  tuch  a,  country  there  would  Vje  ttoa\)a  oi  *^xct««^^  o^rssAkw  vq.  ^^0^ 
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towns ;  and  regiments  of  poachers  in  the  fields,  living  desperately  on 
pheasant  because  men  are  not  permitted  to  buy  bread.  There  would 
be  "  distressed  manufacturers/'  and  ^'  commercial  crises/'  and  "  a  ge- 
neral glut,"  and  "  depravity  of  the  lower  orders,"  and  ^'apprehensions 
for  property,"  and  '*  fears  for  establishments,"  and  '^  danger  to  social 
order,"  and  every  man  asking  his  neighbour  how  these  evils  had  arisen. 
On  one  side  would  be  seen  the  rich  few,  enjoying  with  trembling ;  and 
on  the  other,  industrious  and  able-bodied  men,  dying  because  working 
would  not  support  existence  as  it  ought  to  do; — women  and  children 
txodden  down  in  the  mass  of  suffering,  and  retiring  into  comers  to  die 
without  resistance,  as  is  their  nature ; — woe,  and  want,  and  wretchedness, 
and  wrong, — and  all  this,  that  the  squire's  bitch  hound  might  whelp  in 
safety.  If  any  legislators  ever  had  a  heavy  responsibility,  it  would  be 
those  who  tolerated  such  a  state  of  things  an  hour  after  they  had  power 
to  remove  it.  If  any  ever  had  a  claim  to  the  support  of  a  grateful 
people,  it  would  be  those  who  ventured  power  and  place,  by  resisting 
the  demands  of  the  encroaching  order,  and  putting  themselves  upon 
their  country  for  their  deliverance. 

If  it  should  be  urged,  that  there  must  always  come  a  time  when 
population  will  press  against  food,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  it ;  this  would  be  like  urging,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
a  man's  escaping  from  being  murdered  now,  because  he  will  not  be 
immortal  afterwards.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  between 
enduring  an  evil  by  the  will  of  Providence,  and  by  the  act  of  man. 
Human  life  in  the  whole,  is  but  the  procrastination  of  death ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  men  should  be  killed  just  now,  for  other  men^s  con- 
venience. There  may  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  no  coal  to  bum, 
no  iron  to  make  tools,  and  perhaps  no  salt  left  in  the  sea ;  but  this  is 
no  reason  why  something  should  not  be  made  of  the  interval  which  must 
intervene.  The  time  when  population  will  press  irremediably  against 
food,  must  to  a  great  manufacturing  and  naval  people,  be  almost  as 
remote  as  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  salt  left  in  the  sea.  And  come 
when  it  may,  it  must  always  come  gradually  ;  which  is  by  itself  no 
small  diminution  of  the  mischief.  The  maximum  of  contingent  evil 
in  prospect,  is  only  equal  to  what  it  is  proposed  to  bring  on  at  once  now ; 
and  all  the  world  must  be  cleared  and  peopled,  before  the  evil  can 
arrive. 

If  however,  after  all,  the  land-holders  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  got 
the  supply  of  the  United  Empire  into  their  hands,  the  important  ques- 
tion would  be,  how  the  evil  must  be  removed.  And  here  it  is  plain  that 
the  object  must  be,  to  produce  the  minimum  of  present  suffering  and 
the  maximum  of  final  good.  The  suffering  arising  during  the  process 
of  a  return  to  justice,  must  be  set  off  against  the  removal  of  the  re- 
curring and  perpetual  suffering  arising  from  the  evil ;  alwa^^s  remem- 
bering, that  the  reason  why  the  greater  suffering  is  removed  at  the  expense 
of  the  less,  is  not  merely  because  it  is  the  greater,  but  because  it  is 
unjust.  And  here  it  is  plain,  that  the  way  to  diminish  the  suffering  on 
the  defendants*  side  of  the  account,  is  to  reduce  t\vfe  «s'A  ^gfa^»s5^- 
Not,  however^  so  gradually  as  never  to  ied>ice\\.  ^V  ^^  ^a^ws^^"^^  '^'^ 
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case  if  tiie  defendants  were  left  to  remove  it  themselves ;  but  by  sod 
a  reasonable  progression  as  shall  at  once  hold  forth  a  clear  proqpect  of 
deliverance  to  the  community,  and  divide  the  pressure  upon  those  wki 
are  to  disgorge.  The  existing  scale  of  duties^  for  example,  reduced  ib 
all  its  gradations  by  one-tenth  annually  till  the  whole  was  removed, 
would  combine  the  two  properties  required. 

The  attempt  to  prevent  one  man  from  buying  what  another  is  wiUing 
to  sell  to  liim,  and  oblige  him  to  buy  from  a  third  person  with  Ae 
avowed  object  of  making  him  pay  that  third  person  a  greater  price,  if « 
manifestly  of  the  nature  of  robbery,  that  nothing  can  make  it  tolersbk  I 
in  a  country  where  ideas  of  justice  and  civil  liberty  have  made  aoj  « 
considerable  progress.  And  consequently  this  object  is  not  genenllj  i 
avowed ;  but  the  plan  is  put  forward  under  cover  of  some  advaotigt  I 
that  is  to  arise  to  the  community  from  its  permission,  or  some  detrimot 
from  the  contrary. 

Of  all  the  arguments  of  this  kind,  there  is  only  one  of  a  natore  ii 
make  a  serious   impression  on  an  impartial  observer ;  and  *^a<^  is,  tbe 
objection,  that  a  nation  which  procures  a  portion  of  its  food  by  batta, 
must  be  at  the  meroy  of  foreigners.     There  is  no  donbt  diat  such  a  out 
is  possible,  and,  whatever  the  political  economists  may  say,   has  htp- 
peued.     A  signal  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  laK 
war,  when  the  unfortunate  country  of  Norway,  growing  little  or  M 
com,  and  accustomed  to  procure  it  by  the  barter  of  iron  and  wood,  vai 
starved  into  submission  by  a  squadron  of  gun-brigs.     But  the  case  d 
Norway  and  that  of  a  great  commercial  and  naval  people,  are  as  different 
as  any  two  cases  it  is  easy  to  imagine.     Exactly  as  the  power  and  com* 
munications  are  multiplied,  the  chance  of  being  cut  off  from  supidiei 
is  diminished.     There  may  be  a  certain  chance  remaining  af^  all; 
but  the  chance  of  the  prevention  of  evil  by  the  very  proceeding  in  que*- 
tion,  is  infinitely  greater.  On  the  principle  proposed,  a  man  might  abstain 
from  walking  abroad,  lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  a  falling  house: 
and  from  eating  solid  food,  lest  he  should  be  choked  by  a  crumb.     Both 
these  are  things  which  have  sometimes  happened;     yet  it    is   clear 
that  on  the  whole,  the  chances  of  well-being  are  greatly   increased  by 
walking  abroad  and  eating  bread.     It  may  fairly  be  doubted,   whethff 
the  case  of  a  great  commercial  and  naval  people   being  starved  by 
foreigners,  ever  did  happen ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  tlie  thing  ob- 
jected to,  to  extend  a  happy  existence,  is  as  clear  as  in  the  cases  cited  a* 
parallel. 

The  substance  of  what  has  preceded  may  be  collected  into  brief  ques- 
tions and  answers.  To  which  is  added  a  list  of  fallacies  advanced,  with 
their  solutions. 
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Second  Part, 


What    is  meant   by        Answer.    Laws  which  enact  that  the  la- 
Corn  Laws  ?  bourer  shall  not  exchange  his  produce  {at 

food,  except'  at  certain   shops,  namely  the 
shops  of  the  land-owners ;  or  not  without  paying  a  fine. 


For  whose  benefit  are 
these  laws  intended? 


A,  Manifestly,  of  those  who  support  Ihera, 
— ^the  land-owners. 


What  are  the  efifects 
of  these  laws? 


A.  The  same  in  kind  as  would  arise  from 
limiting  the  food  consumed  in  the  United 
Empire,  to  what  could  be  produced  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 


What  would  be  the  A.  That  the  manufactures,  wealth,  and 
consequences  of  such  a  power,  of  the  United  Empire,  must  be  li- 
.  .  mited  to  something  like  those  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight. 


limitation  ? 


How  would  this  be  A.  First,  By  a  general  distress  among  the 
brought  about  ?  manufacturing  labourers,  arising  from  em- 

ployment and  wages  being  reduced  to  what 
afforded  the  smallest  pittance  of  food  upon 
which  life  could  be  supported ; — as  is  the  case  now. 

Secondly,  By  a  general  glut  and  stagnation  of  trade,  arising  firom 
more  goods  being  manufactured  than  could  possibly  be  sold  with  a 
living  profit ; — as  is  the  case  now. 

Thirdly,  By  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  prospering  in  any  new 
manufacture,  trade,  or  project ; — as  is  the  case  now. 

Fourthly,  by  the  population  both  of  labourers  and  traders  bein^  li- 
mited in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  food,  iha  ^xsX  \s^  Vxxvv^Bt^  "^oa 
second  by  bankruptcy ; — as  is  the  case  i\o^. 
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In  such   a    state  of  A,    No  more    than   they    could  nqnga 

thin?*,  could  not  able-  themKlres  by  workiiv,  in  a  ahlp  at  m«£ 

bodied    men     support  out  prorinons. 
themselves  by  working? 

Could  not  they,  by  A.  In  the  nme  way  aa  moee  milkiif  ySI 

the  offer  of  the  produce  produce  more  milk  fiom  agiren  caw,  IW 

of  their  labour,  induce  may  nerer  be  a  time  when  it  ia  impoMiUesi 

the    growers   to    grow  extract  another  drop :    but  nobodTwfll  lin 

more  corn  ?  ^^^  tjie  difference. 

Are  not  the  increased  A.  In  the  first  place,  all  that  theyec 
rents  of  the  laiidlords  gain  must  be  taken  from  somebody'dx: 
a  national  gain  ?  which  can  make  no  national  gain.  SecoiK&. 

the  effect  is  to  keep  down   the  wealth  a:^ 

power  of  the  whole  community,  in  the  as 

manner  a^  would  take  place  if  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  commimi? 

were  restricted  to  what  could  be  supported  on  the  com  grown  in  tix 

Isle  of  Wight,  to  please  the  landlords  there. 

What  is    the  differ-        A,    That  in  one  case  they  starve  witbotf 
encc  l>etwcen  prevent-    working,  and  in  the  other  with. 
ing  men    from  buying 
food  with  the  produce 
of  tlieir  labour,  and  taking  it  from  them  after  they  have  bought  it) 

Are  not  the  increased  A.  No  more  than  the  increased  priea 
rents  of  the  landlords  which  a  shopkeeper  might  get,  if  he  coald 
their  property  ?  forcibly  prevent  men  from  buying  at  any 

shop  but  nis  own. 
So  far  from  allowing  rents  to  be   incresflri 
by  forcible  means,  a  nation  where  the  laws  were  determinetl  onlv  by 
justice  and  thej^^good  of  tlie. community,  would  allow  no  taxation  to  M 
upon  industry,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  fall  upon  rent. 

How  is  the  last  A.  First,  because  rent  is  nothing  but  t 
proved  ?  cliarge  upon  those  who  have  laboured  for  the 

benefit  of  those  who  have  not.  And  secondly, 
l>ecau.se  when  a  tax  is  allowed  to  fall  on  industry,  instead  of  falling  on 
rent  which  is  not  industry,  the  tax  is  lost  twice, — once  bv  the  ccm- 
sumers,  and  once  more  by  the  industrious  in  the  diminution  of  their 
employment  and  means  of  gain. 

Is  it  not  hard  that  A.  Not  so  hard  as  that  the  mainifactuxer 
the  owner  should  not  should  not  sell  his  produce  for  as  much  as  he 
sell  the  produce  of  his     can  get  by  a  free  sale.     The  case  is  like  that 

Ir/ill^fhll^^  "°'^  ^^""^    °f  *^"  "^'^  struggling  to  keep  each  other  out 
iipossiDief  ^^  ^jjg  market:    and  what  justice  and   the 

public  good  demand  is,  that  both  should  sell 
for  as  much  as  tliey  can. 

But  it  is  not  simply  a  contest  whether  one 
man  shall  sell   or    another.    The   demand  of   the  landlord   i«,  that 
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other  men  shall  be  prevented  from  disposing  of  the  produce  of 
their  industry,  in  order  that  kia  wealth  may  be  iocreEued  with- 
out industry ;  and  for  no  reason  that  can  be  discovered,  except  that  he  is 
rich  already.  He  has  the  same  opportunities  as  any  other  man,  of  in- 
creasing his  wealth  by  industry  and  by  economy,  if  he  chuses  to  exert 
them ;  but  what  he  demands  is,  that  without  exerting  either,  a  fund  shall 
be  provided  for  perpetually  increasing  the  value  of  his  property,  at  the 
expense  of  the  industry  of  his  neighbours.  He  is  by  profession,  he  says, 
a  land-owner,  and  therefore  it  is  his  prerogative  to  be  kept  rich  by  ^e 
community. 

Do  not  the  landlords  A,  It  is  just  that  they  should.  They  are 
pay  a  number  of  taxes?     not  labourers;   and   all  they  can  possibly 

have,  is  paid  for  out  of  other  people*8  labour. 
Rent  altogether,  is  nothing  but  the  excess  of  the  price  above  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  pay  for  the  production  with  a  fair  profit. 

Do  not  they  pay  the  A,  No  more  than  a  man  pays,  what  was 
tithes  ?  left  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  their  com- 

mon father.     A  man  cannot  be  said  to  pay, 
what  he  never  had. 
If  tithes  were  abolished,  they  might  fall  to  the  landlord ;  and  if  a 
man's  brothers  and  sisters  were  out  of  the  way,  he  might  be  heir  to  the 
whole  of  his  father ^s  estate.     But  this  does  not  make  a  man  pay,  what  is 
held  by  others  by  a  right  cosval  with  his  own. 

If  the  landlords  have  A.  It  is  clear  they  cannot  But  it  is  as 
not  their  present  rents,  absurd  to  keep  down  the  wealth  and  industry 
how  are  they  to  pay  the  of  the  community  for  tiie  sake  of  the  taxes 
Uxesthej^do?  that  may  be  paid  by  the   landlords,  as  it 

would  be  to  keep  them  down  to  what  could 
be  supported  on  the  food  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  sake  of 
the  increased  taxes  that  might  be  paid  by  the  landlords  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  return. 

Is  it  not  wrong  to  en-  A.  When  a  manufacturer  produces  goods 
courage  the  production  and  exchanges  them  abroad  for  com,  he  may 
of  foreigners  ?  as  truly  be  said  to  produce  the  com,  as  if  it 

came  out  of  his  loom  or  his  flatting-mill. 
And  if  he  is  prohibited  from  doing  this,  it  is 
hu  production  that  in  reality  is  stopped. 

Is  it  not  the  interest  A.  Not  if  they  are  to  consume  them  for  less 

of  the    manufacturers  than  could  be  had  from  other  people,  and 

that:     the      landlords  oblige  the   manufacturers    to    diminish  the 

should  have  high  rents,  quantity  of  their  sales  besides.     The  interest 

in  order  that  they  may  ^^  4^,^  manufacturers  is  not  that  their  iroods 

consume  manufactures?  ^j^^^^^  y^  consumed,  but  that  they  shordd  be 

paid  for. 

VOL.  IV.  2  H               . 
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How  is  such  a  state        ^.  By  waiting  till  it  is  generaOy  knovn, 
of  things  to  be  altered  ?    how  mach  all  men  except  the  land-owiKn> 

are  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  injmtioe; 
and  by  taking  all  means  to  incmse  incb 
knowledge. 


ther  he  is  interested  In 
the  continuance  of  the 
corn  laws  or  not  ? 


What  is  the  way  for        A.  By  asking  himself  whether  it  would  be 
any  man  to  know  whe-    for  his  interest,  that  the  wealth   and  power  of 
tkor  h»  i«  int*rp«tAH  in     ^  community  should  at  this  moment  be  re- 
duced to   what  could    be   supported  on  the 
com  grown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     If  he  fimif 
that  this  would  not  be  for  his  interest,  hentj 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  for  his  interest  that  the  wealth   and  pota 
of  the  community  should  be  restricted  as  they   now  are  by  the  con 
laws. 

Is  it  any  new  discov-  A.  <  To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  tk 
ery,  that  the  wealth  and  <  importation  of  foreign  com  and  catfle,  ii> 
power  of  the  commu-  <  reality  to  enact,  that  the  population  ands- 
nity  are  restricted  by  «  dustry  of  the  community  shall  at  no  ti* 
restrictions  on  the  im-  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^y^  ^^  rude  produce  of  its  on 
portation  of  corn  ?  .  ^-^^  ^   maintain.'— flTea/^A    of  Ndm. 

B.  iv.  c.  2. 

If  the  law  instead  of  being  a  perpetual  f^ 
hibition,  acts  only  occcisionally  or  wi^  ' 
varying  pressure,  it  will  depress  the  po{»" 
lation  and  industry  proportionately. 

A,  That  the  community  on  its  part,  ^(J^ 
give  up  the  inquiry  into  the  claim  rent  \» 
to  be  only  equally  taxed  with  manufacturiH 
industry ;  if  the  land-owners  on  their  pB^ 
would  give  up  the  idea  of  preventing  nm 
from  having  as  much  food  as  they  can  bur. 

How  should  the  injus-  A,  By  removing  it  gradually.    Givetbff 

tice  be  removed,  so  as  time.     Give  them  ten  years   if  they  ples« 

to  produce  the  greatest  beginning  with  the  present,  and  taking  off^ 

good  and  the  least  suf-  tenth  yearly  till  it  is  gone.  But  remove  it 
fenng  ? 


What  would  be  a  suf- 
ficiently fair  composi- 
tion to  offer  to  the 
owners  of  land  ? 


What  should  be  done 
if  anything  short  of 
final  removal  was  pro- 
posed ? 


A.  A  discerning  community  would  cleirf? 
take  all  that  was  offered,  and  not  relax  in  it* 
endeavours  to  get  the  rest.  Such  a  propos^ 
leaves  untouched  the  body  of  the  wrong,  a* 
all  the  dangers  arising  from  a  sense  of  'vaysr 
tice.  It  is  l\k.e  t\ie  ^ettetaa\\:^  o^  ^^  IcvAAWd^  who  instead  of  inii*'' 
ing  on  his  droit  de  «eigneur  iox  ^^  IxsSlXA^  ^1  "^^'^>v^^a5«.^^^uld  gi»- 
ciously  offer  to  comi^ioua^ioT  w^ft. 
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|ij,       Ought  not  the  land-        A»  By  all  means  take  off  the  taxes  from 

,  lords  at  least  to  have  a    them,  whether  it  be  just  or  not ;  but  do  not 

^  duty  of  5*.,   by  way  of    let  five  shillings  worth  of  taxes  be  raised  from 

^  compensation  for  taxes  ?     the  landlords,  at  the  expense  of  fifty  shillings 

to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Let  it  be  settled,  that  like  the  nobleue  in 
^..    France,  the  landlords  shall  pay  no  taxes;  sooner  than  that  what  they 
■J    do  pay,  shall  be  recovered  by  a  tenfold  loss  on  the  community. 
/J        The  English  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  the  French, 
**^    calling  them  slaves  and  all  kinds  of  names,  because,  before  the  revolu- 
*f   tion,  their  aristocracy  paid  no  taxes.     In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
T    French  aristocracy  paid  no  taxes ;  and  in  the  nineteenth,  the  En^ish 
J^   aristocracy  ])aid  taxes,  and  recovered  them  through  another  tax  that 
*^    caused  the  community  to  lose  the  amount  ten  times  over.     Which  side 
"    has  a  right  to  laugh  ? 

We  are  prodigiously  stupid.     Our  posterity  will  have  very  little  to 
say  about  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

'  What  is  the  answer  to         A.  It  is  not  agriculture  that  is  the  basis, 

i^  the  proposition,  but  having  com.     If  by  agriculture  is  meant 

■'  1.  That  the   agricul-  having  two  bushels  of  corn  where  there  might 

B  ture  of  the  country  isthe  have  been  four,  it  is  not  the  basis  of  the  wealth 

/  great  basis  of  its  wealth,  ^f  ^^  country,  but  of  its  impoverishment. 

— HansartTsParltamen' 

g  tarif  Debates,  vol.  xvii. 

J  p.  790  and  following.    Lord  Redesdalb;  May  15,  1827. 

2.  That  the  wealth  and  A,  They  must  always  be  dependent  on 
strength  of  Great  Bri-  having  com.  But  what  is  here  intended  by 
tain  originated  in  the  cultivation,  does  not  mean  having  com,  but 
cultivation  of  its  soil,  „o/  having  it,  or  at  all  events  having  less  than 
and  must  always  be  de-  ^^ere  might  have  been. 

pendent  on  that  cultiva- 
tion, whatever  other  ad- 
vantages the  country  may  possess.^/rf. 

3.  That  without  cul-  A.  To  some  cultivation;  but  not  necessa- 
tivation  there  could  be  rily  to  their  cultivation.  There  cannot  be 
neither  trade  nor  manu-  com  without  cultivation  somewhere  and  by 
factures.  We  must  ex-  somebody ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
ist  as  hunters  of  wild  t^at  it  must  be  bought  of  particular  people, 
beasts,  or  keepers  of  j„  ^  gj^^Ug,  quantity,  and  at  double  the  price, 
flocks;  for  to  the  cuti-  that  it  might  be  had  el«nvhere.  ^^ 
vation  of  land  all  the        ,*.     ^    u    -  f ^       *    *u    u 

blessings    that    follow        J^  "^^Z  >*  ,'"/T  ^r  *"*  ^^^J'l^'^^  ^' 
trade  and  manufactures    cultjinsts  to  state,  that  there  would  be  no  phy- 

are  owino".— irf.  sical   impossibility  in  living  without  them 

altogether.     Not  that  it  would  be  either  po- 
litic or  just ;  for  to  put  a  prohibition  or  duty 
on  home-grown  corn,  would  be  the  same  impoUc^  «.\A  vK^os^vcj^^ak^^ 
put  one  on  the  exchange  of  manufactures  fot  cqto  ^sntwti  ^x^sa^.    ^^i^•  "^ 

2h2 
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would  be  no  mart ;  the  coniequeiice  would  not  be  diat  thoe  woaldb 
uo  c<mi.  The  com  produced  by  ^  exportation  of  nuurafactarei^  em 
though  the  whole  of  the  raw  materials  should  be  of  foreign  prodndiai^ 
is  just  as  substantial,  unvisionary  com,  as  what  is  grown  at  home.  Tk 
home  growers  would  seem  to  have  some  doubts  o/l  this,  by  the  way  a 
which  diey  speak  of  themselves  as  if  they  were  ihe  onfy  madunes  natme 
had  created  for  effecting  die  apparition  of  com. 

4.  That  if  the  skill  A,  It  does  not  follow.  The  viiiiitiis 
and  intellect  of  man  might  be  a  very  unpleasant  one ;  hoi  tiieB- 
could  make  the  deserts    ference  does  not  follow. 

?Lnuin»o^Vj«^t^tlf;        ^^  *^«  °*^«'  P^y"^  capabilities  fbr» 

the  plains  ot  Egypt  they  „ufactures  and  trade  wer«  left  behuiditf 

would  be  mhabited  like  ^i«o,xl„^  a*  «o«„u  ».     i  j  l     "^i!**^" 

them.  And  that  if  some  ^^^^^^  *^*  P^,?P^  ^ould  have  die  paw 

visitation  of  Providence  of  exchanging  then:  manufactures  for  «b 

converted  this  country  ^^  J*^  materials,  as  has  been  done  by  Genai, 

into  a  waste  as  incapa-  ^  «>ice>  and  the  States  of  Holland.    Thee» 

ble  of  cultivation  as  the  dition  of  things  would  in  fact  be  the  noci 

African  sands,  its  popu'  as  if   the    manufacturers    had    got  a  pn- 

lation  must  at  once  fly  hibitory  duty  on  home-grown  com,  for  At 

the  kingdom,  and  our  sake  of  having  to  import  more  from  ahwi 

trade  and  manufactures  it  ig  not  affirmed  that  this  would  be  eill* 

must  necessarUy  fall.—  politic  or  just,  but  that  it  would  be  p<wilifc. 

^^'  which  is  enough  to  show  the  fallacy  of  tk 

tirades  of  the  agriculturists  about  their  bciiis 

indispensable. 

5.  That  the  political  A.  The  political  economists  describe  it  *i 
economists  describe  it  folly,  to  grow  corn  at  a  greater  cost  than fi 
as  folly  to  cultivate  any    can  be  had  for  elsewhere. 

but    the    most   fertile 
lands. — Id. 

6.  That  according  to        A,  The  words  "  scratching  the  ground  ani 
the  political  economists,  throwing  in  the  seed"  may  be  found  in  print; 
the  operations  for  the  but  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  anythin: 
production      of     corn  YlV^  ^  recommendation  that  it  should  be  so 
should  be  confined  to  *«  w  ov 

scratching   the  ground 

and  throwing  in  the  seed.— /</. 

7.  That  estates  in  A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  improvement 
New  South  Wales  and  may  be  a  cause  of  rent.  But  it  is  not  tbe 
Van  Dieraen's  Land  cause  of  that  increase  of  rent,  which  depewl* 
yield  a  rent  when  they  ^^  the  Corn  Laws  and  would  drop  on  their 
are  found  to  contain  ^^^^.^,  P  °" 
farm-houses,  barns,  or- 
chards,    gardens,  and 

other  requisites ;    and  therefore  improvement  is   the  cause  of  rent- 
— /ef. 
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8.  That  according  to  A,  Every  expense  is  money  thrown  away, 
the  political  economists,  which  ends  in  having  for  six^  shillings  what 
every  expense  in  culti-    might  have  been  had  for  fifty. 

'vating    land    is  money 
thrown  away. — Id, 

9.  That  the  system  A.  Complicated  or  not,  to  this  it  must 
of  cultivation  is  a  com-  come  at  last, — Doe9  it  produce  com  as  cheaply 
plicated  system,  re-  as  it  might  be  had  in  other  ways  f  If  it  does 
quiring  a  great  capital ;  not,  it  is  all  only  making  boots  to  cut  them 
and  to  remove  the  re-  j^to  shoes.     If  shoemakers  ruled  the  state,  it 

S!^l?wlT*  *  "P^/i  .*^°'"     i«  possible-  they  might  think  that  method  po- 
would  destroy  that  ca-    ^'J       i     •       u  ^.-^j  m.^m      *.u  i. 

_j^jj rj      '  litic  and  wise ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any- 

'  body  else  should  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

10.  That  the  wealth        A,  The  strength  of  the  country  must  de- 
''of  the  country  is  not    pend  upon  food,  population,  and  manufac- 

alone  to  be  considered ;     tures ;  or  upon  some  or  other  of  them.     And 
thestrength  of  the  coun      all  these  must  be  cut  down  together,  by  having 
try  «  a|«Vjn  important    ^^  bushels  of  com  instead  of  four, 
object.    Jd.  ^  country  which  permits  a  legal  limit  to  be 

drawn  about  its  quantity  of  food,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  rival  countries  which  either  are  not  confined  by  similar 
enactments,  or  have  not  reached  the  point  where  such  enactments  are 
severely  felt,  must  decline  from  day  to  day  in  relative  importance ; — be- 
cause it  cuts  off  by  its  own  act,  the  means  of  preserving  its  position  in 
the  race.  Neither  France  nor  America  needs  be  anxious  to  Keep  down 
the  power  of  Great  Britaui,  as  long  as  its  landlords  can  decide  that  it 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  advance. 

11.  That  our  strength  A,  Thestrength  depends  on  the  population, 
depends  mainly  on  our  not  on  the  agricultural  population.  If  there 
agricultural  population,  are  to  be  two  bushels  of  com  instead  of  four, 
and  on  the  navigation  ^^  population  must  be  reduced  one  half; 
laws.    Id.  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  the  numbers 

of  the  agriculturists. 
The  navigation  laws  are  a  repetition  of  the 
same  kind  of  fallacy ;  consisting  in  directing  the  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  a  certain  kind  of  wealth  or  a  certain  kind  of  strength,  and 
concealing  that  it  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
wealth  or  of  strength  in  the  aggregate. 

12.  That  if  the  system  A.  Supposing  it  was  so,  there  would  be  no 
of  modern  political  eco-  harm,  if  the  new  trade  was  a  better  one  than 
nomists  were  acted  on,     the  old. 

there  would  be  nothing        g^t  the  fact  must  always  be  the  opposite, 
to  carry  on  trade  with    Yot  the  principal  article  of  the  export  trade 
but  what  was  imported     ^f  q^^^^  Britain  woxAvi  \ifc  \vet  TMccv\vWioassa.N 
from  other   nations.-    which  aie  bet  owu  ^lo^xj^c^i,  cs«c.^vso5^^ 

the  raw  matet\a\s  %\io\A^5L\ift  ^otcv^gKv* 


4H6 
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IS.  TliBt  the  cultiia-  jI.  Other  trades  and  mauufaeturo  depnii 

ticm   o(  the  toil    of    «  upon  having  con.      Which   it  pcecWj  ill 

country  It  a  tradfl  and  reiuon  why  growing  two    busheli  trf  am  a 

manufscture;  «nd  is  »o  [hig  cuunliy  at  the  «p«i»e  of  ktwping  ml 

rar  the  most  imnortsnt  f^^^  (■„„  aqmewhere  else,  is  an  iniuTy. 


7  Other  trade  ai 


nufactu re  must  depend  upor 


the  Io< 
Great  Briisin 


IB  ill  agricultural   prodnce,   whether   vegelabU  « 

of  the  auimal,  are  kept  up  in  consequence  of  tfaif- 

mt  objects  roand  fur  land  lo  grow  com  ;    aiid«oth(«t 

oi  cuiciYscion.  yet  the  „,ltuTira  gain  on  all  aide,  at  once.     Ttoi 

means  of  obtaining  the  ji      j 

produrlion  of  corn,  the  .    ' ,  . 
quantity       purchased,      , " 

and  the  profit  to  be  de-  "'  P"^*- 

from  the  production,  are  all  dependent  on  many  other  objects  ofpf» 
duction,  and  especially  on  the  prodULtion  of  animals  and  or  food  b 
animaJB,  and  on  the  further  produce  or  other  benefit  derived  fn* 

the  combination  of  all  the  several  articles  bo  produced,  each  articU 
contributingto  themoreproBtabieprodnction  of  the  rest,  theatBOWt 
of  the  whole  production  at  the  same  time  greatly  depending  on  th 
capital  and  BklU  employed  In  fitting  the  land  for  the  purpoaeaof  col- 


Ibyth 


h  gifB 


IS.  That    the    wool-         A.  The  wool-gmweta  foree' that  there  u* 


growE 


;  and  that  the  g 


the  wearera  for  tlie  riwwbi. 
to  tee  haw  the  existence  of  lb 
■gDll*n  by  everybody,  if  the  pal- 


nsequence  of  the  the 

imporlalion    of    wool  it  ] 

they   have    two    ypars  _„( 

stock  on  band.    What  fjc  co..senl  ,o  forget  it  Iher^seK™. 

nnrHn."roofV"  /J  ""'         ^o  «iy  that  cloth  i,  ,«.(,   or  will   no.  k 
porting  wool  T-W.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^  j^  ^^  ^^ 

been  dearer,  can  only  hate  been  done  tlmragi 
inadrertenoe ;  and  therefore  needs  nut  be  commented  on. 

As  aay  the  dealers  in  wool,  so  sey  all  the  olheis  in   turn.      Id  tAm 
words,  everybody  wants  to  lob  everybody,     ThDreisno  use  in  ilii 
the  fact; — wool  or  anything  else,  to  raaie  a  man  pay  eigUleei 
for  what  he  could  get  for  a  shilling,  is  robbing  somebody  of  li 
peuc;e3,  anil  throwing  away 


IB.  That  the  increas 
been  caused  by  Che  ii 


A.  Supposing  it  granted,  thai  iIm 
penses  liicreaae  the  difficulty  of  gDnring 
— it  does  not  follow  that  the  growen  ii 
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creased  expenses  in-  right  to  recover  them  from  the  public,  whether 
curred  in  agriculture,  the  com  is  wanted  or  not;  and  least  of  all 
and  by  the  taxes.— /rf.      by  preventing  the  public  from  having  other 

com. 
The  growers  of  com  seem  unable  to  escape 
from  the  persuasion,  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is  that  they  shall 
grow  com,  and  men  shall  buy  it  whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

17.  That  the  laws  now        A.  If  the  principles  are  all  fallacies,  the 
in  force,  regulating  the    laws  should  be  altered  without  delay, 
importation  of  foreign 

corn,  are  founded  on  the 

principles  expressed  in  the  preceding  allegations ;  and  therefore  ought 

not  to  be  altered. — Id, 

18.  That  what  we  pro-  A,  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  sense,  a 
duce  ourselves,  costs  us,  quarter  of  com  that  costs  sixty  shillings^  costs 
in  one  sense,  nothing ;    less  than  another  that  costs  thuiy. 

while  that  which  we  im-  ^  quarter  of  com  produced  at  home,  brings 
port,  of  necessity  costs  ^  the  value  of  sixty  shiUings  to  a  landlord 
us  something.— /rf.  ^^  yuioua  other  persons,  in  the  shape  of 

rent,  profits,  or  wages;  which  is  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eater.  Two  quarters  from  abroad,  bring  in  the  same  value 
of  sixty  shillings  to  the  makers  of  the  broad  cloth,  or  whatever  else  it 
is,  that  has  been  given  in  exchange ;  which  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
eater  as  before.  The  fallacy  therefore  amounts  to  saying,  that  it  it 
cheaper  to  give  sixty  shillings  to  a  landlord  for  one  quarter  of  com, 
(ban  to  a  maker  of  broad  cloth  for  two. 

19.  That  the  increase  A,  Even  if  it  was  so,  it  would  form  no 
of  the  price  of  grain  is  reason  why  the  quantity  of  com  should  be 
caused  by  the  luxurious  diminished  to  please  the  landlords.  If  the 
habits  of  the  present  landlords  say  they  want  to  increase  it, — they 
generation,  the  excess  yf^j^i  ^  increase  it  by  keeping  out  twice  as 
of  manufactures,  wild-  ^^^^  ^  ^     ^^d. 

goose    speculations   in  ^ 

trade,  and  a  sudden  de- 
sire to  grow  rich. — Id, 

20.  That  to  fix  a  price  A,  It  is  the  business  of  the /producer  of 
at  which  grain  may  be  com  to  arrange  his  production  according  to 
sold  with  advantage  to  the  probable  price,  as  other  people  do ;  and 
the  producer  in  all  ^  take  such  prices  as  other  men  will  volun- 
years,  is  impossible  on  t^rily  give.  If  some  years  are  unexpectedly 
account  of  the  variation  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  off  gainst  them  an  equal 
ot  the  seasons.— irf.  number  that  are  unexpectedly  good;  for  his 

judgment  will  be  founded  on  the  average  of 
years,  unless  nature  changes  her  course  upon  an  alteration.  oC  ^%  ^jscw 
laws.    Nobody  else  goes  to  parliament,  and  ai^\o\«w^^^^v^^^^'^^^J^ 
employed  to  keep  up  his  price. 
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21.  That    to    permit        ^.  All  that  can  be  aaid  of  the  prapodtki 
foreign  wheat  to  be  ea-    ai  it  ftandi  ii^  that  it  yimiuw  Id  tike  fign 
tered  for  sale  on  a  duty    ^  public  cmbf  20c.  a  qaazter  Ibr  flie  bcneA 
of .  20s.  whenever  the    of  the  agricoltairiati. 
average  price  of  wheat 
shall   amount  to  60«., 

with  a  scale  of  duties  rising  or  falling  as  the  price  should  be  lower  or 
higher  than  60«.,  would  be  in  fact  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  st  si 
times  under  60«.  a  quarter,  because  foreign  wheat  can  genersDj  ht 
brought  to  market  for  more  than  20«.  under  the  price  of  wheat  ii 
home ;— and  that  this  would  be  unjust. — Id. 


22.  That  the  increased        A.  It  has  been  caused   by  the  incnMs  of 

Krice  of  corn  has  not    the  demand,  and  the  artificial  liwiifj^riffi  d 
een  caused  by   addi-    the  supply, 
tional  profits  derived  by 
the  farmer,  but  by  the 
increase  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  of  dissipation  and  loxury.— iSi^ 

23.  That  corn  is,  re-  A,  Com  being  relatively  cheap  orrelatirdy 
latively  speaking,  one  dear,  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  there  bemgka 
of  the  cheapest  articles  com,  and  less  everything  else,  than  tihere  misk 
in  the  market.-/^.  ^^ve  been. 

24.  That  the  very  title  A,  The  trac  title  would  be,  «A   Bill  fee 
of  "  A  Bill  for  granting  diminishing  the  Prevention  of  Com ;" — by  the 
Customs  and  Duties  on  substitution  of  a  duty  for  a  prohibition. 
Corn,"  is  an  absurdity. 

It  does  not  even  profess 

to  be  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  com,  or  of  trade.— /J. 

25.  That  the  amount  A,  The  prohibition  is  a  grievous  injustice, 
of  the  duty  must  be  paid  in  favour  of  the  growers.  The  duty  is  anotiier, 
by  the  corn  growers  of  but  a  little  less.  And  what  the  growers  com- 
this  country,    and  by  plain  of,  is  the  diflference. 

nobody  else.— /rf. 

26.  That  if  a  million  A.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  for  the 
of  quarters  of  wheat  sake  of  Ireland.  But  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
are  imported  from  a-  that  the  whole  empire  should  be  restricted 
broad,  it  must  prevent  and  starved,  that  a  small  portion  of  what  it 
the  same  quantity  from  i^ggg  ^ay  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
being   imported    from  jj^^  landlords  in  Ireland. 

Ireland. — Id, 

27.  That  a  theory  may  A.  If  a  theory  is  not  true  in  practice,  it  is 
be  true  in  the  abstract,  not  true  at  all ;  for  it  must  at  all  events  be  a 
and  false  in  practice.         theory  falsely  applied.     A  theory,  means  an 

assertion  that  certain  inferences  are  true  or 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  experience.  For  in- 
itance,  the  auertion  that  two  and  two  w\W  Tft«3iLft^w«,Sa  ^^^v^wstj. 

The  object  of  this  fallacy,  is  to  eLiaa^Aa  \wxsawx  ^wawso.  «aa.  ^^tksmkv 
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sense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  objectors ;  and  to  persuade  us  that  nobody 
knows  when  we  ought  to  be  starved  but  themselves. 

28.  That  if  foreign  A,  This  must  depend  on  whether  the  home- 
corn  is  introduced,  the  grown  com  is  diminished  as  much  as  the  im- 
quantity  of  home-grown  ported  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  home- 
corn  will  be  diminished;  grown  com  can  only  be  diminished  in  conse- 
by  which  nothing  will  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^  ^ ^1  ^f  ^^^ ;  and  a  fall  of  price 

gained.  ^^^  ^^-^^  y^  permanently  produced  by  there 

being  more  com  in  the  market  on  the  whole. 
If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  home-grown  com  is  diminished,  it  can 
only  be  because  there  is  more  com  in  the  market  on  the  whole ;  or  in 
other  words,  because  the  imported  is  increased  by  a  greater  amount  than 
the  home-grown  is  diminished. 

29.  That  if  corn  falls.  A.  This  must  depend  on  whether  wages  fall 
wages  must  fall ;  and  as  much  as  com.  No  foreign  com  will  be 
consequently  cheap  brought  into  the  country,  unless  more  can  be 
corn  can  be  of  no  ad-  tad  for  a  given  quantity  of  industry  than  can 
vantage  to  the  labourer,  y^  ^^^  f^^^  ^^  growers  at  home.  If,  there- 
—Hansar(rs  Parlta-  ^  f^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^  ^11  ^^^^  ^^^ 
mentar^  £».6a/e*^^oA  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  labourer;  or  in 
Francis''  Burdett  •  other  words,  wages  will  no/ fall  as  much  as 
March  31, 1828.            '  corn- 

30.  That  if  corn  rises,  A,  It  is  not  true  that  when  com  rises,  the  la- 
the labourers  must  ob-  bourers  will  obtain  the  same  real  wages  as 
tain  the  same  real  before.  For  com  can  only  rise  in  consequence 
visages  as  before;  other-  ^f  j^g  being  scarce ;  and  to  say  the  labourers 
wise  their  numbers  _g|.  ^jjg  ^jne  real  wages  when  food  is  scarce 
would  not  be  kept  up.  ^  ^^^^  j^  j^  ^\^^^f^^  ig  to  say  they  get  as 

K)nin7thev  lill  JnW  "^"^^^  '""^^  ""^^^  '*  '*  ''°*  *^^®  "  "^^^^  '*  "* 
receive  the  s^me  real  ^[  ?he  rise  in  the  price  of  food  is  permanent, 
wages  when  it  falls.  their  numbers  wtU  not  be  kept  up. 

31.  That  when  corn  A,  The  value  of  a  man's  property  depends 
rises,  everything  rises  ;  on  its  quantity,  as  well  as  on  its  price.  When 
and  consequently  no  the  price  of  food  is  raised,  and  its  abundance 
man's  property  is  di-  diminished,  the  manufactures  and  wealth  of 
minished.  the  community  are  ultimately  diminished  in 

quantity,  whatever  may  be  money  prices. 
When  corn  rises,  Uie  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  give  more  work  for  less  reward.     It  is  clear  therefore  that 
their  property  is  diminished. 

32.  That  only  a  cer-        A.  There  is  a  fraud  in  thft^at^"  ^wNsoca-T 
tain  quantity  of  corn  is    A  fixed  quantity  o?  ioo<\.N«^xka  \bss«»  ^^  ^^^^ 
waated  for  the  world's    the  world  now,  ^^ii  W^iw^^^ia^^  ^^so»  vsv 
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38.  That  as  corn  A.  Com  hat  not  fallen,  but  risen ;  the  ap- 
has  fallen,  the  manu-  pearance  to  the  contrary  being  only  the  con- 
facturers  have  become  sequence  of  tihe  price  in  the  earlier  periods 
more  distressed  ;  and  it  being  reckoned  in  depreciated  money. 

IS   obvious  that    their  The  only  question,  however,  of  importance 

c^nt^nue^nr''       sh^     '"  *^^'  ^^"^^  "*  ^^^^^^  *®  "^^^  ""^  '""'"" 
■  facturing  labour  have  not  fallen,  in  reference 

to  com.     In  1815,  when  the  Com  Laws  were 

enacted,  the  price   of  wheat,  by  the  annual 

average,  was  63«.  8rf. ;  and  the  wages  for  weaving  "  12  yards  of  the  60 

reed,— 6-4th8   cambrics,"    were  6«.    6d.     {MarthaU's  Stati»tic»  of  the 

British  Empire,)     The  depreciation  of  money  in  the  same  year  was  16J 

per  cent,  (Mushefs  Tables)  ;  which  makes  the  wheat  53«.,  and  the  wages 

5«.  5rf.,  of  the  present  money.      In  1829  the  wheat  was  56«.,  and  3ie 

wages  for  weaving  the  same  quantity  of  cambric  1«.   IQrf. ;  so  that  the 

wages,  measured  in  com,  were  less  than  a  third  of  what  they  were  in 

1815. 

39.  That  if  the  land*  A,  What  is  received  by  the  landlords 
lords  get  improved  pri-  would  have  been  expended  with  equal  ad- 
ces,  the  expenditure  of  vantage  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
their  improved  rentals  professional  men,  of  some  kind,  if  it  had  been 

Sent  intoe^verT^e """V    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^  °^ ^^  «*'*^- 
ment  of    professionil."       P^!,^,**^*  "^l  ^^^S^^  "  J^^*^  ^^^^^  "*■ 
mercantile,  and  manu-    ^^^  *^**  expending  tlie  public  money,  on 
facturing  pursuits.  useless  palaces  or  digging  holes  and  fillmg 

them  up  again,  is  a  help  to  industry.     What 
is  kept  out  of  sight  is,  that  the  money  would 
have  been  just  as  much  expended  with  advantage  to  some  kind  of  in- 
dustry or  other,  if  it  had  been  left  with  the  owners. 

40.  That  Mr.  Hus-  A,  If  four-fifths  are  consumed  at  home,  it 
kisson  himself  has  de-  is  because  foreign  commerce  is  virtually  pro- 
dared,  that  four  fifths  of  hibited.  Increase  the  total  sale  of  manu- 
our  manufactured  goods  factures  by  legalizing  foreign  commerce,  and 
are  consumed  at  home  j^  ^.^  be  of  no  comequence  to  the  manu- 
and  in  our  colonies.  «  .  -Li.  Jr  ^  *i-  •  j_i 
And  therefore  four  fifths  [acturers  what  proportion  of  them  is  taken 
of  our    manufacturers  by  the  agriculturists. 

must  be  injured  by  the 
depression  of  our  agriculturists. 

41.  That  a  landlord's  A,  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  say,  that 
treasure  must  be  in  the  drone's  treasure  is  in  the  hive,  the  bee's 
England;  a  merchant's  scattered  all  about  the  fields.  The  merchant 
may  be  all  oyer  the  sends  abroad  and  brings  home ;  thelaadlft^ 
world.     And  tnerefore  produces  nothmtt  mv^l  ^ox«ax£«».     ^^^hiV^\. 
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the    expense  of  land-     all,  is  only  that  he  may  sell  his  wares  in  a 
lords.  free  market,  and  the  landlord  his.  a 

42.  That  the  opera-        A,  The  landlords  never  go  to  work  at  all. 
tives  are  a  lazy  race, 

and  seldom  go  to  work 
before  Wednesday. 

43.  That  their  chil-  ^.  It  is  only  too  true.     And  therefore  IIkj 
dren  are  miserable  and  pray  to  have  leave  to  buy  what  they  can,  Aat 
short  -  lived,    rendered  they  may  eat  more  and  work  less, 
rickety  by  the  unwhole- 

someness  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  the  excessive  quantity  of  the^r  work. 

44.  That  the  agri-  A»  The  manufacturer's  best  friend  is  he  tint 
culturist  is  the  manu-  will  give  him  the  most  of  what  he  wants,  in 
facturer's  best  friend.       return  for  his  goods. 

If  the  agriculturist  were  to  say  to  the 
manufacturer,  "  Give  me  three  yards  of  twenty -shilling  broad  cloth  in- 
stead of  two,  for  a  quarter  of  corn,  and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it,"- 
he  would  be  laughed  at.  But  he  has  only  to  say,  '*  Give  me  oxtj 
shillings  instead  of  forty  for  a  quarter  of  com,  and  then  I  will  buy  tiiRC 
yards  with  it  instead  of  two," — and  the  manufacturer  is  to  jump  attiie 
offer.     fVhat  difference  is  there  in  reality  between  the  two  things? 

45.  That  to  remove  A.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  to  preTetf 
the  corn  laws  would  be  one  shopkeeper  from  forcibly  putting  dom 
to  put  a  maximum  price  another,  was  putting  a  maximum  price  en 
upon  grain.  goods.  It  is  not  putting  a  maximum  on  honest 

trade ;  but  preventing  one  set  ,of  individuab 
from  raising  the  price  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  by  violence. 

46.  That  the  manu-  -<^.  They  destroy  it,  by  getting  three  busheb 
facturers,  by  selling  of  com  for  a  yard  of  cloth  abroad,  instead  d 
their  goods  to  foreign-     two  at  home. 

ers,  destroy  their  home 
market. 

47.  That  it  is  im-  A.  Let  them  /ry;  and  if  they  find  thoa- 
possible  for  the  manu-  selves  losing,  they  will  not  go  on. 
facturers  to  increase  The  greater  quantity  of  the  impOTtcd 
their  foreign  sales  so  corn,  is  what  must  always  more  than  balance 
far  beyond  the  value  of  the  falling-off  in  the  purchases  of  the  agri- 
the  imported  corn,  as  to  ^ulturists;  because  if  it  was  not  so,  thert 
?n^T/  «Jlr  J«ti"l;fr  ^^^^^  be  uone  imported.  The  simple  fact  is. 
chafes  oTuTLgrfcull  that  the  manufacturers  would  getLrefo^ 
turists.  ^y  selling  their  goods  to  foreigners,  than  they 

would  do  if  they  were  confined  to   the  agri* 
culturists  at  home;  without  which  they  would  not  trade  with  the 
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foreigners  at  all.     All  the  rest  it  a  juggle,  dependent  on  directing  the 
attention  to  the  money  which  is  the  means  of  conveyance. 

48.    That  if  there  is        A,  The  only  consequence  would  he,  that 
less  business  done  be-    there  would  be  fewer  shillings  and  more  silver 
tween  the  land-owners    moons.    The  time  is  past  when  men  could  be 
and  the  manufacturers,     cfeceived  by  tricks  upon  currency, 
there  must  be  a  con- 
traction   of    the    cur- 
rency. 

49.    That  the  heavy  A.  Ifthe  land-owners  paid  more  than  their 

taxes  are  the  cause  of  share,  it  would  be  a  reason  why  they  should 

the  dear  corn;    and  it  pay  less;  but  not  why  they  should  be  com- 

is  impossible    for    the  pensated  by  restrictions  on  the  industry  of  the 

grower  to  compete  with  community,  which  cause  the  amount  to  be  lost 

foreigners  who  are  not  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

taxed.  ]j^^  j£  ^y  taxation  is  meant  taxation  in 

common  with  other  people,  this,  however 
heavy,  is  no  reason  for  their  monopoly,  but  the  contrary.  Suppose 
A.  B,on  one  side  of  the  Strand,  should  say,  "  I  cannot  sell  stockings  so 
cheap  by  10  per  cent  as  C.  D.  opposite.  But  then,  I  pay  40  per  cent 
taxes;  take  these  off  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  undersell  him  by  30  per 
cent."  Is  there  a  Inan  that  wears  stockings,  who  would  not  reply,  "  Your 
opposite  neighbour  pays  40  per  cent  too.  Take  off  the  taxes  A'om  both 
of  you,  and  he  will  undersell  you  by  10  per  cent  as  much  as  ever." 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  land-owner  and  the  clothier.  The  clothier  can  pro- 
cure the  corn  cheapest  now,  and  would  do  the  same  if  nobody  paid  taxes 
at  all.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  taxes  are  the  reason  why  the 
land-owner  cannot  produce  the  cheapest  corn ;  still  less  why  anybody 
else  should  be  obliged  to  buy  of  him. 

bO.  That  it  is  not  true         A.  They  will  be  paid,  and  ten  times  more, 

that  corn  can  in  reality  in  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  upon  the 

be    obtained    cheaper  liberated  public.     It  would  be  senseless  to 

abroad;  because  a  great  t^gp  down  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 

part    of  the  price    of  country  to  what  could  be  supported  on  the 

English   corn   is   com-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^j^  ^f  ^i  l^t^  hecamae  a 

nofpa'id  by' the  land  P^^  «^  ^he  price  of  this  com  would  be  paid 
lord,  must  be  paid  by  ^V  ^^  agriculturists  in  taxes  The  taxes  that 
some  other  person.  *^an  be  raised  out  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 

Empire  in  a  state  of  freedom,  must  always  be 
greater  than  what  can  be  raisea  out  of  the  monopolists. 

51.    That  the  manu-  A.  The  manufacturers  want  the  market 

facturers  want  a  mar-  where  they  can  get  three  bushels  of  com  for 

ket,  but  not  particularly  then-  goods,  and  not  the  market  where  thex 

a  foreign  market.  They  can  get  two. 
may  sell  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Staffordshire  or 
Wales,  as  weiJ  as  to  the  Poles  or  tY\e  S^we^t*. 
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h2.  That  if  there  A,  None  of  these  thingi  wffl  be «?« f 
were  no  restriimta  on  nothing.  Something  theiefore  must  alwf 
trade,  Lngltnd  would  be  produced  to  pay  in.  And  nothiin?wffli 
be  .uppliedwith  cottons  j^^  uiile«  tLt  in  wWch  it  i^  ffi 
and  woollens  from  Mons  ^  be^roduced  at  homewhh\^fb 
or  Jemappe,  with  iron  o*i„o,.f-ir  fk-^  «.u  ""™*  'V.  §^^.T^ 
from  Sweden,  with  ?<l^aiitage  than  the  commodity  for  which  i 
eraia     from     Poland,    "  bfrtered. 

Germany,  the  Crimea,  .  Common  sense  therefore  points  out,  Ait i 
or  America,  and  with  js  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  ft 
everything  from  every-  industry  should  be  directed  to  the  prodacw 
where.  of  such  articles  aa  are  attended  with  gnttr 

final  advantage,  in  preference  to  those  whki 
are  attended  with   lees.      Which  would  t 
the  result  of  leaving  things  to  find  their  own  balance. 

53.  That   the  people        A,  Suppose  they  efe  take  gold.     The  fk 

on  the  shores  ofxbe  Bal-  must  be  bought  with  our  commodities '  us- 

tic  consume  none  of  of/r  legs  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  eiven  tea 

commodities.  They  take  n^ ithout. 

our  gold,  and  they  pro-        p^^  t^g  ^ase  that  the  people  of  the  Billk 

ceed  to  France  and  the  „^„ij   «.„i,^  «/^*i.;„„      f^^y*^  "i  ^™fT 

Mediterranean  and  pur-  ^°"^^  ^f  "°*^^?»  ^«>^    ^   hut  Ms 

chase  wine,  brandy,  and  ^/f^-     What  would  be  the  result,  but  A* 

fruits.     They  buy  none  l^nghsh  goods  would  be    sent  to  Turkey  fr 

of  o«r  muslins.    Linens  coffee,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Baltic  fr 

they  get  at  Hamburgh  ;  rect?    A  trade  in  gold  is  as  good  as  a  tnlf 

and  hats,  hosiery,  and  in  coffee,  or  in  anything  else. 
woollens,  in  France  and 
Holland. — fiatchman,  Sunday  Newspaper. 

54.  That  our  "  drew  A.  If  the  coins  in  circulation  are  dimi- 
/atinff  medium"  will  be  nished,  this  must  cause  a  fall  in  the  moof^ 
sent  away  to  pay.  price  of  all  articles,  gold  bullion  includei 

It  therefore  incontinently  becomes  the  in- 
terest of  the  government  to  buy  more  gold  and  coin  it,  and  so  the  «i; 
will  be  filled  up.  And  the  new  demand  created  for  British  goods  to 
buy  thb  gold,  is  as  good  as  a  new  demand  for  cofiFee  or  anythin; 
else. 

55.  That   we  import        A.  Does  anybody  believe  that  the  jroodsAK 

from  the  Baltic,  and  ex-    paid  for  with  ballast?      All  that  is  proved 

port  ballast  in  return,    then  is,  that  the  goods  which   finally  mv  far 

^^'  tliem,  are  not  carried  out  by  the  Baltic  toet- 

chants,  but  by  some  others.      Tliey  mav  p» 

in  the  shape  of  jackets  for  Portuguese  labourers ;  but  if  this  is  done  » 

the  means  of  sending  brandy  from  Portugal  to  the  Baltic   it  is  the  sain*' 

as  if  the  jackets  went  to  the  Baltic  in  person. 

Nothuig  is  cleatet  thai\  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation  muit 
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be  equal  on  the  whole,  however  circuitous  the  route  by  which  the  pay- 
ments reach  their  destinations.  •  The  nonsense  of  our  ancestors  about 
the  balance  of  trade  being  in  favour  of  a  country  or  against  it,  arose 
from  not  observing  that  gold,  like  other  things,  must  have  been  paid 
for  by  exports  of  some  kind. 

56.  That  it  is  proper  A,  Reciprocity  is  having  two  good  things, 
to  prohibit  the  importa-  instead  of  one.  But  if  we  cannot  have  both 
tion  of  corn  from  any  the  good  things,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
foreign  country  that  re-  reject  the  one  we  may.  The  fraud  of  "  reci- 
fuses  to  act  upon  a  sys-  procity,"  therefore,  is  like  saying,  «  Don't  take 
tern  of  reciprocity  with  ^^ie  half-crown  you  may,  unless  somebody 
re^rd  to  British  ships  ^ju  ^^^  ^^^  J^^^^  for  taking  it." 
ana  gooas.  rj,^^  g^  government  that  will  fearlessly 

announce,  that  it  is  not  to  be  fooled  by  the 
fallacy  of  "  reciprocity,"  will  pull  down  commercial  restrictions  all  over 
the  world. 

57.  That  such  a  pro-  A.  The  loss  is  a  gain.  The  thing  called  a 
hibition  is  in  fact  ne-  sacrifice,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  con- 
cessary  to  obtain  from  senting  to  give  up  the  throwing  a  large  amount 
foreign  nations  a  return  j^to  the  sea. 

for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
exclusive  protections  of 
our  own  trade,  shipping,  and  prosperity. 

58.  That  the  system  A,  When  the  draper  buys  bread,  it  may  be 
of  free  trade  must  ruin  very  well  if  he  can  persuade  the  baker  to  buy 
England  if  adopted  by  clothes  from  him  in  turn.  But  if  he  cannot, 
her  alone  ;  and  she  must  jt  would  be  great  folly  to  fancy  he  must  be 
either  give  it  up,  or  en-  ^^^^^  unless  he  refuses  to  buy  bread, 
force  It  universally.  ^1,^  Americans  make  a  foolish  Tarif  by 

which  they  allow  one  half  of  their  people  to 
rob  the  other,  with  a  general  loss  equal  to  the  difference  in  question  be- 
sides. But  that  is  no  reason  why  England  should  do  an  equally  foolish 
thing  in  reply.  If  an  American  chuses  to  put  out  one  of  his  eyes,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  Englishman's  doing  the  same  for  reciprocity. 

59.  That  the  gold  A.  If  the  prohibition  was  taken  off  all  at 
would  be  carried  away  once,  there  is  no  saying  whether  it  might 
to  buy  corn,  and  cause  cause  a  run  upon  the  Bank.  But  if  the  al- 
a  run  upon  the  Bank.  teration  was  gradual,  it  could  no  more  pro- 
duce this  effect,  than  a  trade  with  Petersburg 
for  hemp.  The  grower  of  com  has  not  an  appetite  for  gold,  which  is 
absent  in  the  grower  of  hemp.  If  the  com  trade  had  a  tendency  to 
create  a  want  of  gold,  the  hemp  trade  would  do  the  same;  and  thL^.^^. 
does  not,  is  a  proof,  that  either  the  gold  ia  not  caxnadL  ^^v^  ^  'a5^^  «^'^ 
comes  back  aa  fast  as  it  goes. 
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60.  That  money  fail-  A.  If  we  got  no  iron  from  Sweden,  it 
ing,  we  should  have  no  should  be  obliged  to  make  iron  at  home  a 
commodities  at  all.  before.     Our  iron  factories  cannot  at  tiiesaoK 

time  be  destroyed  by  getting  iron  ftom  Sweden, 
and  by  not  getting  it.         ° 


61.  That  we  are  alto-  A.  This  only  means  that  the  commimitT 
gether  in  an  artificial  ig  losing  by  a  great  many  hurtful  monopoiia 
state;  and  therefore  instead  of  one.  Men  are  agreeing  to  vote ibr 
must  go  on  as  we  are.       a  general  famine,  for  the  promise  of  a  hilt 

penny  roll  arpiece  to  themselves.  Each  ks 
the  mischief  of  his  neighbour's  bargain,  but  fears  to  lose  his  own;  ai^ 
so  all  suffer  like  fools  together. 

What  the  land- owners  really  say,  is,  "  Let  us  rob  you  all,  and  tbn 
you  shall  rob  one  another."  This  is  the  bargain  they  offer ;  and  Ae 
manufacturers  swallow  it  open-mouthed. 

Of  all  the  petitioners  upon  this  subject,  the  men  of  Stroud  appear  to 
be  the  wisest ;  for  they  petitioned,  that  all  the  monopolies  of  the  msno- 
facturers  might  be  taken  away,  on  condition  that  the  great  monopcJy  d 
all  went  along  with  them.  How  the  men  of  Stroud  came  by  their  wis- 
dom, those  who  know  them  can  best  tell;  but  it  is  clear  they  aiewae 
iu  ibeir  generation. 

The  amusing  part  of  the  proposed  fraud  is,  that  we  are  all  to  get  rich 
by  robbing  one  another.  The  leader  of  the  administration  himself  doA 
not  pretend  to  believe  it.  He  knows  full  well,  that  the  plan  is  as  stand 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  double  the  strength  of  an  army  by  doublu^ 
each  battalion  in  turn  by  drafts  from  the  others.  Nobody  believes  it 
but  idiots.  Rogues  pretend  to  believe  it,  that  they  may  feather  dieir 
own  nests. 


62,  That  if  every-  ^.  The  great  fallacy  of  the  enemies  of  free 
thing  was  cheap,  every-  trade.  When  the  traders  in  any  particular 
body  would  be  ruined.       branch  obtain  high  prices,  they  get  rich ;  what 

then  so  plain,  as  that  if  the  traders  in  all 
branches  get  high  prices  from  one  another  and  from  the  public,  they 
must  all  get  rich, — ^and  the  contrary  ? 

This  is  the  blunder  of  teaching  a  man  to  get  rich  by  filling  his  pune 
out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket.  If  he  fills  either  his  purse  or  his  pocket  by 
itself,  he  may  get  rich ; — but  not  if  he  fills  one  out  of  the  other. 

If  John  Adams,  in  his  residence  on  Pitcaim's  Island,  were  to  pro- 
pose, for  example,  to  get  rich  by  making  and  keeping  a  canoe  himsetf, 
when  he  could  obtain  yams  cheaper  by  paying  the  natives  of  some 
neighbouring  island  for  bringing  them  in  canoes  of  their  own,  and  were 
to  set  down  the  increased  expense  bestowed  on  his  canoe  as  a  gain  to 
the  shipping  interest  of  3o\vu  A.^aLTQ.%, — ^SX, 'SHwAdL  \3fe  ^W\u  that  it  was 
only  John  Adams  xiutViiug  \k\maftV?  cTe^\^t  >qi  \v\xaa^\,  «sA  ^^Q\.^>Qa^ 
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y  ev«  wa»  the  HoiuiahinB  appearancB  of  his  ahipping  occnunt,  tlie  real 
^  bet  waBf  that  he  and  hia  family  loat  oihd  (hrew  away  all  that  mii^ht  bd 
H  iBveii  by  ein|iloyiQ){  the  cheaper  mocie.  The  case  ia  ihe  Ba.nie  iu  greater 
-oommuiiilies;  except  that  it  19  uue  set  of  individuali  that  gain  the  aldl- 
'liDg,  aiiil  atidther  ihai  lose  the  pouticl. 

If  one  mail  nhoaid  be  allowed  to  lake  a  luiirpenny  a-piece  from 
«*e[y  itiilividual  in  Ihe  United  Empire,  be  would  get  tich.  But  if  all 
jMopIe  had  liberty  to  da  the  aimie,  they  woald  not  all  get  rich;  atill 
ten  if  of  all  that  was  gnt  by  any  pereon,  be  was  obliged  to  throw  half 

vsyiug  out,  "  The  ihipping  intereat  will  be  niineil,  and  the  silli  trade 
**'  will  be  ruined,  and  you  will  all  be  ruined  together;  by  givmg  over 
«'  Blling  your  pocketa  at  the  eipenie  of  one  another,  and  trying  to  fill 
•'  tbem  by  haying  mote  of  everything  you  want"  And  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  will  be  found  the  land-ownera;  who  nie  the  only  pertoni 
«bat  have  anything  tsalljatataliein  keeping  up  the  delusion.  —  This, 
HiBrefoce,  may  be  called  the  ha^peany  a-pica  fallaoy. 

Hie  Toriea  poleat  against  thia  exposure  ;  under  the  title  of  "  craiy 
.^[eiierBlitiea.''  That  every  man  gets  a  hallpminy  from  bis  neighbour,  ia 
dear;  and  fur  (he  re«E,  "  Giet  ui  nDw  o/^ur  crazy  gtneraliliit." 

A  time  will  come  when  the  public  will  wake  aa  tiani  a  dream,  and 
Aik  who  it  was  that  persuaded  them,  that  the  way  to  he  rich  was  for 
«rerybody  to  give  as  much  as  possible  for  everything.  In  Ihe  mean 
titne  there  ia  nolhinu;  to  he  done,  but  In  wait  tUl  the  progress  of  kiioW" 
]edge  makes  men  a.^amed  of  being  impoverished  by  such  a  fallacy. 

'Die  pmpnsitiun  of  the  enemies  of  free  bade  amounli  (o  this — "  Lei 
•>  each  mail  gain  a  shilling,  at  the  expense  of  a  pound  to  some  of  his 
"  neigliboura,  and  we  shall  all  be  richer  for  it  in  the  end."  This  is 
Ihtir  tlieory ;  and  ^is  is  what  we  are  asked  tu  believe.  Thia  ia  the 
coarse  and  contemptible  fraud  which  is  attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  usi 
and  in  support  of  which  our  adversaries  bave  the  insolence  to  lalk  of 
'*  the  humbug  of  free  trade,''  as  pickpockets  do  of  the  ^^  humbug"  of 
honesty. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  Ihe  individuals  who  expect  Lo  he  the  gjiiiiere  of 
the  shilliug,  and  cause  them  lo  halloo  at  tlie  removal  of  a  minittet  who 
haa  the  sense  to  oppose  himself  lo  tlieit  designs.  Out  it  duel  not  the 
less  follow,  that  their  project  altogether  is  one  of  ptofuimd  stupidity 
and  dishonetty ;  and  ttiat  the  only  wonder  is  how  oilier  men  caii  lie 
found  fools  enough — or  as  Mr.  Cobbell  would  say  "  bmle  beaili  eaaugh" 
— to  give  in  to  it. 

When  the  ship-owners,  fur  instance,  cry  out  for  reslrictioni  upon 
foreign  shipping,  what  Ihey  really  say  is,  that  it  ia  convenient  and  pro- 

Etlial  some  other  roni  should  be  robbed  (u  keep  lUi^j-ownera ;  with  n 
to  the  public  equid  to  the  whole  sum  in  question  besides.  Of 
course  every  man  who  has  a  robbery  lo  carry  through  in  turn,  is  on 
their  side.  The  whole  dynasty  atick  together  like  bum.  Deep  calls 
npuu  deep;  and  lo  rob  and  help  lo  rub,  is  lielit  fortli  as  (lie  true  art  of 
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C3.  Thatweirnllto        A,  We  are  In  get  rich  bj  ceanng  to  tib 
get   rich   by   payiog  a    a  halfpenny  a-piece   fiom   one  anodier  td 
half|>enny   a-piece  less    tkrmo  the  half  into  the  sea. 
to  one  another  than  we 
ought  to  pay. 

64.  That  prices  nutt  A.  The  haljpamy  a-piece  fallacy  agtk 
ue  high,  in  order  that  If  one  man  can  contrive  to  get  high  prieefbr 
the  taxes  may  be  paid,      himself,  he  wiU  grow  rich  and  be  aWe  Id  |n 

taxes;  but  all  will  not  be  enabled  to  pn 
taxes  by  getting  high  prices  from  one  another.  The  ability  of  a  ooodIit 
to  pay  effectual  taxes,  must  depend  on  die  amount  of  useful  tiiB9 
brought  into  existence ;  and  if  the  restriction  upon  fixxl  reduces  tbe 
amount  of  these,  it  must  reduce  the  substantial  amount  of  what  en 
possibly  be  raised  by  taxation.  It  would  ^be  odd  policy  to  subject  a 
town  to  a  blockade,  by  way  of  keeping  up  tbe  value  of  the  taxea 

65.  That  though  un-  A,  The  fallacy  is  in  concealing,  that  tbf 
der  a  system  of  restric-  price  paid  by  tiie  consumer  would  harebas 
tion  a  higher  price  is  equally  expended  upon  somethinfF  and  vm 
given  for  a  particular  body,  if  the  consumer  had  been^  allowed  a 
article,  yet  all  that  is  ^uy  the  cheap  article  instead  of  the  dear  m\ 

Ll%h°eV'pe?r  [n°    SL^r^'^^'ld'"  ^  ^^^1^!!^ 
increased   employment    J»alanc»d  by  no  advantage  m  the  aggieg* 

and  wages;  which  makes    to  anybody. 

no  national  loss.  ^^or  example,  a  man  is  made  to  boy  wise 

produced  in  a  hot-house,  instead  of  buyiBK 

it  at  a  tenth  of  tbe  price  from  Portugal ;  sn^ 

the  difference,   it  is  urged,  is  expended  on  coals  and  colliers.    Art 

the  nine- tenths  of  the  price  would  have   been  equally  expended  es 

something  and  somebody,  if  everybody  had  beeti  left  to  themsdrei 

The  final  result  therefore  is,  that  the  consumer  loses    nine  times  Ae 

natural  price  of  tbe  wine,  without  compensation  in  the  aggregate  to 

anyljody. 

When  a  highwayman  takes  a  purse  from  a  traveller,  he  expoids  it,  H 

may  be,  at  a  tavern  or  a  vintner's,  and  the  traveller  would  have  expeoded 

it  somewhere  else.     But  in  this  there  is  no  loss  in  the  aggr^ate;  tibe 

vice  of  the  transaction  is  only  that  tbe  enjoyment  goes  to  the  wroof 

man.    But  if  the  same  money  is  taken  from  the  traveller  by  forcing  him 

to  pay  for  the  fabrication  of  a  dear  article  instead  of  a  cheap  one,  he  if 

not  only  despoiled  of  his  just  enjoyment  as  before,  but  there  is  a  de 

structive  process  besides,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  loss  had  been 

caused  by  making  him  work  with  a  blunt  axe  instead  of  a  sharp  one. 

Whenever,  therefore,  anything  is  taken  from  one  man  and  given  to 

another  under  the  pretence  of  protection  to  trade,  an  equal  amount  is 

virtually  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  addition  to  the  robbery  of  the  individual. 

w.  That  whatever  in-        A*  Itv  Vltve  ^xc^.  ^<^»«^^  ^\a!(fi?t«c  VckiQt«Bses 
the  market  piice    i^xe  -pnce  ci  ^  commn^iS^i^  ^vB£aA£»&  <^ 
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commodity,  in-  cotisumptioii ;  and,  so  far,  does  not  increase 

tiie  amount  of  the  amount  of  capital  required,  but  dimi- 

required  to  pro-  nishes  it. 

e  public  with  the        Secondly,  though  the  amount  of  capital 

iry    supply,   and  ^nd  of  profits  in  some  trades  should  be  in- 

ou"  t  of  *the^**o-  *^'®*®®*^  ^y  restrictions,  this  could  make  no 

rsrx  fkof  /.onit.i'     incrcase  of  uatioual  wcalth  1 — because  all  that 
on  tn&b  (.»piL&i  •  •II  11*^1  tk 

rh    must   be    so    ^^  gamed   by  one  would  be  taken  from 
national  gain.  somebody  else. 

The  only  test  of  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  is  tiie  possession  of  an  increased  quan* 
tity  of  useful  things  in  the  aggregate. 

That     in     every  A.  It  is  not  true,  that  in  an  honest  trade 

all  that  is  gained  all  that  is  gained  by  one  individi^l  is  lost  by 

J  is  lost  by  some-  another.    It  is  true  of  that  petty  portion  of 

»lse ;   and  there-  tjjg  price  which  is  concerned  when  men  hag- 

iis  cannot  be  ob-  gj^  ^y^^^  ^  difference ;  but  it  is  not  true  of 

ade^of"  t*he  asri-     *^®  main  body.     The  payer  is  compensated 
j^  ^    *     for  the  whole  price  by  the  possession  of  the 

article;  which  without  payment  of  the  ne*> 

cessary  profits  of  production  he  could  not 

He  is  therefore  compensated  for  the  part  which  consists  of  pro-> 

well  as  any  other ;  and  what  he  is  compensated  for,  he  does  not 

his  was  not  so,  commerce,  instead  of  being  the  communication 
tual  benefits,  would  be  a  succession  of  acts  of  plunder.  By  corn- 
being  always  meant  honest  commerce,  or  that  which  is  carried 
voluntary  consent,  and  not  at  the  sword^s  point  like  the  landlords* 
in  com. 

That  whatever  A.  Men  are  always  ready  to  make  rules 
nay  think  of  free    for  the  general  advantage,  and  evade  them 

as  applied  to  when  they  are  to  be  applied  to  themselves. 
5,  every  man  g^t  tiiig  does  not  prove  the  rules  to  be  bad. 
'  *^.  "  ^^^^^„  •"  AH  that  is  proved  is,  that  men  are  not  suf- 
5  to**'  him'^elf  —  fi<^>«*^^y  advanced  in  inteUigenoe,  to  pursue 
TV  Newsl^ver  *^®  common  interest  in  concert 

^  P  T'    •  Nobody  denies  that  one  man  may  gain,  by 

robbing  by  himself.  What  is  denied  is,  thai 
body  can  gain  by  robbing  everybody.  It  might  as  well  have  been 
.  in  the  Highlands,  that  if  it  was  not  for  cow-stealing,  no  man 
I  have  any  beef  in  his  pot; — that  cow-stealing  is  the  procreation  of 


That    what     no        A.  No  man  caxi\»io\3LTANjo'^Q\fcV»^QKr' 
can   be  found  to    ing,  in  his  own  case*,  \i\j\.\V  ^qr»  "C'S'N.^ 
or  in  his  own  case,    that  thieves  ought  ivot  \o  \»  ^oas^.^^*  ^ 

^\1 
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must  be  an  evil  gene-    law*,  from   the  first  «*  Ar^vw/kr  mat  f 
rally.  aduUer'\to  the  latest  of  William  the  Four 

are  nothing  but  efibits  to  promote  the  gesB 
good,  by  the  application  of  what  no  man  votes  for  iu  his  own  case. 

70.  That  *  Apply  the  A,  "  Apply  the    principles   of  j^dke 

liberal  and  enlightened  everybody  but  me,'*    has  been  a  pnttj  | 

Erinciples  to  all  trades  neral  cry  too.     From  which  all  men  m 

ut    mine/    has    been  leani,  that  the  justice  which  is  so  incow 

the  general  cry.     From  ^j^ut  j^  ^gard  to  their  own  interests,  may 

win  tSat  w'hatU  fX  ^1"*^^^  inconvenient  in  regard  to  tbemuL 

lT;eg'ard^o^hei'^^^^^^  of  others;  and  that  the  wisest  poUcy  they  c 

Interests,  may  be  equal-  P^'Pf  "  *<*  ^o'l**^^*  themselves  with  picb 

ly  false  in  regard  to  the  poc^^ets  themselves,    without    pretending 

Interests  of  others  ;  and  »now  what  ought  to  be  done  with  die  poch 

that  the   wisest  policy  of  other  people. 

they  can  pursue  is  to  Liberality — or  as  its  enemies  prefer  callii 

content  themselves  with  it,  Liberalism, — means  honesty,  means  coi 

the  managementof  their  mon  sense.     It  is  a  struggle  between  du 

own     affairs,     without  ^ho  have  the  sense  to  be  honest,  and  tfas 

pretending     to     know  ^^^  ^y^  no^.    It  is  a  great  corporatioDt 

what  ought  to  be  done  ^^^  ^f  ^11  castes  and  countries,  forVotectifl 

withthe^ffa^rso^^^^^^^^^  against  swindlers.                      '        ^ 

Edinburgh  mlaztne,'        '^^^  swindlers  are  of  all  kinds,  and  eie 
^  *       follows  his  line.     One  man  they  rob  in  k 

religion,  another  in  his  bread ;  and  anotbi 

they  sell,  wife,  children  and  all,  into  slavery.     Their  great  object  is  I 

prevent  mankind  from  making  common  cause; — from  finding  out  th 

the  fair  gentleman  who  is  robbed  in  Threadneedle-Street,  has  a  joii 

interest  with  the  dark  one  who  is  knocked  down  in  the  M inories.    An 

to  say  the  truth,  men  are  very  slow  in  making  the  discovery.     Itiid 

lesson  which  Providence  has  been  teaching  them  these   five  thousu 

years,  and  they  have  not  learned  it  yet.     One  man  has  an  idiosyncrai 

for  disliking  the  flogging  of  women;  but  he  cares  nothing  about d 

Com  I^ws, — That's  politics.     Another  would  raise  heaven  and  earth 

he  was  touched  in  his  religion  himself;  but  thinks  it  quite  natural  ds 

Jews  and  Quakers  should   be    oppressed,  because  in   his  own  penn 

he  swallows  oaths  and  pork  without  retching.     And  so  the  commo 

enemy  rides  every  horse  by  turns. 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  has'  no  lack  of  instinct  on  his  part.  E 
knows  tliat  {//justice  is  a  common  cause  all  the  world  over,  whethf 
justice  is  or  not.  Let  a  Pasha,  for  instance,  carry  off  a  ship-load  ( 
women  from  Greece;  and  he  is  all  alive  to  his** vested  interests."  1 
the  question  is,  whether  England  shall  deal  fairly  between  Spain  an< 
Mexico,  it  is  discovered  that  the  interests  of  slavery  are  at  stake,  aw 
therefore  the  balance  must  incline. 

The  most  important  observation  for  an  Englishman  is,  that  in  all  tb 

^arietiei  of  wrong,  the  ageuta  ate  \dci\\i!\ca\.  \\\  ^^  xajaiccwv— \\.  ^&  tUe  garni 

Tohher  caite  throughout.    T\ie  coMiv\rs\a  ^\NviA^\sv\»'o«Q\«s!»assA,  'W 
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Tories,  whose  system  in  all  its  branches  is  reducible  to  that  of  setting 
one  man  to  live  by  the  injury  of  another, — these  are  one  party.  And 
the  other  is,  everybody  else. 

71.  That  if  we  dimi-  A,  This  cannot  happen  if  the  alteration  is 
minish  our  home  pro-    gradual. 

duction  in  any  branchy 
we  shall  be  disappoint- 
ed of  the  expected  supplies  from  abroad,  and  so  be  obliged  to  return 
to  the  home  production  with  loss. 

72.  That  it  is  a  shock-        A.  The  question  is  not  of  diminishing  our 
ing  thing  to  talk  of  di-    home  production,  but  increasing  it ;  for  no- 
minishing    our    home    thing  can  be  had  from  abroad,  but  through 
production.  the  medium  of  something  that  must  be  pro- 
duced at  home. 

To  put  the  objection  fairly,  it  should  be 
stated,  that  it  is  a  shocking  thing  to  diminish  our  home  production  in 
any  branch,  though  the  coMcquence  dtould  be  that  the  home  production  on  tho 
whole  was  greater  than  before. 

73.  That  if  our  foreign  A,  The  sacrifice,  and  the  compensation, 
commerce  is  to  be  in-  consist  in  having  two  bushels  of  corn  where 
8tru  mental  to  the  dimi-    there  was  but  one  before. 

nution  of  our  agricul- 
ture, there  is  no  compensation  that  it  can  offer  for  the  sacrifice. 

74.  That  we  cannot  A,  We  cannot  have  them  both  at  once 
have  the  blessings  of  ci-  from  our  own  soil,  and  there  was  never  any 
vilization  and  wealth,  question  of  doing  it.  The  question  was,  whe- 
and  the  cheapness  of  di„  cheap  com  is  not  best,  wherever  it  may 
provisions  which  is  ^^^  f^^  jt  ,night  as  well  be  urged,  that 
found  in  unimproved  ^g  cannot  have  the  blessings  of  civilization 
countries.  ^^  wealth,  and  the  blessings  of  beavers'  skins, 

which  are  found  in  unimproved  countries. 

75.  That  the  countries  A.  The  question  is  not  whether  those  coun- 
where  cheap  corn  is  tries  are  happy,  but  whether  having  their 
found,  are  very  misera-  com  would  make  us  happy.  The  objection 
°*®'  is  like  saying,  "  On  no  account  let  your  ladies 

"  wear  furs.  You  have  no  idea  what  wretches 
"  the  North-Western  Indians  are;  and  above  all,  their  women."  The 
misery  of  the  people  quoted,  proceeds  neither  ^om  having  com  nor 
having  furs  ;  but  from  totally  different  causes,  which  our  buying  their 
com  or  furs  is  one  step  towards  removing.  They  have  all  the  qualitiei 
required  in  customers;  which  are,  to  want  what  we  have,  and  have  what 
we  want, 

76.  That  if  we  had        A,  Polaiid  la  a.  cwmVrj  >BaN\w%  ^la  'o^^r 
corn  cheap  aa  in    Po-    nufacture  \iut  com-,  ^lA^^  ^wJ^^TsaX^ 
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land,  we  should  be  what    that.    It  might  aa  well  be  said  we  sbooU 
Poland  is.  speak  Polish. 

The  misery  of  the  mass  of  the  popuktiai 
in  countries  which  produce  nothing  but  com,  is  easily  accouuted  for. 
Tliey  have  no  source  of  demand  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil,  except  fjr 
their  agricultural  labour;  and  in  this,  their  habits  and  numbers  are  n^ 
as  tu  reduce  their  recomi)eu8e  to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  The  resMo. 
therefore,  why  the  Irish  peasantry  starve  on  potatoes  in  the  midst  of  con 
and  beef,  is  the  same  that  makes  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies  driiil 
water  in  the  midst  of  all  the  materials  for  punch.  There  is  no  exiitiDg 
cause,  why  the  master  should  give  him  punch.  And  if  the  exports^ 
of  sugar  and  rum  was  prohibited,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  negro  wooli! 
get  any  more  punch. 

77.  That  in  the  coun-  A,  It  would  be  very  odd  if  it  were  otl» 
tries  where  corn  is  the  wise.  Com  being  dear,  means  that  a  pat 
dearest,  the  manufac-  quantity  ofthe  commodities  of  manufactuies 
turing  and  trading  class-  and  traders  is  given  for  com ;  which  can  onlf 
€8  are,  in  regard  to  both  jj^ppen  where  the  manufacturers  and  trado 
numbers  and  extent  of  k««r«  »»«f /i^ai  «^^»:„»  j  ^L 
business,  beyond  all  cal-  ^^  ^i  ^  ^35  "'**  ^*  ^  °°°**^ 
culation  raof e  rich  and  "  J?  ™^*  ^^  competition  great, 
prosperous  than  they  ^he  argmnent  is  bke  saying,  that  when 
are  in  those  where  corn  "™o«*  '^  got  by  taking  purses,  it  will  be  founi 
is  the  cheapest.  there  are  most  to  take.    It  is  the  eflTect  for  4e 

cause. 

78.  That  an  expense  A.  If  some  unwise  gentleman,  by  raisng 
has  been  incurred  on  grapes  in  hot-houses,  had  contrived  to  make 
the  inferior  soils,  and  wine  equal  to  Port  at  the  price  of  Tokav,tiie 
it  would  be  waste  to  best  thing  his  friends  could  recommewi  » 
throw  It  away.  ^^^^  ^o^jj  be  to  bum  his  hot-houses  what 

ever  had  been  the  outlay,  and  take  to  drink* 
ing  Port  at  four-and  sixpence  like  his  neighbours.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  outlay  will  be  lust.  It  is  lost  already ;  and  the  only  question 
is  how  much  shall  be  thrown  away  after  it. 

79.  That  the  landlords  J.  If  the  gentleman  supposed,  had  built 
who  have  made  the  out-  his  hot-houses  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
lay,  and  the  people  who  ence  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  introduction 
are  to  benefit  by  its  of  forgjgn  ^^^  t^e  case  would  certainly  be 
being  thrown  away,  are  altered 

anKrefo?e'"one  tl  The 'first  question  then  wc.dd  be  *.  Had  the 
aclaim  to  compensation  Srentleman  any  hand  in  making  the  law  him- 
from  the  other.  ^"  •      ^^  "®  "*^  originated  the  plan,  and 

voted  in  parliament  after  parliament  for  its 
support,  he  would  clearly  have  no  claim. 

BO,  That    Indifferent        A,  \iV5^iei^\v"aN^N%s^^e^'^«vT«Kw^x^sX^^ 
ipectators  have  seated    "gecta^ioIa  Vxv^ofwsvja  Xo  '^'^  «wsasL\fiNMM5c^^'^saK 
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r  capital  in  land,  lotui  take  it  out  again;  as  tlie  law  would  di- 
t  here  fore  ought  not  tect  in  n  similar  case  that  comu  befii™  it.  It 
be  prevented  from  may  bo  a  reason  why  the  wmoml  of  the  evil 
ing  their  elpected  ^]^^,a\li  tw  gradual;  but  not  wl.y  the  evil 
><"•  HhoAld  nut  be  removed  at  all. 

They  always  knew  that  tlieii  expectations 
„    ,.  _.  I  subject  to  the  contingency  of  the  law's  continuing ;  and  paid  for 
I  them  accordingly.     A  man  might  ai  well  claim  parliamentary  compen- 
'  in  fur  an  eiat  wind.     He  always  knew  tbe  wind  would  blow  easterly 

I.  That     the    land-         A.  The  com  laws  were  no  more  a  contract, 
leis    relied    on    the     than  the  electiou  of  a  member  of  parliament 
corn-law  contract.  by  a  majority  of  one  is  a  contract.     They 

were  an  act  valid  till  an  opportunity  offered 
for  getting  a  majority  on  the  other  side.  With  whom  did  the  land- 
DWneia  make  llie  contract?  Was  it  with  themselves,  who  were  the  ma- 
Jority  that  made  the  kn  t  Or  was  it  with  the  minority,  wim  were  doing 
all  tliey  could  to  hinder  iti 

BZ.  That  the  attacks         A.  ktax  la  a  prohihitioD,  in  reapeot  of  all 


system  of  complete  prohibition.    Whereas  there  is 


83.  That  the  evils  of  .*.  A  convenient  doctrine  for  those  who 

inconsistency  and  versa-  have  a  wrong  to  defend  ;  but  for  nobody  else, 

tility  are  ten  thousand  Change  is  not  a  good  by  itself;  but  change 

ames  worse  than  those  ftoni  bad  to  better  is  a  good. 
of   obstinacy    and    the 
blindest      prejudice.  — 
Biacku'Mdri  Edinburgh  Magaiine. 

8i.  That  plenty  and  A.  Plenty  and  cheapness  cannot  liave  been 

cheapneia  were  the  off-  the  offspring  of  having  a  smaller  qumility  of 

springof  the  confidence  f,Kid  instead  of  a  greater.     And  it  b  impos- 

of  the  farmers  in   the  ,j(,ie  f,,,   importation  permanently   to    take 

'  P'"'  plooe,  except  ai  il  brings  in  a  greater  quan- 


8.''.  That  if  the  light  A.  No  permanent  change  can  take  ptaoe, 
lands  are  thrown  out  of  except  in  consequence  of  men  finding  that 
cultivation,  the  price  of  ibej  are  better  off  by  it  than  before.  What 
animal  food  will  rise.         portion  of  tiieir  improved  living  will  consist 

of  mutton  and  what.  o(  tieai,  -Hia^  mSAi'V*; 

left  to  themselves. 
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86.  That  all  things  ^.  This  U  only  saying,  that  thingi  ban 
have  gone  well  with  us,  gone  on  as  they  have ;  and  because  tboe  hai 
and  therefore  nothing  not  been  a  total  destmction  of  happiDoi,  i» 
should  be  altered.  thmg  must  be  mended.      Distressed  mam 

facturers  and  commercial  stagnation,  aicti 
be  no  proof  that  anything  should  be  altered ;  but  because  all  the  m- 
nufacturers  are  not  starved,  and  all  commerce  is  not  at  an  end,  nodmii 
is  to  l«  cluuiged.  So  in  Ireland  men  doubtless  said,  <' Potatoes  Iw 
grown  when  they  were  phmted;  therefore  plough  on  with  yourhonei 
tails." 

67.  That  when  the  A,  During  the  war  the  annual  expendito 
country  was  in  its  great-  was  doubled  by  borrowing,  for  twenty  yea 
est  prosperity,  things  together,  as  the  expenditure  of  a  spendthrifti 
were  high  in  price.  doubled  by  dint  of  mortgaging.     Thii  wi 

the  merry  time.  And  when  the  expendita 
ceased,  as  cease  it  must,  then  came  the  woeful  time ;  and  all  me  po{H 
lation  and  interests  which  had  been  raised  up  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
penditure,  necessarily  perished.  If  any  man  wants  to  know  how  pe(^ 
perished  of  the  funding-^vil,  let  him  read  the  reports  of  charitable  inti 
tutions  during  the  years  that  succeeded  the  war.  Many  fell  by  di 
earlier  symptoms;  but  those  in  whom  the  disorder  went  its  full  lengtl 
died  of  a  collapsion  of  the  intestines.  This  is  the  history  of  the  ca 
nexioii  between  prosperity  and  high  prices. 

88.  That  as  we  intro-  A.  The  use  of  com  is  to  have  com  to « 
duce  foreign  corn,  we  It  might  as  well  be  argued,  that  com  oug 
lessen  the  value  of  our  not  to  be  introduced  into  a  town  blockade 
°w*  because  it  would  reduce  the  value  of  vl 

was  there  already. 

89.  That  foreigners  A.  What  foreigners  will  want  to  buy,  w 
will  always  buy  what  be  that  which  they  can  get  by  giving  son 
they  want  to  buy,  and  thing  which  they  want  less.  To  refuse,  the 
sell  what  they  want  to  fore,  to  take  what  they  can  best  part  with  a 
sell,  whatever  maybe  ^g  ^^nt,  is  the  sure  way  to  iSnder  th< 
tocor'ir*             "  from  buying  and  us  from  selling. 

90.  That  to  seek  out  A,  The  superiority  of  a  customer  depen 
foreign    customers    in  gimply  on  whether  he  will  give  more  th 
preference  to  those  who  another,  of  that  which  we  want  to  receive, 
are  upon  the   spot,  is 

absurd. 

91.  That  our  own  ma-  A.  That  is  to  say,   they  should  have  tl 
nufacturing     workmen  means  of  buying  two    bushels,   where  it 
should  have  the  meana  de\fttittm«dL^wiAviaML^\xll  beone. 
preserved   to  them   ot 

buying  our  own  corn. 
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92.  That  there  is  no  A.  This  is  like  saying  there  is  no  limit  to 
limit  to  the  corn  that  the  milk  that  can  be  produced  from  a  single 
can  be  produced  at  cow,  if  people  will  pay  for  the  keep.  There 
home,  if  people  will  m^y  never  be  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to 
pay  for  it,  obtain  another  drop.     But  in  the  first  place, 

it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  is  limited  alter 
all/  And  next,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  people  should  pay  for  feeding 
a  cow  on  green  peas,  when  by  sending  across  the  brook  they  may  have 
as  good  milk  from  one  fed  on  grass. 

93.  That  the  produce  A,  This  is  only  saying,  that  there  have 
of  Great  Britain  and  never  been  more  inhabitants  than  were  fed. 
Ireland  is  equal  to  the  it  would  have  been  equally  true  if  nine-tenths 
support  of  their  inha-  ^f  the  present  inhabitants  had  been  starved, 
bitants.    And  that  our  ^^  ^1^^^  j^    ^^^  -    that  we  were  never  more 

the  fact  that  we  havt 
been  supplied. 

94.  That  corn  will  be  A.  If  Ireland  for  a  time  produces  an  influx 
got  so  cheap  from  Ire-  of  cheap  com,  wise  men  should  seize  the  op- 
land,  that  the  Corn  Laws  portunity  to  get  rid  of  the  Com  Laws,  while 
Will  be  a  dead  letter  in  there  is  less  of  immediate  interest  concerned 
respect  of  foreign  corn,  ^^  ^^^^  support.  There  is  no  use  in  waiting 
wanted!                °''^''  forthemislSSieftogetupagain. 

95.  That  if  a  country  A.  In  the  first  place,  Why  is  the  consumer 
can  supply  all  its  inha-  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  his  food  as  he  needt 
bitants  with  food,  the  why  is  the  man  who  might  have  had  a  Uttle 
importation  of  foreign  bread  and  a  little  cheese,  to  give  all  for  the 
corn  IS  a  robbery  on  the  ^xtisfsA  and  go  without  the  cheese  ? 

fi*H^«ffU^.on?.'?mor*°^"        Secondly-as  before-Every  country  will 
fiting  the  consumer.  ^    .    ^^^.^  inhabitants  with  food,  if  none 

is  allowed  to  come  in  from  other  quarters ; — 
by  the  token  that  there  can  be  no  more  than  are  supplied.  It  would  be 
true  of  a  mouse-trap,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  agriculturists  to  limit 
us  to  one. 

96.  That  the  mischief        A,  A  superabundant    population   means 
arises    from    a    super-    only  a  population  which  it  is  not  convenient 
abundant  population.       to  the  land-owners  to  allow  to  live  by  ex- 
changing its  industry. 

97.  That  people  ought  A.  If  Noah  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  ark, 
not  to  want  to  populate  and  let  his  family  eat  nothing  but  what  could 
to  much.  be  grown  upon  his  decks,  \\ft  Ni^v)\&.«nRk\Ou&:%^ 

had  an  outcry  a;gaAT«\.  'i^^>3\'a!cvss^'>  '«si^'«sjw 
Emigiatiou  Comm\V\fc<i%   «sA  ^Sv^am^  ^«»ss^ 


t]lie<i  up,  It  uoes  not  seem  necessary  to  aetermme  m 
ment.     What  is  clear  is,  that  the  felicity  of  the  exist 
peiids  upon  progression,  as  it  did  with  Noah.     It  can  i 
excejit  in  the  size  of  the  experiment,  whether  men  i 
com  of  an  ark  or  of  an  island. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  tru&,  that  men  m 
than  the  means  of  support.  But  they  have  a  righl 
field  for  finding  their  support  They  are  not  hour 
Malthusian  continence,  upon  an  artificial  limitation  t 
lords. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  described  to  a  hair's  breadth  the 
population  increasing  beyond  the  limits  of  its  food 
been  able  to  gainsay  a  word  of  his  discoTeries^     He 
everytliing  relating  to  the  caged  birds,  except  one 
thould  be  a  cage.     He  has  omitted  to  point  out,  tha 
*'  Increase  and  multiply,"  it  was  not  added  ^'  And  let 
''  upon  the  earth,  to  make  corn  laws  for  them  that  dvc 
manufactures  and  commerce  are  God's  solution  of  t 
were  given  to  be  a  dispensing  and  equalizing  power 
habitants  of  old  countries  should  be  partakers  in  His  c 
replenishment,  with  as  much  comfort  as  the  more  in 
the  process.    And  truly  a  fearful  thing  it  is,  that  any 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  us  and  God's  men 
and  to  God,  "  Hitherto  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further ; 
be  stayed  for  our  unjust  gain.^* 

All  the  eirils  produced  among  us  by  the  pressure  of 
corn-law  formation.    The  landlords  said  Be — xett  \y%v% 

98.  That  the  excess  A,  To  pay  a  million  fc 
of   population    should     neonlefromkeepinfirthemsel^ 
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different  circumstances.  Two  millions  of  Protestants,  kept  six  millions 
of  Catholics,  in  the  same  state  of  oppression  and  systematic  irritation, 
that  might  possibly  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  if  the  Catho- 
lics had  been  the  potential  majority.  And  they  did  this  through  Uie 
instrumentality  of  twelve  millions  of  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  who,  principally  through  ignorance,  allowed  the  others  to  have 
their  way.  All  manner  of  mischief  arose  in  consequence;  and  the 
twelve  millions  of  people  went  to  the  expense  cf  an  army, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  hazard  of  worse  contingencies, — ^for  no  purpose  but  that 
the  two  millions  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  oppressing  three  out  of 
four  of  all  the  men  they  met.  For  to  assert  that  there  could  be  any 
other  reason,  why  fourteen  millions  should  keep  six  in  a  state  of  poli- 
tical depression, — even  if  it  was  certain  that  the  first  use  they  would 
make  of  their  liberty  would  be  to  vote  for  the  Pope  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Windsor  Castle, — would  be  a  manifest  absurdity.  But  as  it  is 
easier  to  manage  five  millions  of  discontented  men  than  six,  emigratioo 
was  encouraged  as  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  million. 

In  both  cases,  therefore,  emigration  acts  as  a  valve  to  let  off  the  evil 
at  a  certain  point ;  the  purpose  being  to  have  the  greatest  quantity  of 
evil  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  actors.  In  England  the  object  has 
been  money ;  in  Ireland,  ascendancy. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  got  their  Emancipation ;  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  England  can  obtain  ^eir  own.  But, 
like  the  Irish,  they  must  make  themselves  heard.  They  cannot  expect 
that  it  should  drop  into  their  mouths. 

99.  That  emigration  A.  And  so  is  a  man*s  cutting  his  throat. 
is  no  evil,  because  it  is  But  there  can  be  no  right  to  inflict  misery  on 
Yoluntary.  an  innocent  man,  till  he  is  driven  to  cut  his 

throat. 

100.  That  if  the  ma-  A.  Not  if  for  every  man  thrown  out  of 
nufacturers  are  already  employment  in  agriculture,  two  are  brought 
in  such  a  state  of  dis-  into  employment  in  other  ways.  While  ten 
tress  as  calls  for  emi-  ^g^  ^^  Jgpt  j^  employment  to  raise  fifty 
gration,    to    throw    a  quarters  of   com  at  an  unnecessary  price, 

HsSoiu^^n'ust  'T^^,rr'''^'T'^^''^£z^^^ 

increase  the  evil.  !^^^*  ^°.^^  ^""»  ^^  *  hundred  quarters  at  a 

lower  price. 

101.  That  the  agri-  A,  The  complaint  is,  that  a  general  stop  is 
cultural  labourers  are  put  to  the  progression  of  industry  and  wealth ; 
suffering  as  much  as  by  which  the  agricultural  labourers  suffer  in 
any  others.  Which  is  the  end,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  If  the 
a  proof  that  the  evil  ^^\^^  f^j.  manufacturing  industry  was  open, 
does  not  arise  from  any  ^^^  ^^j^.  ^.^jidren  would  live  by  manufec- 

m^ufSe«.  *"'^'  ^°.'*^^^  °^  ^^"»  ^^^  ^  "°^-    '^^* 

plague  is  general ;  and  agricultural  labourers 

die  of  it  as  well  as  others. 

There  must  a\N»a.^a  \i%  «.  \»Na3aKA  \5«5c««bsx 

the  conditions  of  the  agricultural   and  tVie  masi^3iac^.\xf^x^^s^*sQ^^ 


■  BOB 
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bccauH  if  MIT  "trilling  difference  ari»»  between  Ihera,  thcrewill 
Uaiufer  tmm  nne  clan  bi  the  olIieT.  It  may  not  tahe  place  ama 
gronii  Ubnium;  but  it  will  take  plaue  Bmong  their  cluldim 
Gomea  to  the  wme  lliing  in  the  eiid.  There  may  not  be  amir 
ettber  of  grcnrn  penoTU  or  of  chlMren,  from  Siusex  iuto  Yorun 
act  orrii;  but  there  will  be  a  migratiDn  frgm  one  tieiglibouring  cmtii 
into  another,— aiid  from  the  neit  county  into  that, — and  so  on  till 
Kac)i«  from  Yotkahite  (o  Suscei  at  (he  laaC.  Hence  if  tlie  mBOub 
tolling  labouren  are  reduced  to  miserj  by  the  com  laws,  theagrietJ- 


Then 


Ing  will  prove,  that  the  fiirmers  have  no  guhttraliJ 
iono|)oly.      Itistrue,  thatinflitW 


(itanc*,  tliey  finve  an  interest;   of  the  MUna  kind  ax   would  (he  if 
leo  of  a  clau  of  ihopkeepers  which  had  the  power  to  exclude  the  rat 
hit  if  (h(Ti  have  no  outlet  for  their  children  in  the  advancing  indnBt 
notlier,   and    be       — 


of   (he 


rounily,    they  n 


And  the  b 


oduaii 


I  will  be  ap|iliul>l> 


--  ..ill  be  appliuw 
.  lers,  and  of  the  clergy.      ItwitlTjeJpt*- 

cable  m  fact  to  all,  except  thoie  who  can  quarter  their    cliildien  m  * 
I  public  for  support. 

L      102.  ThatthediilrcH         A.  It  is  caused  by  the  efforls  of  mo  " 
nf.i,..«,..n,i3C»uBed     produce,-™  in  other  wqkU  to  do  sonKliiH 
'"  """"■""-     which    Ibey    may  exchange    for    food,-* 
creaaiiig  roster  than  the  food.    The  wav  lb*- 
fore  to  dimiiiiih  the  dietreas,  is  to  allow  »* 
la  exchange  lia  food  all  that  they  can. 

A.  The  absence  of  demand  for  Ubrt 
means,  that  labour  is  prohibited  fromeialiil 
itself  in  the  direction  in  which  thete  is  a  >^ 
mand.  Allow  labour,  or  Its  pcoduce,  to  bfff 
changed  for  what  the  labourer  waub :  sadir 
will  find  a  demand.  There  are  Ihoawidll 
him  employment,  and  millions  of  taat  it 
for  his  Jahour;  and  it  is  the  pleaniit) 


by  production  increas- 

1103.  That  thedistresa 
portion  between  the  de- 
inatid  and  the  supply  of 
eapiloligls  waiting  to  gwt 
mg  to  give  him  fowl  inn 
the  agriculturists  that  the 


eapilalisis 

the  agriculturists  that  thej  shall 

1(4.  That  if  the  1  

nnfatturing    labourers     be  better  with  power  looma  ondfitsbi 
'Uld     than  with  power  looms  without  it 


be  of  no  use 
because  they  1 
Ter  keep  pace 


:r  tooEns. 


lOS,  That  the  suffer-         J.  There  would  be  no  BuHerinir  from  D»  I 

n7m»|.'h?„»;^'"  ''"'  "'*       '^'"""5"  "■  ^^  ""^^  '""  ^™'^  *"  rwe;    IW"»    I 

ot  machinery.  t^^  contrary  great  benefiL     The  cbuk  of  ll»  I 

auflering,  therefore,  is  not  macliiiiery,  bul  ik  f 
rofusol  lo  allow  Bie  produce  to  be  eiohanged  for  food.  ' 

That  the  uie  ot  modiiirerj  \6  dstiraieutal  in  the  long  run  (0   ilw  a 
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nufacturing  labourers,  is  an  error  which  they  ought  to  out-grow.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  the  extent  of  the  stocking  trade  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth, — when  silk  stockings  were  made  with  men's  fingers  and  sold 
for  their  weight  in  gold, — with  its  present  state ;  and  ask  the  five  thou- 
sand labouring  silk  stocking  weavers,  whether  they  would  wish  to  see  the 
trade  reduced  to  what  it  was  then.  All  the  difference  has  been  caused 
by  machinery. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  production  of  any  commodity 
is  facilitated  by  machinery,  the  increase  of  consumption  consequent  on 
the  reduction  of  price,  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  under  the  existing  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  world  in  respect  of  the  desire  to  consume,  is  such  as 
in  the  end  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  production  of  that 
particular  commodity.  If  power  looms  could  bring  down  the  price  of 
broad  cloth  to  a  shilling  a  yard,  and  the  com  of  foreigners  might  be 
taken  from  them  in  return, — so  many  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  would  wear  broad  cloth  who  now  do  not,  that  there  would  be 
more  employment  for  makers  of  broad  cloth  in  the  end  than  ever.  If 
men  cannot  exchange  the  cloth  because  the  agriculturists  will  not  let 
them,  the  case  is  certainly  altered.  But  then  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
machinery. 

106.  That  the  manu-  A.  The  want  of  employment,  is  simply 
facturers  are  not  dying  because  their  pots  and  pans  are  not  allowea  to 
through  the  high  price  be  sold  to  those  who  would  buy  them  and  give 
of  corn,  but  through  com  instead.  The  land-owners  say  they  will 
want  of  employment.  g^^g  ^^^.^  ^j^t  ^ot  enough  to  keep  soul  and 

body  together.     Thus  one  set  of  men  are  pre- 
vented from  buying  food,  that  another  may  have  high  prices. 

107.  That  the  dis-  A,  The  sufferings  of  the  manufacturers 
tresses  of  the  manufac-  show  themselves  by  fits,  like  an  ague.  But 
turers  are  only  tempo-  an  ague  may  be  a  permanent  evil,  and  have 
rary ;  and  therefore  can-  a  permanent  cause. 

not  arise  from  restric- 
tions on  corn,  which 
are  permanent. 

108.  That  corn  is  not  A.  The  money  price  of  com  may  be  lower ; 
so  high  as  it  has  been  but  the  money  price  of  labour  is  lower  in  a 
at  other  times,  when  gtiU  greater  degree.  It  is  not  the  absolute 
there  was  less  distress ;  price  of  com,  but  its  relative  price  as  com- 
and  therefore  the  price  p^red  with  the  price  of  labour,  that  measures 
of  corn  is  not  the  cause  ^^^  distress. 

of  the  distress. 

109.  That  if  we  re-        J.  They  will  receive  what  we  have  to  ^h^^ 
ceive  corn  from  other    or  else  not  give  vis  cotn. 

countries,   we  are  not        If  ourmanvliaft\^xxw«»l«A.^iaa^gD^\M^^ 


W^K  *Mlfi,  *:»ilfft  '■rJU.  f*» 

ftffm  «M.    Sa^,««;  Pcfftogal  vat  to  trj  Id 
tlM;«^f/^«ti/>ri  of  vfn»«    TV  ocJj 
Portti)pi««<>r  vine-^/vcn  voold  be 


111,  TbatitutSiein'  ^.  Xotif  it 

Uerta  tA  ft  cooDtry  to  tV  produee  idmsOatt/    It  mixfat  «§««&  ■ 

Mjpi^irt  iU  own  popo*  nid  tVt  it  if  die  imerot  cf 'a  coaMrr  « 

\tXttm  with  tU  produce  ^iply  iti  vioe^iriDkcn  with  tV  mdott  tf 

t,i  lU  own  »^.il.  it,  ^^  „i,  j,^  ,„^„  ^^  1^.-          *" 


1)2,  Tbatititdeip'Ml-  y^.  AH  that  a  conntrj  can  hare,  mar^- 

iri0(  t/i  a  country    not  rectlr  or  indirecdjr  V  &  pvodnce  of  iisovB 

t/>  fiij(ip//rt  it4  poputa-  irKltutrj.      TV  ohjectioo  is  onlj  like  sjiv 

tion  on  the  produce  of  that  it  ii  degrading  to  make  wooQen  cUA 

iU  own  no\l  3^]  i„y  p^  ,^i^  uHtead  of  making  wioe  m 

bot-bouMS. 

113.  That  England  J,  An  affirmation  diat  it  is  diagracelul  to 
wr;ij|d  be  converted  into  tnule; — that  for  tV  honoar  and  ^lorv  of  tfa» 
a  work-«hop  for  the  nation,  trade  matt  V  kept  down  1^  Act  of 
boor*     of      Poland.—  Parliament. 

Iraianman* 

1 14.  That  cheapnenf  J,  It  would  be  as  true  to  aay  the  same  of 
of  hrrad  can  only  be  the  cheapnew  of  wine. 

permanently  obtained 
by  the  produce  of  our 
own  noil. 

iir».  That    It    would  J.  Tlie  only  difference  in  tV  absurdity  is 

bi  abNurd    to    emoloy  {w  Iir  uuwverical  amount.    To  pay  ten  pounds 

the  Aolt  In  the  prnauc-  tot  vW  vi\tv%  ox  v^^a  'Ccax.  te^v^  \^\Adfor 

thn  of  Winti  or  o!  »U-  ou^,  \»  «KVoN««^\«i\«  «Sa«Ka^      TW^^wr^^ft:^ 
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gar ;  because  it  is  not    wise  to  pay  sixty  shillings,  for  the  com  that 
adapted  to  them.     But    might  be  had  for  thirty, 
that  this  does  not  apply        All  that  is  meant  by  the  soil  not  being 
to  corn.  adapted  for  wine  or  sugar,  is  diat  they  cannot 

be  produced  here  so  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
purchased  somewhere  else.     And  it  is  the  same  with  the  com. 

116.  That  to  increase  J,  Not  if  for  every  bushel  added  to  the 
the  growth  of  corn,  is  home  growth,  two  are  taken  away  from  what 
surely  the  way  to  aflford    might  be  procured  by  another  course. 

a  supply. 

117.  That  the  most  A,  This  is  only  saying,  that  the  most  effec- 
effectual  security,  both  tual  way  to  lose  nothing,  is  to  have  nothing 
in    peace     and     war,    to  lose. 

against  the  returns  of        guch  independence,  in  the  words  of  the 

scarcity,  must  be  de-  pjofegsor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 

teh^nX"?sSvL'habT  ^^"'^  «^  Oxford*,  "is  to  be  independent  of 

tually  independent   of  ^^  foot-path,  by  walking  in  the  kennel.'' 
foreign  supply. 

118.  That  plenty  is  A»  Two  legs  are  dangerous,  for  the  same 
dangerous,  because  we    reason. 

may  be  deprived  of  it. 

119.  That  the  free  ad-  A.  It  extends  our  own  manufactures  in  an 
mission  of  foreign  equal  degree.  To  refuse  it,  is  like  a  draper's 
grain  is  a  bounty  to  refusing  to  sell  cloth  and  buy  bread,  lest  he 
foreigners    to     extend  should  raise  up  a  rival  in  the  baker. 

their  agriculture  at  our         jf  ^^^^^  ^^  ^fi.\MnX  rivals,  it  is  only  the 

Vi'S^^^^  V?r^i!?«     '^^^    more  important  to  preserve  our  position  in  the 
fore    a    premium     on     _  a       •  :  -c  K^.     \.  ^ 

foreign  rivalship.  ^^'     America  ana  France,  either  have  not 

similar  prohibitions,  or  are  not  arrived  at  the 
point  where  they  are  fcit.      The  power  of  in- 
creasing our  wealth  and  population  by  exchanging  manufactures  for 
food,  is  what  God  has  given  us  to  hold  our  ground  with  ;  and  this  leg 
we  determine  to  cut  ofl'. 

The  true  statement  would  be,  that  a  tax  on  foreign  grain  is  a  bounty 
on  foreign  manufactures.  It  is  so  much  cut  off  from  what  foreigners 
would  gladly  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  and  add^i  to 
what  they  must  give,  though  on  worse  terms,  to  manufacturen  of 
their  own. 


*  '*  Three  Lectures  on  the  Mercantile  Theory  of  Wealth,  delivered  before  the 
UuiYersity  of  Oxford  }  hy  Na«aau  William  Senior,  A.  M.«  Ptol«i>%m  ^\  ^^t^^!^b.«1k^^ 
Economy."     Murray.  1828.     The  ablest  and  mo*\.  «nX«c\A\TkVx\f,  v^^^''^**^'*'^^^^ 
a  queatioa  of  political  economy,  that  has  app««LC«4  %\uc^>JCkfe  >^\a^  ^*^  K^»^ 
SmUb. 
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120.  That  to  permit        ^.  It  is  as  the  importation  of  wine  would 
importation  would   be    inflict  barrenness  on  a  fruitful  hot-house.    If 
to  inflict  barrenness  on    the  supply  failed  from  abroad,   hot-houses 
a  fruitful  soil,  in  the    might  begin  again, 
same  manner  as  would 
be  the  result  of^  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  powers  of  nature ;  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
day  might  not  come  when  England  should  no  longer  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  for  its  inhabitants. 

121.  That  the  high  pri-  A,  It  was  all  only  building  hot-houses  to 

ces  of  the  last  thirty  make  wine;  if  the  produce  could  have  been 

years     have     changed  bad  cheaper  by  importation.    If  the  land  has 

millions     of   acres    of  ijeen  brought  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  wortii 

worthless     land     into  keeping,  it  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 

land  of  average    ferti-  ^^^^^  ^ij  free  trade, 

lity;    and    have    thus  -^ 
practically  given  to  the 

nation  for  ever,   millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in  addition  to  what 
it  previously  possessed. 


A,  It  only  shows,  that  people  want  a  great 
deal  more  com,  if  they  were  allowed  to  get  it 


122.  That  a  high  price 
of  corn  is  at  once  cause, 
symptoms,  and  con- 
sequence, of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  country  in  wealth  and  civilization ;  and  vice  vergd. 

123.  That  granting  A,  If  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  com  under 
that  each  member  of  the  prohibition,  it  can  only  be  because  the 
the  trading  part  of  the  quantity  is  diminished  on  the  whole.  The 
community  may  pay  position  therefore  is,  that  it  is  an  immense 
annually  10».  more  for  national  benefit,  to  have  more  acres  and  le« 
his  quarter  of  wheat,  ^                              «  «iix 

and     that    this     may 
amount     in     the    ag- 
gregate to  five  or  six  millions  yearly;  still,  if  in  its  own  operation  it 
has  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  nation  half  a  million  additional  acres 
of  fertile  land  yearly,  it  must  be  an  immense  national   benefit.- 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


124.  That  the  high 
price  of  bread  is  the  re- 
sult of  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  not  the  cause  of 
national  distress. 


A.  It  might  as  well  be  argued,  that  in  a 
town  blockaded,  the  price  of  bread  is  a  prorf 
how  prosperous  men  are. 


125.  That  corn  would        A.  The  tenants  would  become  the  land- 
a  hiffh  nrice.  even     lords.      Which   nrovps   nothinc*    « — :«-«.  fk. 


125.  That  corn  would  A.  Ihe  tenants  would  become  the  land- 
be  of  a  high  price,  even  lords.  Which  proves  nothing  against  the 
though    the    landlords  admission  of  foreign  corn. 

should  agree  to  take  no 
rent. 

126.  That  the  money  A,  The  test  is,  the  labourer's  receiving* 
price  of  corn  is  nol  lYi^  ^e^\et  c^uantity  of  corn  for  a  given  ouantitr 
test  of  its  real  ptke.  oi\B)cioux.                                        ^ 
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127.  That  though  we        A.  Leave  the  dealers  to  settle  this.      The 
get  our  corn  apparently    whole  trade,  craft,  and  business  of  a  dealer, 

1    cheaper  than  it  is  grown    ia  to  see  that  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place. 

f    in  England,  it  may  turn 

I    out    that  we  measure 

that  cheapness  or  comparative  value,  by  a  merchandise  which  is  worth 
more  in  one  country  than  it  is  in  another. 

ir        128.  That  the  asser-  A.  If  a  labourer  in  India  only  gets  for  his 

$    tion   that   commercial  day's  work  as  much  rice  as  he  can  eat,  it 

prosperity  depends  on  matters  not  whether  it  costs  two  pnce  or  two 

the  low  price  of  food,  shillings.     If,  however,  he  really  gets  more 

is  disproved  by  the  fact,  f^^  ^^  his  day's  work,  it  only  proves  that  the 

;     that  in  India  rice  is  so  ^^^  ^^  ^^  g^j^j^^  workman,  aided  by  ma- 

n^r?5i^l%  Jnn?n^P  »    chincry,  morc    than  makes   up  for  the  dif- 
n     can  live  on  twopence  a     .        •"  ^ 

;     day;   and  yet  English     Terence, 
muslins  are  exported  to 
India,  and  undersell  the  others. 

'          129.  That  the  landlord  ^.  The  shopkeeper  who  should  forcibly  put 

receives  only  what  his  down  all  other    shopkeepers  in  the    town, 

property  is  fairly  worth,  would    receive  no  more   than  men  felt  it 

or  what  others  feel  it  to  their  interest  to  offer  him.     The  question  is, 

be  their  interest  to  offer  whether  forcible  measures  shall  be  allowed, 

"'™*  which  oblige  other  men  to  offer  him  an  un- 
necessary price. 

130.  That  the  rent  is  A.  The  landlords  make  laws  to  create 
thevalue  which  circum-  famine  prices,  and  then  say  the  rent  is  pro- 
stances  over  which  the  duced  by  circumstances  over  which  tney 
landlords  have  no  con-  have  no  control. 

trol,  give  to  their  land. 

131.  That  the  rent  ^.  The  value  depends  on  the  rent ;  not  the 
depends  on  the  value  rent  on  the  value.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
of  the  land.  what  is  meant  by  the  value  of  land,  except  as 

it  depends  on  the  rent.     If  land  will  sell  for 
anything,  it  is  because  it  is  ca})able  of  yielding  a  rent. 

132.  That  the  rent  is  A,  If  a  Roman  emperor  offered  the  perpe- 
only  the  fair  profit  of  tual  pillage  of  a  province  for  sale  for  a  present 
the  price  paid  for  the  sum,  the  sum  given  would  be  calculated  on 
land.  the  same  principles  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 

annuity,  and  the  annual  pillage  would  be 
only  the  fair  market  profit  of  the  price.  But  this  does  not  prove  the 
whole  proceeding  just. 

133.  That  the  rent  de-        A.  True,  as  regards  the  conttajct  ViRfc««eo>. 

fiends  on  a  contract  vo-    landlord  and  tenant*,  AaviV.  iMi\.\s>ajfc,  ^&  -to^b^ 
untarily  made  between    the  effect  on  ike  coxamxuaX:^*     tXikKWi  -osMgv 
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the  landlords  and  the  he  a  perfectly  &ir  bargain  between  the  Roman 

tenants.  And  therefore  emperor  and  his  contractor;  but  this  does  not 

any  unfairness  or  gree-  justify  the  pillage  of  the  conimunity  which 

diness  on  the  part  of  the  ^as  at  the  bottom, 
landlords,  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  tenants. 


134.  That  the  rent  is 
only  the  price  of  the 
land,  paid  by  instal- 
ments. 


^.  It  is  a  price  dependent  on  an  w^vst 
law. 


135.  That  the  rent  is        A,  It  is  the  natural  price  of  the  use  under 
only  the  natural   price    an  unjust  law, 
of  the  use  of  the  land. 


136.  That  the  rent  is  A,  Land  on  which  money  has  been  laid 
the  just  payment  for  out  gives  a  rent,  only  because  it  givea  an  in- 
the  improvements  made  creased  produce.  If  the  money  had  beeo 
on  the  land.  laid  out  without    iucreasing    the   prodoce, 

there  would  have  been  no  increase  of  real 
The  rent  therefore,  as  before,  is  the  price  of  the  produce  under  an  w^W 
law. 


1.37.  That  if  the  gains 
of  the  landlords  were  un- 
reasonably  high,  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  capi- 
tal towards  land ;  which 
would  correct  it. 


A.  Not  if  the  land  must  be  paid  for  to 
the  present  holders  at  the  full  value  of  whit 
is  expected  from  it.  There  is  no  rush  to  fir* 
per  cent  stock,  more  than  to  three ;  and  for 
the  plain  reason,  that  each  must  be  paid  foi 
proportionably. 


138.  That  the  property  A,  The  origin  and  foundation  of  property, 
in  the  rent  of  land,  is  is  labour.  The  proposal  to  keep  up  rent  by 
the  origin  and  founda-  restrictions,  virtually  includes  the  essence  (i 
tion  of  all  other  pro-  personal  slavery ;  which  consists  in  obliging 
P^'^y*  one  man  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  another 

without  an  equivalent.  The  landlords  may 
have  a  property  in  their  honest  rent;  but  they  have  not  a  property  in  th< 
power  of  adding  to  it  by  violence. 

189.  That  the  pro-  A,  They  have  a  right  to  sell  their  produce 
prietors  of  land  have  a  to  all  who  chuse  to  buy  it,  and  to  let  others 
right  to  the  protection    do  the  same. 

of  the  state.  If  by  protecUon  they  mean  a  nrotectin? 

duty,  a  protecting  duty  means  everywhere, 
giving  men  other  people's  money  which  they  have  no  right  to.  It  meai« 
giving  a  tailor  two-and-sixpence  for  his  work  instead  of  two  shillings 
for  the  tailor's  convenience.  Honest  trade  means  voluntary  exchange; 
and  protecting  one  side  of  a  voluntary  exchange,  is  only  a  circuitous 
expression  for  violence. 


\ 
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140.  That  it  would  be  A,  What  is  really  meant  is,  that  it  would 
worse  than  madness  to  be  worse  than  madness  to  destroy  a  monopoly, 
abandon  the  protection  of  which  the  object  is  to  cause  there  to  be  two 
of  the  agricultural  in-  bushels  of  com  where  there  might  have  been 
terests  of  the  country,  ^^j^^^ 

141.  That  in  destroy-  J,  The  fraud  is  in  talking  of  the  agricul- 
ing  the  agricultural  in-  tural  interest,  as  if  it  meant  having  corn^ 
terest  of  the  country,  whereas  it  means  not  having  it.  The  words 
we  should  obviously  and  «  agricultural  interest,"  mean  a  combination 

n^nniri^w  !?f  °^r  ^^l^  for  the  prevcntiou  and  prohibition  of  com  ;- 
country  itself;    for  to     *  ^'       .i        4.    u    x       u    v  i       i 

its  prosperity  or  adver-  causing  there  to  be  two  bushels  where 

sity  must  Great  Britain  ^^f^^  "^'S^}  ^,*^«  ^^^  ^o"'^-  }}  «  *H^  »a°*« 
look  for  the  prosperity  ^^^S  as  if  the  owners  of  wells  should  pro- 
of adversity  which  she  l^ihitthe  use  of  streams  and  rivers,  and  call 
is  to  enjoy  or  sufifer.  themselves  the  "  watering  interest'* 

142.  That  the  first  A,  The  first  duty  of  government,  is  to  see 
duty  of  government  is  that  one  order  of  men  does  not  commit  in- 
to protect  the  interest  justice  on  another.  And  the  first  duty  of  a 
of  the  home  grower  of  frg^  people,  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  proceed- 
corn ;  Its  second,  to  pro-  j^^g  ^f  t^eir  governors  in  this  respect. 

Tide  for  the  people  so       °  °  ^ 

much  food  as  the  home 

grower  could  not  supply,  by  measures  the  most  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  British  agriculturists. 

143.  That  if  the  grow  A,  It  would  follow  so,  precisely.  There 
ers  have  not  a  right  to  might  be  reasons  why  any  alteration  should 
protection,  it  would  fol-  take  place  gradually ;  but  none  why  it  should 
low  that  if  foreign  corn  ^ot  take  place  at  all. 

could  be  sold  in  this  The  agriculturists  appear  to  have  persuaded 
country  at  a  price  that    themselves,  that  there  is  some  necessity  for 

rJTil  for^K^no.  o?  in  their  being  supported  in  a  state  of  wealth  at 
every  farthing    ot   in-    ,,  °    r\.i^  •!.    •  j        j    ^i      m? 

come,  and  nearly  of  the  expense  of  others,  qu.te  independently  of 
every  farthing  of  pro-  the  question  whether  thei*"  produce  is  wanted 
perty,  they  would  have    ^J  other  men  or  not. 

no  right  to  a  protecting  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  com 
duty.  could  be  obtained  for  positively  nothing,  like 

water.  There  would  be  no  more  reason  why 
the  price  of  com  should  be  kept  up  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landlords,  than  why  the  price  of  water  should  be  kept 
up  for  the  advantage  of  men  calling  themselves  water-lords, — by  pro- 
hibiting streams  and  rivers,  and  forcing  the  public  to  buy  the  water  of 
wells,  from  which  by  dint  of  digging,  water  was  obtained  for  half  as 
many  people  as  there  otherwise  might  have  been.  If  such  an  abuse 
was  in  existence,  there  might  be  reasons  why  it  should  be  reduced  gra- 
dually, but  none  why  a  fragment  of  it  should  finally  b^  \«i^. 

All  the  fallacies  advanced  in  the  caae  ot  cotw,  tcv\\^\  Xsfc  x«^"aS«^  ^;p>- 
such  a  case  of  water.     The  diligence  of  tVve  waXwAot^  \.Q  ^>^  ^^^  "^^ 
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last  piut,  tbey  would  call  improyement  and  zeal  for  the  multifdlcatioo 
of  water.  They  would  descant  on  the  capital  tbey  employed,  and  fbe 
industry  they  set  in  motion ;  and  be  pathetic  on  the  fate  of  the  well- 
digging  population,  if  the  government  should  restore  die  liberty  of  drint 
They  would  assert  that  it  was  clear  the  country  had  been  supplied  j  and 
if  any  complained  that  they  were  dying  from  want  of  water,  they  wouW 
tell  them  they  were  a  superabundant  population,  and  ought  not  to  exiiL 
They  would  declare  that  it  would  all  he  easy,  if  it  was  not  fw  taxstioD; 
but  as  long  as  taxes  were  to  be  paid,  it  was  impossible  fK^t  water  afaooM 
be  free. 

144.  That  they  ought  A,  The  man  who  -takes  my  purse,  hsstbe 
to  be  shielded  from  the  same  desire  to  be  sheltered  from  theorab; 
experiments  which  the.     especiaUy  the  theory  of  justice 

orists  desire  to  make 
upon  their  property  and 
comforts. 

145.  That  they  are  a  A,  All  men  who  live  by  the  injury  of  tfc 
devoted  class.  community,  are  of  necessity  a  devoted  cl» 

Society  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  ^^ 
voting"  them.     It  is  all  their  own  fault, in 

insisting  upon  ruiming  their  heads  against  other  men's  right  to  enjoy ^ 

fruits  of  their  industry. 

146.  That  they  are  A.  They  are  marked  out  for  the  operatioo 
marked  out  for  spolia-  which  is  performed  on  a  horse-leech  by  dip- 
Woxi*— Watchman,  pj^g  jtg  tail  in  salt.      And  they  may  thiiA 

themselves  well  off  that  this  is  all.  Tber 
will  have  their  tails  salted  yet,  they  may  depend  upon  it ;  as  certainly 
as  the  manufacturers  would,  if  they  had  been  all  this  time  laying  a 
duty  on  home-grown  com. 


147.  That  they  have  A.  No  person  doubts  that  they  will.  Shoe- 
right  to  stand  up  for  makers  would  do  the  same,  if  they  saw  any 
je  interests  of  their  chance  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  upper  lea- 
thers. Every  other  order  would  do  so  too. 
But  they  are  each  checked  by  the  just  in- 
terests of  the  other  parts  of  the  community: 
and  so  must  the  agriculturists. 


a 

the    _ 

order  ;  and  will  do  so  as 
far  as  they  are  able. 


148.  That  prices  are 
already  such  as  to  ruin 
the  farmers,  and  oblige 
them  to  turn  off  their 
labourers. — Watchman, 

is  therefore  no  proof  either 
or  that  they  are  not. 


A.  This  must  always  be  the  consequence 
of  any  fall  of  price ;  and  would  equally  have 
taken  place  if  corn  had  been  raised  to  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  would  take  place  with 
the  farmers  of  wells,  if  water  had  been  six- 
pence a  pint  and  should  fall  to  fivepence.  It 
that  prices  are  higher  than  they  ought  io  be. 
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That  corn  is  now  ^.  Cost  of  cultivation,  means  cost  upon 

for  less  than  the  the  worst  lands.     It  no  more  follows,,  there- 

culti  vation,  and  fore,  that  the  "  operatives"  should  be  satisfied, 

^^  u^^    *  ^P^^*"  than  that  they  should  be  satisfied  to  pay  six- 

^"mt*^  ^l  ^*"     P^^ce  a  pint  for  water,  because  the  owners  of 

-kVatchman.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^l^^  ^^^  j^^jj^^  l^y  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^ 

sevenpence.     Nothing  ought  to  satisfy  them, 
ing  the  full  liberty  of  getting  water  where  it  can  be  had. 

That  corn  would  j4.  It  is  like  the  owners  of  wells  urging, 
ught  to  20*.  a  that  if  rivers  were  free,  water  would  be 
^  brought  to  a  halfpenny  a  gallon.     It  is  pre- 

cisely because  it  would  be  so,  that  it  ought 
place.  If  the  owners  of  wells  urged  that  they  had  a  right  to 
isation,  the  answer  would  be,  that  they  had  themselves  been 
hors  of  the  unjust  law,  and  no  man  has  a  claim  to  be  compen- 
>r  the  loss  of  a  wrong  of  his  own  making.  They  might  have  a 
o  being  allowed  time,  on  the  ground  of  humanity ;  but  to  nothing 

the  same  time,  it  is  not  true  that  com  would  be  brought  to 
quarter.  It  might,  if  the  Com  Laws  were  removed  all  at  once ; 
is  precisely  what  nobody  has  asked  for.  But  if  the  removal 
adual,  an  increase  of  population  and  demand  would  grow  up 
le  removal,  and  prevent  the  price  from  ever  falling  so  low*, 
nd-owners  will  undoubtedly  make  all  the  outcry  they  can  ;  but 
ive  no  right  to  make  an  outcry  on  what  would  never  happen  to 


That  if  the  result        A,  The  philosophical  maxims  are,  that  we 

trade  is  the  im-  shall  not  be  the  richer  for  gaining  a  shilling 

shment  and  dis-  at  the  expense  of  a  pound.     The  sentimental 

■>f  the  people,  it  conceptions,  that  one  man  ought  not  to  be 

•  111  compensated  starved  to  please  another, 
adherence  to  phi-  ^ 

ical  maxims  and 
tental  conceptions. 

That  we  ought        J.  Conceits  of  theory  mean,  believing  that 
follow  the  con-     two  from  four  leaves  two.     If  a  man  avoids 
)f  theory.  running  against  a  post,  it  is  out  of  a  "  con- 

ceit of  theory"  that  it  would  probably  do 
larm.  Conceits  of  theory  mean  everywhere,  following  the  dic- 
f  common-sense,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  somebody  who 
ither  we  did  not. 

heory  "  is  irom  hotfua  "  to  see ; "  and  means  seeing  further  than  a 
nose.  There  may  be  false  theories ;  and  then  the  remedy  is  to 
rhere  they  are  false.     But  the  outcry  against  theories  in  the  abstract^ 


See  "  True  Theory  of  Kent,'*  Note  Vci  p.  4\a  vTfecftft\v^v»' 
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is  only  an  outcry  of  knaves  against  what  is  getting  the  better  ©f  tiiem. 
It  is  a  huge  conspiracy  against  common-sense,  for  the  advantage  of  tbe 
monopolists.  Common-sense  is  getting  the  better  of  the  world  fast.  The 
dunces  will  be  ci-devants  in  another  generation ;  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  April-fools  of  a  whole  people  that  can  read  and  write. 

liVS.  That  what  are  A,  It  is  hard  to  say  what  any  principles 

called  abstract  princi-  are,  but  the  opinions  of  individuals,    the 

pies  are  not  matter  of  Liberals  are  of  opinion    that  two  and  two 

experimental  truth,  but  ^ake  four.     Their  opponents  are  of  opinion 

merely  the  opinions  of  ^^^^  ^^^      jo  not.     And  the  only  questiOT  is. 

individuals;  and  there-  ^u-  u  „„,^  „;ii  »^«„,«j     Jr^  quesnon  w, 

fore  ought  not  to   be  '^^'''.  J^  ^'"  persuade  the  public  they 

acted  upon.  -  B/ack^  ^^  "8^*- 
wood's  Edinburgh  Mag- 
azine, 

154.  That  if  this  em-  A.  There  may  be  no  doubt  that  the  pw- 
pire  m  the  first  year  of  sessors  of  the  wrongs  have  lost  the  sums  t£v 
peace  had  given  to  the  mention.  It  is  the  thieves  countine  their 
Ll^d'^^c^ur^r^el;  V^^^^^^^^^^^  Why  the  true  men. ,  WhichTa^^y 
tors,    one    million     of  ^'^  ^  ^  *^*  ^^  ""^°  '  «*'«• 

pounds   sterling   each, 

on  condition  that  their  schemes  should  never  be   named  or  scted 

upon,  it  would  at  this  moment  have  been  richer  than  it  is. fd, 

155.  That  the  fine  A.  The  rough  and  vulgar  reason  of  daily 
frenzy  of  abstract  doc  experience  happens  to  be  all  on  the  side  of 
trme  IS  far  less  trust-     those  who  say  four  bushels  of  com  are  better 

r°d  vuWr"  reas Jn  "ff    *^"  '^' '  ."^^^^  ^"^  ^"^^"^  ^^'^  ^^ose  who 
Saily  exp%rience!-V'    -^"*^^"  '^''  ^^^^  "«  ^°^- 

156.  That  the  only  A,  All  of  which  the  nation  is  desired  to 
safe  guides  a  nation  can  believe,  are  in  favour  of  having  two  busheli 
follow  in  the  manage-    of  com  instead  of  four. 

ment   of  its    concerns        After  all  the  outcry  that  has  been  made 
are,  plain  fact,  physical     against  abstract  doctrines,  the  truth  is,  that 

sober  re«,'!ln''«nHPh'°°^'     ^^^  ^^^  ^«^^«^  ^^^^*  doctrines  Se  the 
We  exped'^^^^^^^  wise,  and  the  rest  the  ignorant.     Themomeot 

J*  ".  g^  ty^jg  jg  established  by  **  plain  fact,  physical 
and  arithmetical  proof,  sober  reason,  and  hum- 
ble expediency,"  it  becomes  abstract  doctrine,  and  not  before.  It  is 
abstract  doctrine  that  carries  a  ship  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  What 
are  called  "abstract"  truths,  should  be  called  "universal"  triidis,  or 
truths  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  universal  application. 

,    157.  That  free  trade  A.  It  is  the  greediness  of  those  who  labour. 

IS     nothing     but     the  jn  desiring  to  have  something, — that  prevenfs 

greediness  of  the  ir.a-  ^Viose  who  never  labour,  from  having  every- 

uufacturers.  vW^fexii^^xuv                               * 
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158.  That  free  trade  A,  The  shopkeeper  who  forces  the  public 
means  prohibiting  the  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  his  goods  as  they 
agriculturists  from  ob-  could  be  bought  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tainmg  prices  that  will  g^^et,  complains  that  to  alter  this  is  "  prohi- 
secure  them  from  loss.  !.•*•  »»i4-  i.u^  u-u'i^  ^  lt  ^ 
the    shipowners    from  ^'*'°''-    J^^stbe  prohibition  of  a  public  wrong. 

obtaining  freights,  the 

silk  and  glove  manufacturers  from  living  by  their  trade;  and  conse- 
quently what  is  called  free  trade  is  only  a  mass  of  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  — Watchman, 

159.  That  free  trade  A.  There  is  an  industry  of  the  native  buyer 
means  repealing  the  as  well  as  of  the  seller,  which  has  a  right  to  fair 
laws  which  protect  the  play.  A  labouring  man  is  told,  that  he  must 
native  industry  of  the  give  five  shillings'  worth  of  the  produce  of 
country,     id,  gj^  industry  for  a  given  article  instead  of 

four,  and  this  by  way  of  "  protecting  native 
industry. "     Now,  industry  against  industry,  why  is  not  a  shilling's 
worth  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner,  as  good  as  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  wants  to  take  it  from  him  on  the  pretence  of  protecting 
native  industry?     There  is  no  use  in  pretending  to  protect  one  man's 
capital  and  industry  at  the  expense  of  another  man's  capital  and  indus- 
try ;  it  is  a  fraud.     There  is  no  increase  of  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  from 
the  existence  of  the  dear  article  instead  of  the  cheap  one ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  loss  equal  to  the  whole  difference  of  price.     Any  plan  for  in- 
creasing national  wealth  by  such  means,  is  as  fallacious  as  one  that  should 
propose  to  increase  it  by  giving  every  man  in  his  turn  a  license  to  ge 
out  and  rob,  with  the  farther  condition  that  he  should  throw  half  into 
the  sea.     To  take  the  sum  of  the  booty  and  call  it  an  increase  to  national 
wealth,  would  be  the  same  blunder  as  doing  so  with  what  is  gained  by 
certain  dealers  in  consequence  of  restrictions. 

A  washerwoman  is  told  that  she  is  to  give  sixpence  more  for  soap,  in 
order  that  the  kelp-gatherers  may  be  protected  against  foreign  alkaUen, 
Now  in  the  name  of  justice,  why  will  nobody  protect  the  washerwoman? 
Simply  because  washerwomen  are  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  must  be  '*  collective  folly  "  of  the  highest  order,  that  does  not  see 
that  all  similar  demands  amount  only  to  rab  that  rob  may.  If  Thomas 
was  told  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  enable  him  to 
take  twenty  shillings  from  his  neighbours,  it  is  very  likely  that  Thomas 
would  think  it  a  good  joke ;  and  that  John  would  be  anxious  to  know 
whether  his  turn  was  not  to  come  next.  But  it  would  be  an  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  collective  wisdom  that  did  not  find  out,  that  its  first 
duty  was  to  send  both  John  and  Thomas  about  their  honest  business. 

160.  That  it  has  a1-  A,  When  any  trade  or  manufacture  can 

ways   been    a   leading  be  introduced  with  final  advantage,  private 

principle  with  the  old  enterprise  is  competent  to  its  accompUshmffiol. 

system  of  trade,  to  es-  To  ask  fox  t»ot%,  \%  w\^  \«i  ^sj*.  \a\i»s^  ^ 


/h!i"^^  "/'''  '"'"^^^^  i"    fidget  ^li  ^^«  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^• 

tbia  country  any  .trade         f^  xaav^ieiom\>\^\»c«^^^^'*^^^^ 


^{^i^>&:asi 
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or  manufacture,  or  the  case  in  which  it  might  be  politic  for  a  govcn- 

production  of  any  arti-  meat  to  give  an  adTantage  for  a  limited  time 

cles,  calculated  to  be  a  and  for  a  specified  object;   as  has  sometiiiia 

•^'^^^  V^  national  be-  y^^  done  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

u  ^L^?//Ptt  ii^?ir  »"*  *»  ^  «°**^°«  ^^^  the  case  in  iJ. 
^ruL'"f  the  Sfnui:  i^He  demand  -^dc  ia  ^  the  pubHcri-D 
factures— and  the  ma-  ^  ^^.f^  *<>  support  aU  trades,  upon  no  proof 
nufacturing  superiority  ^^*  ™**  *"«y  ca^iot  stand  by  themselYegand 
and  opulence  of  this  are  never  likely  to  do  so. 
country.  —  BlackwoocT*  If  no  trade  can  be  "  protected  "  but  at  tk 
Ed.  Magazine,  expense  of  some  other  trade  first,  and  of  the 

consumers  a  second  time  besides,  it  will  Iv 
very  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  <<  protection/* 

161.  That  Free  Trade  A,  If  it  has  prevented  anybody  from  rob- 
has  evidently  injured  bing  to  the  extent  of  sixpence,  it  is  eridfli 
several  trades,  without  that  the  sixpence  must  be  left  with  some  other 
yielding  any  percepti-  persons,  however  it  may  be  subdivided.  TT« 
ble  benefit  to  trade  ge-  f^Hacy  therefore  is  like  saying,  «  Here  ii  » 
nerally.— irf.  highwayman,  poor  man,  who  is  to  lose  fiit 

hundred  a-year ;   and  where  can  you  fiat 
anybody  that  wiU  gain  the  like?  ** 

162.  That  the  plain,  A,  The  object  is  to  persuade  him  that  b^ 
comprehensive,  power-  ig  to  get  rich,  by  filling  his  purse  out  of  lu» 
ful,  and  majestic  com-  waistcoat  pocket.  When  will  "John  Bull 
mon  sense  of  John  detect  himself  a  fool;"  and  cease  to  be  at  4e 
Bull  ought  to  be  heard,  ^^g^^y  ^f  g^g^y  ^aan  that  strokes  him  down 

''*•  the  face,  and  calls  him  by  his  name  Beast  ti 

flatter  him? 

163.  That  the  Agri-  A.  They  are  all  eager  for  their  own  paiti- 
cultural  Interest  —  the  cular  injustices.  But  it  does  not  follow  thai 
different  Colonial  In-  there  is  common  sense  in  the  system,  or  even 
terests — the  Shipping,  that  it  is  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  any  rf 
Mining, and Monied  In-  ^5,^  separate  parties. 

terests— the  Silk  Manu-        jf  ^j^g  Church  does  not  bestir  herself,  and 

^rhT  ManufacISres-    ^^  ^"^^^\  *!  t^eir%vro;  f^""*'  hJS 
the    Aristocracy- and    land-owners  have  thenr  eye  on  W,  as  what » 

the  Church-are  all  op-  <»  be  first  given  up,  to  put  off  their  own  day 

posed  to  the  free  sys-  of  reckonmg.    The  Church    first,   then  tbe 

tem ;    and    that    these  fund-holders.    If  any  attack  is  made  upon  tbe 

make  an  overwhelming  Church,  the  fund-holder  who  does  not  take 

majority.— /(i.  the  wamuig,  deserves  what  he  will  get. 

164.  That  because  the  A.  Therefore  they  are  to  be  made  to 
silk  and  glove-makera,  tatu  \iv^vt  Vvaxida  to  something  else.  They 
&c.  cannot  sell  as  cYveap    -ma-^  \xo\.\»  «i:JiA  \a  ^^Sx.  ^iS^.^^\Ma^.^  which  is 
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as  foreigners,  therefore  a  reason  why  the  alteration  should  be  gradual, 
they  are  to  be  ruined  But  do  it  they  must;  either  by  themselves  or 
and  starved.— /d.  their  posterity. 

Why  is  not  there  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make  every  man  wear  a  wig,  for  the  benefit  of  wig-makers?  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  as  making  men  wear  silk  or  gloves  they  would  not 
voluntarily  buy. 

If  tradesmen  are  to  be  supported  upon  some  other  principle  than  that 
of  their  goods  being  wanted,  incomes  must  be  dispensed  by  parliament, 
and  society  turned  into  one  great  poor-house. 

The  great  remedy  for  all  the  failing  trades,  would  be  the  removal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  An  English  glove-maker  cannot  compete  with  a  French 
one ;  and  how  should  he,  when  he  is  made  to  keep  the  landlords  % 

165.    That  it  is  hypo-        A,  The  agriculturists  know,  that  it  is  only 

critical   cant  to  state,  because  bread  will  be  cheaper,  tliat  they  are 

that  cheap  bread  would  afraid  of  freedom.      The  hypocritical  cant, 

be  aflforded  the  people  therefore,  is  all  with  themselves. 

?ore^'n  '"coTn "'' Eve?v        '*  ^^^^^^  J^*  ^  ^""^  ^'  ^«^»  *^*  "^ 

cargo  of  ?o?eign  corn  ^«^  °^  "^^"^  ^t^^^  ^"*°  *  "^^"^  ""^T 

brought  into  the  coun-  "T«"  ^C'*  prohibited    was  a  cargo  of  fo- 

try  is  a  cargo  of  foreign  '«g»  labour,  and  had  the  effect  of  dnving 

labour  and  has  the  ef-  domestic  labour  out  of  the  market.     It   b 

feet  of  driving  British  nothing  to  us  whether  it  is  a  cargo  of  foreign 

labour  out  of  the  mar-  labour,  or  of  no  labour  at  all.     All  that  we 

ket,  and  of  making  the  are  concerned  in  is,  that  we  get  it  for  a  less 

labouring  men  paupers;  quantity  of  our  labour.     And  the  labour  it 

and  instead  of  aflfording  drives  out  of  the  market,  is  the  labour  of 

cheap  bread  to  the  peo-  well-diggers,— the  labour  of  men  who  are  em- 

ple, would  be  the  means  ^^  ^^  ^^^  jn  consequence  of  a  tenfold  di- 

of    starving    them.  —  ^j^^tion  of  wealth  and  employment  to  the 

Watchman.  _        •*.     *  i « 

community  at  large. 

166.  That  the  agricul-  A,  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  demand 
turists  demand  no  more  that  his  trade  and  his  quantity  of  profits  at 
than  a  fair  profit.  10  per  cent  shall  be  doubled  at  the  expense  of 

his  neighbours,  than  he  has  to  demand  that 
his  rate  of  profit  shall  be  increased  to  20  per  cent  But  even  this  would 
be  no  statement  of  the  demand  of  the  agriculturists.  Their  demand  is, 
that  they  shall  have  10  per  cent  upon  land  which  of  itself  would  not  pay 
its  own  expenses,  and  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  their  former  profitt 
on  aU  their  better  land  beside, 

]  67.  That  the  manu-        A,  They  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  an  un- 
facturers  are  bound  to    just  limitation  of  the  demand, 
proportion  their    pro- 
duction to  the  demand. 


\ 
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168.  That  if  the  free-  A.  It  is  of  no  use  to  allow  freedom  of  trade 
dom  of  trade  is  cur-  in  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  court-pladster,  if 
tailed  upon  one  point,  the  great  trade  in  what  every  man  must  con- 
it  is  only  throwing  more  gumg  whether  he  blows  his  nose  or  not,  is  tobe 
capital  and  exertion  forbidden  to  advance.  That  portion  of  the 
into  other  directions.  .  y^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  lonsu^  in  ex- 
changing   one  luxury    for     another  for  the 

^rratification  of  the  classes  that  live  without  working,  is  retained;  but 
that  portion  which  consists  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life  which  is  attainable  by  the  working  classes,  is  cut  off  bf 
act  of  parliament* 

169.  That  it  is  neces-  A,  The  other  classes  of  society  are  growing 
sary  to  preserve  the  rich  by  working;  and  in  this  the  land-ownen 
land-owners  in  their  re-  gee  a  necessity  for  their  being  preserved  in  their 
lative  position.  relative  position  without   working.      Theie 

might  as  well  be  a  petition  from  any  othff 
class  of  men  who  have  the  love  of  living  without  working,  praying  "* 
he  preserved  in  their  relative  position*'' 

170.  That  supposing  A,  He  will  not  only  have  paid  lea  hy 
every  man  to  consume  twenty  shillings  a  quarter  for  whatever  he  miy 
a  quarter  of  corn  yearly,  have  had,  but  he  will  also  have  had  a  iJea- 
and  the  price  of  corn  tiful  supply  instead  of  a  scanty  one.  He  will 
fr.PdU nf'ir-l t^nt ^  »«*  ^""^^  *^*^«  P^^^  ^^  farthiugs a-day le« 
IhimnTs  a  qua^^^^^^^  ^°'  ^^  ^^^^  ^«-^'  ^^'  ^«  wiH  have  h«i* 
benefit  could  at  moWbe  [^T',,'°f^-.  ^"^  besides  this  he  will  ha« 
only  twenty  shillings  a  V^*^  *^*  *°®  increase  of  comfort,  in  the  way  of 
year,  or  three  farthings  increased  employment  and  otherwise,  whid 
B-day.  —  Blackwood^ 8  arises  from  the  wealth  of  the  community  bein? 
Ed.  Magazine*  in  a  progressive  state  instead  of  a  stationay 

one. 
But  suppose  the  thing  were   true.  Twelre 
millions  of  men  would  save  twelve  million  pounds  a -year.     And  why 
is  the   community  to  subscribe  twelve  millions  a-year  to  serve  tbf 
landlords  ? 

171.  That  when  men  A.  Just  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to 
say   they    want    more  diminish  the  produce  of  wells,  by  allowiw 
corn,  it  is  a  most  ri-  men  to  drink  at  streams  and  rivers, 
diculous  thing  to  begin 

by  diminishing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  home  growers.— /«/. 

172.  That  no  man  A,  It  can  only  happen  in  consequence  i^ 
living  will  question,  more  and  cheaper  corn  being  obtained  from 
that  if  the  agriculturists     other  quarters. 

cannot  obtain  a  price 
for  their  corn  sufficvetvX 
to  pay  the  cost  o^  \la  ^iodL>3.e:\ou,\X^fi»s^.^^^^  longer  grown. 
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173.  That  the  import- 
ation of  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity 
of  corn  at  a  low  price, 
might  produce  a  fright- 
ful declension  in  the 
price  of  corn;  and  so 
cause  the  corn  grown 
at  home  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  more  than 
the  quantity  imported. 


A,  The  reason  why  com  sells  for  40s.  or 
any  other  price,  is  because  nothing  less  tiiau 
that  price  will  make  men  agree  about  the 
division.  Hence  if  a  place  should  be  found 
where  com  could  be  loaded  for  nothing,  like 
ballast, — it  would  not  make  the  price  of  com 
fall,  unless  the  quantity  on  the  whole,  home- 
grown and  imported  together,  was  increased. 


174.  That  it  is  absurd        A,  Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
to  say  the  produce  of    pletionof  an  act  of  commerce ;  first,  that  we 


manufactures  is  re- 
strained, when  it  is 
manifest  that  no  re- 
striction is  put  upon 
exporting. 


should  have  what  others  want ;  secondly,  that 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  receive  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay  in,  and  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  take. 

A  merchant  in  the  actual  state  of  things 
can  afford  to  sell  a  piece  of  Leeds  or  Man- 
chester goods  in  Prussia  or  Poland  for  a  hundred  crowns.  If  he  could 
afford  to  take  eighty,  he  might  9ell  two  pieces  where  he  now  sells  one. 
If  he  was  allowed  to  lay  out  the  eighty  crowns  in  com,  and  bring  it  to 
England  to  a  free  market,  he  could  sell  the  com  for  as  much  as  would 
give  him  a  profit  on  the  whole ;  and  consequently  he  would  accept  the 
eighty  crowns,  and  sell  two  pieces  instead  of  one,  and  get  two  profits  for 
himself,  and  give  two  profits  to  the  manufacturers.  He  is  restrained  from 
selling  the  com ;  and  therefore  he  is  restrained  from  doing  all  the  rest. 

175.  That  laws  pre-  A,  Bankruptcy  is  the  check  to  the  in- 
venting the  landing  of  definite  multiplication  of  traders,  as  the  evils 
corn  at  London,  cannot  arising  from  diminished  food  are  the  check  to 
be  the  cause  of  bank-  that  of  the  inferior  classes  of  labourers.  Both 
ruptcies  at  Liverpool.  ^|^g  place  where  they  do,  in  consequence  of 
Blackwood's  A.  M,  ^^  limitation  of  commerce;  and  the  engine 

of  the  limitation  is  the  Cora  Laws.     He  that  was  in  the  Gazette  yesterday, 
came  there  by  the  Corn  Laws. 


176.  That  only  the  A.  It  is  certain  the  weakest  will  fail ;  but 
foolish  and  idle  are  whether  they  were  weak  or  not,  somebody 
bankrupts.  If  they  had  must  fail.  The  case  is  like  that  of  a  hun- 
been  as  careful  as  Mr.  jred  prisoners,  among  whom  there  should  be 
A.   and  Mr.    B.,  they    thrown  half  enough    for  their    daily  food. 

The  weakest  will  be  those  who  starve;  but 
whether  they  were  weak  or  not,  somebody 
must  starve. 


would  not  have  failed. 


177.  That  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers, but  the  in- 


A,  The  interest  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  coincide.  If  the 
manufacturers  had  procured  a  law  to  prevent 


I74«  TMttfM:  0WnO' 

U»r^%n  *f%Ait  Mod  Tti' 
c//nMr,  pryrtried   be  4o 

Umt    mMBenc    be    re* 

2iiir««  the  nntion  *o 
re  upon  imported  food, 
in  f*r40rr  that  he  maf  have  ability  and  opportanitT  to  mkieneC  tbe 
OmtioentaJitt  in  bU  own  market,  cfaain  bin  ap  v^tb  stnce  fessen, 
aa  an  unprincipUMl  mooopoliziiig  koare^ — H/tianiiifa  £L  Jf. 


179.  That  any  mea-  ^.  Not  if  Ae  benefit  to  that  das  s  ^ 
iMf^  which  if  bene*  rired  from  a  amespandiag  injure  to  odbos- 
A<ri«ltooneclastof  the  Still  lc»  if  die  benefit  is  dlcctcd'at  the  ck- 
cr/mmufiity,  mutt  be  p««e  of  a  teofiM  injiiry  to  die  lert  of  dv 
pr^^uctive  of  grKKl  to  J^^u^ty,  at  if  the  ca«  with  the  Com 
"*'  Lawf. 

It  if  DO  more  Decemaril  j  true,  tban  tbtt 
it  wtm\d  he  prrxJtictive  of  good  to  all,  to  remore  the  police-men  fran 
tlieHtraiid.  Tltere  if  a  ckuw  that  would  be  benefited  by  it;  bat  ^ 
tiutufturtt  i»,  whether  it  if  an  honett  chu§. 

Vttt  lint  aue  Uiat  tlie  manufactorerf  had  got  a  tax  on  bomc-gioan 
rjnti ;  aiid  fee  what  tbe  laod-ownerf  wiU  fay  to  the  argament  in  that 
furm, 

IHO.  That  the  peti-  j4.  The  agricoltnriftB  petition  by  fqaada. 
tiorif  agfinft  a  free  the  manufacturerf  by  regimentf.  The  agri- 
trade  in  corn,  are  more  cuUuriftf  in  every  parifh,  have  the  squire  to 
numcroijf  than  those  lead  them  on;  who  if  always  alive  to  his  own 
for  It;  which  fhowf  that  interest    The  manufacturers  and  the  rest  of 

mLtfUu  .lin.t  if  ^""'    the  community  are  only  half  awake ;  they  are 
munlty  if  againft  it,         ^j^  ^j,,,j^,^  ^^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^e  effectf  of 

the  halfpenny  a-piece  fallacy. 

Wait  till  the  case  is  a  little  better  under- 
ftood.  There  if  no  hurry  to  close  tbe  poll.  Those  who  call  for  it  know 
Uiat  the  out  voterf  are  not  lialf  up  yet. 

IHl.  That  the  duty  on  A.  This  is  only  saying,  that  the  land- 
imported  corn  goes  to  owners  do  not  take  both  the  high  prices  and 
the  public  account.  the  duty. 

l\a\fl>\T\^  a.  TeN«Qjaft\v^  q&c»&\qta.IIy  relaxing 
t/i«  dutiei  on  imported  corn,  *u  \Vie  Ctov«\x  ^xm\\!cttQ%  '^fe  \^aaSkftS^  w»> 
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tocracy  to  plunder  the  people,  but  sometimes  giving  tbe  aristocracy  a 
squeeze  in  turn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  will  gladly  help  the 
Crown  to  give  the  squeeze.  But  it  is  a  disgraceful  state  of  things  after 
all. 

182.  That  the  Corn  A,  The  Com  Laws  act,  not  only  by  what 
Laws  are  at  the  present  they  do,  but  by  what  they  are  ready  to  do.  It 
moment  inoperative  ;  might  as  well  be  urged  that  the  sentries  at  St. 
because  prices  are  such  Helena  were  inoperative,  because  they  never 
that  the  actual  duty  is  fj^ed  upon  Napoleon.  They  only  stood  ready 
nothing  or  mconsider-  ^  g^^  j^ ^^^  attempted  to  escape. 

*    ®'  The  Com  Laws  enact,  that  com  shall  never 

be  cheap  to  the  manufacturer,  though  it  may 
be  as  dear  as  it  pleases.  They  stand  by  to  fire  upon  the  foreign  grower, 
if  he  presumes  to  grow  corn  for  the  English  market.  The  way  to  try 
the  justice  of  the  plea,  is  to  suppose  that  the  manufacturers  had  got  a 
scale  of  duties  on  home-grown  com,  being  nothing  when  com  was  5s,  a 
quarter ;  and  that  when  com  was  atd«.  the  agriculturists  were  told  it  was 
the  act  of  heaven,  and  the  duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  result. 

183.  That  the  fair  A.  The  fair  and  equitable  consideration  is, 
and  equitable  con-  whether  rents  are  such  as  are  consistent  with 
sideration  is,  whether  justice,  or  with  allowing  every  man  to  enjoy 
the  ordinary  amount  of  the  fraits  of  his  own  labour  without  hin- 
rent  at  this  time,  bears  derance.  If  rent  is  to  go  beyond  this,  a  col- 
a  just  relation    to  the  lector  on  the  high  road  might  as  well  request 

on5"r!?'^rr.?nt  f?Lf        *<>  ^^^  ^^  coiisidered,  *^  whether  his  ordinary 

and  01  present  times.        ,.       •  *    i  •    ^      i  *•      ^    ^l  ^ 

^  "receipts  bear  a  just   relation  to  the  circum- 

"  stances  of  past  and  of  present  times.^^ 

184.  That  a  certain  A.  The  demand  of  the  agriculturist,  is  to 
price  is  necessary  to  re-  be  remunerated  for  what  nobody  wants  him 
munerate  the  agricuU  to  produce,  because  it  can  be  got  better  else- 
turist ;  and  it  is  just  that  where.  The  manufacturer  might  as  well  re- 
he  should  have  it.  quire  the  agriculturist  to  wear  two  stockings 

on  one  leg,  or  one  stocking  at  the  cost  of  two, 
and  demand  to  be  remunerated. 

The  agriculturists  will  always  be  remunerated  for  all  they  produce ; 
by  the  token  that  they  will  not  produce  what  they  are  not  remunerated 
for.  What  they  desire  is,  to  produce  what  nobody  wants  from  them, 
and  to  be  remunerated  for  that.  The  way  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  request,  is  to  suppose  the  manufacturer  making  a  similar  demand 
on  the  agriculturist. 

A  tells  B  that  he  must  pay  him  for  a  certain  article.  B  says  he  will 
not,  because  he  can  buy  it  for  half  the  price  elsewhere.  A  replies,  that 
he  cannot  make  it  for  less,  and  he  must  be  "  remunerated."  B  answers, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Whereupon  A  locks  him  up,  and 
gives  him  the  alternative  of  starving  or  surrender.  Will  not  A  ^  ^«£v- 
victed  of  robbery  with  violence,  in  any  covutm  C\vrv&\«ft^wxv% 

But  this  is  not  alL    A  not  only  inaiata  t>aa.V.\i\^  %oo^  iQ3aSS.\»\i^>as;fio^ 
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but  that  they  shall  be  bought  when  made  out  of  the  most  unpromiKD^ 
and  consequently  most  expensive  materials  which  he  may  think  fit,  ad 
that  the  tame  price  $hall  be  paid  him  for  all  the  rest.  For  example,  A  can 
make  sugar  out  of  beet-root  for  five  shillings  a  pound.  B  refuses  it,  be- 
cause he  can  buy  sugar  cheaper  elsewhere.  A  often  to  prove  before  par- 
liament, that  if  ^  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases,  he  might  buy  sugar  for 
tenpence  a  pound,  and  what  an  iniquity  would  that  be.  And  when  this 
is  clone,  A  will  make  sugar  out  of  turnip  tops,  at,  it  may  be,  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  pound,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  bought.  And  if  B  objects. 
^  will  go  to  narliament,  and  ask  to  have  a  custom-house  officer  set  over 
him,  with  soldiers  at  his  back  if  need  be,  to  see  that  he  eats  no  sugtf 
till  he  consents  to  pay  A  fifteen  shillings,  not  only  for  what  is  made  ^ 
turnip  tope  for  fifteen  ehiUinge,  hut  for  what  is  made  of  beet-root  for  ftt 
dtilUngs  al*o ;  and  the  diflerence,  saith  A,  is  '^  my  rents." 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  the  process  of  the  agriculturists ;  and 
that  if  other  men  followed  the  same,  the  world  would  be  one  scene  of 
mutual  spoliation. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  other  men  will  voluntarily  buy,  is  the  only 
measure  of  what  any  man  has  a  right  to  sell ;  and  that  all  which  goei 
beyond  this,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  manceuvre  of  the  foot-pad,  who  should 
present  a  basket  of  gingerbread  at  your  coach-door,  and  require,  with  an 
armefl  force  behind  the  hedge,  that  you  should  pay  with  your  purse  for 
its  contents. 

185.  That  when  the  A>  The  landlords'  theory  of  remunerating 
agriculturists  can  barely  price  is  a  bottomless  pit.  When  they  talk  of 
obtain  a  remunerating  their  barely  obtaining  a  remunerating  price, 
price,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  mean  on  the  loorst  land  on  which  the  pre- 
the  market    is  plenti-  ,^„^      ^^^  ^^^  ,-^  practicable  to  grow  com. 

I'^L'X^tl^Z^n  «/^««  *^«y  ^«"ld  '^^^y  ^  f°->d  talking 
should  not  be  allowed  ?/  ^  remunerating  pnce,  if  com  had  risen  to 
to  depress  that  price.        its  weight  in  gold. 

Smce,  then,  m  every  imaginable  state  of 
the  supply  there  must  be  some  land  or  odier 
that  is  paying  a  barely  remunerating  price,  this  proves  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  market  being  plentifully  supplied,  or  the  propriety  of  pro- 
hibiting foreign  com. 

186.  That  the   land-        A.  They  want  to  be  paid  with  a  profit,  fur 
lords  want  nothing  but  growing  com  on  the  sand  above  high-water 
to  be  barely    paid,    or  ^ark  if  it  suits  them ;  and  to  have  an  equal 
with  the  lowest  possi-  p^ice  for  all  they  grow  elsewhere  besides/ 
ble  profit,  on  their  poor  ^ 

lands;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  reasonable. 

187,  That  it  has  not  A.  \\.\ia&>Qfteu  ^<t^<;x  VWw  It  might  have 
been  proved,  that  under  \jeen*,  v«\^  V>Rete^ot^  ^«axet  ^^\\\.  ^w^  \a 
the  Corn  Laws,  wheat    Yie.    T\ic  ipoot  m\^v.  ^  n«^  oax.  ^ww  'Cbr: 
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in  ordinary  years  haa  incomes  of  the  rich  and  say,  "  It  has  not 
been  dearer  than  it  been  proved  that  their  incomes  have  been 
ought  to  be.  smaller  than  they  ought  to  be."     What  a 

man's  income  ought  to  be,  is  what  he  can  ho- 
nestly get.  And  it  makes  no  diflference  whether  the  robbery  is  effected 
by  cutting  down  the  nominal  amount,  or  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  what  he  shall  substantially  receive  for  it. 

188.  That  no  man  can  A.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  no  man 
complain  as  long  as  the  can  complain  as  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  have 
quarter  of  corn  is  not    a  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

above  sixty  shillings.  The  poor  have  as  much  right  to  tell  the 

rich  that  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  is  money 
enough  for  any  man,  and  therefore  the  mob  will  take  the  difference, — 
as  the  rich  have  to  tell  the  poor,  that  sixty  shillings  a  quarter  is  cheap 
enough  for  any  man,  and  therefore  the  rich  will  take  the  difference. 

It  may  be  a  less  evil  that  the  price  of  com  should  be  raised  to  sixty 
shillings  than  to  ninety ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  be  a  less  evil 
that  the  mob  should  limit  the  income  of  an  esquire  to  a  hundred  pounds 
a-year  than  to  fifty.  But  the  principle  of  injustice  and  mob  government 
is  the  same  in  both^ 

189.  That  the  poor  J.  The  poor  ought  to  have  com  at  the 
ought  to  have  corn  at  cheapest  for  which  it  can  be  got;  and  if 
a  reasonably  cheap  rate;  they  have  not,  they  are  to  blame  if  they  are 
and  if  they  have  this,  satisfied. 

they  ought  to  be  satis-        jf  the  poor  were  to  tell  the  rich,  that  they 

ought  to  have  a  "reasonable"  income,  as  for 
instance  one  or  two  hundred  a-year,  and  if 
they  had  this  they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  they,  the  poor,  would  take 
the  difference, — it  would  be  pronounced  to  be  clean yaco6i/tim  and  spo- 
liation. The  poor  have  as  much  right  to  do  this,  as  the  rich  man  has 
to  tell  the  poor  that  sixty  shillings  is  a  "  reasonable"  price  for  his  quar- 
ter of  corn,  and  therefore  the  rich  will  take  the  difference.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  jacobinism  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  but  very  little 
of  the  jacobinism  of  the  rich  against  the  poor ; — though  one  is  only  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  alarm,  and  the  other  meets  every  man  three  times 
a-day  when  he  sits  down  to  eat. 

Jacobinism,  according  to  Burke's  definition,  "  is  the  revolt  of  the 
"  enterprising  talents  of  a  country  against  its  property."  Com  Laws 
are  the  enterprise  of  the  rich  against  the  property  of  the  poor.  They  are 
a  struggle  between  the  "have-somethings"  and  the  "  have- nothings;" 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  the  latter,  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  even 
that  which  they  have. 

1 90.  That  putting  out  A,  The  price  of  com  ought  to  be,  vbal  \JiK«v 
of  sight    the  ignorant    will  voluntauY'j  ^n^  iai\\.*\w^'i^^»Rsv^fc^^ 
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multitude,  a  general  restrictioiis.  No  trader  has  a  right  to  say  bk 
unanimity  exists  as  to  goods  shall  be  bought  fiom  him  at  a  certain 
what  the  price  of  corn  price  whether  the  buyer  wante  them  or  not 
ought  to  be.  If  one  trader  has  the  right,  another  hai;  and 

where  would  be  the  end  f 

191 .  That  it  is  a  very  A.  A  fair  remunerating  price  is  what  otiw 
difficult  question  to  de-  men  will  voluntarily  give.  It  is  the  deakr'i 
termine  what  is  a  fair  business  to  see  tiiat  the  supply  is  accommo* 
remunerating-  price.  dated  to  the  demand;  not,  to  use  violence  to 

make  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply. 

192.  That  the  cla-  ^.  Not  perhaps  by  one  set  of  dealers ;  but 
mours  for  cheap  corn  do  it  can  by  another.  Men  have  not  clamoured 
not  prove  that  corn  can  for  having  com  cheaper  than  it  can  he  had; 
be  produced  for  the  but  for  being  allowed  to  buy  it  cheap  where 
price  to  which  they  wish  ^jjey  can. 

to  sink  it. 

193.  Thatatrrarf-^fljr  A,  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  bread-taxis 
is  the  most  odious  and  odious  and  abominable ;  but  it  is  less  so  than 
abominable  of  all  taxes,  a  prohibition,  and  it  was  called  for  by  the 
being  at  once  an  injury  community  accordingly.  The  argument  is 
inflicted  on  the  people,  ^^^^       -        «  It  -^  ^n  abominable  thin^  to 

^frt^Tx^t^^l^^    steal  a  man.  cloak.     Tl^erefore  take  his  V 

turists  \—and  therefore    ^^^J^'  4. 41,^  „    •     i*     ...    . 

there  ought  to  be  a  pro-     .    ^J  robbery  of  the  agriculturists  is  meant 
hibition  instead,  i"  ^^}^  V^^^^y  *"»*  it.«  robbery  m  the  com- 

munity to  save  the  jerkin,  and  lose  only  the 
cloak. 

194.  That  the  real  A.  The  question  is,  whether  the  country 
question  is,  whether  the  shall  be  cultivated  to  the  extent  which  it  is 
country  shall  be  culti-  for  the  interest  of  the  community  to  pay  for, 
vated  or  not.  or  whether  it  shall  be  cultivated  to  a  greater 

extent,  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlonlsand 
the  injury  of  everybody  else.  The  coimterpart  of  the  fallacy  would  be, 
if  the  manufacturers  had  got  a  duty  on  home-grown  com  and  said, 
"  The  question  is,  whether  the  country  shall  have  manufactures  or 
not." 

195.  That  the  price  of  A.  Suppose  the  manufacturers  were  to  state 
corn  ought  not  to  be  al-  that  it  was  important  that  the  price  of  broad 
lowed  to  rise  or  fall  be-  cloth  should  not  rise  or  fall  beyond  a  fair 
yond  a  fair  average.  average ;  and  therefore  they  must  have  a  duty 

on  home-grown  com,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  price  of  foreign  com. 

iL\vwe  co>AA.>o^\\Q  dwvlitof  the  tendency 
of  this  to  keep  broad  c\o^  ateaA^, — at  an  un5u%t  v^'^'^" 
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196.  That  in  propor-  A.  In  other  words,  because  a  man  is  pre- 
tion  as  you  deprive  the  vented  from  inflicting  injustice  at  some  cer- 
home  grower  of  the  ad-  tain  times  or  places,  he  has  a  right  to  inflict 
vantages  resulting  from  jt  at  some  other  times  or  places,  by  way  of 
high  prices,  you  are  compensation.  When  corn  is  at  sixty  shil- 
equally  bound  to  pro-  ^j  ^  quarter,  the  land-owner  is  not  al- 
tect  him  against  prices  j^^^^  ^^  j^j^^  ^y^^  injustice  of  raising  it  to 
that  are  too  low.  ^^^^  There/ore  he  shall  be  allowed  to  in- 
flict the  injustice  of  raising  it  to  sixty,  though 

one  half  of  that  price  is  avowedly  taken  against  the  consent  of  the 
buyers. 

It  might  as  well  be  urged,  that  because  a  man  is  prevented  from  rob- 
bing at  Hounslow  on  Sundays,  he  has  a  claim  to  being  allowed  to  rob 
at  Blackheath  on  Mondays. 

■ 

197.  That  the  evil  of  A.  The  world  is  better  constructed,  than 
prices  that  are  either  to  leave  the  prevention  of  too  high  and  too  low 
too  high  or  too  low,  we  prices  to  acts  of  parliament.  A  poor  manu- 
are  bound  by  law  to  facturer  who  should  take  the  same  idea  into 
prevent.  jjjg  head,  would  be  shut  up  as  insane. 

198.  That  the  choice  A,  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  have  no  restric- 
of  all  Corn  Laws  is  but  tions  at  all ;  or  in  other  words,  to  oppress 
a  choice  of  evils.  nobody, 

199.  That  the  land-        A,  The  farmer  finds  the  capital,  and  de- 
lord  stands  in  the  place    ducts  for  it  out  of  the  produce.    It  is  the 
of  the  master  manufac-    farmer  therefore  who  represents  the  master- 
turer  or  capitalist.  manufacturer  or  capitalist ;  and  not  the  land- 
lord. 

200.  That  the  land-  A,  Wherever  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
lords  add  to  .the  pro-  munity  that  the  land  should  be  brought  into 
duction,  and  much  of  cultivation  in  preference  to  importation,  it 
the  improvement  of  the  ^ju  be  done  without  any  necessity  for  giving 
land  proceeds  from  ^^  landlords  a  monopoly.  All  cultivation 
^"^^'  beyond  this,  is  only  mcdcing  English  Port  at 

the  price  of  Tokay. 

201.  That  the   land-        A.  They  lay  no  eggs  at  all. 
lords  are  the   golden- 

egg-laying  goose. 

202.  That  the  man  A.  The  thing  really  meant  is,  making  two 
who  made  two  blades  bushels  of  com  to  exist  where  there  might 
of    grass   grow  where    have  been  four. 

there  was  one  before, 
was  always  held  to  be  a 
public  benefactor. 

VOL.  IV.  %  L 
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203.  That  the  land-  A.  When  the  question  is,  whether  one  man 
lords  will  suffer  by  the  must  suffer  by  a  return  to  tiie  rule  of  justice, 
permission  of  a  free  or  ten  for  want  of  it,  the  last  must  carry  it. 
trade  in  corn ;  and  no  what  the  landlords  mean  by  suffering,  i« 
man  ought  to  suffer.  iggi^g  ^h^t  they  ought  never  to  have  had. 

204.  That  the  farmers  A,  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  must  change 
and  servants  in  hus-  their  occupation ;  either  in  their  own  persooi, 
bandry,  who  are  un-  ©r  those  of  their  children.  But  it  is  im- 
questionably  real  la-  possible  to  condemn  ten  men  to  the  privatioii 
bourers,  will  suffer  also,  ^f  ^^e  common  right  of  all  men  to  seU  the 

produce  of  their  labour,  that  one  may  not  be 
obliged  to  change  the  mode  of  his.  The  fallacy  of  bringing  forward 
the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  from  change,  conrists  in 
keeping  back  the  fact,  that  ten  times  as  many  are  unjustly  suffering 
much  more  for  want  of  it.  And  the  suffering  altogether,  is  only  part  d" 
the  consequences  of  the  original  injustice.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  injustice 
to  produce  suffering,  botli  during  its  continuance  and  at  its  removal ;  but 
this  is  not  a  reason  why  injustice  should  not  be  removed. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  worth  while  to  notice  the  comparative  smaU' 
iiess  of  the  loss,  which  is  brought  upon  the  real  capitalists  and  labomot 
in  husbandry,  so  soon  as  they  are  clear  of  the  bargains  they  haveentoed 
into  on  speculation  upon  the  continuance  of  the  public  wrong.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  formerly  taken  as  an  example,  which  is  not  fitf 
from  being  an  average  case,  a  reduction  of  price  from  55«.  to  44«.  per 
quarter,  while  it  relieved  the  public  from  the  annual  payment  of  333^ 
15«.,  would  only  diminish  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  or  farmer  by  1^ 
per  annum  from  the  moment  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  > 
fair  arrangement  with  the  landlord,  and  his  outlay  or  expenditure  by 
10/.  What  is  contended  for  then  is,  that  the  public  should  ptj 
332/.  15«.  per  annum,  in  order  that  the  farmer  and  his  servants  nuj 
have  employment  to  the  amount  of  11/.  by  selling  what  the  public  cm 
better  buy  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  public  wrong  should  be  continoeil 
for  ever,  because  the  farmers  have  entered  into  a  speculation  upoo  Hi 
continuance. 

The  further  reasons  why  the  farmers  and  agricultural  labourenviU 
in  reality  be  no  substantial  gainers  by  the  monopoly  in  the  end,  hart 
been  given  in  the  answer  to  J  101. 

205.  That  the  petty         A.  Not  if  they  have  an  equal  chance  fi 
shopkeepers  and  others,     selling  to  somebody  else  instead. 
who  have  the  custom 
of    the    occupiers    of 
land,  must  be  ruined. 

20fi.  That  there  will  A.  Brown  stout  and    Christmas  piei  a" 

be  a  falling-off  in  the  paid  for  too  dearly,  when  one  man  rets  the* 

brown  stout  and  Christ-  and  others  lose  ten  times  the  amount 

ma8pie8,inlhe\OTmeT\'5  "w«tii. 

hospitable  buXAet^sp^itv- 
tries  of  the  \aud\oiAs. 
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207.    That   the   Corn        A,  So  men  say  all,  with  respect  to  laws 

Laws   were  not   passed  they  wish  perpetual.    The  truth  is,  that  all 

as      temporary   expedi-  laws,  not  involving  the  receipt  of  a  quid  pro 

ents,  but  as   perpetual  qy^Q  that  implied  perpetuity,  were  made  to 

^^^^*  last  during  the  pleasure  of  the  makers. 

208.  That  when  a  A,  This  would  amount  to  proving  that 
capital  has  been  invest-  parliament  can  make  no  laws  at  all.  The 
ed,  parliament  haS  no  very  law  by  which  the  land-owners  hold  their 
moral  right  to  abrogate  monopoly,  must  have  put  down  a  mass  of  in- 
laws by  which  such  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Inutile  to  such  a  law;  and 
capital  18  affected.  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

209.  That  the  Bills  for  A,  Robin  Hood  would  have  said  the  same 
removing  restrictions  on  of  a  Bill  for  clearing  out  '*  merry  Sherwood.'' 
foreign  corn  are  founded  The  only  question  is,  who  robs? 

on  principles  of  robbery 
and  wrong. 

210.  That  if  the  fact  A.  If  the  fact  were  as  described,  the  only 
is,  that  a  manufacturer,  inference  would  be,  that  men  should  be  en- 
f|pom  advantages  in  ma-  couraged  to  become  manufacturers  and  not 
chinery,    capital,    fuel,  farmers. 

and    geographical    situ-        The  crime  and  wickedness  of  doing  what  is 

ation,  is  able  to  under-  stated,  would  be  much  the  same  as*  that  of 

sell  all  the  world ;  and  aUowing  the  owner  of  a  fruitful  field  to  come 

that    a    farmer,     from  i^to  competition  with  one  who  should  insist  on 

Htg,"dim"ate"r"can  growing  corn  on  the  sand  at  high-water  mar^^ 
be    undersold     by    the        Farmers  do  not  exist  that  com  may  be 

whole  world;   it  would  JP^own  at  high-water  mark;  but  that  other 

be  a  horrible  crime  and  i^cn  may  buy  com  from  them,  to  the  extent 

wickedness      to     make  of  what  it  is  their  interest  to  buy.     If  the 

the  distinction  between  farmers  are  to  do  more  than  thb,  they  must 

man    and   man,    which  carry  on  their  trade  at  the  sword's  point ;  as 

would    be    the    conse-  in  fact  they  do,  under  any  system  of  legis- 

quence  of  exposing  them  lative  prohibition.  The  people  must  be  taxed, 

alike  to  foreign  compe-  to  pay  soldiers,  to  keep  them  from  exchanging 

^^Tl,  ""  P'"*^**"*^  *  their  own  produce  for  bread ;  for  to  this  it 

Ed,  Magazine.  ^^^  j^  ^1^^  ^^ 

211.  That  rents  were  A,  The  change  in  the  value  of  rents  was 
reduced  one  fourth  by  purely  nominal.  The  reason  why  rents  were 
the  return  to  cash  pay-  paid  with  three  pounds  instead  of  four,  was 
ments,  and  the  property  because  the  three  pounds  were  worth  the 
of  annuitants  increased  fo^,^  jf  the  property  of  the  annuitants  wai 
in  the  same  proportion;  increased  in  the  pronottiaii ^-^  >2Mftfe  \»  Vsva^ 
:lt ' o^'S  t'  d^^^  itwaaonlyW^^.lW^W.^.W^ 
oi£ed.  o'  *  fo\Mctn  pail  Tjwote. 
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212.  That  it  is  ne- 
cettiary  to  keep  up 
prices,  in  order  that 
the  fund-holders  may 
be  paid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  com. 

213.  That  it  is  un- 
reasonable in  the  an- 
nuitants to  wish  10 
preserve  their  annui- 
ties untouched,  at  the 
expense  of  the  land- 
loras. 


A,  Frying  the  ftind-holders  wiik  a  mall 

? quantity  of  c<mi,  means  nmply,  chesfang  die 
ond-holders.  It  is  no  reascm  why  the  com- 
muDity  should  allow  ifaelf  to  be  defiaaded, 
that  the  fund- holders  will  be  defiranded  alsa 

A.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  annuitanta, 
whose  annuities  are*  the  recompense  of  pait 
labour,  should  give  up  anythio^  to  preserre     •* 
the  landlords,  who  never   laboured,  in  the     I 
possession  of  an  unjust  gain. 


214.  That  the  manu-  A,  It  is  not  conciliation  diat  is  wanted,  hot 
facturing  interest  ought  justice.  When  Thomas  is  kept  from  sellii^ 
to  be  conciliatory.  in  the  market  to  please  John,  there  is  no  use 

in  telling  Thomas  he  ought  to  be  concilia- 
tory. Give  him  justice  and  the  common  right  of  all  men.  He  must  be 
an  idiot,  if  he  licks  John's  feet,  to  obtain  permission  to  sell  the  fruit  of 
his  labour  to  such  as  chuse  to  buy  it. 

To  put  the  question  fairly,  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  mann- 
facturers  had  got  a  duty  on  home-grown  com, — and  a  law  that  every 
legislator  shoiUd  be  the  owner  of  a  cotton-mill,  by  way  of  keeping  it 
It  would  be  seen  then,  how  far  the  land-owners  woidd  be  c<Hiciliatoiy. 


215;  That  the  land- 
lords are  amiable  and 
well-conducted ;  —  and 
their  daughters  hand- 
some. 


A,  It  may  be  true;  but  other  men  have 
handsome  daughters  to  take  care  of  too. 


216.    That    the    an-        A,  This  only  proves,  that  if  the  price  of 

nuity  of   the  annuitant  com  has  been  unjustly  doubled,  the  annuity 

will  be  doubled,  if  the  of  the  annuitant  has  been  unjustly  reduced 

price  of  corn  is  reduced  Qjjg  half, 
one  half. 


217.    That    the    an- 
nuitants  live  in  luxury. 


A.  The  annuitants  have  laboured,  or  some- 
body for  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  just  they 
should  live  in  luxury  if  they  can. 


218.  That  the  fund-  A.  To  rob  the  fund-holders  of  their  in- 
^^if^I  ought  to  be  terest,  after  having  spent  their  capital,  would, 
'^^^«'  besides  aU  the  evils  of  breach  of  contract, 

have  the  hardship  of  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
with  the  unique  addition  of  being  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  invitation  of 
an  existing  law.    The  natioiv  yrhich  should  do  it,  would  virtually  de- 
clare itself  incapahle'  at  cotAxqa^w^  «acv^  \ffiAcin>vA^  ^'^'^G&a^'Daent,  or  per- 
A>nninff'  any  national  act.     A.  coToxa\xu\\:5  TxraaXTvv^^st  ^^ixiss^vi^^^^ 
powibility  of  being  \)0\md  to-moxtwi  Vs  \\a  wdt  ^\  \xy-ftK?  «t  \^  Tsssik 
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disband ;  for  if  it  declares  its  own  incompetency,  it  will  be  treated  with 
as  a  community  by  nobody.  And  for  anything  that  could  be  gained 
by  such  a  proceeding,  it  might  as  well  be  proposed  to  gain  by  robbing 
all  the  individuals  who  had  red  hair.  The  individual  robbers  might 
gain  by  it,  but  the  community  could  not  gain  ;  because  the  red-haired 
men  are  themselves  part  of  the  community.  If  the  principal  expended 
could  be  called  back  again,  it  would  be  a  different  case.  But  nobody  * 
can  seriously  believe,  that  by  what  has  been  called  applying  a  sponge 
to  the  national  debt,  the  community  would  be  one  shilling  the  richer  ; 
or  that  by  robbing  one  individual  of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  order  to 
put  it  into  the  pocket  of  another,  the  smallest  progress  would  be  made 
towards  recovering  the  hundred  which  was  spent  thirty  years  ago.  A 
man  might  as  well  try  to  repair  the  loss  of  a  leg,  by  shilling  the  de- 
ficiency fi*om  one  side  to  the  other.  If  every  individual  was  a  fund- 
holder  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  is  a  tax-payer,  it  would  be  clear 
that  the  attempt  was  only  shifting  the  leg.  And  it  is  the  same,  when 
the  case  is  as  it  is ;  except  that  the  fund-holders  are  the  smaller  party, 
and  therefore  might  possibly  be  robbed. 

And  this  is  not  the  fallacy  of  saying  that  a  national  debt  is  no  evil. 
It  is  a  very  great  evil ;  and  the  worst  thing  about  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  it  When  a  million  is  borrowed  and  spent,  the  evil  is 
inflicted  then;  and  not  by  the  shifting  of  the  interest  from  one  pocket 
to  another  afterwards.  It  is  not  the  evil  that  is  denied  ;  but  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  rid  of  it  by  refusing  to  pay  the  interest. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  or  punishment,  is  the  same  as  if  there  had 
been  inflicted  a  judicial  necessity  for  throwing  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest annually  into  the  Thames.  For  if  the  money  had  never  been 
borrowed,  the  man  who  is  now  the  fund-holder  would  have  had  the 
principal  in  his  pocket;  and  the  tax-payer  would  have  saved  the 
interest,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  him  as  saving  it  from  the  Thames. 
But  there  is  a  special  provision  of  Providence,  that  when  money  has 
been  thus  raised,  no  possible  dishonesty  shall  get  rid  of  the  burden.  If 
the  principal  had  been  borrowed  from  Prester  John,  the  community 
might  possibly  gain  by  cheating  him  of  his  interest.  But  since  the  in- 
terest is  owed  to  a  component  part  of  the  community,  it  is  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  that  the  community,  however  inclined  to  the  practice 
of  larceny,  can  gain  nothing  by  robbing  itself. 

The  fact  is — and  it  is  a  melancholy  one — that  money  once  taken  from 
a  nation  through  the  medium  of  funding,  is  irrecoverable.  If  the  Holy 
Alliance  were  to  invade  Great  Britain,  remove  the  legitimate  sovereign 
and  substitute  a  pretender,  and  then  levy  a  sum  by  funding,  under  the 
title  of  Indemnification, — it  would  be  past  the  art  of  man  to  get  rid  of 
it,  except  by  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  from  the  enemies  in  turn. 
If  the  wheel  ever  comes  round,  the  people  of  England  may  try. 

To  pro])ose  that  the  fund-holders  should  contribute,  in  their  separate 
character,  to  any  imaginable  object  of  national  expenditure,  is  as  unjust 
as  to  propose  that  certain  of  the  creditors  iu.  o^  cassfc  ^"l  \k^:^.^«Ns:!^«:^  ^ 
should  suffer  the  average  loss  of  t\ie  CTeOL\\«T%  \x\  ^gewwA,  «xA\ca:*^  ^  «c«^ 
struck  out  of  their  original  account  \)eiv^ea.    T\vfe  Vosw^^^^^^'*^^'^  ^ 
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toxei  like  otiier  men;  anil  to  attack  the  atuoiuil  of  Uieir 
(he  iiniilic  bdidd,  i»  preciiely  ths  opemtion  auppused  in  the  ca«e  of  thr 
baiikrnplcy.  TUejF  make  no  objectioQ  to  pajing  at  Ihe  rame  rate  u 
other  peo[Je  tn  a  propeity-tiut,  or  to  any  otber.  What  they  olijecl  t^^ 
IB  bdng  laicd  and  plundeieti  loo. 

TliB  depreciation  of  the  currencv  cauMil  tiy  the  inues  of  Buperflomii 
paper,  and  which  eiiiled  from  1800  to  1821,  wai  b  fraud  upon  Die 
fuiid-halden  aiid  the  hoi  den  of  the  circulating  medium;  aiid  as  Itw 
liind-holders  niffered  iu  buth  oharacteis  at  once,  it  ii  no  diminution  nf 
the  diitinetness  of  their  claim  in  llie  Grat  character,  that  the  whole  com- 
munity wan  tuU'eriug  in  common  nith  them  in  the  other.  The  Hmoaul 
may  be  calculated  to  aiipence  with  aa  much  eaae  aa  a  bankrupt  ac- 
count; provided  only  the  bankrupt  will  surrender  facts.  The  defve- 
eiatioii  wai  at  its  height  in  1SI1;  and  oa  it  vaa  reduced,  the  fiuid' 
holdera  began  to  gain  upon  aucb  annu  aa  had  been  borrowed  when  tht 
depreciation  waa  greater.  But  if  the  loiaes  of  the  fund-hold  era  had  been 
from  time  to  time  put  into  a  bag,  and  then  put  out  to  iuteresl  atal 
tlie  intereat  made  prinripal,  as  an  honest  man  would  do  with  lb* 
property  of  a  ward, — and  if  the  fair  interest  or  annual  value  of  the 
amount  is  calculated  for  the  year  1S21,  and  compared  with  what  H« 
fund-holders  have  gaineil  and  are  gaining  nniiually  now  bv  the  inciOK 
uf  the  value  of  money, — Hu  Jiril  wili  btlhi  gnaleil.  Tbia  is  nuttn 
uf  Krillnnetic ;  which  nothing  hut  aiitlimftii;  can  destroy.  (^Sie  Mml^t 
Tabhi  for  aitry  Year.  Baidipin  Sf  Co.)  Hence  after  all  that  has  bfea 
laid  about  an  equitable  adjustment, — if  there  is  to  be  oue,  it  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  fund-holden. 

Tliat  people  have  been  miaemble  cheated,  nobody  doubts;  but  na(  bi 
llie  fund-hiilderB.  ITie  fund-holdera  have  lost  and  not  gained,  in  tb^ 
character  of  fund-holdeta ;  and  they  have  home,  and  do  bear,  theii 
share  of  the  geneml  auSering  benides.  How  the  aulTering  is  to  be  dimi- 
niahecJ,  nobody  seema  able  to  tell.  A  gone-by  government  indulned 
itself  wilh  an  unjust  wai ;  of  the  expnue  of  wliich  it  never  paid  a  shil- 
ling, and  Las  leR  tlie  whole  for  us.  The  immediate  defendants  are  am 
of  reach  ;  Ihey  aje  where  nobody  will  go  lo  fetcli  tiiem.  All  that  itkR 
for  us  in  the  way  of  tecovery,  ii  the  pOBsibilily  of  recovering  somethii^ 
fmni  the  interests  in  favour  of  which  the  fraud  waa  euact^.  Aud  li> 
this,  if  Com  Laws  go  oil,  it  will  come  at  last;  thiiitgli  proluLly  nut  till 
the  necessity  is  such  sa  to  be  equally  convincing  lo  lUl  parties. 

The  case  then  stands  us  follows.  A  debt  bus  been  contracted,  which, 
in  tbepreseni  slate  of  the  notion's  ability  to  bear  it,  is  overwhelming. 
To  rob  tiie  individuals  to  whom  the  inrerest  is  duf,  would  ouly  U 
robbing  Peter  lo  pay  Paul;  and  could  no  more  create  an  iucreaae  of  na- 
tional ability  or  wealth,  than  licensing  one  member  of  a  family  to  takr 
five  pounds  from  anollier  member,  can  enrich  the  family.  And  to  dimi- 
nish the  debt  by  buying  it  up,  can  only  be  done  by  inducing  asufferii^ 
equal  to  the  evil  that  ia  removed;— by  paying  fur  it,  in  abort,  wiA 
exaWJy  what  men  delermuie  to  be  of  the  same  value  in  the  maikel. 
On  tliis  side,  Iheretore,  we  are  shut  up ;  neither  gods  nor  men  can  help 
us.      But  there  U  ouc  wbj  Via'j\a«vue'Daa  lelt  o(ieii  to  ua  ;  and  that  ii> 
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to  outgrow  the  evil.  Allow  the  wealth  and  ability  of  the  nation  to 
double  themselves,  by  removing  the  Com  Laws ;  and  the  debt  which 
is  now  overwhelming,  will  be  comparatively  insignificant, — in  the  same 
way  that  the  load  which  buries  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  will  be 
only  comfortable  ballast  for  one  of  two  hundred.  ^^  And  all  this  at  our 
expense y"* — say  the  agriculturists.  '*  All  this  by  the  putting  down  of  your 
injustice,^^ — is  the  answer.  If  the  manufacturers  were  keeping  doMm  the 
wealth  of  the  country  by  a  tax  on  home-grown  com,  the  agriculturists 
would  see  clearly  the  propriety  of  allowing  it  to  expand  to  its  natural 
dimensions,  by  the  removal  of  such  an  enormity.  It  is  but  reversing 
the  parties,  to  see  that  the  case  applies  equally  to  the  agriculturists. 

If  up  to  the  present  moment  the  land-owners  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  had 
been  able  to  prevent  the  eating  of  any  corn  throughout  the  empire  but 
their  own,  and  the  country  in  this  state  of  artificial  depression  was  sink- 
ing under  a  load  of  debt  bearing  about  the  same  pro]N>rtion  to  the  actual 
debt  of  the  British  empire  that  the  population,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  bear  to  those  of  the  whole  empire, — it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  a  minister  from  perceiving,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
annihilate  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  by  the  simple  process  of  allowing 
Great  Britain  to  be  Great  Britain  instead  of  being  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Just  the  same  opportunity  is  offered,  by  the  removal  of  the  present  mo- 
nopoly. That  a  government  who  were  themselves  part  and  parcel  of 
the  monopolists  should  not  find  this  out,  is  conceivable.  But  why  a 
minister  who  had  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  had 
achieved  his  greatness  by  leading  and  not  by  being  led, — should  shut  his 
eyes  to  such  a  truth,  and  insist  on  being  the  minister  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  preference  to  being  the  minister  of  Great'  Britain  ;  why  such  a 
man  should  repress  the  natural  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
country  rather  than  of  a  weak  one,  and  should  cultivate  a  gross  injustice 
with  only  national  poverty  for  his  fee  and  national  debility  for  his 
reward, — is  among  those  inexplicable  things  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon,  till  there  is  greater  experience  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
fact. 

219.  That  money  may  A,  This  is  saying  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  well  be  taken  from  to  defraud  a  just  creditor,  and  to  prevent  a 
the  fund-holders  as  from  shopkeeper  from  raising  his  prices  by  a  forci- 
the  landlords.  ble  monopoly. 

220.  That  if  expedi-         A,  Justice  is  expediency.     The  payment 
ency  is  to  be  the  rule,  of  the  public  annuities  is  just,  and  therefore 
away  go  all  corn  laws  expedient.     The  com  laws  are  unjust;  and 
and  public  annuities  to-  inexpedient  in  all  other  ways  besides, 
gether.  ^ 

221.  That  the  land-  A,  When  a  man  has  possession  without 
lords,    however,    wish    right,  this  is  commonly  what  he  wishes. 

for  no  sweeping  mea- 
sures; they  only  wish 
to  be  let  alone. 
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222.  That  the  altera-        A.  Notawordwassaidof  ieroliition,whai 
tion    18    revolutionary    the  alterationwas  tiw  other  way. 
and  dangerous.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  in  doing  the 

thing  as  in  leaving  it  undone.  Ererjbodj 
knows,  that  if  it  is  not  done,  it  is  because  a  dispropwtioned  share  of  the 
representation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  Brerybody  knows  too, 
that  for  the  rich  not  only  to  have  tiie  natural  inflnence  of  their  richei, 
but  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  representation  besides,  is  in  point  of 
naked  justice  as  unreasonable,  as  if  they  were  to  claim  not  mily  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  riches  in  the  market,  but  to  have  the  poor  kept  out  m 
addition ; — and  that  if  the  system  stands,  it  is  cnoly  because  things  go  od 
tolerably  well  under  it  If  one  order  of  individuals  takes  advantage  of 
it  to  make  the  others  keep  them,  things  do  not  go  cm  tolerably  well ; 
and  men  will  call  out  for  a  change.  The  middle  classes  in  this  country 
have  an  insuperable  aversion  to  unnecessary  changes ;  but  if  they  find 
out  that  their  distresses,  though  not  coming  absolutely  in  the  shape  of 
want  of  bread,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  bankruptcy  of  tlieir  sons  and  of 
their  daughters^  husbands,  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  rising  in  the  world  by  honourable  industry,  are  traceable  to 
a  common  cause, — they  will  join  the  others,  and  make  a  mass  of  opinioo 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist.  If  the  land-owners  insist  oo 
thrusting  the  reasons  for  radical  reform  into  every  man^s  ledger  and 
meal-chest,  they  must  take  the  consequences ;— <me  thing  or  £e  o^bet 
will  give  way.  At  the  same  time  the  danger  of  change  is  on  all  sides 
greatly  exaggerated.  Under  a  despotic  government  notiiing  is  done 
without  an  explosion ;  but  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in  freedom  and 
habits  of  order  as  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  a  sufficing  majority  believes 
that  a  measure  ought  to  pass,  all  opposition  sneaks  off. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  how  long  a  nation  that  can  read  and  write, 
will  go  on  believing  that  the  way  to  be  wise  is  to  do  nothing  that  locks 
like  common-sense.  If  one  part  of  the  nation  complains  that  it  is  unre- 
presented and  consequently  robbed,  the  other  party  conies  forward  to 
declare,  that  it  shall  never  be  represented  at  all,  unless  their  owrn  voices 
are  increased  in  an  equal  degree.  If  one  calls  for  a  purge,  the  others 
cry  out.  **  Oh,  but  it  will  be  unfair  if  you  do  not  give  an  astringent 
too."  And  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  anybody  that  the  question  is  not 
of  keeping  up  an  equilibrium  in  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  but  of  doing 
something  that  shall  do  him  good. 

If  any  man  desires  experimental  proof  of  the  senselessness  of  what  is 
termed  virtual  representation,  let  him  take  it  in  one  word — Com  Laws. 
The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest  is  robbed,  because  its  oppo- 
nents have  contrived  to  arrange  matters  so  that  they  shall  have  many 
voices  in  making  the  laws  and  the  others  shall  have  few ;  and  the  fraud 
of  virtual  representation  consists  in  maintaining,  that  the  few  are  as  good 
as  the  many.     How  this  came  to  be  the  state  of  things,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  state  of  a  nation  is  the  agricultural ;  and 
therefore  manufactuTea  anA.  coTa«vetc«\:vaN^«.  prepared  orgauization  of 
barbarism  to  struggle  agamaV..    ^vii  ^o  ^Jfc "va.  '^\&  xaaswv^t \w.  >jQft '^wer  of 
another,  is  in  reality  vrWt  ia  mfta»X.  Vj  ^aN«i  \  «iA  -^rss^^  xs«^  «8c«i. 
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*''  Never  will  be  slaves''  as  long  as  they  please,  without  altering  the  fact, 
that  whoever  has  not  a  voice  in  the  election  of  his  law-makers,  has  no 
right  to  the  title  of  free  man.  Our  ancestors — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  less  wise  than  they — were  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
they  applied  the  term  **  freeman'"  to  a  man  that  had  a  vote;  and  the  rest 
were  tluralls.  It  is  only  when  everybody  is  equally  represented,  that 
wealth  of  all  kinds  has  its  just  weight ;  and  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  will  perhaps  at  some  time  find 
out,  that  the  resistance  to  the  universal  right  of  suffrage  is  nothing  but 
a  contrivance  for  depriving  them  of  their  just  influence,  and  plundering 
them  of  their  wealth ;  a  new  form,  in  short,  of  the  old  contest  between 
the  Highland  cow-stealers  and  Glasgow  weavers.  Wealth  should  be 
represented;  but  then  it  should  be  everybody's  wealth ; — and  the  only 
way  to  do  this,  is  to  let  every  man's  influence  tell  for  what  it  will  fetch, 
whether  it  be  little  or  much,  as  it  does  in  the  market.  The  assertion 
that  representation  ought  not  to  be  coincident  with  population,  is  only  an 
assertion  that  there  are  parts  of  the  population  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  from  having  what  diey  can  buy.  And  the  injury  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor  (for  nobody  cares  about  them),  but  by  God's  providence  it 
extends  to  all  by  whom  they  are  influenced  or  employed.  When  a 
man  is  deprived  of  his  suflrage  and  the  sufirages  of  those  under  his  in- 
fluence, there  is  no  more  doubt  about  what  is  ultimately  intended,  than 
when  a  pistol  is  clapped  to  his  breast  in  a  crooked  lane  on  a  dark  night. 
That  a  body  of  manufacturing  labourers,  by  dint  of  having  no  votes, 
are  oppressed  and  starved,  is  what  might  have  gone  on  for  ever ;  but 
that  their  employers  annually  lose  thousands  by  it,  is  what  some  day 
or  other  will  be  heard  of.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  limitation 
of  the  right  of  suflrage  is  merely  an  invention  for  giving  power  to  the 
landed  interest  to  abuse ;  and  if  the  poorest  man  in  England  wants  to 
know  what  he  personally  suffers  by  it,  he  has  only  to  weigh  a  penny 
roll.  So  much  for  the  assertion  that  common  men  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an  assertion, 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  what  the  landlords  chuse  to  give 
them. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the  question  ; 
and  that  the  objections  on  the  ground  of  practicability,  are  like  those  of 
the  boy  that  combed  his  hair  once  a.week,  and  wondered  how  people  did 
that  combed  it  every  day.  But  the  world  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
mental  puberty,  to  act  upon  the  knowledge.  Like  mankind  in  the  dark  SLges, 
we  start  on  beholding  *'  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,"  and  hasten  to  in- 
volve ourselves  again  in  the  gloom  of  orthodox  servility.  The  operative 
delusion  is,  that  if  common  men  were  protected  from  having  their  pockets 
picked,  gentlemen  would  have  no  security  for  their  own ; — that  their 
safety  depends  on  its  being  exclusive.  The  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  will  be  robbed,  till  they  can  discover  this  to  be  a  cheat; 
and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Nothing  is  more  fitting,  than  that 
men  should  go  to  school  to  oppression  themselves,  till  tbft^  <:axw  ^co^^  ^^s":^ 
that  to  have  justice  it  must  begin  wi\Vi  t\ie\oYies\«  . 

JTtere  is  always  a  common-sense  view  oi  a  ^^yxeaVAOw, — ^^sA  ao&'co»'  v 
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■ol  common  »en>e,  for  Hi  aiiiiiter  purpose.  If  snch  tbiD^hsil  been  rt- 
uarteU  b;  C-npfuiu  Basil  Hall,  we  ilioulil  aa;  "  What  t'uoU  iJiere  vere  Id 
Loo  Choo ! " 

The  common  jieople,  by  dint  of  galliiwa  rail  Iread-iiiill,  haie  been 
pretty  well  baileii  iiilo  a.  persuaaioQ  ihat  for  tbem  bonerty  u  Ihe  b«l  po- 
licy. But  Brest  masses  of  the  higher  orders,  with  gome  allowance  for 
chauje  of  limes  mid  places,  ate  ueariy  at  the  same  point  in  respect  ol 
mor^  lliat  they  were  iu  the  days  of  cow-atealiug.  1  o  get  a]l  they  cau 
at  the  expense  uf  somebody  else,  is  with  tbem  the  law  and  tiie  propbrti. 
This  is  one  of  Ihe  "  true  truths,''  whose  very  shadow,  according  to  LoiJ 
Byron,  would  work  strange  chuiges  if  it  got  ahroud. 


223.  That  the  ueti- 
tions  against  the  Corn 
Laws     general]}      end 


^Z'Z 


rr-V-Hci 


A.  It  la  difficult  lo  say  what  thete  »u  u 
iQghat.  The  Freuob  say,  Rii  bim  w>  nl 
I  Jrrnier.  Twenty  men,  or  twenty  mill»u 
combine  fot  a  comman  purpose  ;  and  a  psO 
stand  up  and  declare,  that  /A<y  are  the  m\; 
people  who  know  anything  about  the  busmi! 
anil  the  result  is,  that  tbey  moke  the  olliin 
keep  them.  Such  laughers  deserve  to  hin 
' '  ■    them,  "  Thou  shall  seethe  day  wbefi 


thou  Bbalt  go  into  an  inner  chamber  tu  hide  thyself. 

This  Umghler  is  now  an  invaluable  piece  of  history.      It  shows 
frwnnenion  between  loine  things  and  some  other  things. 


234.  That  it  is  like  A.  It  ia  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  licB. 
the  French  revolulioo,  that  the  French  or  any  other  revcJution  irs« 
in  being  an  invasion  of  fi.unded  on  a  jilan  tor  the  invasion  of  propHtj- 
P'opBtty.  The  most  numerous  ckasea.  which  an  AeiB- 

dustriousones,  contract  everywhere  aimirouiul 
reverence  for  property,  by  the  difficulty  they  liave  in  amassing  it  them- 
selves,  and  their  dtead  of  losing  it.  It  is  not  the  poor,  but  the  rich,  *ht« 
beseftoent  it  is  lo  banker  after  Ihe  property  of  others. 

The  French  resolution  had  no  more  conneiion  with  a  design  to  invad» 
property,  than  the  English  revoiutious  of  1640  and  1888.  Like  then 
it  originated  in  a  desire  to  escape  from  Dppi«sive  institutions ;  and  what 
■      '  '     ~       X  look  part  with  foreign  invaders,  they  broagU 


iralancea  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  die  state  of  things  toplwt- 
der;  as  there  were  men  who  stole  blajiketa  in  the  No  Popery  riots  of  URL 
But  it  would  be  as  irrational  in  one  case  bb  in  the  other,  to  ny  the  inOf 
sioij  of  pr«](erty  was  Ibe  olqecl  of  die  commotion. 

In  the  same  manner  Luddites,  Hockites,  United  tliis  and  Ihat,  has*    | 
all  been  men  acting  under  an  imptemion,  wrong  or  riglit,  that  ihey  n 
fered  injustice,  and  that  the  course  Ibey  took  was  the  way  to  rei 
djid  much  damage  ^iM  Qcuuiouafl-s  XjetiW  the  rich  iu  the  c 
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their  evolutions.     But  none  of  diem  were  ever  actuated  by  an  original 
design,  to  enrich  themselves  by  appropriating  the  property  of  othenu 

All  history  proves  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Harrington, 
that ''  a  people  never  will,  nor  ever  can^  never  did,  nor  ever  shall,  take 
up  arms  for  levelling/' 

225.  That  it  is  like  A.  The  Agrarian  Law  was  a  dispute  about 
the  Agrarian  Law*  the  division  of  conquered  lands.    It  was  a  dis- 

pute of  the  same  nature  as  if  the  sailors  of  the 
fleet  hada  claim  for  prize-money,  on  the  ground  that  the  admirals  and  post- 
captains  had  taken  the  whole ;  and  was  therefore  anything  but  what 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  it,  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property. 

Hear  Livy ; — no  favourer  of  the  commons,  as  himself  will  diow. — 
*''  Spurius  Cassius  and  Proculus  Virgiuius  were  next  made  consuls.  A 
"  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Hemici,  and  two  thirds  of  their  land 
^*  taken  from  them.  Upon  this,  the  consul  Cassius  was  going  to  divide 
"  half  among  the  people  of  Latium  in  general,  and  half  among  the 
*'  commons  of  Rome.  To  this  donation  he  joined  a  quantity  of  land, 
"  which  he  stated  to  have  been  unjustifiably  taken  possession  of  by  in* 
*'  dividuals,  though  the  property  of  the  public.  This  alarmed  many  of 
*^  the  Senators,  who  were  themselves  the  individuals  who  had  taken  poe^ 
"  session ;  for  fear  of  their  personal  interests.  But  the  Senators  were 
"  under  great  concern  too  on  the  public  account,  being  apprehensive 
"  that  by  this  grant  the  consul  was  laying  the  foundation  of  powers  dan- 
**  gerous  to  liberty ; " — (in  other  words,  Aey  raised  the  cry  of  danger  to 
the  constitution).  '*•  This  was  the  first  time  the  Agrarian  Law  was  {vo- 
'*  duced  in  public ;  which  was  never  afterwards  brought  into  discussion  at 
"  any  period  of  our  history  without  occasioning  the  greatest  commotions. 
**  The  other  consul  opposed  the  grant,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senators, 
"  and  without  in  fact  all  the  commons  being  on  the  other  side ;  for  at 
"  first  they  had  begun  to  take  it  in  scorn,  that  the  donation  by  being 
^'made  general  should  have  gone  firom  the  citizens  to  the  allies  *; '* 
(that  is,  they  kicked  at  the  proifered  division,  on  the  ground  that  they 
ought  to  have  had  more). 

It  was  not  till  eighty  years  after  this,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  any 
pay  f .  So  that  the  division  of  lands  stood  for  both  pay  and  prize- 
money. 

When  nineteen  or  twenty  years  had  passed  over,  the  occupiers  of  die 

*  Sp.  Cassius  deinde  et  Proculus  Virginius  consoles  factl.  cum  Hernlcis  foe- 
duslctum.  agri  partes  duae  ademptae:  lode  dimidlum  Latiois,  dimidium  plebi 
divisurus  consul  Cassius  erat.  Adjiclrbat  huic  muneri  agri  aliquantum,  quem 
publicum  possideri  a  privatia  criminabatur.  Id  maltos  quidem  Patrnm,  Tpsoa 
possessores,  periculo  rerum  suarum  terrebat.  sed  et  publica  Patribuo  sollicitodo 
inerat,  largitione  consulem  periculosas  libertati  opes  siruere.  Turn  primum 
lex  agraria  promulgata  est :  nunquam  deiade  usque  ad  banc  memoriam  sine 
maximis  motibus  renim  agitata.  Consul  alter  largitioni  resistebat,  auctorlbns 
Patribus,  nee  omni  plebe  adversante :  quae  prime  coeperatfa8tldire,mnnus  val- 
gatum  k  civibus  isse  in  kocIos.— Ltot'r  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  xli. 

i  —  ut  stipendium  miles  de  publico  &cc\p«T«\,  ^uxLta^T\R\^\j»BVQa^^^^i^'^ 
qnlsqae  functus  eo  muoere  esset.— Lto.  Eist.V.  i.c.VVx. 
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land,  aiid  the  Senators,  began  to  call  the  division  '<  giving-  away  other 
"  people's  property* ;  *'  as  the  officers  of  a  fleet  might  be  conceived  to  do 
under  like  circumstances.  The  tribunes,  or  representatives  of  the  people, 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  senate  to  justice  by  hindering  the  levies  f, 
or  in  modem  parliamentary  language,  stopping  the  supplies.  And  the 
senate,  on  its  side,  had  recourse  to  involving  the  people  in  war  | ;  as  is 
the  approved  resource  in  cases  of  popular  demands. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
the  commons,  after  an  intense  struggle,  in  which  the  senate  twice  at- 
tempted to  put  down  their  claims  by  appointing  a  dictator  or  comman- 
der-iu-chie&with  unlimited  powers,  obtained  an  approxinaation  to  redress, 
in  the  shape  of  a  law  "  on  the  scmIc  of  division  §,**  by  which  it  was 
settled  that  *' nobody  should  have  more  than  five  hundred  acres;  *'~- 
being  just  such  an  approximation  as  the  sailors  would  obtain,  if  they 
procured  a  law  that  no  officer  should  have  above  50,000/.  The  nature  of 
the  measure  is  evident,  both  from  the  description  of  the  law,  and  from 
the  language  employed  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  *'  Had  they  the 
"  assurance  to  demand,'*  said  the  tribunes, ''  that  when  two  acres  a-piece 
"  were  served  to  the  commons,  themselvra  should  be  allowed  to  nave 
"more  than  five  hundred  acres? — ^that  each  of  them  should  possess  the 
"  land  of  three  hundred  citizens,  and  a  plebeian's  ground  be  hardly  large 
*  *  enough  for  a  roof  to  cover  him  or  a  place  to  bury  him  in  |  {  ?  "  All  tlus 
is  clearly  a  quarrel  about  division,  and  not  an  attack  ^pon  property. 

Livy  calls  the  Agrarian  Law  ''the  tribunes'  poison  ^  ;  "  and  says  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  parties  who  were  for  keeping  the  land  to  themselves  had 
the  advantage  in  point  of  right,  as  much  as  the  others  had  in  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people**  .  All  of  which  only  makes  his  account  the 
more  to  be  trusted. 

The  Agrarian  Law  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  men  make  for 
themselves  an  ideal  history,  which  is  no  more  like  the  real  on^  than  St. 
James  "the  killer  of  Moors"  is  like  St.  James  the  fisherman. 


•  —  largiendo  de  alieno  popularem  fieri  querentes. — Lit.  Hist,  1. 3,  c.  i. 

t— Sp.  Licinius  tribanus  plebio,  venigge  tempug ratus  per  ultimam  necessitntem 
leiris  airrariae  Patribus  iiijungendae.  susceperat  rem  militarem  impediendam.— 
Liv.  Hist.  1.  2,  0.  xliil.— Et  hie  annu«  tribunum  auctorem  legis  agrartae  babait 
Ti.  Pontlficius  fait,  ia.eandem  viam.  velut  procesgiaaet  Sp.  Licinio,  ingresaos, 
delectum  paalisper  impediit.— Ztf.  c.  xllv. 

X  Invigum  erat  Fabium  nomen  plebi  propter  novlsgimum  consulem :  tennere 
tamen  Patrea.  ut  cum  L.  Aemilio  K.  Fabius  congul  crearetur.  Ko  iofestior 
facta  plebeg  geditione  domesticfi  bellum  externum  excivit:  hello  delude  cirilet 
didcordiae  iotermiggae.— Z/to.  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  xlU. 

$  —  legeg — unam  &c. — alteram  de  modo agrorum,ne anis  plug  quinirenCa  Imrera 
agripoggideret:— ito.Ht**.  1.6.  c.  XXXV.  h       f       h       genwijugcni 

V  Auderentne  pogtulare.  ut,  quum  bina  Jagera  agri  plebi  dividerentnr,  ipaia  plus 
oulngentajugera  habere  liceret?    ut,  singuli  prope  trecentorum   civium  po««i 
aerent  agros,  plebelo  homini  vix  ad  tectum  oecesgarlum,  aut  locum  sepnlturae. 
suus  pateret  ager? — Lt«.  Hi8t.\.ft,e.T.iLxv\. 
V  —  tribuni  plebem  agVtate  »\xo  -vetietiQ,  vl^K^\^kV%1fe.— twa.  Hixt.  1.  2,  c.  lil. 
••  —  et»  quanto  Jure  potenlXot  \T^\.«Tce««.\o  cT«x,\»LVkVakTsv^xi^«t«UQx\v«^^Vfi^ini 
ipsarum  latorumque.— iiit).  HUt.\.%.c.xTxV\\\. 
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226.  That  it  is  op.  A.  The  ftllacy  of  "  ^  wisdom  of  oar 
posed  to  the  wisdom  of  ancestors,'*  is  the  mistake  of  thinlciT^g  that  a 
our  ancestors.  hundred  years  ago  school-boys  had  beards. 

They  might  have  had  them  if  they  had  lived 
till  now ;  but  at  Ihe  time  spoken  o^  they  had  no  more  beard  than  school- 
boys of  our  own. 

An  individual  who  was  bom  many  years  ago  and  is  living  still,  is  wise 
or  ought  to  be.  But  the  men  in  genial  who  lived  and  died  a  hundred 
or  five  hundred  years  ago,  instead  of  being  wiser  and  better-informed 
than  the  men  who  are  living  now,  were  inferior  to  them  bv  exactly  the 
difference,  that  the  modems  are  in  possession  of  the  expenence  of  the 
ancients  and  their  own  too.  In  Ihe  aggregate  therefore,  it  is  the  ancients 
that  are  the  young  and  inexperienced  generation,  and  we  the  old; 
and  our  posterity  will  be  one  older  still. 

The  only  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a  practice  having 
been  established  by  our  ancestors,  is  that  its  continuance  till  now  is  a 
proof  that  it  contains  less  evil  than  was.  required  to  make  men  alter  it. 
But  this  is  a  most  hungry  argument ;  for  it  amounts  only  to  saying,  that 
a  thing  ought  not  to  be  aJtered  because  it  has  not  been  altered  before.  It 
would  apply  equally  to  every  alteration  that  ever  took  place  since  tiie 
creation.  If  a  thing  wtu  good,  u  good,  and  is  Ukefy  to  be  good,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  existing  generation. 
Men  do  not  believe  in  Euclid  because  it  is  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  because  it  is  demonstrable  now.  Our  ancestors  may  have  been  wise ; 
but  it  is  our  wisdom,  not  theirs,  that  must  enable  us  to  judge  of  it. 

227*  That  the  French  A.  All  popular  revolutions  begin  witii  an 
revolution  was  intro-  opposition  to  some  crying  injustice.  Which 
duced  by  calling  for  a  is  a  reason  why  crying  injustioea  should  be 
free  trade  in  corn.  removed;  not  why  they  should  not.    If  therie 

was  not  something  of  this  kind  to  begin  witl^ 
there  could  be  no  revolution.  The  people  never  began  an  unnecessary 
revolution  in  the  world ;  though  some  nave  been  carried  beyond  die 
point  of  necessity  after  they  were  begun. 

228.  That  the  London  A,  Liberty,  equality,  and  no  com  laws. 
Corresponding  Society  may  be  all  great  evils ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
called  for  ''Liberty,  that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  called 
Equality,  and  No  Corn  fo,  them,  to  prove  it. 

Xjaws. 

229.  That    the    ten.        A.  Every  removal  of  injustice  is  objected 
dency  of  demanding  a  to  in  the  same  terms.    If  the  objectors  could 
free  trade  in  corn,  is  to  establish    their   general    assumption,    they 
overturn  the  altar  and  would  overturn  the  idtac  and  ^«^  ^isssswb\si. 
the  throne.  ^^  montha. 
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290.  That  the  ten-  A.  It  is  one  thing  to  resirt  the  lawi,  and 
deocY  is  to  excite  dis-  another  to  desire  tiie  improvement  of  die 
satis&ctioo  with  the  laws.  The  object  of  a  free  people,  is  by  the 
laws.  law  to  amend  tiie  law.     If  it  was  otherwise, 

the  law  must  always  have  remained  in  its 

worst  estate. 

231.  That  it  is  danger-  A,  The  danger  and  the  wrong,  are  in  in- 
cus and  wron]^  to  tell    joring  them. 

men  they  aoe  injured.  The  assertion  that  people  are  not  to  be  tdd 

when  they  are  injured,  is  as  iiisulting  to  ho- 
nest men,  as  if  thieves  ventured  to  buUy  them 
in  the  streets,  for  daring  to  inform  their  neighbours  when  their  pockets 
were  in  danger. 

232*  That  the  ten-  A,  The  tendency  of  all  extension  of  know- 
dency  is  to  teach  men  ledge  is  to  do  the  same.  Moat  men  who  are 
they  are  wronged,  who  permanently  wronged,  are  so  because  they  do 
never  found  it  out  be-  n^t  know  the  extent  of  the  mjury.  Nothing 
'^^^'  so  convenient  fior  wrong^oera  as  the  daric; 

and  most  of  all,  that  darkness,  which  prevent* 
Inen  from  even  knowing  they  are  injured. 

The  argument  amounts  to  saying,  that  any  man  may  be  robbed  to  ^ 
extent  of  what  his  ignorance  will  idlow ;  and  that  the  ignorance  shall  be 
kept  up  for  the  sake  of  the  robbery. 

233.  That  the  nation  A  The  coTM^roo^ve,  mean  those  who  having 
is  dividing  itself  into  got  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  intend  to 
two  parts ;  the  conserva-  keep  it ;  and  the  revolutionary,  mean  those  who 
five  and  the  revolutwn-  ^ould  take  it  from  them.  All  men  who  take 
ary. —Blackwood' »  Ed.  ^y^^^  -^  ^^^  their  own,  are  conservative  the 
^""y-  next  day. 

234.  That  the  consi-  A,  Not  too  deep  for  those  who  are  to  live  or 
deration  of  the  question  die  by  the  result.  All  people  are  taken  care 
is  too  deep  for  the  peo-  of,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  take  care  of 
pie  at  large.  themselves ;  and  the  power  of  doing  this,  is 

what  makes  the  difference  between  a  compa- 
ratively free  people  and  others.  From  the  creation  hitherto,  all  myste- 
ries have  been  frauds. 

And  after  all,  the  question,  like  most  pieces  of  state-cxaft,  ia  of  no 

depth  at  all.    It  is  nothing  but  whether  John  shall  be  allowed  to  keep 

Thomas  out  of  the  market^  or  Thomas  to  keep  John.     Which  mankind 

have  solved  lofig  ago  bv  determining,  that  both  John  and  Thomas  ought 

to  sell  for  as  muflb  aa  imey  casi  %cX.. 
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235.  That  it  is  neces-  j4.  The  people  of  England  have  made  up 

sary  for    the    mainte-  iheir  minds,  that  in  as  much  as  there  exists 

nance  of  the  constitu-  an  aristocracy  already  rich  and  powerful,  it  is 

tion.  that  the  aristocra-  tisefdl  that  they  should  support  a  king  in 

cy  should  be  supported  gpiendour,  that  he  may  keep  the  aristocracy 

iQ  splendour.  j^  ^^^^    B^t  i^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

made  up  their  minds  to  support  the  aris- 
tocracy too ;  or  that  their  sense  of  the  utility  of  monarchy  would  be 
increased  by  finding  it  in  such  a  combination.  It  is  charging  them 
for  a  prop  to  support  their  roo/,  and  a  weight  to  lay  upon  their  prop. 
It  is  paying  for  a  cat,  and  mice  for  it  to  catch;  and  representing 
this  as  necessary  to  keeping  up  the  existing  happy  constitution  of  the 
pantry. 

But  to  enrich  an  aristocracy  by  com  laws,  is  not  only  to  enrich  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  but  at  an  expense  many  times  greater 
than  would  arise  from  putting  the  same  sums  into  their  hands  by 
assigning  each  of  them  an  alimony  from  the  public  purse.  Hence  the 
minister  who  should  propose  paying  each  of  the  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy an  alimony  from  the  public  purse,  would  make  a  modest  pro- 
posal in  comparison  with  one  who  should  propose  to  enrich  them  by 
means  of  com  laws. 

And  what  is  contended  for  after  all,  is  not  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  landed  interest,  but  its  enlargement.  Because 
certain  individuals  possess  from  1000/.  to  100,000/.  per  annum  to  begin 
with,  it  is  stated  to  be  necessary  and  just,  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  doubling  their  incomes  at  the  expense  of  me  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  and  in  the  most  burthensome  way. 

To  say  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  would  reduce  the  incomes  of 
the  land-owners,  is  at  most  only  saying  it  would  take  away  from  them 
what  they  ought  never  to  have  had.     And  there  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion, of  whether  they  would  be  any  real  losers  in  the  end.     Is  this  clear 
enough  to  them,  to  go  to  war  with  the  rest  of  the  cotnmunUy  ?  It  may  be 
very  possible  for  them  to  draw  money  from  the  public  loss,  and  be  no 
gainers  after  all ;   just  as  a  pond  may  draw  water  from  another  pond, 
and  lose  more  at  some  other  end  than  it  takes  in.     And  this  other  end,  is 
found  in  the  impossibility  of  finding  profitable  employments  for  their 
sons,  or  marrying  their  daughters  to  the  sons  of  other  people  who  can  do 
the  same.     A  landlord  is  no  gainer  though  in  spite  of  poor-rates  he 
has  600/.  a-year  instead  of  500/.,  if  the  consequence  is  that  he  has  - 
eight  sons  and  as  many  daughters  to  keep  as  miserable  annuitants.    This 
reason  therefore  applies  to  all  except  those  who  calculate  on  quartering 
their  children  on  the  public. 

236.  That  the  decline        ui.  The  Romans,  **  les  plus  determinis  bri- 

of  the  Roman  Empire  gands  qui  aient  jamais  paru  sur  la  surface  de 

was  in  a  great  measure  Ui  terre,''  robbed  foreign  countries  of  com, 

owing  to  dependence  on  xxn^ex  the  name  of  tribute;  and  upon  this 

foreign  supplies  of  corn,  ^om  the  people  were  su^^tt«3.,  ^V«v"^^vl 

power  to  Tob  dec\\nfii\,  tVife  «oa\«qk»r»^  '^*' 

people  declined  with  it.  All  of  wYi\c\i  \a  Ncrj  ^««t«ox  ^wo^  ^^««xsij 
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the  people  to  purchase  com  with  the   produce  of  their  manufacturing 
industry. 

237.  That  the  system  A.  The  fallacy  of  John  Adams  s  canoe, 
of  free  trade  has  a  ten-  All  that  he  pays  in  consequence  of  not  taking 
dency  to  enrich  the  the  cheapest  mode,  is  evidently  impoveri^- 
world  at  large;  and  it  ing  himself. 

is  only  by  an  exclusive 
system  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  arrived  at  her  present  state  of  riches  and  power. 

« 

238.  That  the  conse-  A.  Taxes  that  are  new,  perhaps;  but  not 
quence  of  free  trade  additional.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability 
must  be  new  taxes. —  ig,  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  public  pros- 
fVatchman.  perity,  would  increase  the  productiveness  of 

the  remaining  taxes,  so  as  to  obviate  tlw  ne- 
cessity even  of  a  shift. 

239.  That  it  is  enough  A,  The  question  is  only,  whether  the  in- 
fer U9  to  legislate  for  terests  of  Britain  and  of  other  countries  do 
British  interests.  We  not  coincide.  If  a  man  professed  that  for 
are  not  of  those  new  his  part  he  was  content  to  legislate  for  the  in- 

^^^rnSd  fo7  th'e  f  t        ^^^^^  of  Southwark,  or  of  Yorkshire,  he  would 

mts  of  all  mankind"  ^"    ^  ^""f^f"^^  J  "°*  /°'  u^t^""!  ^^^T. 

tage  of  the  division  to  which  he  belonged,  but 

for  not  knowing  that  its  interests  were  coinci- 
dent with  those  of  all  the  others. 

Men  have  made  this  discovery  with  respect 
to  towns  and  counties ;  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  make  it  with 
respect  to  nations.  In  fact  they  have  made  it,  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  probability  is,  that  there  will  never^be  another  commercial  war; — 
or  an  extensive  war  of  any  kind,  except  between  what  Jomini  has  called 
"  Us  deux  grandt  interets  du  monde^''  despotism  and  freedom. 

What  are  here  called  British  interests,  mean  the  interests  of  parti- 
cular knots  of  dishonest  men  in  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Thus  when  a  statesman  is  said  to  be  a  true  supporter  of 
every  British  interest,  it  means  that  he  keeps  open  shop  for  anybody 
who  will  buy  a  fragment  of  the  public  injury  and  give  his  own  adhesion 
in  return. 

240.  That  there  is  A,  The  rich  Bankers  and  Traders  are  hap- 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  pily  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  in- 
among  the  rich  Bank-  justice  that  is  done  them,  and  wiU  not  be 
countr  t'  t  °d  ®^'^y  induced  to  shut  them  again.  When 
IheTanded  intr^est ;  and  ^^^^^^^ers  and  manufacturers  ask  for  a  tax 
that  it  is  necessary  to  °"  home-grown  com,  it  wiU  be  time  to  begin 
resist  these  attempts  at  ^P  ****^  ^^  ***6^r  wanting  to  oppress  the  landed 
innovation,    and   save  ^^^^est. 

the  constitution.  li^Jaet^w^sa-waJ^^  \w  ^^y  country   a  con- 

ro«n  shcnild  be   8upxK)Tted  M  Oae  \\wu^«t  q1  ^wq'^w,  \\.  nr^x^^x*,  ^ 
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constituted  nuiflance,  and  the  only  question  would  be  how  it  should  be 
abated. 

What  is  meant  by  ^'  the  constitution,*'  in  the  mouths  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  continually  appealing  to  it,  is  all 'manner  of  con> 
stituted  wrong.     It  is  an  incarnation  of  all  the  evil  that  has   either 
descended  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  or  accumulated  during  our  own 
possession  of  the  estate.     Let  a  man  be  oppressed  in  any  conceivable 
way ;  and  it  is  "  the  constitution."     Let  any  proposal,  however  remote, 
be  made  for  relieving  him ;  and  **  the  constitution  is  in  danger."     In 
the  West  Indies  the  flogging  of  women  is  denominated  the  constitution  ; 
in  Ireland  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics.     When  such  men  cry  out  for 
"  the  constitution,  the  whole  constitution,  and  nothing  but  the  consti- 
tution," they  mean  "  our  dishonest  gains,  the  whole  of  our  dishonest 
gains,  and  nothing  but  our  dishonest  gains."     By  '^  matchless,"  they 
mean  that  any  alteration  would  diminish  their  power  of  doing  wrong, 
and  therefore  they  are  best  as  they  are.    If  things  were  as  bad  as  the  devil 
could  make  them,  they  would  be  "  matchless"  for  somebody.  By  "  social 
order,"  they  mean  that  order,  in  which  they  are  to  be  the  robbers  and 
somebody  else  the  robbed ;  and  by  **  revolution,"  that  kind  of  change 
by  which  a  pilferer  finds  himself  upon  the  tread-wheel.     Their  **  birth- 
right" means  the  birthright  of  West-Indian  planters,  the  slavery  of  others. 
Their  idea  of  the  constitution  is,  that  it  is  a  cunningly  devised  engine 
for  effecting  the  maximum  of  oppression  with  the  minimum  of  risk. 
Whereas  if  it   means  anything  and  is  worth  anything,  it  means  a 
ready-made   machinery  for   putting  down  such  men  as  themselves,  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  found  out. 

Paky  said  it  was  a  proof  of  the  divine  benevolencie,  that  in  the  human 
body  there  were  no  glands  for  the  secretion  of  gout,  nor  any  express  con- 
trivances for  the  production  of  evil.  When  the  persons  in  question  speak 
of  the  constitution,  they  mean  nothing  but  the  glands  for  the  production 
of  disease, — the  contrivances  for  enabling  one  man  to  inflict  injustice  on 
another,— which  through  the  supineness,  or  divisions,  or  ignorance  of  the 
community,  unhappily  exist. 

Innovation,  means  the  novelty  of  justice.  All  rogues  cry  out  against 
innovation ;  particularly  the  new  drop.  There  never  was  a  case  in 
which  the  outcry  was  raised  of  innovation,  in  which  the  truth  was  not, 
that  there  were  some  dishonest  profits  to  defend. 

The  "  constitution  has  been  destroyed  "  so  often  now,  that  it  is  like  the 
witness  who  stated  herself  to  have  been  "  seduced  again  yesterday."  Every- 
body knows  by  the  evidence  of  reiterated  experiment,  that  by  <*  saving 
the  constitution,"  is  only  meant  preserving  some  intolerable  wrong. 

241.  That  thev  wish  A,  All  justice  comes  by  intimidation, 
to  gain  their  object  by  more  or  less  diluted.  If  men  have  any  one 
i  ntim  idati  on.  right  enjoyment,  or  security,  it  is  through  some* 

body's  being  afraid  of  taking  itawa.'^.    V\v 
free  countries  the  intimidation  comes  throM^Vv  ^iJaft  \ki«,'£^»cce^  q1  -^^^^s 
in  despotic  ones^  a  bow-string. 

VOL.  VI.  »2  w 
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242.  That  the  asser-  A.  The  landed  interest,  like  everybody  dte, 
tion  that  the  landed  must  be  put  down  when  Ihey  insist  on  doii^ 
interest   ought   to    be    ^hat  is  unjust 

Sut  down,  must  be  met 
y  uuiversal   indigna- 
tion. 

243.  That  the  mis-  A.  The  system  of  conency  may  be  good  or 
chief  proceeds  from  de-  evil;  but  its  effects  in  either  way  cannot  alter 
fects  in  the  system  of  the  fact,  that  the  land-owners  axe  putting  le- 
currency.  —  Hansard^ a  gtrictions  on  the  industry  of  the  community. 
Pari,  Deb(Ues,yo\.x^u,,  ^  ^^n  may  have  suffered  by  bad  shillinw; 
g.  1410.-SIR  Francis  y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^a^  broke  his  leg. 
Burdett;     March  31,  ® 

1828. 

244.  That  the  evil  A.  No  more  than  men  could  be  made  to 
might  be  remedied  by  eat  by  fixing  a  minimum,  in  a  ^p  at  sea 
fixing  a  minimum  [  of  without  provisions.  Men  cannot  eat  what  if 
wages.  not  there.     The  effect  of  a  minimum  would 

only  be,  that  die  price  of  com  would  rise  in 
proportion. 

245.  That  the  evil  A,  An  increased  quantity  of  com  can  no 
may  be  diminished  by  more  be  created  by  voluntary  contributioiis, 
voluntary  contribu-  than  it  could  be  created  in  a  ship  at  sea. 
tions,  or  charity. —  The  voluntary  contributions,  therefore,  are  a 
Mandate  for  Collections  ^^^  tub  for  the  whale,  thrown  out  by  the 
in  Churches,  Ofc.  party  that  designs  to  keep  possession  of  the 

wrong. 

246.  That  the  ex-  A.  The  extreme  opinions  are  mis-stated, 
treme  opinion  on  one  The  extreme  opinion  on  one  side  is  stated  to 
side  is  that  there  should  be,  that  John  should  keep  Thomas  out  of  the 
be  a  constant  prohibi-  market;  the  extreme  opinion  on  the  other, 
tion,  the  extreme  opi-  that  he  should  not ;  and  therefore  what  justice 
nion  on  the  other  that  ^^^  moderation  require  is,  that  he  should  http 
there  should  be  none ;  ,  •        .            *i.^^                         ••-'•««*  m,c^ 

and  that  the  point  of  ^Z?"  T^  •  ^^'  ^  i  w^  ,. . 
j  ustice  and  moderation  ^he  extreme  opmions  truly  stated  would  be, 
lies  somewhere  be-  °^  o"^®  side,  that  the  agriculturist  ought  to 
tween. — Hansard's  Bir-  have  a  duty  against  the  manufacturer;  on 
liamentary  Debates, vol.  the  other,  that  the  manufacturer  ought  to  have 
xvi.,/).  761.  Mr.  Can-  a  duty  against  the  agriculturist;  and  tiiere- 
NiNG ;  March  1,  1827.       fore  the  just  medium  is,  that   each  should 

sell  for  what  he  can  get,    without    having 
a^wt^  ^^^xxaX^^^Qthei  at  all. 
1\ie  "wa.^  \o«x.wii\\A^^^a®Saa\v^&vt  stands, 
W   to  see   how  it  would  \ooV  \t  \!iie  wma  ^i».\KsaKO^^  xroiXaVU  tnju^om&a^ 
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was  advanced  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  in  support  of  a  duty 
on  home-grown  com  instead  of  foreign,  or  in  support  of  a  bounty  on 
imported  com. 

247*  That   no    man        A,  All  men  maintain  either  one  or  the 

has    ever     maintained  other;  except  those  who  are  anxious  to  get 

cither  of  the  extreme  half    because    thev  despair  of   the  whole, 

opinions,     that    there  jjong    ^w     believe    in  the  mezzo  termine 

should  be  a  constant  proposed, 

prohibition,     or    that  ^    ^ 
there  should  be  none. 
— /d. 


248.  That  we  must  A.  There  can  be  no  conflict  on  a  wrong, 
reconcile  conflicting  in-  When  the  question  is  of  a  purse  unjustly 
terests. — Id,  taken,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  we  must  reconcile 

conflicting  interests,  and  give  the  taker  half. 


to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.—id. 


249.  That  the  warm-  A.  If  the  manufacturers  were  to  assert 
est  advocate  of  free  that  the  warmest  advocate  of  free  trade  would 
trade  will  not  deny  that  n^^  ^je^y  that  some  protection  was  due  to  the 
f?"u?l^?,ull.i'  1"®    manufacturing  interest,  meaning  thereby  a 

duty  against  the  agriculturists, — they  would 
be  laughed  at.     No  cause  can  be  shown  why 
the  claim  of  the  agriculturists  to  have  a  duty 
against  the  manufacturers,  is  a  whit  less  unreasonable. 

Protection,  in  the  mouths  of  these  men,  always  means,  giving  people 
something  which  is  not  their  own.  It  means  robbing  somebody, 
for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  A  fair  trader  wants  no  protection,  but 
to  be  protected  in  the  right  of  selling  what  others  are  willing  to  buy. 

250.  That  the  differ-  A,  Whatever  may  he  the  absolute  mag- 
ences  between  the  par-  nitude  of  the  difference,  the  principle  is  not 
ties  are  infinitely  less  the  less  important.  If  the  question  were 
wide  than  they  are  wheliierthetakersof  purses  should  be  allowed 
stated  to  be  in  ar-  to  keep  the  half  or  none,— -it  would  be  no 
gument.  answer  to  say,  the  whole  sums  taken  in  a 

twelvemonth  were  under  six  millions. 


251.  That  it  is  mis-  A,  True,  if  they  are  both  kept  within  the 
cbievous  to  represent  rule  of  right.  Not  true,  if  one  of  them  is  in 
the    agricultural     and    the  act  of  plundering  the  other. 

other  interests  as  in 
opposition. — HansartTs 
PUrUamentary  Debates,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 784.  Mr.  Brougham;  March  1, 

1827. 

252.  That  land  and        A,  True,  as  \oti%  aa  \iafti  ^^  q^Vw**^-^ 
trade    must  wax    and     in  company.    Nottni<\^avife'^«Q»««*^''*'=*^^''»> 
wane  together. — Id,         to  wax  by  the  To\>V>erj  oi  ^e  o'^«t. 

2  M  !fc 
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253.  That  the  roanu-  A.  There  is  nothing  like  calling  tilings  by 
facturing  interest  ought  their  right  names.  The  manufacturers  wiU 
not  to  use  harsh  terms,    eat  their  brown  loaf  if  they  are  obliged  to  it ; 

but  the  devil  and  St.  Dominic  will  not  make 
them  call  it  a  1^  of  mutton. 


254.  That  the  landed        J.  They  are  opposed  to  each  other  when 
and    commercial     in-     one  is  in  the  act  of  plundering  the  other, 
tereste  are  not  opposed     And  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal 
to  each    other.— //an-     j^^ 
sard's      Parliamentary 
Debates,  vol.  zviii.    p. 
1410.— Sir  Fran  CIS  BuR- 
dett;  ilfarcA  31, 1828. 


255.  That  the  matter  A.  If  this  is  said  with  a  view  to  persuading 
in  dispute  between  the  agriculturists  to  give  it  up,  it  will  fail,  like 
them  is,  after  all,  of  no  other  attempts  to  carry  an  honest  point  bv 
great  magnitude.  deception.      It  is  like  inviting  a  powerful 

freebooter  to  come  and  be  hanged,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  not  hurt  him  much. 
Great  mischief  has  arisen  from  this  species 
of  shuffling;  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  public  men  of  the  day  on 
the  liberal  side.  They  never  present  themselves  with  any  aplomb  ;  but 
always  with  some  lurking  recognition  of  the  power  of  their  adversaries. 
They  seem  unable  to  content  themselves  with  the  possession  of  the  truth, 
unless  they  come  by  it  by  some  kind  of  misrepresentation.  Depend 
upon  it,  their  opponents  are  too  cunning,  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
stolen  goods. 

256.  That  it  is  wrong  A.  Insulis  to  devils  ami  spinning-jenmes — 
to  join  in  insults  to  by  the  same  rule  would  mean,  saying  they 
agriculture.  ought  not  to  work  when  the  produce  will  not 

be  bought  without  compulsion. 


257.  Tliat  agriculture  A.  The  art  of  having  com  ought  to  beheld 
ought  to  be  held  in  in  honour.  The  agriculturist  who  can  make 
honour.  inferior  land   produce  corn,  or  goo<l   land 

produce  an  increased  quantity,  subject  aboayt 
to  honest  competition  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  produce  corn  out  of  their 
horns  and  Jlatting-mills, — ^has  the  same  claim  to  honour  as  Arkwright 
and  Watt.  If  Arkwright  and  Watt  had  invented  machines/or  making 
broad  cloth  at  double  the  pnoe  that  it  might  be  had  in  other  ways^ 
their  claifcns  to  bonout  ^ovlVCl  W^^X^^fixvYk^.^Qse  of  the  modem  agri- 
ctUturifts. 
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,    258.  That  wealth  ema-  A.  This  amounts  only  to  saying,  that  the 

nating  from  land,  has  a  wealth  of  the  community  should  be  dimi- 

right  t»  certain  privi-  nigbed,  that  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturists 

leges  above  thai  which  ^j^y  y^  increased  by  a  fraction  of  the  dif- 

emanates    from    other  f^^^ 
sources. 

259.  That  it  is  very  A,  It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  the 
desirable  to  have  cheap    same  of  wine. 

corn,     provided    it    is 
English. 

260.  That  it  is  only  Mtf  A.  The  bankers,  the  monied  men,  the 
man^f acturer 8  who^e  in'  merchants,  the  ship-owners,  the  lawyers,  the 
terests  are  opposed  to  professional  men  of  all  kinds,  the  expectants 
the  demands  of  the  agri-  m  every  line,  and  the  classes  who  in  some 
culturists.  ^j^y  Qj  other  live  through  the  expenditure  of 

the  public  revenue,  are  ail  as  much  interested 
as  the  manufacturers.  The  way  for  them  to  convince  themselves  of 
this,  is  to  ask  what  the  consequences  to  themselves  would  be,  if  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  Empire  were  cut  down  to  what  could 
be  supported  on  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

To  all  these  may  be  added  at  die  present  moment,  the  church; 
which  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  plundered,  for  no  reason  but  to  prevent 
the  landlords  from  being  brought  to  justice. 

261.  That  it  is  not  A.  Changes  of  ownership  can  never  intro- 
true  in  the  main,  that  duce  any  man  to  more  than  the  right  that 
the  landlords  have  never  was  there  at  first  Everything  beyond  that, 
Jaboured.  If  one  man  jg  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer.  The  right,  there- 
vests  100,000i.  the  fruits  (j,^  ^f  ^^^^  landlord  at  the  present  moment, 
of  his  labour,  in  land,  ^an  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  landlord 
Snds.'th1  'receipts  o?  ^ho  should  have  grcym  upon  the  land  from 
one  are  as  much  the  re-  **»«  commencement  of  its  occupation, 
compense  of  past  labour 

as  ot  the  other.  And  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  in  the 
.country,  through  changes  of  ownership,  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  paid  for  it  with  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

262.  That  if  the  fol-  A.  It  is  possible  the  rent  may  have  been 
lowers,  for  example,  of  among  the  things  they  went  to  seek ;  but 
Columbus,  fitted  out  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  to 
ships  and  took  posses-  ha,Ye  it,  except  under  regulations  consistent 
sion  of  a  new  country,  ^j^jj  ^  ^^  and  purposes  of  the  society  that 
therent  IS  the  recom-  igtobe.    The  people  of  England  are  not 

^^  d*1ne  thU^-*^and  that    ^""^^  ^  '''^°"*  ^  **"*  restriction  of  their 

lui  occupancy  of  land     wealth  and  the  dimmution  of  their  happiness 

must    have    bad  some    ««.  *^^  »ecuhrum,  because  such   a  dung 

'  similar  beginning.  might  be  ¥nthm  the  contemplatunv  ^\  x&fo 

Gaulish  ot  otVieii  «AMWv\xsas«t,  H^Qa^siw^ '^q» 
foundatioii  of  leisQiSVocdk^^  m^%aEk<^«s^^ 
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263.  That  the  land  is  A.  To  say,  I  have  an  instrument,  and  yon 
an  imairumeni,  and  the  shall  pay  me  100/.  for  it,  though  you  could 
rent  its  hire.  get  the  use  of  it  for  50/.  elsewhere, — is  robhery. 

To  say,  you  shall  lose  500/.  in  order  that  I 
maybe  paid  lOOiL  for  my  instrument, — is  the  same  robbery  multiplied 

by  ten. 

Though  land  is  an  instrument,  it  is  not  the  creation  of  labour; — and 
therefore,  if  we  are  driven  to  that,  it  has  not  a  claim  to  be  only  equally 
taxed  with  instruments  that  are.  Still  less  has  it  a  claim  to  have  its 
profits  artificially  increased,  at  the  expense  of  a  tenfold  loss  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

264.  That  persevering  A,  What  the  Abolitionists  wish  to  persuade 
efforts  are  made  to  per-  the  public  is,  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  a 
suade  the  public  that  nation  are  diminished  by  having  two  bushels 
the  prosperity  and  of  com  instead  of  four;  and  that  to  allow  the 
wealth  of  the  empire  agriculturists  to  prevent  men  from  selling 
owe   their  origin    and  ^^^    ^^^^  ^o,  ^^^  ^  foreigners,  is  as  im- 

no?  wdusWelT  to  iur    P°^^^^  *^^  "^^"^  ^  '^  ^^^  ^  ***  ^°^  ^ 
manufacturing  and  com-    manufacturers  to  lay  a  duty  on  home-grown 

mercial  industry.  Upon    ^™' 
which     misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  sources  of  public  wealth,  is  grounded  an  attempt  to  elevate 
the  interests  of  manufactures  and  commerce  on  the  depression,  if  not 
the  ruin,  of  those  of  agriculture. — Quarterly  Review,  No.  72.    Articit 
on  Agriculture  and  Rent ;  p.  391. 

265.  That  the  results  A,  So  far  as  the  improvements  in  agri* 
of  the  capital,  the  skill,  culture  were  the  consequence  of  restrictions 
and  the  perseverance  upon  importation,  they  were  only  like  the 
applied  to  British  agri-  capital,  skill,  and  perseverance  which  might 
culture,  from  about  the  ^^  applied  to  digging  wells,  in  consequence 
middle  of  the  last  cen-  ^  prohibiting  the  water  of  rivers. 

tury  down  to  the  pre-         *^  ^ 

sent  time,  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  advantages  derived  within  the  same  period,  from  the 
capita],  the  ingenuity,  and  the  energy  employed  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.—/^,  p.  393. 

266.  That  the  com-  A,  It  is  only  divided  into  two  parties; 
munity  is  split  into  those  who  wish  to  be  unjust,  and  those  who 
parties  and  factions ;  ^ish  to  prevent  it  If  the  manufacturers  had 
each  of  which  is  taught  got  ^  duty  on  home-grown  com,  then  /% 
to  view  Its  own  interest  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^le  oppressors,  and  every  mans 

p.  393. 

267.  That  the  corn-  A.  tVie  cwm-^wi«t  lias  his  hand  in  the 
grower  and  cotton-spin-  "^cV%\.  oi  <^^  c»\Xo\v-«sj\£soKt .  \\  ""iafc  «<itton- 
— '-  «re  trained  to  le-    s^\ivi\«\ia^^v«k^xx\.'^^'«^Vwsw'e^^'^xv 
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gard  each  other  as  ri- 
vals, if  not  as  enemies. 
And  that  nothing  can 
be  more  unreasonable. 
--Id.  p.  393. 

268.  That  every  in- 
quirer, vfhose  mind  is 
not  enslaved  by  the 
inost  invincible  preju- 
dices, may  be  convin- 
ced, that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  more 
important  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  than 
the  most  ingenious 
operation  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer, or  the 
most  successful  specu- 
lations of  the  merchant. 
—Id.  p.  393. 


then  he  would  be  the  culprit ;  and  we  should 
see  whether  the  corn-grower  would  be  talked 
into  a  belief,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  con- 
sider him  as  an  enemy. 

A.  If  a  landlord  was  stripped  of  everything 
that  is  the  result  of  manufactures,  and  turned 
into  the  street  with  a  manufacturer  without 
corn,  how  much  would  there  be  to  chuse 
between  their  conditions  f 

But  perhaps  what  is  meant  is,  that  com  is 
of  more  importance  than  anything  else,  be- 
cause its  quantity  is  the  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  either  the  manufacturers  or  the 
merchants  can  carry  their  operations.  That 
it  is  so,  is  perfectly  true ;  and  the  fallacy  is 
in  substituting  "the  cultivationof  the  soil* ^ 
for  "  the  possession  of  com/*  Com  is  of  the 
highest  importance, — its  quantity  is  the  mea- 
sure of  everything  else, — therefore  have  half 
as  much  as  you  might. 


269.   That     a     child        A.  No  man  can  eat  Sheffield  goods,  or 
might  perceive  the  ab-     dress  broad  cloth  into  a  fricassee.     But  the 
surdity  of  the  notion,     question  was,  whether  he  cannot  exchange 
that        manufacturers    them  for  foreign  com,  and  eat  that. 
make  an  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  food.    That 

the  most  ingenious  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  cotton  or  cloth, 
never  can,  by  any  possibility,  add  one  grain  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
grown  upon  an  acre  of  land.— /rf.p.  394. 


A,  Turn  out  the  landlord  without  doublet 
or  hose. 


270.  That  no  propo- 
sition can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  fruits  and 
vegetable  productions 
of  the  earth  constitute 
the  fundamental  riches 
of    any  country;    and 

that  all  states  owe  infinitely  more  to  agriculture  than  to  any  other 
profession  of  life.— /rf.  p.  394. 


'  And  ask  if  fundamental  riches, 

'  In  such  a  case,  are  not  his  breeches/ 


271.  That  art  stands 
indebted  to  the  hus- 
bandman for  materials 
to  work  upon.-«/rf.  p. 
394. 


A.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  have  as  much 
of  the  materials  as  possible.  The  fallacy  is 
in  saying,  that  we  ought  to  have  half. 


272.   That    "Turnip        A.  His  use,  like  thai  oi^^Jwfc^^JftKtTsssscwvA 
Towmhend"  was    the    turnips,  dependa  oxvNAi'fc^«  ^^  ^.^«ks^^«» 
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geatest  modern  bene-    jffoduced  tbrough  the  medium  of  restrictioos 
ctor  to  the  commu^    and  artificial  prices, 
nity.— /<2.p.326. 

273.  That  since  the  A.  If  this  took  place  in  consequence  of 
commencement  of  the  restrictions,  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
last  century,  upwards  boast  that  six  millions  of  wells  had  been  dug 
of  SIX  millions  of  acrw  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  river 
have  been  inclosed  and  ^^ter,  and  that  eleven  out  of  twelve  had  been 

SSTgf  annir  leSl    ^^  ^  ^^  -^  ^'  ^^^  ^  ™'d- 

than  eleven    parts   in 

twelve  were  inclosed  in  one  reign— that  of  George  III.— /^.  p.  401. 

274.  That  an  addition,  A.  Not  if  it  has  prevented  an  addition  of 
equivalent  to  eight  tii:#«e}imiIlioiisof  quartets,  and /Aree  millions 
millions  of  quarters  of    of  population. 

wheat,  has  thus  been 
made  to  the   agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  country,  and  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  persons 
to  its  population.— 7(2.  p.  401. 

275.  That  the  highly-  A.  The  argument  against  the  Com  Laws 
vaunted  theory  of  Rent  has  no  dependence  on  the  Ricardo  theory  of 
^"i/"?'*""?^  ^^°*  "  Rent;  as  may  be  proved  by  inspection.  It 
ealled      the     Rxcardo  ^  nothing  but  an  inference  from  what  was 

TIT'^^L- *  **«j"«»°P '  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Adam  Smith.  Tlie 
7er^€intndd  7/  Ricardo  theory  of  Rent  may  therefore  be  en- 
Ma/  ttc"  ^\rguml^  ^}^^1  *™«  <*'  ^^"^""^^^  ^*^'  without  affect- 
againat  ike  Com  Laws    "^8  **.*  i    .     i       .i  *  i 

is  a    delu9ion,^Id.    p,        I*  "  easy  enough  to  show  the  error  of  die 
406.  Ricardo  theory  of  Rent.      The   fallacy  is  in 

the  assumption  of  an  occasional  consequence 
for  the  general  cause ;  and  it  has  been  encouraged  with  the  purpose  of 
persuading  the  poorer  classes,  that  tithes  are  paid  out  of  the  {Rice  of 
bread.  The  intention  was,  to  annoy  the  church ;  the  result  has  only 
been,  to  frighten  the  church  into  taking  the  side  of  the  landlords.  If 
tithes  were  abolished  to-morrow,  they  would  be  paid  to  the  landlords  in 
the  rent  as  fast  as  tibere  were  opportunities  of  making  new  arrangements 
with  the  tenants ;  and  something  more  besides.  {See  True  Theory  ^ 
Rent,)  The  wonder  therefore  is,  that  the  church  does  not  get  rid  of  the 
odium,  by  promoting  a  composition  that  would  be  profitable  to  all 
parties. 

276.  That  the   agri-  A,  If  there  was  no  other  water,  then  the 

culturist  who  reclaims  man  would  be  to  be  praised  who  improved 

a  waste,  or  who,  by  im  -  the  digging  of  wells.    But  not  if  the  improve- 

proyed  husbandry  adds  ^gnt  is  to  be  built  upon  prohibiting  the  water 

to  the  produce  o(  land  oista««xv%wvd  tv^ets. 

already  cultivated,  doea 
not  quite  deserve  to  be 
fent  to  the  tread-wheel.— Id.p.4Sn. 
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277.   That  the   rent  A.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  no 

iwhich  accrues   to  the  reason  why  the  amount  of  such  capital  and' 

owner  of  an  allotment  profits  should  be  increased  by  restrictions. 

of  land  reclaimed  from  The  manufacturera  can  make  no  more  than  a 

a  state  of  nature,  sel-  ^^'            g^  ^^  their  capital ;  because  their 

f^^J^i"  .!f«„°r!r'  competition  with  each  other  will  prevent  it. 
exceeds  the  annual  re-    ■o^.^lij  u      x'^u* 

turn  justiy  due  to  him  ?"*  *«  land-owners  would  not  perceive  this 
for  the  capital  or  la-  to  t>e  a  reason,  why  the  manufacturers  should 
hour  expended  'in  pre-  iiic^ease  the  amount  of  their  capital  and  pro- 
paring  it  for  the  pur-  fi^  by  a  tax  on  home-grown  com.  And  &s 
poses  of  husbandry. —  regards  the  public,  it  is  all  only  the  case  of 
/dip.  410.  wells;  even  though  the  well-digging  should 

be  carried  on  till  the  profits  were  only  three 
per  cent. 

But  the  whole  proposition  is  radically  un- 
true ;  and  the  fallacy  consists  in  putting  forward  what  is  true  of  the 
land  last  reclaimed,  and  representing  it  as  true  of  the  whole. 

The  land  last  reclaimed  is  always  such  as,  upon  the  best  calcu- 
lation the  reclaimer  can  make,  will  finally  do  no  more  than  return  the 
capital  laid  out,  with  the  lowest  profit  for  which  anybody  will  take  the 
trouble;  but  it  must  always  be  expected  to  return  this,  because  nobody 
will  reclaim  it  without.  And  if  the  competition  for  the  produce  does 
not  increase,  it  never  will  make  any  greater  return. 

But  if  competition  and  prices  increase,  either  through  the  agency  of 
com  laws  or  otherwise, — ^the  profit  must  be  increased  too,  and  must  con- 
sequently be  greater  than  a  simple  living  profit.  And  since  the  very 
best  land  must  have  been  the  land  last  reclaimed  once,  the  rent  on  the 
very  best  land  must  have  arisen  through  this  kind  of  process. 

For  the  rent  on  the  better  kinds  of  land  to  return  no  more  than  a 
living  profit  on  the  capital  laid  out,  either  by  one  landlord  or  by  all  the 
succession  of  landlords,  is  impossible.  Suppose  the  fact  was,  that  every 
landlord  without  exception,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  laid  out  in  im- 
provements the  greatest  sum  of  which  he  could  foresee  the  retium  with 
the  lowest  possible  profit,  as  for  argument's  sake  with  three  per  cent, 
either  in  the  shape  of  annuity  or  otherwise.  And  suppose  the  sums  thus 
laid  out  from  time  to  time,  should  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  rent,  or 
even  more.  The  consequence  would  still  be,  that  the  landlord  gets  the 
augmer^  of  the  rent  for  nothing,  and  a  profit  of  three  per  cent  on  what  he 
chuses  to  lay  out  besides.  There  must  always  be  an  augment,  arising 
out  of  the  increase  of  competition  and  prices,  which  was  what  caused  in- 
ferior lands  to  be  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  the  certainty  of  the 
landlord's  receiving  this  augment,  will  be  in  no  degree  prejudiced  by  the 
tact,  that  what  he  has  laid  out  on  the  land  besides,  has  been  returned  to 
him  with  three  per  cent.  The  truth  is,  that  he  gels  the  augment,  and  the 
tiiree  per  cent  too ;  and  the  fallacy  is  in  putting  forward  the  three  per 
cent,  and  concealing  the  augment.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that 
the  landlord  foresees  or  calculates,  that  upon  due  consideta.t\<acL  ^'^^ori 
ftate  of  things  around  him,  a  piece  of  viiaecVKvxnftdL  \«xA  xosa.'^  'vsv  '^s^ 
coarse  of  a.  certain  period  be  made  to  \sraa%  a  TCut  oi  \Wil«  ^sA  •^oa^'^^^''^ 
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rent,  after  all  necessary  allowances  for  delay  and  risk  of  every  kind, 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  with  a  profit  of  three 
per  cent;  and  on  this  speculation  he  reclaims  the  land,  and  obtains  the 
rent  according  to  his  expectations.  If  through  the  increase  of  compe- 
tition and  prices  the  rent  afterwards  rises  to  500/., — which  is  nothing  bat 
what  may  take  place  through  com  rising  from  40».  to  65s., — the  landlord 
will  thenceforth  be  receiving  an  annuity  of  400/.  for  nothing,  which  is 
what  has  been  called  the  augment;  and  if  he  subsequently  expends  a 
thousand  pounds,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  ten  hundred  thousand  on 
the  same  land,  which  is  returned  to  him  with  three  per  cent,  he  will  just 
as  much  be  receiving  the  400/.  a-year  as  ever,  and  the  three  per  cent  be> 
sides.  And  in  the  same  manner  augments  will  arise  upon  the  subse- 
quent expenditures,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  prices  which  takes  place 
after  the  sums  are  respectively  laid  out.  The  landlord  makes  bis  cal- 
culations, upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  is  before  him ;  and  not 
upon  the  nse  of  prices,  which  is  not.  So  that  all  the  augments  are  clear 
gain  to  him  ; — which  is  what  the  fallacy  conceals. 

27B.  That  it  has  be-  A.  Not  honest  rent;  but  dishonest,    Hopest 

come  the  fashion  to  re-  rent,  is  that  which  arises  without  restrictions 

present     rent     as     an  on  the  industry  of  others.     Dishonest,  is  that 

extortionate      exaction  ^^ich  is  created  by  saying  to  the  poor  man, 

wrung  under  the  colour  «  y^^^  ^.  j^^.  jj^^  j^        ^^^ij  exchange  your 

eLKToor^-'/^ ; :;  Y-^^  ^-  ^-^^  ^^^y-  «^^  ^^^  ^ 

^i|  *^  "please  me, 

279.  —and  the  land-  J.  Possibly  the  drone  may  have  been  in- 
owners  themselves  as  jured  in  the  comparison.  It  would  have  been 
a  set  of  useless,  selfish,  more  exact,  if  the  drone  had  been  in  the  habit 
and  greedy  drones,  of  resisting  the  entrance  of  honey  into  the  hive, 
whose  only  service  to  g^  f}^^  means  of  enforcing  a  provision  for 
the  state  is    the   con-  ^^^^^^ 

sumption  of  a  large 
and  increasing  revenue, 
which  would  otherwise  be  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  industrious 

classes. — Id.  p.4\l, 

280.  That  it  may  be  J.  True  of  honest  rent,— without  prejudice 
proved  to  the  perfect  however  to  the  question  of  whether  rent  has  a 
conviction  of  every  ra-  claim  to  be  only  equally  taxed  with  the  produce 
tional  mind,  that  rent  of  industry.  Contrary  to  the  hourly  sensations 
injures  no  member  of  of  every  man,  when  applied  to  dishonest.  The 
8ociety---that  it  has  no  ^^  ^^^oYvs^  dishonest  rent,  would  be  to 
effect  whatever  on  the  ^  ^^  restrictions  which  keep  it  up;- 
cXr'airrodUNrS  and  wouUi  that  make  no  difference  in  prices  f 

would  sell  for  the  aame  ^    ^^  . .        .   ^.^^ 

money.price  in  the  maxVtt,  ox  ^^tW^jl^t'Cc^^^^^^^j^tity  of  other 
commodities,  if  rent  vfeie  euWxtX^  iXiQ\v^\x^^-.-lA..'pA\\. 
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281.  — and,  more-  ^.  Fallacy  No,  277,  put  forward  with  less 
over,  that  taking  every  reserve.  In  the  first  instance,  there  might 
country  wherein  rent  have  been  some  doubt,  whether  it  was  meant 
accrues  to  the  owner  of  to  be  asserted  of  ail  land. 

the  8011  as  a  whole,  it 

never  will  be  found  to 

exceed  a  fair  average  return  for  the  capital,  or  saved  labour,  embarked 

by  him  in  the  production  of  corn.— irf.  p.  411. 

282.  That  he  who  in-  J.  First,  there  is  the  fallacy,  that  the  re- 
vests capital,  saved  turn  is  limited  to  anything  like  a  fair  profit; 
either  by  himself  or  his  except  upon  the  land  last  reclaimed, 
forefathers,  m  the  cul-  Secondly,  as  far  as  the  investment  is  the 
tivation  of  the  soil  and  consequence  of  restrictions,  it  is  the  same 
Sthedrminat^on  thing  as  investing  capit^^^^^  Whatis 
of  rent,  can  no  more  kept  out  of  sight  is,  that  thw  capital  is  invited 
jusUy  be  represented  in  consequence  of  river  water  being  prombitea. 
as  a    drone,    than  his 

neighbour  who  employs  the  capital  saved  either  by  himself  or  his  an- 
cestors, in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  shoes,  and  derives  a  return 
for  it  under  the  denomination  of  profit.— /rf.  p. 411. 

283.  That  the  pro-  A.  An  attempt  to  dive  under  a  term.  The 
duction  of  corn  is,  in  question  in  dispute  was,  whether  it  is  just 
^t,  a  manufacture.-  that  the  production  of  com  at  home  should  be 
/a.  p.  411 .  increased  by  the  prohibition  of  any  other.     It 

might  as  well  be  stated,  that  the  making  of 
wells  is  a  manufacture,  and  therefore  river  water  should  be  prohibited. 

284.  That  the  owner  A.  It  might  with  equal  justice  be  said  of 
ftnd  the  occupier  of  land  the  wells,  that  the  owner  and  the  occupier 
form  a  co-partnership  fonn  a  co-partnership  for  the  production  of 
for  the  production  of  ^^ter.  The  owner  finds  the  raw  material, 
the    commodity.     The  the  soil— which,  before  there  was  a  well,  was 

material  the  so"-  °^  ^^"^«  ^'  "^^  ^^^"^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^°'^^^'' 
which,  in  a  state  of  na-  *?«  *^»'  the  pull ies,  the  buckets,  are  all  at 
ture  and  before  it  has  *"*'  expense  of  the  owner.  The  secret  being  all 
been  prepared  for  till-  the  time,  that  the  weUis  only  dug  at  aii,  because 
age  by  human  industry,  the  owner  has  contrived  to  proiubit  the  running 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  streams^ 
The  buildings,  the 
hedges,  the  gates,  the 

ditches,  the  drains,  the  roads.  &c.  &c.,— these  must  all  be  prepared  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner.— M  p.  41 1. 

285.  That  the  capital        A,  No, man  thanks  them   for  it.     Every 
advanced  by  the  land-  man  execrates  them  for  it.    It  would  be  as, 
owners  for  this  co-part-  reasonable  to  thank  "Tutijuv"  fet^<Ksr«v% 
nership,  is  rather  more  two  watches.    T\\e  ma.wi\\»!\^  ts.^  ^'^  «ss\^xscx 
consjderaWe  in  amount  jg  precisely  t\ie  m<»a\xx^^i^'i^sCY«^-  '^^'^ 
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than  the  demagpgues,  community  p^ys  for  wells,  instead  of  drinking 
who  describe  our  land-  river  water  ;  and  it  is  told  by  way  of  con- 
owners  as  drones  sub-  golation,  that  they  cost  to  many  millions, 
sisting  upon  the  earn-  jf  by  demagogues  are  meant  men  disposed 
mgs  of  the  people,  have  ^o  lead  the  people  to  the  knowledge  and  pur- 
anyinclmationtoadmit.  .  -.  -  .  Jy  /  ,  *u-  •  j  '^  j*^ 
— /</      411  justice,  then  the  judges  are  dema- 

'  '^'       *  gogues  in  one  kind  of  wig,  and  the  chancellor 

in  another. 
All  men   are  demagogues,   who  are   not 
rogues ;  or  they  are  ready  to  be  so  upon  occasion.     The  man  who  cries 
Stop  thief,  is  a  demagogue.      And  being  a  demagogue  means  crying 
3top  thief. 

286.  That  if  an  esti-        A.  Fallacy  No.  277  again, 
mate  could  be  formed 

of  the  expense  incurred 

in  reclaiming  the  soil  of  this  country  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  operations  of  husbandry— -of  the  sums  expended  in 
building,  draining,  clearing,  fencing,  irrigating,  road  and  bridge 
making,  by  the  successive  owners  of  estates,  it  would  not  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  present  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land. — Id.  p.  412. 

287.  That  if  the  land-  A.  It  might  as  well  be  urged,  that  if  the 
owners  had  not,  from  manufacturers  had  not,  from  time  to  time, 
time  to  time,  laid  out  laid  out  their  capital  in  improvements,  there 
their  capital  in  the  anrae-  ^ould  have  been  no  manufactures;  and  the 
lioration  of  the  soil,  the  increased  popularion  which  now  finds  employ- 
En?  S".J*i*"i.7ll^  «»««*  i«  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  weU 

amou'nVinT!ut  o1  -  ^"  ,T^?Vh^°"!'  "t  ^^^^  ^^^^• 
nature ;     and    the    in-     ^he  whole  of  which  is  true ;  but  is  no  reason 

creased  population  ^'^J  *"®  manufacturers  should  have  a  duty 

which,  in  this  country,  "pon  home-grown  com. 

finds  profitable  employ-        If  it  was  intended  to  represent,  that  unless 

ment  in  agriculture,  as  the  agriculturists  had  done  as  they  have,  there 

.well  as  in  manufactures  would  not  have  been  com, — then  the  fallacy 

and    commerce,    could  ig  in  representing  the  agriculturists  as  in- 

]^' J'ave  been  subsisted,  creasers  of  com,  when  the  fact  is,  they  have 

Jd.  p.4\2.  caused  tliere  to  be  two  bushels  where  there 

might  have  been  four. 

288.  That  while  the  A.  Simply  because  what  the  one  gets,  is 
man  who  builds  a  cot.  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by 
ton-mill  with  its  attend-  violence  through  the  medium  of  restrictions, 
cdvM^a  d^^'  *t  ^^"  ''^^  *"  immense  additional  loss  to  the  com- 
turn  for  ^h^"*capi'tai  ™^^^  besides ;  and  the  other  s  is  not 
which  he  has  advanced, 

•haJ]  be  lauded  to  the  ik.\e&  «&  ^v^^^^^^'^^^^'^^or,  who  makes  a  va- 
iuable  addition  to  the  alocV.  o^  t\^\\o\i^>w^"!\>Qcv--^\^T«v5^\^Q.^^  who  has 
expended  a  capitsi  oi  ftc\M«X  «.avo>M\\.  Vcv  ^.^vi\^vw^\\sv\itw^xM^x^ 
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which  double  or  treble  the  previous  produce  of  the  soil,  is,  it  seems, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  unprofitable  incumbrance  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  community  \-^Id,p.  412. 

289.  That  as  far  as  the  A.  To  the  individuals  immediately  em- 
interests  of  the  work-  ployed,  it  may  be  the  same;  as  it  may  be  the 
ing  classes  are  concern-  same  thing  to  a  porter,  whedier  he  carries  the 
ed,  it  cannot  admit  of  bag  of  a  true  man  or  a  Aief.  But  there  is  this 
dispute,  that  a  capital  behind,— that  all  that  is  expende<l  on  the  work- 
of  10,000/.  expended  in  -  classes  by  the  agriculturists  in  consequence 
improvements^^  whjch  ^^  restrictions,  is  squeezed  from  the  bones  and 
gWen  Vantity  of  land,  "^"^^^  "f  ^«  wording  classes  iii  some  otiier 
IS  at  the  very  least  as  P^^ce.  And  not  only  this  quantity,  but  one 
beneficially  employed  many  times  greater;— the  fact  being,  that  for 
as  a  capital  of  equal  every  shilling  returned  to  the  working  classes, 
amount  invested  in  me-  they  in  reality  lose  a  pound. 

chanical  improvements, 

which  double  the  quantity  of  wrought  commodities  fabricated  by  a 

given  expenditure  of  human  labour. — Id.  p.  413. 

290.  That  if  one  man,  A.  "  The  only  key,^' — when  it  is  notorious 
assisted  by  machinery,  that  the  landlords  have  been  passing  laws  to 
can  execute  what  re-  double  the  price  of  com.  and  defend  them 
quired  before  the  la-  now  upon  the  ground  that  their  removal  would 
hour  of  two  men,  the  nj^ke  it  fall  one  half. 

food  necessary  to  sup-        ^^^^  ^     ^^^^  it  -^  admitted  that  there 

l?con7Aufnrb7sa:    ^^^  an  extraordinary  and  rapid  rise  of 
ved,  and  in  the  end  be    '"'^^  3°  modem  times.     It  is  sometimes  af- 
added  to  the  amount  of    '«cted  to  be  denied, 
rent  already  paid  to  the 

landlord ; — the  operation  of  which  principle  furnishes  the  only  key, 
which  can  enable  us  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary and  rapid  rise  of  rents  in  modern  times. — Id,  p,  413. 

291.  That  the  true  so-         A.  Take  away  the  Com  Laws;  and  leave 
lution  of  the  rapid  in-    the  landlords  to  their  "true  solution." 
crease  of  rents  in  mo- 
dern times,  is  that  in 

former  times,  very  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  expended 
in  feeding  and  clothing  the  men  and  the  cattle  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions of  tillage ;  but  now,  the  improvements  of  husbandry,  and  the 
partial  substitution  of  machinery  for  hands,  enable  the  cultivator  to 
perform  the  same  labour,  with  the  consumption  of  half  the  quantity 
of  food.— /(rf.  p.  417. 

292.  That  the  intro-  A,  If  men  would  only  forget,  that  the  price 
duction  of  a  more  skil-  of  com  has  been  doubled  artificially  by  way 
ful  and  economical  sys-     of  aiding. 

tern  of  husbandry,  and 

the  application  of  ma-  . 

chinery  in  abrJdgiog  the  quantity  of  lood  ipteV\o\i^l  c^tavjssv^  xw 
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fabricating  the  clothing  required  for  agricultural  labourers,  constitute 
the  true  reason  why  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  carry  on  cultiva- 
tion in  districts  which  had  been  formerly  neglected. — Id.  p.  418. 

293.  That  it  is  per-  A,  The  same  might  have  been  said  to  Noah, 
fectly  clear  that  the  ex-  if  he  would  have  shut  himself  up  in  his  ark 
tent  to  which  the  ma-  and  lived  upon  what  could  be  grown  upon  his 
nufactures  of  any  coun-  jecks.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  show,  tokv  he 
try  can  be  pushed,  ex-  ,^^  ,^^  ^,-^^^ 

cept  by  rendering  the  "^ 

population     habitually 

dependent  for  food  upon  the  produce  of  a  foreign  soil,  must  correspond 

with  the  amount  of  the  surplus  produce  which  remains  beyond  the 

food  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  men  and  the  animals  engaged 

in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. — /cf.p.  420. 

294.  That  it  is  this  sur-  A,  This  will  be  all  true,  if  Noah  is  so 
plus,  which  forms  the  foolish  as  to  shut  himself  up.     But  the  diffi- 
basis  of  trade  and  manu-  culty  still  is,  why  he  should  shut  himself  up, 
factures:  without  this 

surplus  they  could  not 

even  exist;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  this  sur- 
plus will  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish  or  decay. — Id.p,  420. 

295.  That  this  is  the  A.  It  might  as  well  be  urged,  that  wells 
only  fund  upon  which  are  the  only  source  on  which  they  canperma- 
the  artisans  and  mecha-  nently  rely  for  drink.  The  only  objection  to 
nics  of  any  country  can  it  \^  that  the  other  sources  never  did  fail,  and 
permanently  rely  for  never  will. 
8ubsistence.-/</.p.420.  ^  far  from  its  being  the  only  fund,  it  is 

clear  that  there  have  been  countries  of  per- 
manent power  and  wealth,  which  had  no  reliance  upon  this  fund  at  all. 
Experience  and  history  prove,  not  only  that  a  country  may  be  in  the  habit 
of  obtaining  a  part  of  its  food  by  foreign  commerce,  but  the  whole ; 
without  any  of  the  consequences  threatened  by  the  agriculturists.  Their 
argument  is  in  fact  equally  good  against  foreign  commerce  universally. 
"  Of  all  things  keep  clear  of  foreign  commerce.  Resist  it ;  keep  it 
"  down  by  act  of  parliament.  It  will  ruin  you  ;  it  ruins  everybody.  If 
*'  you  get  rich  by  it,  all  you  have  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners. 
**  You  will  be  as  poor  as  rats.  Foreign  powers  will  dictate  to  you.  You 
**  will  be  weak  because  you  are  strong.  You  will  be  starved  to  death ; 
"and  all  by  foreign  commerce." 

296.  That  every  dis-  A.  "Every  d\acovery,  except  such  as  at^meHt 
covery  which  augments  the  gross  produce  of  land  at  home  hy  Jkeeputy 
the    gross    produce    of    out  twice  as  much  from  other  quarters. 

laud  in  a  greater  ratio 

than  the  food  consumed 

in  cultivating  it,  OT  w\\\c\\  i^dMit^&lVkft  cyuiantity  of  food  consumed  in 
agriculture  while  the  gto^a  pTo^\\c.^'\%  ticX^vcKvew\^^,must  add  to  the 
surplus  which  caube  eipeu'QL^^oxitB.^^>\l^^x>Kt«^.— \d»i^,^^\. 
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297.  That  80  far  is  the  A.  Having  com,  is  the  basis.  Honest  rent 
existence,  or  the  rise  of  is  not  opposed  to  having  com.  Dishonest, 
rent  from  being  inimi-    depends  on  shutting  it  out. 

ca]  to  the  interests  of 
manufactures  and  com- 
merce, that  it  forms  the  very  basis  on  which  they  are  founded.— /c/. 
p.  421. 

298.  That  the  large  A,  The  portion  which  arises  from  supe- 
amount  of  this  surplus  riority  in  agricultural  processes,  may  be  a 
constitutes,  in  truth,  basis;  but  not  the  portion  which  is  raised  by 
the  real  basis  of    the  dishonest  restrictions. 

manufacturing  prospe- 
rity  of   this  country ; 

and  is  the  true  reason  why  other  nations  are  so  much  behind  us  in 
this  important  branch  of  national  industry.— /(i.  p.  421 . 

299.  That  the  com-  A.  They  are  so,  if  Noah  consents  to  be 
mercial  operations,  and    shut  up. 

the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  are  equally  de- 
pendent with  our  manufactures  upon  the  surplus  produce  of  our  in- 
ternal agriculture. — Id,  p,  422. 

300.  That  the  diflFer-  A.  They  are  brought  to  be  exchanged  for 
ent  articles  imported  some  kind  of  Briti^  industry;  but  that  is 
into  this  country  from  not  tantamount  to  the  produce  of  our  own 
the  various  quarters  of  goil  unless  Com  Laws  make  it  so. 

the  globe,  are  brought 
hither  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  produce  of  our  own  soil. — IJ.  p*  422. 

301 .  That    when    a  A.  No  more  than  it  is  for  an  equivalent 
pound  of  pepper,  or  a  quantity  of  books  out  of  Mr.  Murray's  shop, 
pound  of  tea,  is  sold  by  That  is,— no  more  exclusively  and  necetsarily, 
a  shopkeeper  in  an  Eng- 
lish village,  it  is  merely 

an  exchange  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  Surinam,  or  of 
China,  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  beef  or  corn  produced  in 
some  English  field. — Id.  p.  422. 

302.  That  it  does  not.  A,  If  the  landlords  have  the  power  of  pre- 
in  any  respect,  alter  the  venting  anything  from  existing  except  what 
nature  and  effect  of  the  ig  raised  upon  their  own  corn  and  beef,  it  is 
tran8action,that  money  true  enough  that,  in  their  sense,  everything 
or  manufactured  goods  ^hat  is  brought  from  abroad  must  be  exchanged 
should  be  the  commo-  ^^^  ^^  produce  of  their  soil.  It  is  like  telling 
dities,  m  the  first  ^^  that  we  must  all  be  hanged  with  the  land- 
i^a^r'th^i^Kn  J-ds'  ^ne,  because^there  is  no  other.  But 
luxuries.  Whether  the  there  still  may  be  asked  the  question,  why  ^^ 
corn  and  beef  of  the  must  be  hanged  aX  aXV.  _^  wc.^ 
EDgJMh  fvmer  be  ex-        The  landloidB  ax^  <v!3^\Vft  ^vl^  ^^^  ^^^"^ 
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dSmtOj    for    poinl.  Tbrj  dunk  a  fanaUc 
pepper  sad  tea,  or  indi-    identity. 
rccUj — in  the  form  of 
■Mnofactared    cotton, 

or  ttnj  other  trticie  in  the  fabriauioo  of  whidi  his  beef  snd  com 
hsve  been  coosvmed— the  rcsvit  is  ezactty  the  iSBc.— M  p.  422. 


303.  Tbstbyslswof  ji.  For  <<shnr  of  Datiiie''resd  s  "law  of 
natore,  which  no  effort    kndkrds.'*   Try. 

or   ingenuity   of  man 
can  coantenict  or  mo- 
dify, the  extent  and  infennty  of  onr  demand  for  foreign  commodities 
nrast  be  regnli^ed  by  the  excess  of  our  sgricaltoral  produce  orer  cor 
infernsl  cootamption. — U,p,  422. 

304.  That  if  this  ex.  ^.  The  excev  might  be  absent  altogedier, 
cess  wss  destroyed,  fo*  and  fofeign  commerce  go  aa.  And  for  ereiy 
reigp  commerce  mast  addition  made  to  it  by  the  Com  Laws,  fiifeign 
be  insUntly  and  com-  t,ade  and  everybody's  trade,  is  injured  by 
pletelf        annihilated;  many  times  the  amoont 

and,  in  the  exact  pro-  j^  ^jj^^^^  -^  ^  patting  forward  what  wiU 

portion  th*t  this  eie«i  y^^,^  if  Noah  Vons^ts  to  be  shut  up, 

incressci  or  diminishes,         , ,.      ^ .,~.^ ^  _.r> 

win  our  foreign  trade  «^  cmic^mg  the  possibihty  of  any  odier 

flourish  or  decay^/rf.    ■*«*«  ^^  ^»™«»- 
p.  422. 

305.  That  the  weaver  -rf.  True  enough,  so  long  as  Ac  wearer  is  by 
who  exchanges  a  bushel  law  incapable  of  obtaining  any  property  ex- 
of  wheat,  or  what  is  the  cept  as  the  instrument  of  gain  to  the  land- 
same  thing,  pays  the  proprietor.  But  then  the  consequence  is  de- 
market  value  of  a  bushel  pendent  upon  this  awful  state  of  law,  and  not 
of  wheat,  for  a  pound  ^  natural  necessity. 
li»lr:«i!.'Tf  ^fo 'I.?/  The  coincidences  noted  between  the  effects 
Plus  ^r^duce  o?  ^h^  ^^  «>™  ^^^^  ^^  of  slavery,  are  the  deporta- 
land,  Which  he  had  pre-  ^^:  ^^  ^^^9^.  ¥^^'  ^nd  kstly  the  inca- 
viously  received  from  pacity  for  obtaimng  property  except  as  the 
the  farmer  as  wages  for  instrument  and  by  the  permission  of  anotha. 
weaving  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  notorious  that  the  two  things  go  together; 
— Id.  p.  422.  and  the  defenders  of  the  one,  are  so  of  the 

other  also.  There  is  a  unity  of  principle; 
both  systems  being  founded  on  the  oppression  of  the  weaK  for  the 
advantage  of  the  strong. 

306.  That  nothing  can  ^.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  can  hare 

be      more      fallacious,  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  manufac- 

more    unphilosophtcal,  turing  and  commercial  classes,  that  should 

more  mischievous,  l\vftii  YiB^eUdto  the  expectation  that  they  can  be 

the   notion  wh\ch   Y\^%  taXVe^  o\xV  o-l  ^«vt  ^wnxMin-sense  and  feelimr 

been  actively  piopaga-    tj^^x^^  to^i^»^^*  Wm^ix,  \.>A\a  ^.iwt  m 
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ted^  that  on  many  oc-  identity  of  interest  with  the  robbers,  is  only 
casions  the  interests  of  for  idiots.  If  the  manufacturers  had  got  a 
the  manufacturing  and  duty  upon  home-grown  com,  they  would 
commercial  classes  are  probably  do  their  best  to  keep  it;  but  they 
diametrically  opposed  ^^^^^  ^ever  commit  themselves  by  advancing 
to  those  oftheagricul-  ^.^j^  a  demure  countenance,  that  it  was  un- 
lurists.— ia.  p,  4^.  philosophical  to  believe  they  had  any  dif- 

ference of  interest  with  the  agriculturists. 
There  might  be  two  Manchesters  and  two 
Birminghams,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
might  be  twice  as  great  and  prosperous  as  they  are ;  but  the  agriculturists 
mc^e  a  law  to  hinder  it.  The  manufacturers  might  at  this  moment  hav% 
been  manufacturing  for  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ;  but  the  land- 
lords made  a  law  in  1815  to  prevent  it,  and  now  the  continent  manufac- 
tures for  itself.  The  way  they  effected  this,  was  by  determining  that 
three  houses  in  Old  Sarum  should  send  a  member  to  parliament,  and 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  should  send  none.  The  object,  and  the 
way  of  compassing  it,  were  intelligible  to  every  man  that  can  bait  a 
mouse-trap ;  and  to  this  day  an  outcry  is  made  about  maintaining  the> 
balance  of  the  agricultural  interest. — ^And  in  all  this  the  manu&cturing 
•lasses  are  to  find  no  opposition  of  interests. 

307.  That  it  should  be  A,  Fallacy,  three  deep.— First,  it  is  not 
recollected  that  the  true  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  create 
manufacturer  does  not  wealth.  He  creates  all  the  difference  between 
create  wealth;  he  merely  t^e  coat,  and  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back, 
modifies  that  which  has  jf  jj^  g^ts  and  drinks  during  the  process, 
been  already  produced  ^j^^  ^^^^  -^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

:L!.„u«r?.°f'J"  Yi  «  meat  and  drink  to  Aim;  and  there  is  created, 
agriculturists. — la,    p.  xjj«ija 

^23  meat  and  dnnk  and  a  coat. 

Secondly,  to  modify  is  to  create.    It  is  to 
create  the  mode ;  which  in  a  doublet  is  some- 
thing, as  any  man  may  prove  by  trying  to  do  without  it. 

Thirdly,  tiiough  what  is  modified  may  be  produced  by  tome  agricultu- 
rists, it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  produced  by  one  particular  set  of 
agriculturists  and  no  other.  Which  is  what  we  are  expected  not  to  think  of. 

308.  That  while  a  ma-        A,  Produced  by  some  agriculturist.      But 
nufacturer  is  preparing    not  necessarily  by  the  home  agriculturist, 
the  cloth  of   which   a 

coat  is  afterwards  made, 

or  building  a  house  which  is  to  be  afterwards  occupied,  he  must  be 
subsisted  in  every  stage  of  the  process  by  the  wealth  or  food  produced 
by  the  agriculturist.— /d.  p.  423. 

309.  That  houses.  A,  From  some  part  of  the  bosom;  but  not 
manufactories,  ships,  necessarily  from  that  part  which  is  occupied 
machines,    and    other    by  tlie  home  growers. 

fabrics  required  for  the 
accommodation  and 
convenience  of  the  community,  we  the  xe^i^%fttv\.^X\NWk  ^\>a5A 

roL,  IV.  2  w 
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of  food  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  coc- 
sumed  in  constructing  them. — Id,  p.  A2A. 

310.  That  it  is  there-  A,  It  is  not  that  they  forget,  but  that  they 
fore  not  a  little  sur-  remember.  It  is  precisely  because  the  re- 
prising that  political  ward  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
economisto,  and  even  dustry  must  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
practical        sUtesmen,  goil—that  is,  of  mme  soil,— that  thev  demand 

Quentty  toXYet  thlt    ^  ^^^  ^°"'  ^''*^^^'  '^^^  °^  *^**'  ^^  ^' 
Uie  reward    of    man  u-     l*"idlords  embark  themselves  upon  liie  shallow 

factnring  and  commer-  ^°P*»  ^**  *®  "^^^  '"'^  ^^  ^  understood  m 
cial  industry  must  de-  meaning  nothing  but  their  own. 
pend  upon  the  produce  '^c  claim  of  the  landowners  to  attentioD 
raised  by  the  cultiva-  on  the  ground  of  being  <^  practical  **  men,  is  a 
tion  of  the  soil.-^/i.  p.  fallacy  from  beginning  to  end.  The  oi^y 
424.  thing  of  which  they  have  a  practical  know- 

ledge, is  that  they  are  gainers  by  the  wrong. 
And  those  who  are  starved,  who  are  in  the  Gazette,  or  are  obliged  to 
emigrate,  are  the  men  of  practical  knowledge  on  tiie  otfier  side. 

The  boasted  wisdom  of  the  '*  practical'*  moi,  is  only  the  wisdom  of 
the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  and  the  thief;  and  consists  in  gras{Hng  at 
a  present  enjoyment,  without  considering  that  at  some  time  or  to  some- 
body,  the  enjoyment  is  overbalanced  by  a  greater  practical  suffering.  It 
is  financial  immorality ; — ^which  means  bad  logic.  And  for  such  a 
defect  in  their  logic,  knaves  are  hanged. 

31 1.  That  about  sixty  A,  This  can  be  matter  of  small  joy  to  them, 
millions  of  quarters  of  if  they  ought  to  have  had  twice  as  much, 
wheat,— which  at  sixty  still  less  can  it  be  matter  of  exultation  to 
shillings  per  quarter  will  them,  that  it  is  worth  a  hundred  and  eighty 
be  worth  one  hundred  minio^    because    the  quarter  is    at   sixty 

Hn^-te^TnnuX^^^^  '^^^^^^^''    The  landlords  would  appanmtly 

pended  upon  the  manu-  ^f\^  expected  their  gratitude  t»  be  doubled, 

facturers   and  artisans  ^^  instead  of  sixty  shillings  it  had  been  at  a 

of    this    country.— /rf.  hundred  and  twenty. 
p.  425. 

312.  That  however  A.  There  is  no  contrast  in  the  question, 
large  and  important  our  The  fallacy  is  in  stating,  that  because  one 
foreign  commerce  may  account  may  be  great  and  the  other  small,  it 
appear,  when  examined  jg  profitable  to  add  a  quarter  of  com  to  one, 

uffiiSlJely'  i  "oris    ''' *«  ^y^  "'  "^■"«  *-»  l""^"  «•«"-  "« 

tion    when    contrasted        t?1u  •  i  •  4.  -^  *  •  n  •.  •  u 

with  our  domestic tx^de.        '^  ^^.^.''^"ITf^^'^rrT^^'V'  '™^^'  '*"**" 
— /rf.  0  425  ca»afe\t  IS  robbed.     The  highwayman  says  to 

'^'        '  liSae  Tasxv\ift\kaa%Vcvw»J-^"  Which  of  us  has 

'*  ^ft  \v<MkN\«8\.  yvxsfc^     KsA  ^^f^^Ssv^  ^<^  YOU 
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313.  That  the  capital  A»  If  it  was  two  hundred  thousand,  it 
actually  invested  in  the  would  only  be  so  much  the  worse,  as  for  as  it 
cultiYation  of  ttie  soil  ig  the  consequence  of  Corn  Laws.  It  is  Viko 
by  the  landlords  and  answering  an  objection  to  wells,  by  saying  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  j^^i  invested  in  them  wUl  be  two  thousand 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  ,„5iio„g 

ttoo  thousand  millions. 
—Id.  p.  426. 

314.  That  to  encou-  ^.  Encourage  draining;  but  not  by  Corn 
rage  draining,  inclosing.  Laws,  which  is  what  is  meant. 
manuring,  canal  and  Why  does  not  that  eminent  modem  statos- 
road-making.  or  any  man  Sir  Richard  Bimie*,  ask  the  practical 
other  process  •  which  ^g^  ^^o  are  brought  before  him,  for  an 
tends  to   augment  the  «.  obvious  view  "  of  the  true  interests  of  the 

^l-J^?L\.\.^r^.rJl^    community?     Obviously,  because  he  thuiks 
abridge  the  labour  re-    , i   •   «   .    •  »i  •      i   *  i     •    .i 

quirlS  in  tUling  it.  is  ^^'"^  o^^^O"*  ^»«^'  "  ^^»*^^  ^^«  "  ^^'''^  ^" 
the  surest  and  most  prevent. 
efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  extending  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  And  yet  how  little  favour  does  this  very  obvious  view  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  community  appear  to  find  in  the  policy  of 
modern  statesmen. — Id.  p.  426. 

3 1 5.  That  bounties,  A.  Bounties  and  the  rest,  have  had  thei  r  day . 
drawbacks,  immunities,  The  family  is  drawing  to  a  close.  But  it  is 
privileges,  and  other  quite  fair  that  tlie  mercantile  men  should  have 
forcing  expedients,  are  {^^  tables  turned  upon  them.  The  great  cure  for 
very  commonly  em-  f^nigg  ^  ^ let „ign  ^y  ^^^^^  up^,,  Q^e  another. 
ployed  to  promote  ma-  "^  '^ 
nufactures  and  com- 
merce, while  the  staple  manufacture  of  almost  every  country,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  is  too  frequently  overlooked.— M  p.  426. 

316.  That  Colbert  J.  Colbert  meddled,  and  burnt  his  fingers 
prohibited  all  exporta-  on  one  side.  Which  is  no  reason  why  we 
tion  of  corn,  and   did    should  burn  ours  on  the  other. 

not  succeed ;  —  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  be 
inferred,  that  we  should  prohibit  ail  importation. — Id.  p.  427- 

817.  That  the  neglect        A.  What  should  have  been  proved  is,  that 
of    agriculture    ruined    the  want  of  Com  Law(^  ruined  Spain. 
Spain.— /rf.  p.  428. 

318.  That  the  inter-  A.  Tme,  if  things  were  in  a  state  of  justice; 

ests    of  the    manufac-  but  not  when  the  agricidturists  are  in  the 

turers  and  the  landlords,  act  of  using  violence.     Suppose  a  collector 

when      properly     exa-  on  the  high  road,  to  tell  a  manufacturer,  that 

mined,    will  be     found  their  interests  when  properly  examined,  will 
exactly  to  coincide :  no 

*  Then  chief  police  ma^sirale. — Added  Vn\%W. 

2n  a 
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measure  injarious  to  be  found  exactly  to  coincide; — ^tfaat  aH  be 
the  one  can  ever  be  gets,  he  means  to  expend  upon  mannCustnrers ; 
introduced,  which  will  ^-that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  great  body  df 
not,  in  the  end,  be  found  collectors  to  render  their  road  as  prodnc- 
to  inflict  an  equal  in-  ^^^  ^g  possible,  but  in  this  result  the 
jury  upon  the  other,  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes  are  pre- 
^tb^vora«i?u^^^^  cisely  as  much  concerned  as  theirs.  Thesis 
?ists  to  render  their  land  "<>*  ??  i^di^d^al  manufacturer  on  earththal 
as  productive  as  possible;  "^^^  acquiesce  m  such  reasoning;  and  it 
but  in  this  result  the  in-  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  manufacturos 
terests  of  the  manufac-  a<  &  body  will  be  more  easily  imposed  upon, 
turing  classes  are  pre-  Is  what  is  intended  to  be  impressed  upon  them, 
cisely  as  much  concern-  that  the  more  they  are  rotSeU,  the  better  fir 
ed  as  theirs.— /</.  p,  432.    themulvet  ? 

When  money  is  taken  from  a  tradesman's 
till,  and  expended  with  himself,  he  recovers  the  profit  on  the  goods,  but  he 
loses  the  prime  cost.  The  agriculturists  say,  not ;  ,and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  manufacturers  will  allow  themselvcj  to  be  persuaded  of  it. 

Upon  the  same  principle  one  of  the  ''  Ultra  Tories  '  said  lately,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  j^j  for  the  Turkish  fleet,  because  the  Turks 
would  expend  the  money  on  our  manufactures.  Good  keeping  flie  ma- 
nufacturers' purses  would  be  in,  in  such  hands.  Why  do  not  our  trades* 
men  scatter  their  money  about  the  streets?  It  would  all  come  back  to 
their  shops;  which  upon  "Ultra  Tory'*  principles  would  be  enough. 

The  truth  is  that  Toryism  is  one  great  money  fraud ;  and  the  Whig  of 
Whigs  is  the  multiplication  table.  Words  change  their  meanings,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  about  what  they  used  to  \te.  What  Toryism 
means  now,  is  a  determination  to  do  all  that  can  be  aafifydone^  here  and 
everywhere,  towards  keeping  up  the  robbery  of  one  set  of  men  fir  the  advan' 
tage  of  another y  with  the  loss  of  nine-tenths  by  the  way »  And  the  reason 
why  robbery  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  abroad,  is  '^  If  other  nations 
should  do  so  too,  what  is  to  become  of  our  robberies  at  home?** 

319.  That   admitting,  J,  Not  a  whit  more  dependent  upon  fiireign 

for  the  Rake  of  discus-  countries,  than  foreign  countries  are  depen- 

sion,  that  certain  classes  dent  upon  them.    If  we  get  the  com,  we  do 

in  this  country  would  ^^^  ^^  jt  for  nothing;  we  give   clothing, 

derive  profit  from  a  free  ^^^  foreigners  can  as  ill  do  without  the 

crea?er  "number  of  ma*  ^1^*^^"K'  «*  ^«  *^^"  ^^'^°^^  *^^  *^°"'-  1^ 
nufacturers  would  be  foreign  trade  is  to  be  kent  down  by  act  of  par- 
employed,  clothed,  and  Ijament  because  it  makes  men  mutually  de- 
fed,  if  the  ports  were  pendent,  the  agriculturists  had  better  take  to 
open  to  the  free  ad-  their  moated  castles  again,  and  let  us  be 
mission  of  foreign  grain,    adscripti  gkbee. 

Still     this     advantage,        Exjjerience  proves,  that  it  is  not  the  im- 

whatever  mig\\t  be  \la    Tg^oNed  and  manufacturing  nation,   but  the 

amount,  would  be  \v\^«     gto^et^o^  T\v.^<t \RQ^^^a.ce.^  that  are  the  depen- 

nJteJy    counterbalanced     ^^^\^.   ^\\\^'^\\^«sv\  ^»s\  ^^  H;vtbout  the 

by  th  e  i  ir policy  and  d«.n-     ^t^ide  W\\'^^^s&^«^^'^^**-«  ^^Qssxv^\^sHK«.-^>&Jsg8s^ 

Uer  of  making  tb\»iaVat\d     ^\^^  ^^d^  V\^^£i»^«sv^»    ^N«bw '^ssr  \^^av 

^he  seat  of  number\ew 
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testablishments,  where  attempted  to  stop  the  supply  of  naval  stores, 
foreigners  may  bring  he  was  off  his  throne  in  an  instant.  And  ten 
their  surplus  corn  to  be  years  afterwards,  the  inability  of  the  Russian 
consumed  in  fabricating  government  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a 
the  manufactures  they  treaty  in  opposition  to  the  commercial  depen- 
requirc.  Let  us  imagine  ^^^^  ^f  Ruasiai  upon  England,  was  the  cause 
J^J.*\o°^ZSo^re^"a  ofthe  ruinof  Na^eon. 
erower  might   end    in 

bringing  into  this  country  a  permanent  annual  supply  of  10,000,000 
of  quarters  of  corn ;  this  would  ultimately  bring  about  an  increase  of 
our  manufacturing  population  to  the  amount,  we  will  say,  of  3,000,000 
workmen,  employed  in  fabricating  commodities  to  be  exported  in  ex- 
change for  this  corn.  We  should  thus  have,  within  the  limits  of  this 
country,  3,000,000  manufacturers  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  employment  and  subsistence.— Quarttfr/y  Review,  iVb.74, 
Article  on  the  Com  Lawt,  p,  426. 

320.  That  this  neces-  A»  The  argument  is  like  saying  to  a  shop- 
sary  supply  of  foreign  keeper,  "  Be  careful  not  to  allow  your  con- 
corn  might  be  partially,  "  cems  to  increase.  Do  not  you  see  that  you 
or  even  totally,  cut  off  u^m  ^g  at  the  mercy  of  your  customers;— 
by  natural  causes—by  « that  they  can  rum  you  at  any  time,  for  mere 
hSJ^i;^te-o7b%°Doli[^^  "estrangement  or  caprice?  Besides,  they 
crf.?rangem'Jnt'°and  I  ^ \"  ^^  by  natural  causes ;  they  may 

foreign  caprice. Id.  P.  o^eak  their  necks,  or  get  into  the  list  of 

426.                    *         •     •  <t  bankrupts.''      To    which    the    shopkeeper 

would  only  reply,  **  They  will  not  all  break 
'^  their  necks  at  once.  And  as  for  caprice,  as  long  as  I  give  good  articles, 
^  if  one  will  not  buy  from  me  another  will." 

321 .  That  the  increase  A.  Suppose  the  manufacturers  were  to  say, 
of  our  manufacturing  "We  do  not  like  bumpkins.  They  are  a 
system  has,  unquestion-  «  stupid  race.  They  are  moreover  immoral; 
ably,  eftected  already  a  «  and  get  innumerable  bastards.  They  must 
considerable  revoluUon  «  ^^^  ^  allowed  to  multiply.  We  will  have 
m  the  morals  and  habits  «  „„  .«♦  ♦«  «.,♦  «  *.^^  ^^^  k^»^<i.>i^urn  /.^m  '* 
which    had    previously  "  «i  Act  to  put  a  tax  on  home-grown  com. 

characterized  the  bulk  Suppose,  ^ain,  part  of  the    and-owners 

of  the   inhabitants    of  were  to  say,  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  our  moun- 

this  country;  the  con-  '^tain  lands  are  healthier  than  the  others, 

fined  and  crowded  stale  **  Men  live  longer  on  them.     Pass  an  Act  to 

of  manufactories  has  a  '' prevent  the  men  of  ft  ns  from  selling  their 

decided     tendency     to  <'  crops.    It  is  charity." 

shorten  the  average  du-  Upon  such  pretexts  as  these  it  is,  that  the 

ration  of   human   life,  legislature  is  called  upon  to  cut  off  a  large 

and     to    corrupt     the  proportion  of  the  public  from  the  common 

feelings  of  the  workmen  ^ght  of  all  men  to  sell  the  fruits  of  their  in- 

STp^o'S  toTe^^teS    "^e^Wislature  is  c«l\«l  ^^W,  Ss.  ^. 
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of    our  manufacturing  the  represmtations  of  his  enemies  and  rivals, 

system  would,    in  the  is  a  fit  subject  to  have  justice  done  him. 

eye  of  an  intelligent  and  Instead  of  the  manti^actunng  and  commer- 

humane  legislator,  com-  cial  system  being  productive  of  moral  and 

pensate  for  the  moral  „^^  e^jj^  it  jg  ^^^  ^as  made  the  great 

and  social  evils  unavoid-  diffcrencebetween  the  modem  and  the  ancient 

-/rfT4ir  '^"^^-    With  the  ancients  the  road  to  weahh 

'  lay  in  the  robbery  of  others;  wiHi  the  modenH, 

in  industry  and  freedom.  The  predilections  of 
the  agricultiuists  are  all  in  favour  of  antiquity. 

322.  That  a  deficient  A,  The  common  people  on  the  continent 

crop,  or  a  bad  harvest,  would  not  clamour  to  be  deprived  of  clothes, 

would  cause  prices  to  The  only  consequence  therefore  would  he, 

rise  very  rapidly  on  the  that  the  price  of  com  would  rise,  and  Ae 

^^n!Tn\\VL^y'^''^'"  price  Of  cloth  fall.  The  British  manufec- 
mours  of  the  common    f  -•  *.      ^    -a^       ^  ^  4X. 

people  would    speedily    turers  must  give  a  greater  proportion  of  doth, 

compel  the  continental  f?'  »  «»ntaer  meal  of  com ;  and  be  content  to 
governments  to  pro-  "V®  ^®"  plentifully  than  usual,  till  the  next 
hibit  the  exportation  of  year  brought  relief.  And  the  foreigners  on 
corn. — Id.  p.  427.  their  part  must  economize  in  the  use  of  com, 

that  uey  may  have  wherewith  to  buy  clothes ; 
and  in  the  use  of  cloth  too,  that  they  may  have  less  diminution  in  their 
meal  of  com.  The  consequences  will  be  equally  shared  ;  and  the  re- 
lative deficiency  will  be  no  greater  on  the  whole,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  supplying  of  the  British  manufacturers  had  never  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  the  foreign  growers.  No  increased  danger  of  famine 
arises  out  of  the  system.  It  would  therefore  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
affirm,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  people  at  all,  because  heaven  only 
knows  whether  there  may  come  a  year  when  they  will  all  be  starved. 

323.     That     another  A.  When  Prussia  wants  no  more  manu- 

cause  of  more  extensive  factures,  we  must  try  Tartary ;    and  so  on  till 

operation  would  gradu-  the  world  is  filled  up.      As  to  what  may  take 

ally  dimmish,    and    in  place  then,  it  is  like  saying  to  Noah,  "  Never 

the  TuDDaes°wh^"h  ^^       *^^"^  °^»°^°»  ^^'^  ^^y°"'  "^-     ^"""^  ^"^ 
der  a  free  trade  in  co"rn"    "'^^  °***jr  ^"""^  "^^  the  world  will  be  filled 
would  be  sent  to   the       "P*     ^"^^   "O"*®  prudence  and  economy, 
English    market.     We    "  ^^  ^^7  ^*>«'«  Y^^  ^«-" 
will        suppose      that 

Prussia  should  send  into  this  country  corn  sufficient  to  maintaia 
20,000  workmen  employed  in  manufactures;  and  that  the  Prussian 
government  should  eventually  succeed  in  establishing  manufactories 
at  home,  wherein  this  corn  would  be  consumed  in  fabricating  the 
wrought  commodities  which  the  Prussian  people  now  obtain  from 
abroad.     The  20,000  'woxVLWveu  employed  here  to  supply  the  manu- 
factured goods   reqviueA  \i^  'Pim'skv^*  ^wM  then  be  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  cast  upotvlV^  coxmkv^tvvX^j  Xvi  ^  ^\»^r.  ^\  ^'^ictltution.— 
Mp.421, 
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324.  That  we  may,  in  A,  This  is  like  saying  to  Mr.  Whitbread, 
imagination,  conceive  "Do  not  brew.  It  is  clear  that  other  people 
this  country  to  have  be-  w  ^ill,  sooner  or  later,  turn  brewers  and  drink 
come,  under  a  system  ''their  own  beer;  and  what  iwT/ then  become 
of  free  trade  m  corn,  « of  yowr  miserable  family  r' 
Ei^e'^BTthis  s?a?e'  ^he  /mswer  to  all  this  is,  ti^t  everything 
of  things  could  not  °"  ®""^  ^  temporary ;  and  that  if  we  are  to 
endure— other  nations  q^rrel  with  every  good  we  cannot  prove 
would,  sooner  or  later,  eternal,  we  may  all  set  about  hanging  our- 
tum  manufacturers,  and  selves  because  we  are  not  likely  to  live  for 
consume  their  corn  at  ever.  The  self-denial  of  the  Stoics  was  no- 
home;  and  the  people  thing  to  this;  and  we  are  all  to  be  thus 
in  this  country  who  de-  stoical,  that  the  landlords  may  have  double 
pended  upon  this  foreign  rents. 

trade,  would,  sooner  or 
later,  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation. — Id.  p.  428. 

325.  That  this  is  the  A.  It  is  something  to  have  been  Venice, 
true  reason  of  the  de-  instead  of  a  groupe  of  muddy  islands  in  the 
clension  of  Venice,  Pisa,  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  It  is  better  to  have 
Florence,  and  the  Han-  been  Venice,  than  to  have  been  always  mud. 
seauc  towns,  in  wealth  ^he  weakness  and  folly  of  Venice,  it  would 

:S^TetV£S;op^sin?o'  ^Pf  .-;.  H  -,  ch-i°g  to  be  mistr^  of  the 
which  the  surpluS  com  Adriatic,  instead  of  some  score  of  fishing- 
of  Europe  was  poured  "^'^^  ^  >^he  owners  of  the  mud  would  have 
to  be  consumed  in  ma-    counselled. 

nufactories. — Id.p.  428.         If  Venice  had  been  confined  to  the  com  of 

the  islands  by  a  blockade,  an  illustration 
would  have  arisen  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  a  high  price  of  com. 
Com  Laws  are  only  a  blockade  by  a  home  enemy,  instead  of  a  foreign. 

326.  That  nothing  A,  It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to 
forms,  a  more  singular  him,  whether  his  trade  and  craft  is  in  what 
feature  of  the  clamour  Adam  Smith  calls  the  "  progressive  state,"  or 
recently  excited  against  whether  it  is  in  the  "  stationary  or  the  declin- 

iil    Ki?!!?   t^^•        t?    ing-"    It  °^««  to  Wm  all  the  difference  of 
the    blind    zeal    with    k«««:«^« «,  ^i^^^ 

which  the  manufactur-    H^^""  ?/ ^'^T  ,  ,v      • 

ing      workmen     have        It  is  quite  tme,  that  ^ere  is  a  constant /«.- 

joined  in  the  cry.    It  is  ^'^  ^9  "*®  ^*K«*  °^  labour  to  bear  a  certain 

alleged  that  the  repeal  proportion  to  the  market  price  of  com.    But 

of  the  Corn-laws  would  when  trade  is  increasing,  wages  are  always  a 

reduce     the    price    of  little  ahead  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the 

bread ;  and  it  is  on  this  point,  and  when  declining,  a  little  behind ; 

ground  that  the  poor  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.    To  speak 

weavers  have  been  pre-  in  mathematical  terms,  the  Happiness  at  any 

jailed  upon  to  bellow  given  period,  varies  as  the  velocity  of  increase 

for  their  abolition.  But  ^f  tjjg  x^g .  ^  ^^^es  as  the  fluxion  of  T. 

^!!iii"^    !tl,        *?      And  it  is  simply  \)Di%  mci«mKc&.  ^\  ^^^ga*.  ^^ 
should  resuh  from  the      ^     ^      ^^     ^^  ^^  .^«^v.Wte«««.VK. 
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repeal    of   these    laws,  increase  their  numbers  when  their  trade  in- 

how  would  that  benefit  creases ;  and  the  contrary. 
the      labouring      roe-        It  i»  this  self-same  increment  of  the  trade 

cbanic?      Does  he  not  ^0,  which  enables  the  middle  and  higher 

know  that  it  is  a  law  of  classes  at  one  time  to  make  fortunes  by  com- 

^  S!i!L.t^"°™^\  JfS  merce,  and  the  want  of  which  at  another  time 

!?•«  nPI-Inr*^  1.^7    si^ts  them  into  the  Gazette.     It  would  be  a 
even  or  nature^s  laws,  .     ,  i.^*  i    ^i.  *  -i.  •       i    xu 

that  the  wages  of  labour  Sreat  mistake  to  thmk,  that  it  is  only  the 
must,  upon  an  average  made-to-be-cut-down-by-yeomanry  sort  of 
of  years,  bear  an  exact  people  that  are  concerned.  Their  case  would 
proportion  to  the  mar-  ne  hopeless  enough,  if  it  was.  But  luckily 
ket  price  of  com  ? — Id.  for  them,  their  betters  are  in  the  same  boat. 
P»  429«  All  the  uncultivated  portions  of  the  world 

are  so  many  provisions  of  nature  for  causing 
this  salutary  increment  to  be  perpetual,  at  all 
events  till  ike  world  is  filled  up.  And  to  resolve  to  be  miserable  now,  lest 
we  should  be  miserable  whenme  world  is  filled  up, — isthesame  folly  that  it 
wdbld  be  widi  an  American  settler,  or  with  Noah.  Let  potteritif  make 
cheap  soups.     What  better  will  they  be,  for  our  having  made  them  too  ? 

327.  That  the  cry  of        A,  No  more  than  the  cry  of  "  dear  com '' 
"  cheap  bread  *' has  im-  has  imposed  on  the  understanding  of  the 
posed  upon  the  under-  landlords.    Each  party  knows  perfectly  what 
standing  of  our  labour-  ^t  is  about    It  remains  only  to  be  seen  which 
ers.— irf.  p.  430.  ijj  tljg  gjj^l  ^jll  y^  ^qj^  ^g  unjust. 

328.  That  latterly  a  A*  The  reason  for  taking  away  the  monopoly 
species  of  spurious  phi-  of  the  landowners,  is  because  their  possession 
losophy  has  gained  of  it  was  founded  in  injustice  from  the  begin- 
ground  among  the  mem-  „,-;^.     if  the  manufacturers  had  got  a  duty 

u     ,°  r  *  ,P?'"^'Cul6r  ^jpon  home-grown  corn,  for  the  sake  of  in- 

nomv    wh'ich    •  sUri  <^'e^'"g  ^^  quantity  which  should  be  pur- 

?he  promotion^  of  the  chased  with  their  manufactures  from  abroad, 

advantage  of  one  class  ***«  agncultunsts  would  see  clearly,  that  for 

of  the  community  at  *^*  manufacturers  to  whine  and  say,  "  Is  it 

the  expense  of  another;  "just,  is  it  moral,  to  deprive  one  man  of  his 

which     justifies      the  "property  in  order  to  confer  it  upon  another," 

crushing  of  an   indi-  — would  be  like  a  highwayman  saying  the 

vidua! ,  or  a   body   of  same  on  the  destruction  of  his  trade,  and  ask* 

individuals,      provided  ing  who  was  to  compensate  him  for  the  capi- 

some  plausible  theory  tal  laid  out  in  his  pad  nag.    The  answer  of 

can    be   advanced    to  the  asriculturists  to  the  manufacturers  would 

show,    that    from    his  ^                                     _    .       - 


r„5«  I«  -T    V  T     be»  "  The  thing  is  unjust.    It  is  what  men 

ruin  an  advantage  will    «  '        •,         ®      u  !l       n      uu  t*.  • 

result  to  the  rest  of  the    >f  !*?^"  ^"^^^^  ^  ^l^  f°^^,7*  ..?  « 


would,  at  least  for   a   'wV^^^^^'^ties  are  reversed. 

time,    prove  injurioxis       ^^  i(kftTft«sv\s.Wtoa«^^ft'st«i  to  ask  for  justice 

to  the  owners  and  oc*    to  i^«aa^N«»,  m^ws^  ^^fss&A^xs^  'vsv^VM^ 
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cupien  of  land  in  this  but  their  opponents, — they  would  ask  to  have 

country ;  that  it  would  a    bounty  on  imported  com,    for  as   lon^ 

in  all  cases  cause  a  con-  as  the  agriculturists  have  had  ^a  duty.     It 

tiderable  loss,    and  in  ^ould  be  only  simple  compensation;  and 

many   instances  occa-  ^^^^^  y^  attended  with  no  greater  loss  to  the 

5i^'*«?1k«?o  51*1"**^^*"  community  than  the  previous  system.    What 

STia  Se  3  by  ?h;  *^«  maiiufacturers  should  impress  upc.i  them. 

cultivator.    But  on  the    ««l^f  ,  *?^  ?P0»  ^^'^  5^*^^"  "'  *^f  '*'! 
principles    by     which     would   be  justice ;  and  that  if  they  do  not 

they  profess  to  be  guid-     ^^  ^or  it,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 

ed,  they  contend  that    and  not  of  their  opponents. 

such  a  measure  is  jus-         The  Latin  quotation  purports,  that  "  Liber* 

tiflable,  because  it  will    *'  ality  in  these  days  means  giving  away  other 

produce  an    advantsge     «*  people's  property ; " — being  word  for  word 

to  the  rest  of  the  commu-    the  pretext  of  the  Patrician  robbers  in  the  case 

nity.    Granting    for  a    of  the  Agrarian  law.    (See  6  225.)    Men  first 

moment,  that  the  view    ^^ke  what  is  not  their  own,  and  then  raiA  au 

wbich  they  take  of  the    ^„*„,„  «u«.,f  *«»»,w».f„ 

subject  should  turn  out    ^^^^^'^  *^"'  V^?^^- 

to  be  correct;  that  the 

loss,  which  they  are  prepared  to  inflict  upon  the  agriculturists,  should 

{>rove  a  gain  to  the  other  classes  of  society,— we  beg  to  ask  them,  is 
t  just,  is  it  moral,  to  deprive  one  man  of  his  property,  in  order  to 
confer  it  upon  another  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  any  lilnglish  statesmen  as 
Cato  said  of  some  of  his  contemporaries— £i6era/t/(u  hoc  deroum 
appeilatur  aliena  bona  largiri  ?— ie^.  p.  435. 

329.  That  whoever  as-  A.  The  English  manufacturer  has  a  right 
serts  that  a  foreigner  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  machinery,  and 
fabricates  commodities  aU  the  advantage.  Instead  of  which,  the 
at  a  smaller  cost  than  agriculturist  thinks  he  is  doing  a  gracious  act, 
the  English  manufac-  jf  ^^  leaves  the  manufacturer  enough  to  place 
«ir;«vf  huVnX!?!;  Wm  on  what  the  agriculturist  is  pleased  to 
Swer'i'sletStain"  consider  equal  terms  with  foreigners,  and  puU 
a  gross  fiJlacy.   There-  the  rest  into  his  own  pocket. 

duction  which  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  makes  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
manufacture  a  given  quantity  of  wrought  goods  is  kept  entirely  out  of 
tight— /d  p.  439. 

330.  That  more  harm  J.  Trust  to  the  agriculturist  for  growing 
would  accrue  to  every  com  whenever  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so ;  and 
other  class  of  the  com-  nobody  wants  him  to  do  more.  The  quantity 
munityfroman  impo-  grown  will  not  be  diminished,  unless  prices 
htic  disregard  even  of  ^11 ;  and  prices  will  not  faU,  unless  the  grain 
wicSistT  thaS  ?btained,  either  by  importation  or  otherwise, 
could   ooasiblv    sorin?  ^*  increased. 

from    conceding   theil    ,  The  way  to  estimate  the  importance  of  tha 
moit  unreasonable  de-    danger^  is  to8u^^osfe^^\.^«fc^^^\«sQa*^ 
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mands. — If  the  corn  on  imported  com,  and  the  community  was 
qaestion  should  be  dis-  threatened  with  a  dearth  of  manufactured 
posed  of,  without  re-  goods  **  if  the  question  should  be  disposed  of 
gard  to  the  wishes,  or  *«  without  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ma- 
even  the  prejudices  of  "  nufecturers." 
the  class  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  result 

would  be  an  alarming  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  grain  annually 
grown  in  this  country. — Id.  p,  442. 

331.  That  one  thing  A,  There  will  never  be  any  permanent  ba- 
is  clear.  That  it  is  un-  gig,  but  that  of  Abolition.  It  may  not  come 
questionably  and  most  all  at  once,  any  more  than  in  tiie  case  of  the 
urgently  needful  that  siave-Trade ;  but  it  wiU  come  as  certainly, 
uL/J:2I!i.*jJL*7if  A^  It  may  be  essential  to  the  prudent  removal, 
Xiotl^te^^^^^^^  that  it  should  be  done  graduaUy;  but  Ih^^ 
placed  upon  a  steady  wiU  not  prevent  ite  being  done  effectually, 
and  permanent  basis.—  The  progress  which  public  opinion  has  made 
Id,  p.  446.  ^^^  is  making,  seems  to  put  it  as  much  out  of 

the  limits  of  probability,  that  there  should  be 
Com  Laws  in  Great  Britain  ten  years  hence — 
except  in  part  process  of  legal  extinction, — ^as  that  there  should  be  a 
fiOave-Trade. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  monopolists,  to  make  what  they  have 
been  pleased  to  speak  of  under  the  name  of  a  **  Cora-law  contract,"' — 
or  to  represent  a  partial  concession  as  binding  the  rest  of  the  community 
not  to  demand  more  in  future, — would  be  met  with  the  same  feel- 
ings, as  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  expel  the  minority,  or 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  lay  it  under  an  engagement  not  to 
become  the  majority  to-morrow.  Any  such  attempted  engagement,  how- 
ever supported,  must  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  law  be  ipso  facto 
void.  An  individual  may  promise  for  himself,  that  he  will  not  use  the 
legitimate  means  for  the  removal  of  a  wrong;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  promise  for  another.  The  commercial  interest  would  probably 
engage,  not  to  ask  for  a  bounty  on  imported  com  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  agriculturists  have  had  a  duty ;  but  they  would  be  fools  if  they 
engaged  for  anything  else. 

Finally,  if  an  intelligent  and  honest  elector  were  asked  what  he  re- 
quired that  his  representative  should  undertake  to  press  upon  the  legis- 
lature in  his  place,  it  would  be,  that  whatever  dnties,  or  scale  of  duties 
varying  with  the  price  of  com  or  otherwise,  should  be  laid  on  importa- 
tion, he  should  move  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  sura  of  [  ] 
"  shillings  per  quarter,  or  such  sum  of  inferior  magnitude  as  shall  in 
**  any  case  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  any  amount  or  quantity  from  which 
"  deduction  is  hereinafter  directed  to  be  made,  be  deducted  from  the  said 
"  duties,  or  from  every  tes^clWe  article  or  degree  of  the  said  scale  of 
'^  duties,  on  the  first  day  oi  Saxvuuxy  Tv^'L\.^^^>fi\x\^;  and  that  the  like 
"mm  of  [_                  "]  »\i\\\m^  "^  ^^M?wst,  at  «wxs\  \S.  \vSKiv5sv  \nag;ni- 
"tude  in  case  as  afotesa\d,\ie  \\\"\3^e  TasxsaKt  ^vA\xti«^\\Q\xv'^ti  ^\»sSiL 
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'^  remainder  or  remainders,  on  every-  succeeding  first  day  of  January, 
*'  till  the  whole  shall  be  removed/'  This  would  be  a  permanent  basis; 
and  any  other,  it  may  be  prophesied,  will  not.  Such  a  motion  might  not 
make  much  way  at  first ;  but  like  &e  motion  against  the  Slave-Trade, 
it  would  end  in  being  canied.  And  whoever  makes  it,  will  be  the  father 
of  the  Abolitioo. 

When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  next  thing  is  for  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interest  to  ask  for  compensation  for  past 
wrongs ; — not  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  on  imported  corn  for  a  period 
equal  to  that  for  which  tlie  agriculturists  have  had  a  duty, — but  in  the 
shape  of  a  gradual  removal  of  taxation  from  industry  to  rent,  of  such  a 
magnitude  as  on  the  principles  of  the  comparative  value  of  perpetual 
and  temporary  annuities,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  other.  This  is 
justice;  and  as  long  as  this  is  not  done,  justice  is  not  obtained. 

If  the  landed  interest  protests  against  the  magnitude  of  the  surrender, 
the  answer  is,  that  if  the  case  was  reversed  and  the  commercial  interest 
was  the  oppressor,  the  agriculturists  would  see  clearly,  that  the  m{(|gni- 
tude  of  the  surrender  was  the  measure  of  the  injury, — and  that  to  pro- 
test against  it  on  that  ground,  was  like  a  highwayman's  protesting  that 
he  shall  lose  good  five  hundred  a- year  by  the  establishment  of  the  horse 
patrole. 

332.  That  the  press-  A.  The  pressing  jiecessities  have  arisen, 
ing  necessities  of  the  from  trade  being  prohibited  to  please  the 
present  time — ^have  a-    landlords. 

risen,  in  a  great  degree, 

from     an    overgrown 

trade. — Quarterly  Review,  No,  74,  Article  on  the  Emigration  Reporl^ 

p,  539. 

333.  That  in  proper-  A.  Over-production  only  means,  producing 
tion  as  improvements  in  more  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to 
machinery  are  effected,  allow  to  be  sold  for  what  is  wanted  in  return, 
the  competition  [for  a  superabundant  population  only  means,  a 
making  cheap  goodt  and  grater  population  than  it  is  the  interest  of 
undertellmg  one  ano-  ^^ie  landlords  to  allow  to  keep  themselves. 
Mrr]  becomes  greater  ;  pauperism  aini  its  attendant  evils,  are  the  in- 

^LTPIp^^uV^'ihP    in      strumente  by  which  the  population  is  kept 
sure    result ;    the    m-     ,        *  ^u  i     ji    j  »       i       a   j  av      • 
crease     of   population     down  to  the  landlords  mark     And  the  misery, 

soes  on  *  increase  of  ^°^  danger,  and  me  rum  will  end,  m  the  abo- 
pauperism,  and  all  its  lition  of  the  Com  Laws, 
attendant  evils  follow ;  All  the  misery  and  wear-and-tear  of  the 
and  who  can  tell  where  Poor  Laws,  are  a  portion  of  the  system  of 
the  misery,  and  the  restrictions  upon  food.  Nothing  is  heard  of 
danger,  and  the  ruin,  Poor  Laws,  in  a  country  that  is  allowed  to 
are  to  end  ?— /d.  p.  548.    grow. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  clear  thAl^icA. 
Poor  Laws  are  not  to  be  our  salvation  altei  a!![V.  '^Veiv  ^^  ^^«?ix.-t»&j» 
haveesaten  up  all  the  rents,  qutere  bow  mwciVi  Vi^^fcX^xv^^"^^^  ^"^^ 
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the  remoyal  of  die  Com  Laws  ?  It  is  plain  that  without  the  Corn  Laws, 
they  might  have  »ome  rent.  They  ought  therefore  to  bid  the  differeDce. 

The  remedy  may  be  a  painful  one ;  like  cutting  off  a  leg.  But  if 
there  is  no  other  way,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  question,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  community  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  to  encouri^  by  all  means  the  increase  of  a 
pauper  population.  There  will  be  employment  enough  for  them  all, 
the  moment  the  prohibition  on  industry  can  be  broken  through. 

If  this  is  the  case,  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  taking  the  support 
tibe  law  assigns  him.  It  is  his  compensation  for  being  prevented  from 
working  for  himself;  and  diere  is  no  more  disgrace  in  taking  it,  than  in 
a  man's  receiving  his  expenses  when  summoned  as  a  witness.  It  is 
his  property,  by  the  same  law  that  gives  the  landlord  his  estate ;  and  like 
the  landlord,  he  has  a  right  to  raise  up  as  many  heirs  as  he  finds  agree* 
able. — There  is  hope  in  this.  As  the  tall  priest  says  in  EhumiM, 
'*  Courage,  my  friends ;  I  feel  die  land*." 

334.  That  a  regular  A,  The  necessity  for  emigration  altogether, 

as  well  as  a  regulated  ig  created  by  the  landlords  and  their  Com 

system  of  emigration  is  La^s.    It  is  therefore  nothing  but  a  fraud 

required  in  the  stage  of  j^  fo^our  of  the  agricultural  interest ;— a  con- 

ne^^r^  in  the^eTnS    them  to  carry  on  their  phms  to  the  greatest 
my  of  a  state  as  of  an    ^^^}  consistent  with  their  safety, 
ant-hill    or  a  bee-hive.        ^^  is  acknowledged,  *'  that  the  condition  of 
— /rf.  p.  577,  *     "  t^e  P®**'  ^  ®°  terrific,  that  no  man  of  com- 

"  mon  humanity  can  refuse  to  lend  an  ear 
"  to  any  measure  for  their  relief."     When  a 
man  is  foimd  dying  by  strangulation,  people  do  not  say  "  Help  him  to 
''  emigrate,*'  but  '^  Take  away  the  rope  that  is  choking  him."     If  the 
individuals  of  known  humanity  who  declare  themselves  friendly  to 
emigration,  saw  the  thing  in  its  true  light,  they  would  say  to  the  suffer- 
ing classes,  '^  Do  not  emigrate.    Stay  at  home,  and  ask  for  the  removal 
"  of  the  Com  Laws.     Do  not  do  the  very  thing  your  enemies  wish  you 
"  to  do.    Things  will  mend.     It  is  no  more  likely  that  there  will  be 
"  Com  Laws  a  few  years  hence,  than  that  there  will  be  a  Slave-Trade. 
"  The  country  would  be  worth  staying  in,  if  industry  was  free ;  and  it 
"  will  have  freedom  by-and-by.     Do  not  give  up  everything  you  love, 
*'  because  there  is  a  majority  in  parliament  this  year,  which  may  be  a  mi- 
"  nority  the  next.    Every  day  is  opening  men  s  eyes ;  and  the  wealthier 
*'  classes,  who  have  more  power  and  more  means  of  removing  a  mis- 
**  chief  than  you  have,  are  coming  over  to  you,  and  finding  out  that 
'^  your  interests  and  theirs  coincide.     And  they  are  not  all  so  insensible 
*'  to  better  motives  as  you  may  think.     They  remember  the  time  when 

•^^^*^^^— ^^^^^^-^       ^Mi  ■■■■■■  ■  ■■  ■  ■■  ■■■■■■  ■  i^B^^  I  ■■  ■^^^^^^i^—l^^^l^ 

*  AH  this  was  wrUieu  before  \.\v«  '^e'n  ^c^^&t  Law.  The  landlords  had  the 
^eofiis  to  alter  the  Poor  Law.  and  \ewe  xJaa  ^wtk.  \*v«  Vkv^o^Ad ;  and  the  people 
were  fools  enough  to  beat  W..— Added  m\^Vi. 
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"  they  climbed  into  the  same  apple-tree,  and  swam  in  the  same  brook ; 
*'  and  they  would  think  it  a  sm  and  a  shame,  knowing  you  were 
'*  wronged,  not  to  move  to  your  assistance.  Be  patient,  if  you  can ; 
'*  and  we  will  all  draw  together.  A  time  will  come  when  a  poor  man 
*'  may  sell  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  buy  bread ;  and  then  you  will 
'*  be  better.  If  you  must  go,  you  must ;  for  a  man  must  not  be  starved 
*'  while  he  can  get  away.  But  if  you  can  contrive  to  hold  out,  stand 
"  by  the  old  house  a  little  longer.  J>et  your  children  be  bom  where 
<<  you  were  bom  yourselves ;  and  see  if  you  do  not  get  access  to  that 
**  fine  green  world  of  corn-fields  you  are  now  shut  out  from.  Be  per- 
'*  suaded  of  one  thing ;  that  your  opponents  have  just  as  much  right  to 
"  ask  to  have  you  shut  out  from  it,  as  you  have  to  ask  that  they  shall 
^'  grow  no  com  here ; — ^that  they  have  just  as  much  right  to  request  to 
**  have  you  prevented  from  selling  the  produce  of  your  industry  for  com, 
«  as  you  have  to  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  parks  and  corn-fields 
"  because  it  might  be  convenient  to  you.  Do  not  go  away ;  the  thing 
**  cannot  last ; — it  is  by  many  degrees  too  bad." 

The  end  and  bearing  of  the  whole  plan  is  to  force  the  people  of 
England  to  breed  for  exportation,  like  the  negroes  in  the  southern  states 
of  America.  The  people  of  England  are  fond  of  their  own  country ; 
and  what  right  has  any  order  of  men  to  make  a  law  that  shall  end  in 
obliging  them  to  leave  it  ?  They  might  be  happy  in  increasing  at 
home ;  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  one  order  that  uiey  shall  neither  be 
happy  nor  increasing,  and  therefore  they  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  for  being 
transported. 

335.  That  the  average        A.  What  is  of  importance  to  them  is,  that 

price  of  corn  is  of  no  the  quantify  of  com  should  be  always  in- 

imporlance  tothe  work-  creasing  as  rapidly  as  their  industry  can 

ing  classes.— ikfr.Jop/»/i.  make  it. 

536.  That  a  perma-        A.  What  is  of  importance  to  them  is,  that 

nent    increase    in    the  the  increase  should  be  continually  increasing, 

supply  of  food  is  of  no  Their  comfort  at  any  moment  depends  upon 

i  mportance  to  the  work-  /^  ^aie  at  which  the  increate  is  going  on. 
ing  classes, — Id, 

337.  That  except  for  A.  It  is  true  that  a  given  addition  to  the 

a  comparatively  limited  annual  supply  of  com,  will  only  be  bene* 

period,  the  comforts  of  fjcial  to  the  poor  during  the  time  population 

the  poor  cannot  be  in-  takes  in  increasing  to  its  level;— just  as  it  is 

creased  by  an  additional  ^^^^  t^^t  a  given  addition  to  a  man's  stock 

supply  of  corn.     That  ^f  f^^^  ^j^  ^^^    y^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^  during  the 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ^j^^  ^^  ^y.^^  ^  ^^^^  j^     B^^  ^,^^^  ^^ 

^Pj^l'IIJrn  «on!li  hp  im"  <^^^^^,  i*  ^^^^  right  of  furtlier  increasing  the  sup- 
reign  corn  woujo  be  im-      ,^'  *jxi-         *j  i^uj*^ 

mediately  beneficial  to  P^y  to-mtrrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  day 

the  poor;  but  that  be-  after  that  We  say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 

nefit  would  be  limited  hinder  us  from  rum\\\\^  «l  cots&Vws^.  "cws^  npt^ 

to  ibe  time  population  hunger  if  we  can*,  aw&^SaaXM  wsav^^w«MBci»^ 

icould  take  in  I ncreas*  of  years  "hence,  lUDivVn^K*  ^^  no^^fc,  aw.'v«ss^*^" 
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ing  up  to  a  level  with  sentatives  will  only  be  in  the  Condition  we  are* 
the  increased  means  or  invited  to  be  in  at  present.  We  say,  in  short, 
subsistence. — Id,  that  these  comforts  which  we  are  invited  to 

go  without  because  they  are  "  for  a  compa- 
ratively limited  period,"  niake  our  U/e,  our  all;  and  that  we  have  no 
more  notion  of  going  without  them  if  we  can  help  it,  than  Noah  had 
of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  ark  lest  he  should  be  accessory  to  filling 
the  world  choke-full. 

338.  That  nature  A.  It  keeps  them  at  a  particular  level  of 
points  out  that  a  tax    injustice. 

on  foreign  corn  is  the  If  there  would  be  fluctuations,  it  is  better 
best  mode  of  keeping  ^  j^^g  ^^  good  with  the  fluctuations,  than 
P"ces  at  a  particular  ^^Q  gyij  without  Much  might  be  said,  in 
level.— /rf.  favour  of  a  uniform    state  of  tolerable  ill 

health;   yet    no  man  hesitates  to  enjoy  as 

much  health  as  he  can. 

339.  That  nature  evi-  A,  What  is  to  become  of  men  of  water- 
dently  intended  every  borne  businesses?  And  who  told  them  all 
man  to  be  fed  by  the  this  about  nature ;  was  it  "  nature,"  or  the 
land  he  lives  on;    for  landowners? 

she  has  niade  it  as  a  ge-        There  is  no  more  evidence  that  nature  in- 

ncra   rule,  the  mtcrwt    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  be  fed  by  the  land  he 

of  all  classes  to  totally    ••.  lii  j       '••/►!.• 

exclude  foreign  corn.-    }'''.««  "^J,  J^*"  *«  ^  '"»^*  P"^"'°"  ^" J"* 
J.  °  bemg  fed  better  by  the  produce  of  some  other, 

— than  that  she  intended  every  man  to  use  no 
iron  but  what  was  dug  in  his  own  back  gar- 
den.    It  is  a  baseless  effort  to  cut  men  off  from  mutual  assistance  and 
the  division  of  labour,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  monopolists. 

340.  That  a  tax  on  A,  The  people  of  this  country  suffer  a  re- 
foreign  corn  is  not  paid  striction  on  their  honest  industry  to  the 
by  the  people  of  this  amount  of  the  com  kept  out;  and  furnish 
country,  but  by  the  fo-  the  tax  in  the  first  instance  on  the  com  let  in, 
reign  consumers  of  our  besides.  The  foreign  consumers  of  our  ma- 
manufactures,  nufactures  replace  the  tax ;  and  the  loss  of 

business  equal  in  value  to  the  com  kept  out, 
is  what  remains. 

341.  That  foreign  corn  A.  The  loss  created  by  Com  Laws,  which 
cannot  be  imported  into  we  can  alter,  is  confounded  with  the  dif- 
this  country  under,  at  ficulties  imposed  by  the  natural  constitution 
least  65.  per  quarter  of  things,  which  we  cannot  alter.  If  any 
wwlh  •  *"     C'larges.—  ^^  ^^^i^  contrive  to  make  foreign   corn 

iaw,  thli't  we'^cannorrc'i    ^^°"f ,  *?  i*«  ^^f^°"*  ^'ff^  ^'  ^^^'  *^f^ 
iings  would,  according   t^n^^X.^  ^^W^QQ.QOO/. 

to  some  of  the  oppo-  _  ^     e  m.  kcvcv  cNt>^A     . 

nents  of  the  Corn  LaNvs.Yie  ccvo:v^^\^tv\.\.Q  ^  ^w\.^  ^\\v,\^  5««i\,,  >i«v^ 
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fourths  of  which  might  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  sale  we 
have  for  our  manufactures  gives  rise  to  our  demand  for  foreign  corn ; 
and  consequently  a  sale  for  our  manufactures  which  should  enable  us 
to  import  in  spite  of  the  natural  corn  law  of  six  shillings,  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  alluded  to,  create  a  loss  equal  to  three- 
foqrths  of  14,400,000/.,  and  would  therefore  be  best  prevented  by 
tbrowing  the  manufactures  into  the  sea. 

342.  That  the  agri-  A.  Producing  corn,  always  means  pro- 
culturists  are  entitled  ducing  com  on  their  worst  land.  They  are 
to  a  protection  equal  in  no  more  entitled  to  it,  than  the  diggers  of 
amount  to  the  differ-  ^glls  would  be  entitled  to  the  difference  be- 
ence  between  the  ne-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^o^t  ^^  producing  water  from  their 
ccssary  charge  of  pro-  ^  ^^  and  of  procuring  it  from  streams 
ducing     corn    in    the  „  j   •      ^              ^            * 

home  and  in  the  foreign    ^^°-  "^^• 

market,  and  to  no  more.  ^ 

343.  Let  it  be  sup-  A.  The  tricks  here  attempted  on  the  ma- 
posed  that  a  manufac-  nufacturer  are  two.  First,  to  cause  him  to 
turer  of  calico  can  sell  overlook,  that  though  he  gets  60/.  for  1000 
his  goods  at  a  shilling  a  yards  in  one  instance  and  60/.  for  1200  yards 

Jfl'.  ^rfr^fif  iV'u/^l;  i"  the  other,  the  60/.  are,  or  soon  wUl  be  if  the 
ny  IS  profit.    If  he  sell  •       i?  •  *.       i  i 

to  the  foreign  corn-  ?®^  ^"^*  °ti,''Tn,"  I^T^^  TJ^  ^"^ 
merchant  10(W  yards,  'J^  ^^.^«  ^^  ^«  ^^'-  ^o  that  what  he  really 
and  debit  his  account  ^^^>  ^  ^o  K»v«  *^ay  200  yards  for  nothing, 
with  50/.,  he  gets  back  Secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be 
20  quarters  of  wheat  at  as  much  calico  sold  by  all  the  manufac- 
50«.,  which  balances  the  turers  to  all  the  farmer  Giles-es,  as  they  used 
account,  and  his  profit  to  sell  when  they  sold  to  the  farmers  and  to 
is  1000  pence,  or  4/.  3».  foreigners  too.  And  of  this  reduction  of  the 
Ad.  But  suppose  he  whole  trade,  each  individual  manufacturer 
should  deal  with  farmer  must  in  the  end  bear  his  share. 
Giles  at  home,  not 
being  allowed  to  import 

foreign  com  at  bOs. ;  in  that  case,  as  wheat  is  then  60s.  and  the  given 
quantity  20  quarters,  he  debits  Giles  with  1200  yards  at  U. — 60/. ;  and 
he  credits  him  20  quarters  of  wheat  at  60^. — 60/.  The  account  stands 
balanced,  and  his  profit  is  1200  pence,  or  5/.  Now  until  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  5/.  gained  in  the  home  market  is  less  valuable  than 
the  4/.  3«.  4d,  gained  in  the  foreign  market,  the  manufacturer  must  be 
the  gainer  by  the  first. — Blackwood's  Ed.  Magazine. 

344.  That  the  suffer-  A.  Supposing  taxation  to  be  the  cause 
ing  is  caused  by  tax-  why  the  evil  is  felt  just  now,  it  is  not  the  ra- 
ation ;  and  would  be  dical  cause,  and  the  effect  of  its  removal 
relieved  by  removing  it.  ^ould    be    brief.     Suppose  Noah  had  shut 

himself  up  in  his  ark,  and  his  family  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  dearth  because  he  took  up  so  much  of  the  deck, 
with  his  state  cabin.    It  is  true,  that  remoNm^  ^^fe  %\a\»  <a>Ei\2a.^ssis^ 
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improve  matten  for  a  time ;  but  still  fiie  radical  cause  is  his  tkuttin^ 
hinuelfup. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  taxation  is  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  all.  As  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  the  expenditure  of  money 
raised  by  taxation  is  a  relief  to  the  labouring  classes,  so  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  say  its  cessation  would  be  a  relief;  the  fact  being,  that  in  either  case, 
the  question  is  merely  whether  the  money  shall  be  expended  on  them  by 
one  set  of  persons  or  by  another.  This  may  make  a  difference  to  some 
particular  laboiu«rs  in  some  particular  places ;  but  it  cannot  make  a 
difference  to  all  the  labourers  in  the  aggregate. 

The  effect  of  this  fallacy  therefore,  is  only  to  distract  men^s  attention 
from  the  real  source  of  relief,  which  is  the  removal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Those  who  pay  taxes  would  certainly  gain  individually  by  paying 
less.  Tithes — which  are  a  particular  kind  of  tax — diminish  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  com  by,  on  a  wide 
allowance,  perhaps  sixpence  a  quarter  * ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  gain 
to  the  landlords  and  to  everybody  else,  if  the  amount  was  levied  by  a  tax 
on  rent  instead.  But  it  is  not  true  that  either  taxes  or  tithes  are  what 
starve  the  poorer  classes. 

By  taxation  in  this  place  must  be  understood  taxation  in  its  simple 
form.  When  besides  the  mere  taking  of  the  money,  a  tax  is  a  trick  to 
effect  some  further  purpose, — as  is  the  case  with  the  duties  on  foreign 
com,' — the  tricky  part  of  the  business  comes  under  another  head. 

A  tax  upon  foreign  com  is  a  trick  to  make  two  bushels  of  com  where 
there  might  have  been  four,  in  order  that  the  landholders  may  get  a 
higher  price.  If  the  same  amount  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  home  and  fo- 
reign com  alike,  the  loss  of  the  money  would  be  comparatively  nothing. 
The  difference  of  evil,  therefore,  is  the  consequence  of  the  trick  in  the 
mode  of  laying,  and  not  of  the  simple  taxation. 

345.  That  dangerous  A,  It  might  with  equal  reason  be  urged  on 
consequences  might  re-  the  other  side,  that  our  exports  would  give  us 
suit,  if  the  powers  from  a  powerful  influence  over  other  nations.  The 
whose   dommions    our  c^^r,  for  example,  experienced  the  power  of 

nTd  sho'^ldlay  abeav'y'    «"^^  ^"  ^°?"«°f '  ^''^  the  supply  of  naval 

tTx'upon°SdrL,!l>rts'    «*«'-«  during  the  cun-ent  of  an  actual  war, 

'^  '  was  an  object  for  which  Great  Britam  was 

more  decidedly  dependent  upon  Russia,  than 
she  could  ever  be  on  auy  single  nation  for  corn.  The  argument  is  as 
good  in  one  direction  as  the  other ;  and  therefore  amounts  to  nothing 
either  way. 

346.  That  the  ])rinci-        A.  It  maintains  just  such  an  impartiality 

pie  of  a  duty  varying  in  as  would  be  maintained,  if  the  manufacturers 

an  inverse  ratio  to  the  were  to  get  possession  of  parliament  and  give 

price  of  corn,  maintains  themselves  a  bounty  on  imported  com,  vary- 

an  impariiahty  toviaida  ^     -^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^     .^ 

the  two  conflicUngm-       '='  ^ 

terests. 
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347.  That  one  class  of  A.  Suppose  the  manufacturers  had  got  a 
the  people'  has  unhap-  bounty  on  imported  com  instead  of  a  duty ; 
pily  conceived  the  no-  and  ask  whether  the  agriculturists  would 
tion  that  its  feelings  and  uq^  conceive  the  same. 

interests  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  those  of  an- 
other class. 

348.  That  it  would  A,  In  plain  English,  it  would  be  very  plea- 
be  undoubtedly  very  de-  sant  to  do  what  is  just  and  right,  if  it  was 
lightful  to  carry  at  all  not  that  there  are  some  people  whose  interests 
times  just  principles  a^  the  other  way.— Does  the  Old  Bailey 
into  eflfect ;  but  it  is  im-  ^^  \^^^  of  «  complex  systems,"  which  pre- 
possibie  to  carry  un-  ygntthe  carrying  "  unbending  maxims  into 
bending    maxims   mto  execution"? 

execution  without  re- 
ference to  the  demands 
of  a  complex  and  artificial  system  when  it  shall  be  found  to  exist. 

349.  That  the  relation  A,  Exactly  the  same  was  said  of  slavery, 
between  the  landlords  It  was  a  status.  It  was  one  of  the  machines 
and  others,  is  a  source  of  Providence  for  training  men  below.  It 
of  kindly  feelings  and  exercised  the  generosity  and  self-command  of 
mutual  virtues.  ^^le  master,  the  patience  and  looseness-to- 
worldly-things  of  the  slave ;  and  fitted  both 

for  heaven.  Just  as  well  might  a  highwayman  preach  all  this  to  the 
man  he  robs.  In  all  the  oases  alike,  tibe  object  is  to  cover  injustice  with 
a  sermon. 

350.  That  the  race  of  A»  Not  if  they  are  to  be  kept  at  the  public 
English  country  gentle-  expense.  As  long  as  they  keep  themselves, 
men,  English  farmers,  everybody  is  glad  to  see  them. 

and  English  yeomen, 
is  worth  preserving. 

351 .  That  a  bold  pea-  A,  The  bold  peasantry  must  keep  their 
santry  is  their  country's  country ;  not  the  country  them. 

pride. 

352.  That  the  land-  A.  And  must  therefore  of  necessity  be 
lords  are  the  Corinthian  supported  by  the  rest. 

capital  of  society. 

353.  That  they  are  a  A,  They  teach  them  what  they  are  anxious 
source    of    light    and  they  should  learn ;  and  others  do  the  same, 
knowledge  to  the  lower 

orders. 

354.  That  they  have  -4.  They  take  the  side  they  tlLlvkLV3Mi^.Va 
sound  political  princi-  diemselves*,  aiid.otVi«ii^ov^x&^« 

pies. 
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355.  That  they  fought  A.  Which  other  people  are  to  pay  for. 
the  battle  against  the 

Jacobins. 

356.  That  all  they  get  A.  Most  other  people  do  the  same, 
they  expend. 

357.  That   they   are  A,  Wealth  would  produce  the  same  effects 
supporters  of  the  fine  in  any  other  hands. 

arts. 

358.  That  they   feed  A,  And  are  paid  for  them, 
fat  cattle* 

359.  That  they  keep  A,  Men  have  no  claim  to  be  paid,  for 
up  rural  sports.  amusing  themselves  as  they  like  best. 

360.  That  they    kill  A»  The  mole-catcher  would  do  it  better, 
foxes  and  others. 

361.  That  they  sit  at  A.  And  strange  things  they  sometimes  do 
quarter  sessions.  there.     For  instance,  in    Buckinghamshire, 

they  sentenced  John  Doe  to  five  months  im- 
prisonment for  intending  to  assault  the  lord's  hen  pheasant,  and  Richard 
Roe  to  three  for  assaulting  the  serf's  daughter. 

362.  That    they   arc  A.  If  they  deiftand  to  be  kept,  they  are 
the  unpaid  magistracy,  not 

363.  That    they    are  A.  Other  men  are  so  too.    But  it  is  im- 
good  moral  characters,  possible  for  all  moral  men  to  be  kept 

364.  That  they  are  A.  All  Englishmen  from  time  immemo- 
generous,    brave,    and  rial,  by  their  own  account  have  been  so  too. 
humane. 

366.    That      nobody  A.  Nobody  could  do  without  everybody, 

could  do  without  them.  But  everybody  cannot  be  kept  at  the  public 

expense. 


In  conclusion  then,  glut,  commercial  stagnation,  distressed  manufac- 
turers, and  the  accumulation  of  bankruptcies,  are  all  portions  of  one 
pbsenomenon,  namely  the  artificial  production  of  what  Adam  Smitii 
calls  the  "  stationary  time."  "  It  is  in  the  progressive  state,  while  the 
"  society  is  advancing  to  the  further  acquisition,  rather  than  when  it  has 
**  acquired  its  full  complement  of  riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  la- 
*<  bouring  poor,  of  tbc  ^«A\>wil  o^  ^^  Y^^oijle,  seems  to  be  the  happiest 
*«  and  most  comiortabAe.    U  \»  \vs«^*m^%  %\aJassoMr|,iMQd  miserable  in 
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*^  the  declining  state.  The  progressive  state  is  in  reality  the  cheerful 
"  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  society.  The  sta- 
**  tionary  is  dull ;  the  declining  melancholy*."  A  great  commercial  and 
naval  people  could  never  arrive  at  either  of  these  undesirable  points, — 
or  never  under  a  period  which  is  out  of  human  ken, — except  by  the  in- 
vention of  Com  Laws.  The  continual  relief  given  to  the  wants  of  the 
industrious,  by  bursting  through  the  circle  which  limits  their  present 
supply  of  food,  has  been  naf  ure  s  instrument  from  the  creation,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  globe ;  and  the  people  which  permits  a  line  to  be 
drawn  about  its  industry  which  it  shall  not  pass,  has  no  right  to  com. 
plain  of  the  sufferings  which  nature  has  connected  with  the  infringement 
of  her  plan. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations.  B.  1.  e.  8. 


(In  addition  to  the  other  materials  in  a  similar  form  on  the  same 
subject,  contained  in  these  volumes  (Vol.  I,  p.  489,  &c.  and  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  178,  &c.)  a  running  commentary  on  the  anti-commercial  fallacies 
of  the  day  was  kept  up  in  the  Spectator  London  weekly  newspaper 
between  the  dates  of  15  Feb.  and  28  June  1834.  and  in  the  Sum  London 
daily  newspaper  between  the  dates  of  11  Sepu  and  31  Dec.  1838,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made;  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  fallacy,  with  their  answers.  Of  theae  the  first  was  re- 
published by  Effingham  Wilson,  18  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  the  end  of 
the  First  Series  of  "  Letters  of  a  Representative,"  and  the  other  in  a 
pamphlet  by  itself,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.— ^(iderf  i»  1841.) 
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OaSSmTATIOVSOirTHB  ErVKCXt  ANALOOOUB  to  THOSS  which  COV8T1TUTH 

TBS  MIRAOB  or  thb  DssHaT  ;  displaybd  on  a  Hbatbd  Wau.. 
(Intimated  in  Note  in  p.  345  of  Vol.  III.) 

18th  May  1841 » H  P.  M.  Examined  the  reported  Mirage  on  a  wall  in  Omn- 
wtch  Park.  The  wall  is  the  une  on  the  aonth  side  of  the  Naval  School,  with  the 
Oliscnratory  in  its  front ;  and  may  further  be  recognized  by  being  in  a  Idnd  of 
hollow,  and  having  a  door  in  the  middle,  leading  by  an  underground  passage  to 
the  Naval  School.  The  wall  itself  is  nearly  SOO  yards  long,  and  flronts,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  judged  from  the  sun  and  the  time  of  day,  to  the  true  SSE,  and  coo- 
scqnently  bvars  about  true  NNW  from  the  Observatory,  or  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  North  by  compass.  At  its  eastern  end  it  turns  circularly  backwards.  In 
conseqaence  of  the  carriage-road  crossing  in  the  perpendicular  direction ;  and 
it  is  on  the  ol^eots  which  pass  this  corner  when  the  wall  is  heated  by  the  sun, 
that  the  effects  are  to  be  remarked. 

The  best  situation  for  the  spectator  is  from  100  to  150  yards  from  the  comer; 
with  his  eye  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  wall. 

The  appearances  observed  on  the  day  mentioned  were,  that  if  an  object  (as 
for  instance  a  man  walking  on  the  carriage-road)  passed  behind  the  comer, 
when  he  was  at  the  distance  of  about  four  of  bis  own  paces  from  the  point 
where  he  wouM  disappesr,  an  image  of  himself  started  out  from  behind  the 
corner,  having  its  face  the  contrary  way  to  bis,  and  moving  at  tbe  same  speed 
with  himspif  met  him  half-way,  the  image  and  the  real  object  there  merging 
in  one  another ;  after  which  no  more  was  seen  of  the  image,  but  the  real  object 
was  seen  to  pass  round  the  corner  as  in  ordinary  cas<>s. 

And  conversely  (though  the  facts  were  more  difficult  to  settle,  in  consequence 
of  not  knowing  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  passenger  was  to  appear),  when 
the  man  who  was  to  be  the  object  came  round  the  comer  from  behind.  noUiing 
extraordinary  was  seen  till  he  had  made  about  two  paces  from  the  comer,  where 
a  duplicate  of  himaelf  was  seen  to  start  from  him,  with  its  face  the  contrary 
way  to  his,  and  moving  at  equal  speed  disappeared  round  the  corner  when  the 
real  man  had  arrived  at  the  distance  of  about  four  paces  from  it. 

Hence  if  the  real  man  halted  at  about  three  paces  from  the  point  where  to  the 
spectator's  eye  he  would  be  hidden  by  the  corner,  and  with  his  face  towards  the 
corner,  an  image  was  seen  standing  between  himself  and  the  corner,  as  if  in  con- 
versation with  him.  And  if  he  afterwards  turned  round,  and  moved  to  the  Aront, 
the  image  also  turned  round  and  hurried  behind  the  corner  like  a  guilty  thing.  It 
would  therefore  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  for  a  whole  troop  of  gend' 
armerie  at  once,  if  their  eyes  were  brought  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  widl,  to 
depose  to  having  seen  an  accused  person  hold  a  colloquy  with  another  individual, 
and  both  of  them,  on  being  observed,  start  off  in  opposite  directions.  And  tiie 
chances  of  discovering  the  mistake  would  be  diminished,  if  the  accused  wore  a 
dress  common  to  large  descriptions  of  persons,  so  that  no  cause  of  mistrust  should 
arise  from  the  two  being  dressed  alike.  There  is  clearly  enough  to  make  the  foun- 
dation of  a  melodrame. 

The  appearances  were  not  dependent  on  the  sun*s4hining  at  the  moment;  nor 
did  it  make  any  difference  nrhetber  the  pasdng  object  was  nearer  or  farther  from 
the  wall,  as  the  appearances  equally  took  place  when  the  objects  were  on  the 
causeway  close  to  the  wall,  or  were  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  carriage.road. 

The  effect  is  doubtless  common  to  all  long  and  straight  walls  when  heated 
by  the  sun.    A  wall  fronting  the  true  SW,  on  the  same  day  produced  very  little 
effect  at  1  P.  M.,  but  a  great  deal  more  at  2  P.  M.,  when  by  the  help  of  an 
assistant  to  play  the  part  of  object,  the  appearance  was  very  distinctly  pro- 
duced of  two  men  near  the  corner  of  the  wall,  communing  together  as  if  lying 
in  wait  for  the  spectator,  and  rushing  different  ways  on  perceiving  themselves 
observed ;  tbe  difference  between  the  two  periods,  consisting  in  the  distance  to 
which  the  image  advanced  to  meet  the  object,  being  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
lirgt.     When  the  same  assistant  walked  along  Uie  wall,  swinging  his  hand  so 
OS  to  touch  it  or  nearVy,  aYvaud  v««L%>&eftTi^TQJecting  from  the  wall  to  meet  hia,  as 
stated  in  the  Note  in  p.d^  ot  \o\.  \\\.  \«i«R%^  \a.   Tbe  cause  of  the  whole 
phienomenoD  is  Intimated  \u  t>^t  i^xWa  v«\i\<2Si>2B»x"^«^N*«!^-^u*w4» 
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